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PREFACE. 





THE present volume closes our entire Commentary on the 
New Testament. It is a work which has occupied the mind of 
the author through intervals of a period of twenty-five years. 
It is with humble gratitude to God that he closes his task. 
The generous acceptance with which it has been received has 
been an inspiring incentive to his labours. The writer has, 
during that time, passed from the meridian to the evening-side 
of life. Yet he hopes that, with reader as well as writer, the 
zest of the work will be found as fresh at the closing chapters 
of the Apocalypse as at the opening chapters of Matthew. 

The Commentary on the Old Testament, from the hands of 
a number of eminent biblical scholars, is in progress, and will, 
we trust, be completed by the close of another quadrennium. - 

For the notes on First and Second Peter (with the exception 
of the last of the Second Epistle) we.are indebted to Rev. D. A. 
Whedon, D.D. D. D. W. 
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As the Epistle to Titus is a sort of abridgment of the First to Timothy, 
s9 Titus himself appears like a fainter edition of Timothy. Both 
were chosen by the Apostle Paul, as young men most likely to be a 
sort of continuation of himself after his earthly ministry should be 
closed. ence his solicitude that they should possess and maintain 
the true type of his Christian doctrine, morality, and church organ- 
ization. Paul calls Titus ‘‘my partner and fellow helper;” but of 
Timothy he had said, ‘‘I have no other like-minded.” Of Titus we 
know nothing from the Book of Acts; and learn all we know from 
four epistles—Galatians, II Corinthians, II Timothy, and the present 
Epistle. 

His Latin name, Tirus, indicates, but does not prove, that he was a 
Roman, as we know he was a Gentile. He was converted from pagan- 
ism to Christianity by Paul, and so is called by him his ‘‘own son.” 
He went with Paul to the Council of Jerusalem as an uncircumcised 
Gentile Christian, and was not permitted by Paul to be circumcised. 
The apostle had, indeed, himself circumcised Timothy, when it was 
possible so to do, on the ground that circumcision was a matter of 
indifference; but when, at the Council of Jerusalem, it was claimed 
by eminent leaders that circumcision should be a permanent part of 
Christianity, Paul promptly made Titus a test case. And when he 
was not compelled to be circumcised, the victory of emancipation 
from Jewish ritualism was decisive. Titus, then, had the conspic 
acus honour of being the typical uncircumcised Christian Gentile. 
Thenceforth the Judaistic party slowly waned, until it finally expired, 

Titus was next employed in a more active mission, in which he 
won the apostle’s high commendation, Paul, during his long min- 
istry at Ephesus, undertaking to collect a pecuniary contribution in 
Velialf of the poor saints at Jerusalem, sent him, attended by other 
brethren, on that errand to Corinth. At the same time, being anxious 
as to the effect of his first severe epistle on the allegiance of the 
Corinthian Christians, he engaged Titus to ascertain about that matter 
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and to report in person to him. Under the pressure of failing health, 
Paul became intensely anxious for Titus to return with his report. 
He left Ephesus and went northward to Troas, hoping there to see 
Titus, but no Titus came. He thencrossed the Hellespont and passed 
over into Macedonia, where, to his great joy, Titus appeared, and 
reported that all was well at Corinth.* The apostle returned him to 
Corinth, with his Second Epistle, to complete the work of the collec- 
tions. With such ability and probity did he distinguish himself in 
this mission, that Paul dared confide to him the high responsibility 
of organizing and controlling the Christian bodies in the island of 
Crete. 

But from the mission to Corinth (A. D. 57) to the vicar-apostolate 
in Crete (67) was a long interval, during which we catch no glimpse 
of Titus. Paul had meanwhile passed from middle life to a somewhat 
premature agedness, and Titus had attained the bloom of manhood. 
Together they were labouring in Crete, and when St. Paul left the island 
he left it in charge of Titus. How long after that departure, or from 
what locality, this epistle was written, cannot be precisely decided. 
It could not be long, for the epistle describes the work of organiza-— 
tion as yet to be completed. It was written, perhaps, from Asia Minor, 
when the apostle was about to start for Nicopolis, where he proposes 
to collect a force of Christian preachers. To that assemblage he in- 
vites Titus; but whether the latter ever went to Nicopolis we know not. 
At Nicopolis, it is supposed, St. Paul was apprehended and con- 
veyed to Rome. Titus was with him in his prison at Rome. But 
before Paul’s trial he departed, doubtless for good reasons, to Dal- 
matia. There the New Testament record leaves him.t+ 

Traditionally both Dalmatia and Crete claim Titus as their first 
bishop; the former faintly, the latter boldly. Candia, the modern 
Cretan capital, professes to be his burial place. There exists an 
ancient Greek fragment of a ‘Life and Acts of Titus,” professedly 
written by Zenas the lawyer, in which Titus is styled Bishop of Gor- 
tyna. On the ancient site of Gortyna are the ruins of a magnificent 
old church of St. Titus. ‘St. Titus” was the watchword of the 
Cretans in resisting the invasion of the Venetians. When the Vene- 
tians conquered Crete, the antiphonal worship was adopted, in which 
the Venetians chanted ‘‘ Holy St. Mark, defend us,” and the Cretans 
responded, ‘‘ Holy St. Titus, defend us.” There is extant an able 
panegyric by Andreas the Cretan, published in 1644, possessing some 
interest. Andreas tells us that Titus was a descendant of the ancient 


* Compare our Introduction to 2 Corinthians. 
t Consult, with our notes, Gal. ii, 1,3; 2Cor xii, 18; viii, 6, 16-23; li, 12, 13; vii, 6-15; 
2 Tim. fy, 10. 
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Cretan judges, Rhadamanthus and Minos; that early in life he ob- 
tained a copy of the Hebrew Scriptures and learned the language in a 
brief time; and that he was present at the Council of Jerusalem. He 
loftily eulogizes Titus as ‘‘the first foundation of the Church of the 
Cretans; the pillar of the truth; the prop of the faith; the silenceless 
trampet of the evangelic preachings; the sublime echo of the tongue 
of Paul.” All this seems to show, that, however little this epistle 
compliments the Cretans, the Cretans contrived to be very proud of 
the epistle. There is an antecedent probability that Titus would, 
during the rest of his life after the death of Paul, retain a sort of 
special relation to Crete as its proper apostle, and the specific assign- 
ment of his connexion with Gortyna can hardly be rejected as purely 
fabulous. 

By its position—a little east of the centre of the Mediterranean— 
Crete was in the highway of the early Christian missionaries. It had, 
as our map will show, Palestine and Cyprus on its east; Asia Minor, 
Patmos, with its sister isles, and Italy, on its north; and Paul touched 
upon it in his disastrous voyage from Syria to Rome. Cretans were 
present at the Pentecost; and how early sporadic clusters of Christians 
existed on the island we can only conjecture. Paul and Titus found 
them in their dispersed state, and it became the task of Titus, as in- 
strueted in this letter, to indoctrinate them in the orthodox faith, to 
frame them to a Christian morality, and to organize them into a body 
of efficient Churches. 

Paul and Titus must have found in Crete a half-civilized, turbulent 
people, proud of their supposed antiquity, and intensely patriotic. 
Homer tells us of ‘‘the hundred-citied Crete,” and its pre-historic 
judges, Minos and Rhadamanthus, were so just as to be appointed, 
after their death, as judges in Hades. The justice of their ancestors, 
however, was not inherited by the Cretans, as they were celebrated 
by the ancient writers for piracy, lying, and every form of dishonesty, 
and even at the present day they are described as ‘‘ the worst char- 
acters of the Levant.” The island was successively conquered by 
the Romans, Saracens, Venetians, and Turks, under the last of whom 
it now is, though aspiring for a union with the kingdom of Greece. 
The present epistle and the two to Timothy are called the Pastoral 
Epistles. ‘Their whole tone, style, and peculiar phrases indicate that 
they were written near the same time, in the advanced age of the apostle, 
and a mature state of the Church. As a lesser composition covering 
the same ground, this seems to have been written after the First to 
Timothy ; rad as we know that Second Timothy was the last epistle 
written before St. Paul's martyrdom, this would, in the order of 
time, come between thetwo, As to its authenticity, the same remarks 
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may be applied to it as to First Timothy in our Introduction to that 
epistle. : 

It is sad to remark, that the Christianity of Paul and Titus proved 
hardly more successful in forming the Cretan character to a high 
model than did the justice of Minos and Rhadamanthus. The emphasis 
with which St. Paul insists on a Gospel which shall reveal itself in 
external life and character—that shall give honesty to the knave, 
purity to the unchaste, humanity to the cruel, peaceableness to the 
turbulent, civilization to the rude and uncouth—is earnest and persist- 
ent. He projected the bringing the reckless sailors, the wild moun- 
taineers, and the cheating townsmen of Crete to a civilized Christianity. 
But with what a dexterity every thing of the practical and life-long 
element of Christianity can be eluded! Crete belongs now to the 
** Holy Orthodox Church,” but a Christianized paganism has trans- 
formed the legendry of saints into a mythology ; a luxuriant ritual- 
ism has sought salvation by trinkets and genuflections ; a romantic 
reverence for sacred localities and mementos has substituted itself 
in place of the downright Christian pieties, virtues, and honesties. As 
through the ages Christian civilization has advanced, Crete has, doubt- 
less, advanced ; yet preserving the same sad relative immorality amid 
surrounding peoples. 


ORDER OF THOUGHT IN THE EPISTLE. 
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CHAPTER I. 
AUL, a servant of God, and 
an apostle of Jesus Christ, ac- 


a2 Tim, 2. 25. 


CHAPTER I. 


Apostolic Title and Address, 1-4, 


1. Paul—Sce note on 1 Timothy i, 1. 
Servant of God... apostle of... 
Christ — An antithesis of the general 
against the special. He is God's ser- 
vant, as a generality, shared with all 
good men; but apostle of Christ is 
his rare specialty, shared with a choice 
very few. The and of the Mnglish 
translation, which obscures the antith- 
esis, should be but. The whole pas- 
sage, after this divine epithet apostle, 
to the end of verse 3, is an expan- 
sion of the great import of that epithet; 
an assertion of the divinity of Paul’s 
office, as based upon the divinity of the 
gospel system, with which it accords, 
and of which it is an integral part. It 
takes the whole three verses to fully 
express Paul’s style and prerogative as 
apostle, preparatory to his to Titus, 
mine own son. Even then it is but a 
summary of his self-assertion in Part 
First of 1 Timothy, as shown in our 
Plan, vol. iv, p. 411. Hence this is 


an official letter—a certificate and a, 


diploma, which apostolically authenti- 
eates Titus to the Churches of Crete, 
while it warns him to stand firmly and 
exclusively upon the high apostolic 
platform as against surrounding error- 
is‘s. According to—Sce notes on 
this phrase Eph. i, 9 and Rom. xvi, 
25-27. In that passage of Mphesians 
the Greek xatd, according to, occurs 
five times, as here four times—an occult 
proof that Paul was author of both; so 
occult, indeed, as to have escaped the 
critical commentators. We are, also, 
warned thereby from giving different 


cording to the faith of God's clect, 
and “the acknowledging of the 
truth 'which is after godliness; 





61 Tim, 3. 16; 6. 3. 


meanings to the words in the different 
parts of this passage. The apostleship, 
as an institute, accords with the whole 
Gospel as a doctrine anda plan. Both, 
fitting to each other, form the divine 
system. This apostleship accords with 
the faith of God’s elect, as being em- 
braced therein in the belief of all the 
faithful. Hence the substitution by 
Alford (following Huther) of for, in- 
stead of according to, is not only un- 
justified by the Greck, but contrary to 
Paul’s special use of ihe word «ard, 
and unrequired by the current of this 
passage. The faith of God’s elect— 
Namely, that faith by which they be- 
come and stay the chosen of God— 
harmonizes with and sustains the apos- 
tolate; and if any professed faith re- 
jects it, as does the prevalent Jewish 
fabulism, it is not the faith of God’s 
elect. And hence the apostolate of 
St. Paul accords with the genuine ace 
knowledging of the truth which is 
after (kata, according tw) godliness. 
The meaning is not (as Wiesinger, Hu- 
ther, Alford, and others) that the apos- 
tolate is “for,” that is, conducive to, the 
acknowledging, but that the aposto- 
late, and a right acknowledging, corre 
spond and are firmly bound together. 
He who questions the apostolate does 
not acknowledge the truth. Accord- 
ing to— Another «ard, which all are 
obliged to render rightly. The apostle- 
ship accords with just that truth which 
aecords with godliness, or piety. God- 
liness is a rectitude of heart und faith 
in communion with God, and under 
control of the Divine. Yet the divine 
name does not enter into the Greek 
word, which word is compounded of ev, 
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2'«In hope of eternal life, which 


1 Or, For.—c2 Tim. 1. 1; chap. 3. 7. 





(right,) and oeBéw, (worship,) and signifies 
true devotion, or piety. ‘The words of 
Chrysostom, approvingly quoted by 
Huther, do not hit the mark: “ Other 
truth there is which is not according 
to godliness, as truth of agriculture 
or trade.” St. Paul’s phrase is not op- 
posed to any secular truths, but only 
to the pretended truths, though real 
falschoods, of Gnosticism and fallen 
Judaism, with which both Timothy and 
Titus were to contend in their respec- 
tive charges. For throughout this en- 
tire paragraph of St. Paul's sclf-asser- 
tion, the opposition of the Mphesian and 
Cretan gainsayers is silently presup- 
posed. His office is in accordance with 
God’s truth; their teaching is in ac- 
cordance with a conscience defiled. 
Verse 15. The truth which is after 
godliness—It must be emphatically 
noticed that this accordance and iden- 
tification of truth with rectitude is St. 
Paul’s leading test of his true Chris- 
tianity. To stay Christian, as he holds 
Christianity, is to stay (verse 8) sober, 
just, holy, temperate; to leave Chiris- 
tianity and relapse into heathenism, 
or run into Gnosticism, is to become 
like the Cretans, (verse 12,) or like the 
reprobate, (verse 16.) It is, therefore, 
not of mere theoretic or doctrinal 
truth, but it is of reformatory, saving, 
divine truth —truth which ig after 
godliness—that he is, and Titus in his 
place must be, the unflinching cham- 
pion at Crete. He purposes to raise 
Crete into a true Christian civilization 
through his Gospel and organized 
Church. 

2. In hope— Literally, upon hope. 
But what is it that rests upon this 
hope? Alford, translating it in hope, 
misses by saying it is the whole clause 
after apostle, from not seeing that the 
whole passage to verse 4 expands St. 
Puul’s apostle. Paul is apostle, ac- 
cording to godliness; and based upon 
hope, ctc., to end of verse 3. The apos- 
tolate is based, not, as is the mission 
of the gainsayers, (verse 9,) upon Jew- 
ish fables, (verse 14,) but upon a hope 
of eternal life, cternally promised by 
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God, ‘that cannot lie, promised 
d Num, %. 19; 2 Tim. 2. 13. 


atruthfulGod. This is his and Titus’s 
platform over all rival systems in Crete. 
Eternal life — onic lifey that life 
which belongs to the endless and glo- 
rious @ons, ages, or time-worlds, of the 
future. See notes on Matthew xxv, 46; 
Galatians i, 4,5; Ephesians i, 10. In 
this transcendent object of hope St. 
Paul’s Gospel stood alone. Cannot lie 
—Literal Greek, unlying. Hence the 
assured fulfilment of the apostolic 
hope. Before the world began — 
[Ips ypovev aiwviwy, before wonic times ; 
before the time-worlds began to roll 
on their events; from the anterior 
eternity. See notes on Gal.i, 4,5; ph. 
i, 4; ii, 2; and 2 Tim. i, 9. As Alford 
rightly says, against Huther, the same 
phrase in 2 Timothy i, 9 forbids inter- 
preting it here as merely equivalent 
to dn’ aidvocg, “from of old.” Luke 
i, 70. The promise, from eternity, is 
explained in our note to Eph. i, 4, 5, 9. 
From his very nature God eternally 
promises eternal life to all who come 
into aceord and unison with himself. 
The temporal promises of eternal things 
in the Gospel are the external expres- 
sions of the true eternal promise. And 
so the apostle declares that the onic 
life of the gospel hope is not a thing 
of to-day, but lies in ideal in the ante- 
rior eternal ages. And hereby js, per- 
haps, made clear the error of luther, 
who tells us that if the phrase means 
Jrom eternity, then promised must 
mean decreed. Just as if a mental 
promise, and that a conditional one, 
too, could not be as truly eternal as a 
mental decree! And he quotes the 
questionable authority of Calvin, who 
says: “ As the phrase treats of a prom- 
tse, it does not embrace eternal ages, 
so as to bring us to before the world — 
began, but teaches us only that many 
temporal ages had passcd since the 
promise was made.” But the true 
meaning is, that there are the “ prom- 
ise and potency” of holy and blessed 
union with God himself for all who 
thereto consent in his own appointed 
way; an cternal election of all who 
voluntarily come into that election. 
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*before the world began; 3‘ But 
hath in due times manifested his 
word through preaching, & which is 
committed unto me according to 
~the commandment of God our Sav- 
iour; 4 To ‘Titus, © mine own son 
after 'the common faith: ™Grace, 





e Romans 16. 25; 2 Tim. 1. 9; 1 Peter 1. 20.— 

2Tim. 1. 10.—g 1 Thess, 2.4; 1 Tim. 1, 11.— 
h1 Tim. 1.1; 4 10.—722 Cor. 2, 13; 8.6.16; Gal. 
238.—k1 Tim. 1. 2. 


3. But—Contrastive between. the 
ileal and the manifested promise. In 
due times—/n its own times; the times 
divinely held to be suitable for such man- 
ifestation. His word—We might have 
expected it as referring to promise, as 
manifested ; but St. Paul uses the term 
his word to identify the promise with 
tlie gospel word. Preaching—Liter- 
_ ally, proclamation. Committed unto 
me—Note 1 Tim.i, 12-17. According 
to—The third xa:@ in the paragraph. 
Paul’s apostleship accords with “elect 
faith;” which accords with “ godli- 
ness;” the preaching of which accords 
with the divine order. And the passage 
ends, as it began, at Paul's personality, 
showing that the whole is the import 
of the word apostle, so that at this 
point he makes transition to Titus. 

4. Own son—Literal Greek, genuine 
or legitimate son; son, that is, by regen- 
eration, as Paul does not hesitate to call 
even the humble Onesimus son, as being 
under his ministry converted. Genuine 
son, as being in his own true spiritual 
likeness; begotten to the Pauline gospel, 
and competent to represent and estab- 
lish it in Crete. Extended as is his 
own style and title, that assigned to 
Titus is bricf and simple. Note, 1 Tim. 
i, 2, Yet, as son, Titus seems to he 
made heir to a very full amount of 
apostolic authority, as appears in the 
very strong terms conveying functions 
m. this epistle and in this chapter. 
Even if it could be supposed that Tim- 
othy was appointed pastor of but a 
single Church in Ephesus, Titus was 
certainly a super-presbyterial superin- 
tendent of several Churches, with their 
pastors, in Crete. He was, however, 
more an itinerant bishop than a dioce- 
san. Common faith—Common to all 


CHAPTER I. 


11 
mercy, aud peace, from God tie 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ 
our Sayiour. 

5 For this cause left I thee in 
Crete, that thou shouldest "sect in 
order the things that are ? wanting, 
and °ordain elders in every city, 





ZRom. 1,12; 2 Cor. 4. 13; 2 Peter 1. 1.— 
m Eph. 1.2; Col. 1.23 1 Tim.1. 2; -2 Tim. 1. 2, 
——m1 Cor, 11. 34.—20r, left undone, — 
o Acts 14, 23; 2 Tim. 2, 2. 


the elect, verse 1. The sonship of 
Titus was not after the flesh, but after 
the faith. Grace—Note 1 Tim. i, 2. 


Portraiture of the suitable Eldership 
in Crete, 5-9, 

A miniature edition of the fuller pie- 
ture in 1 Tim. iii, 1-7, the character- 
ization of the deacons being omitted. 
The reason assigned by Wicsinger for 
the omission of the deacons is, that 
deacons are less necessary to tlie com- 
pleteness of a Church. And no doubt 
the eldership is the main trunk of the 
ministry, practically necessary to a 
Church, and the deaconship and epis- 
copate are less essential branclies ; im- 
portant, but not necessary to a valid 
Church. 

5. Left I thee in Crete—As he left 
Timothy in Ephesus on departing for 
Macedonia. 1 Tim. i, 3. Set in order— 
The Greek word implies a supplement- 
ary ordering in an incomplete work. 
Wanting—Left undone by St. Paul for 
want of time. Oxrdain — Constitute or 
appoint. Same word is used Acts vi, 3, 
where see note, and Like xii, '. The 
word itself decides nothing as to the 
mode; but undoubtedly all St. Paul's or- 
dinations were performed with the sol- 
emn laying on of hands. Adverse crit 
icism has objected that St. Paul’s delin« 
eation.of the eldership is not very com- 
plete or symmetrical, and that it says no 
more than Titus ought to have known 
without it. The portraiture consists, 
we may admit, of rough strokes rather 
than flowing lines. But it doubtless 
selects the points which most contrasted 
with the evil traits of the errorists; 
and furnished not so much informaton 
as reminder to Titus and to the elders. 
In every city—This implies that there 
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as I had appointed thee: 6 PIf 
any be blameless, 4the husband of 
one wife, "haying faithful children 
not accused of riot or unruly. 
% For a bishop must be blame- 
less, as *the steward of God; not 
self-willed, not soon angry, ‘not 
given to wine, no striker, ‘not giv- 





p1 Tim, 3, 2.—q1 Tim, 3. 12.—~?1 Tim. 3. 4. 
Matt. 24. 45; 1 Cor. 4. 1.—tLev, 10, 9; 
Eph. 5.18; 1 Tim. 3. 3.—w1 Tim, 3.3; 1 Peter 
5. 2.-— 1 Tim. 3. 2, 








were many cilies in Crete in which one 
or more Churehes existed. Christianity 
had been known for some time in the 
island, and St. Paul’s work had been re- 
vival and extension rather than first in- 
troduction. It was also Titus’s work to 
complete the reorganization. THis alone 
was the work of ordaining. If we ask 
why no old Cretan presbyter or presby- 
ters were authorized to ordain? a reason 
probably was, that, if there were such 
elders, not one was fully qualified to 
maintain Paul’s true apostolic type of 
Christian faith and order. A second 
reason may have been that an ordination, 
and the grade and office it authenticates, 
are more impressive and authoritative 
when coming from a higher organic au- 
thority. I had appointed thee—Titus 
was thus an apostle’s vicar, by an apos- 
tle appointed to do apostolic work. 

6. If—Perhaps it was a contingency 
whether many such men could be found 
in Crete, but the words do not necessa- 
rily soimply. Blameless—Possessed of 
such: knowh innocence of character as 
makes imputation of wrong at the start 
improbable. One wife—Note on 1 Tim. 
iii, 2; iv, 9. Children—Notes 1 Tim. 
ili, 4,5. Accused—Refers to children. 
There is a common but fallacious no- 
tion prevalent that ministers’ children, 
instead of being after Paul’s model, are 
worse than other people’s children. A 
modern Greek proverb is, that “ the par- 
son’s son is the devil’s grandson.” Im- 
partial statistics, however, show that in 
this country, at any rate, the reverse is 
the truth. The fallacy arises from the 
fact that people demand a ministcrial 
rectitude of ministers’ children. When 
i minister’s son, therefore, commits a 
gross fault, it is usually told with the 


en to filthy lucre; 8 * but a lover 
of hospitality, a lover of *good 
men, sober, just, holy, temperate ; 
9 ~ Holding fast * the faithful word 
4as he hath been taught, that he 
may be able »by sound doctrine 
both to exhort and to convince the 
gainsayers. 

3 de good things.—w2 Thess. 2. 13; 2 Tin. 
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awful addendum, “and a minister’s son, 
too!” No one thinks of exclaiming, 
“and a lawyer’s,” or, “a mechanic’s, 
son, too!” The transgressing minis- 
ter’s son will be remembered for a 
quarter of a century as standing proof 
that ministers’ sons are the worst of 
young men. 

7. Steward of God—Not a mere 
employé of the charge ho serves, but 
a called appointee of God, certified 
through the ordaining hand of the 
Chureh. Not—The blamelessness of 
the elder is now described with five 
negatives, showing what he must not 
be. Compare 1 Tim. iii, 3-6. . 

8. But—Contrastively, the elder must 
possess the six qualities expressed in 
the. text. 

9. Holding fast—Passing from his 
moral qualities to his doctrinal firmness 
and abilities. Faithful word—Comp. 
1 Tim. i, 15. Taught—From Christ 
through his apostles. Able—The el- 
der must be a sound theologian, and a 
competent public defender of truth and 
corrector of error. The elder is thus 
the spokesman and preacher of his 
Church. HExhort — Incowrage \cliev- 
ers, inquirers, and all willing auditors, 
Convince—Refute, and produce con- 
viction if possible. Gainsayers—Con- 
tradictors, whether in the Church or in 
the circle of listeners and attendants 
upon the congregation. As possessor of 
the truth of Christ, he was to judge, re- 
fute, and condemn all opposing heresy. 


Counter Portraiture of the Cretan 
Frrorists, 10-16, 

10. Ample are the reasons for such 

ability, for opposers are many. Un- 

ruly —Repudiating the apostolie av- 
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80 For *there are many unruly 
and vain talkers and *deceivers, 
bespecially they of the circumcision: 
11 Whose mouths must be stopped, 
©who subvert whole houses, teach- 
ing things which they ought not, 
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thority and doctrine, and setting up their 
own invented dogmas. Vain talkers— 
Utterers of the vain jangling of 1 Tim. 
i, 6, where see note. Deceivers— 
Mind-deluders, who cheat men’s brains 
with fancy dogmas. Circumcision— 
Lere, as at Ephesus, the main errorists 
were Jews. Sec note on 1 Tim. i, 4. 

11. Mouths must be stopped—Not 
by physical force, nor usually by pure 
ecclesiastical authority. Yet, while 
chureh authority is less peremptory as 
to what private members believe, it is 
rightly exerted over what the minister 
whom it authorizes shall preach. In 
the preseut verse the meaning is, that 
the gainsayers shall be sileneed by 
the ability of the elder to convince. 
Verse 9. Who not only seduce indi- 
viduals, but subvert, that is, overtirov, 
(a Greek word pliysically expressive of 
overthrowing a building,) whole houses, 
or families. St. Paul, doubtless, speaks 
from memory here, of houses like that 
of the Philippian jailer, all baptized, 
(Acts xvi, 33;) or like that of Stepha- 
nas, baptized by himself, (1 Cor. i, 16;) 
or like that of Onesiphorus, adininister- 
ing to and sustaining him, (2 ‘Tim. i, 165) 
but houses unlike those in being sub- 
verted and drawn from the Church into 
the Jewish or Gnostic fold. 

12. The fictions of these errorists 
have a congenial soil in the character 
of the Cretan population, as attested by 
a prophet of their own. The poet 
Callimachus, mentioning that it was 
said that tho tomb of Jupiter was in 
Urete, responded, “ The Cretans are al- 
ways liars.” But tle real prophet wlio 
first uttered the words quoted by St. 
Paul was Epimenides, born in Crete 
about the year 600 B.C. He was held 
to be a prophet in tlie literal sense of 
the word ag predictor of future events. 
So says a Roman writer, Apuleius, 
“Cretan Epimeuides, a renowned fore- 
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13 


4for filthy lucre’s sake. 12 ¢One 
of themselves, even a prophet of 
their own, said, The Cretians are al- 
ways liars, evil beasts, slow bellies. 
13 This witness is true.  Where- 
fore rebuke them sharply, that 





1 Tim, 6, 5.—e Acts 17, 28, —F 2 Cor. 18. 10; 
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teller and poet.” Cicero speaks of those 
“who by a certain excitement of the 
mind, and with a liberated and free 
movement, predict future events, as Ba- 
ris the Beotian, and Epimenides the Cre- 
tan.” His biographer, Diogencs Lacr- 
tius, gives instances of his predictions, 
and says, that “some say that the Cre- 
tans sacrifice to him as to a god.” Lio 
was invited to Athens to purify the 
city after its pollution in the ease of 
Cylon. He is said to have lived to 
an extreme old age, and to have been 
buried at Laecedemon. The Cretians— 
The generally profligate character of 
the Cretans was proverbial. To Cre- 
tanize was to be a liar, as to Corinthian- 
ize was to be a debauchee. See our 
vol. iv, page 9. They had a rival in 
roguery in the islanders of /Mgina, and 
the proverb was, “ A Cretan against an 
/Eginctan.” The three worst K’s were 
said to be ‘“Krete, Kappadocia, and 
Kilicia.” Always liars—Suidas, the 
lexicographer, says, “ Avetanize refers 
to Cretans, for they were liars and de- 
eeivers.” Evil beasts—Referring to 
roughness and ferocity. The island 
once ruled by the just Minos became a 
piratical nest, and Polybius and Strabo 
tell us that the Cretans were unrivalled 
in making incursions by land and sca. 
Cretan soldiers were often mercenaries 
in foreign service. Slow bellies — 
Whose god was their belly. Phil. iti, 14. 
Slow implies sluggishness and stupid- 
ity, arising from gluttony, 

13. This witness is too universal not 
to be true. St. Paul had not only read 
the fact, but he had seen it. He adds 
his own confirmation to the ancient tes- 
timony. It was not mere slander and 
witty sareasm, but sober and solemn 
truth, with the consequent solemn duty 
now to be apostolically enjoined. Re- 
bulze all these vices in them. Sound, 
or healthful, (see note, 1 Tim. i, 10,) in 
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they may be Ssound in the faith; 
14 "Not giving heed to Jewish fa- 
bles, and ?commandments of men 
that turn from the truth. #5 * Un- 
to the pure all things ave pure: but 
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the faith—F or it is a very unhicalthy 
Oh-istian faith that accords with lying, 
brutality, or gluttony. 

14. Jewish fables—Note, 1 Tim. i, 4. 
Commandments—It seems strange 
that commentators such as Wiesinger, 
Jluther, and Alford should uniformly 
say that these commandments were as- 
cetic in their character, when gluttony 
is one of the prominent traits of these 
slow bellies. Nor docs asceticism ap- 
pear to have any association with the 
Jewish fables, though it formed part 
of one side of Gnosticism, (note, 2 Thess. 
ii, 7,) which is not the heresy here re- 
buked. Simon Magus, long before this 
time of St. Panl’s writing, had no dif- 
fieulty in blending a licentious Gnos- 
ticism with the Judaism of Samaria, 
and imposing his commandments up- 
on a herd of followers, founding his 
licentious system on the assumption 
of the essential evil of matter. Acts 
vii, 9. Similarly, Nicolas, the deacon, 
(Acts vi, 5,) and the Nicolaitans of Rey. 
ii, 6, appear like licentious Jewish 
Gnostics. ‘To the same class belonged" 
the “filthy dreamers” of Jude 8. The 
commandments were tle moral, or 
rather immoral, precepts of these men. 

15. Pure all things... pure—Just 
so far as the heart is pure the eye is 
pure. The heart, under complete con- 
trol of the law of purity, sces no effec- 
tive incitement to lust in the external 
oLjeet. That control is the joint re- 
sultant of the divine law, the indwell- 
ing Spirit, and the firm will.~ Just so 
far as all concur, the world presents 
no objective temptation that wakes the 
sinful response from within. Them 
that are defiled—The slow-bellies of 
verse 12. Their inward nature is tin- 
der, that takes fire at every presented 
spark; and the sparks are flying in 
perpetual cireles around it. Kvery 
hour of the day objects are oceurrine 
to awaken lust, gluttony, rapine. Such 
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‘unto them that are defiled and un- 
believing is nothing pure; but even 
their mind and conscience is defiled 
16 They profess that they know 
God; but "in works they deny him, 


11.39; Rom. 14.14; 1 Cor. 6, 12; 10. 3; 1 Tim. 4.3. 
Rom, 14, 23.—~7m 2 Tim. 3. 5; Jude 4, 


men frame to tliemselyes a dim theory 
of life that nothing is pure, and that 
all virtue issham. To them no woman 
is chaste, no man is honest. All ap- 
parently good people are hypocrites; 
and your only honest man is the free 
liver, who commits all rascality and 
makes uo pretensions to a moral life. 
Nothing and nobody is pure, just be- 
cause they themselves are defiled. 
And unbelieving—Without that faith 
which works by love and purifies the 
heart, as these gainsayers, and slow- 
bellies, and their subverts (verse 11) 
were. Their mind—Their intellect, so 
that they think in accordance with sys- 
tematic wrong, and believe that they 
believe it, in spite of an under-current 
of moral misgiving. And conscience 
—Their moral sense is abolished, (save 
the above under-eurrent, which eannot 
be destroyed,) anda false conscience is 
constructed, by which wrong is seen 
by them to be their right. 

16. Profess... know God—Ratlier, 
they confess; the verb implying the 
truth of what they acknowledge. 
They are monotheists, acknowledging 
the holy God-of Israel. But—Con- 
trastive. There is a contradiction be- 
tween their confession and their con- 
duct. Works...deny—tTheir actions 
ignore the God who requires holiness 
of life. Abominable—The Greek ren- 
dering of that most expressive Hebrew 
term by which the Old Testament des- 
ignates that horrible blend of sexual 
licentiousness with religious worship 
of which the Phenician Sidon was the 
apparent centre, and Ashtoreth (the 
Ishtar of the Babylonian tablets and 
the Astarte of Greek literature) the idol 
goddess, against which all the foree 
of the Jehovah worship was for ages 
arrayed. This was that “voddess of the 
Zidonians,” denouneed 1 Kings xi, 6, 
And the present gainsayers were the 
true successors of the old abominable 
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being abominable, and disobedient, 

© ro} rorlc oy, . 
*and unto every good work *repro- 
bate. 


CHAPTER II. 

UT speak thou the things 
which become sound doc- 
trine: @ That the aged men be 
‘sober, grave, temperate, sound 
in faith, in charity, in patience. 
3 ¢The aged women likewise, that 
mRom. 1, 28; 2 Tim. 3. §—5Or, void of 
judgment, —a\ Tim. 1. 10; 6. at Tim, 1.13; 


chap. 1. 9.-—1 Or, vigilunt.—b6 Chap. 1. 13. 
—cl1 Tim. 2. 9, 10; 3. 11; 1 Peter 3. 3, 4.2 Or, 





sensualists against whom St. Paul— 
trne successor of the prophets of old— 
arrays all the force of Jehovah-Jesus. 
Disobedient — To the true decalogne 
which the holy Jehovah, whom they 
profess, enjoins. Reprobate—Cannot 
stand the test of scrutiny as to being 
real doers of any good work. The 
word has no reference to an eternally 
predestined reprobation. See notes on 
1 Cor. ix, 27; and 2 Cor. xiii, 5, where 
the same Greek word occurs. 


CHAPTER II. 


Portraiture of the True Ohristian 
Laity under True Teaching, 1-15. 

1. But— Marking the contrast be- 
tween the Christian laity and the gain- 
sayers and their followers in i, 10-16; 
and a proper continuance of the por- 
traiture of i, 5-9; that portraying the 
ministry, this the membership in their 
vurious classifications. Aged men and 
aged women, (2, 3,) young women and 
young men, with Titus for their type, 
(4-8,) are pictured as they should be, 
not forgetting the servants, (9, 10,) all 
in view of the divine future opened up- 
on us through the dying Christ, 11-15. 
Speak thou—The portraiture is to be 
drawn by Titus’ teachings. And 
really Titus is directed to form the en- 
tire Cretan Chureh in its various czties 
(i, 5) by his teachings; assuming that 
it will be done through the eldership 
whom he ordains. Thou in the Greek 
is doubly emphatie, by position and ex- 
press insertion; marking a very strik- 
ing contrast between Titus and the doc- 


they be in behaviour as becometh 
“holiness, not *false acensers, not 
given to much wine. teachers of 
good things; M& That they may 
teach the young women to he ‘so- 
ber, 4to love their hushands, to 
love their children, & To be dis- 
crect, chaste, keepers at home, 
good, *obedient to their own hus- 
bands, ‘that the word of God be 
not blasphemed. 6 Young men 





holy women.—3 Or, mukebates, 2 Tim, 3. 3, 
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trinaries of the last paragraph. Sound 
doctrine—Healthful teaching. 

2. Sober—The opposite of all ex- 
travagance of conduct or character. 
Grave— The opposite of al! levity. 
Temperate —Implying self-mastery ; 
the well-balanced control of all our 
appetites and passions. After these 
three adjectives of moral excellsuce, 
now follow three clauses of more 
strictly religious quality. Sound— 
Spiritually healthful. The three fol- 
lowing nouns have each the Greck 
article: in the faith, the love, the 
patience, inspired, that :s, by, and be- 
longing to, the blessed Gospel. 

3, Likewise — Zach implied, or, 
rather, supplied, from speak, verse 1. 

4. They may teach—<As Titus was 
to teach the elder, so the elder must 
teach the younger. Thus, heathful in- 
struction may be transmitted through 
many successors. Love... husbands 

. children—Unlike the gainsayers 
and their licentious adherents, Iet Vhris- 
tian women maintain the pure Jomestic 
affections. 

5. Keepers at home—Instesd of of 
kovpovc, (home-keepers,) anotlicr read. 
ing, preferred by Alford, is oixoup) ore, 
(home-workers.) Good —In temper. 
Obedient—Note, Eph. v, 22. Own— 
Kmphatie, in contrast with Gnostic mar- 
ital looseness. That. ..blasphemed— 
This eluuse, as well as the clause no 
evil...you. in verse 8, und the clause 
adorn...things, verse 10, all show the 
anxiety of St. Paul for the honour of 
Christianity, in contrast with the error- 


ists of chap. i, 10-15. 
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likewise exhort to be *sobermind- 
ed. 7% &In all things showing thy- 
selfa pattern of good works: in doc- 
trine showing uncorruptness, grav- 
ity, ‘sincerity, $% ‘Sound specch, 
that cannot be condemned; ¥ that 
he that is of the contrary part !may 
be ashamed, having no evil thing 
to say of you. 9 Hrhort ™servants 
to be obedient unto their own mas- 
ters, ad to please them well "in 


all things; not ‘answering again: 
10 Not purloining, but showing 
all good. fidelity; °that they may 
adorn the doctrine of God our Sav-- 
iour in all things. I For Pthe 
grace of God 7that bringeth salva- 
tion “hath appeared to all men, 
12 Teaching us‘ that, denying un- 
godliness "and worldly lusts, wo 
should live soberly, righteously, 
and godly, in this present world; 
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teaching us ; for the purpose that, denying, 
etc., we should live, etc. Hath appeared 
—Same Greek root, ézzdavera, epiphany, 
as is used in 2 Thess. ii, 8 to deseribe 
the resplendence of Christ’s own person 
at the second advent; here it is the re- 
splendent coming of his grace at the first 
advent. To all men depends not upon 
appeared, but salvation. All men— 
Whether servants (vers. 9, 10) or lords. 
The grace is in its nature saving to all 
men. 

12. Teaching us—That is, educating 
us to the holy model which Paul has 
been describing, (1-10,) and which he 
sums up in the closing part of this 
verse. That—In order that. The next 
words do not contain the matter that is 
taught, but the purpose or end for 
which the teaching is given, namely, 
our holy living. Soberly, in duty to 
ourselves; righteously, or justly, tow- 
ard others; godly, or devoutly, toward 
God. This present world—Time-pe- 
riod. The terms worldly and world 
here are radically different words, the 
former of the two implying keouog, 
(cosmos,) which designates tl.e physical 
world or world-frame, ani the latter, 
aiov, (won,) which designates the moral 
system, or time-world. See notes on 
Matt. xxv, 46; Rom. xii, 2; 1 Cor. 
x, 11; Gal. i, 4,5; Eph. ii, 2; iii, 21. 
We must deny worldly lusts, which 
belong to and spring from the frame of 
this world, during the present time- 
world, in view of the future time- 
world, and of the endless range of 
future eons or time-worlds. And the 


6. Soberminded—Serf-regulated, as 
against the wild impulses of youth and 
vivour. 

7. Pattem—Greck, a type, a modcl, 
a living excmplification of his own so- 
ber teaching. 

§. Sound speech—Both in the pul- 
pit and in daily converse with men. 
Cannot be condemned—That defies 
the censure of the most adverse listener. 
Contrary part— The gainsayers of 
i, 9, who are Titus’ immediate rivals 
and opposers. No evil thing—There 
is ap immense conquering power in this 
negative innocence, that allows no hold 
to the slanderor. 

9. Servants—As the subjection of 
the slave was not like that of the wife, 
based in nature and right, it was pre- 
eminently in his power not only to de- 
fend Chiristianity by innocence, but even 
to adorn it by a serene and hearty ser- 
vice to his master. As the Christian 
master could by a Christian spirit ex- 
tract all the real slavery from the formal 
slavery, so the slave could give to his 
bonds a Christian freedom by serving 
in cheerful purpose of heart. See notes, 
Luke vii, 2, and 1 Cor, vii, 21, 22. 

11 Floor—Over these precopts of se- 
vere Christian morality for the various 
elasses mentioned, St. Paul now (verses 
11-14) throws a sudden warming and 
glowing flash of illumination drawn from 
the glorious motives with which the 
udvent of tle Gospel inspires the Chris- 
tian soul. A literal and truer render- 
ing is, For hath appeared the grace of 
Ged, saving (or salvatory) for all men, 
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£3 ‘Looking for that blessed 
_ "hope, and the glorious * appearing 
of the great God and our Saviour 
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Jesus Christ; 24 ~Who gave 
himself for us, that he might re- 
deem us. from all iniquity, *and 
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looking of the next verse points to that 
glorious advent which closes the pres- 
ent, and opens the next time-world. 
13. Looking —Scee last note. We 
are to maintain the holy model of 1-10 
during the present, by a fixed and hope- 
ful looking to the glorious future. Hope 
—A cheery name for the object of hope, 
the glorious epiphany of the coming 
Christ. Appearing—The same Greek 
word as appeared in verse 11. And 
our Saviour—By our present transla- 


tion, approved by many eminent schol- 


ars, the words great God designate the 
Father, and Saviour the Son. But 
the large majority of scholars, ancient 
and modern, understand hoth the two 
appellatives, great God and Saviour, 
to be applied to Jesus Christ. 

The literal rendering of the Greek 
words would be: The appearing of the 
glory of the great God und Saviour of 
us, Jesus Christ, who gave himself for us. 
Now, as the words stand, if the two ap- 
pellatives are to designate two different 
persons, some mark of separation should 
have been interposed between them. 
The author ought certainly to have taken 
that precaution. Our translators have 
so done by interposing our before Sav- 
iour; a scarcely justifiable method, for 
of us may just as properly take in both 
appellatives as one. Another method 
for the author would have been ‘to in- 
terpose an article: the great God and 
the Savivur ofus. Greek scholars claim, 
that by the laws of the Greek the two 
appvllatives without the interposed ar- 
ticle designate one subject. But sucha 
rule belongs not to any one language; 
it belongs to every language; especially 
to every language having a definite ar- 
ticle. Indeed, the principle requiring 
some separation of the two appellatives 
is based in common seuse aud natural 
perspicuity. 

It need not be denied that there is 
force in the opposite argument of Hu- 
ther. aud Alford. It is certainly true 
that the appellative great God is no- 

Vor. V.—2 
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where else applied to Christ. The in- 
stance stands alone. But there is “ over 
all, God,” (Rom. ix, 5;) “true God,” 
(Jolin v, 20;) “mighty God,” (Tsa. ix, 6:) 
and, as-we think, “ Almighty,” in Rev. 
i, 8. Each one of these appellatives of 
supreme divinity also stands alone. 

Alford argues that in Matt. xvi, 27, 
the Son comes “in the glory of his Fa- 
ther.” But in Matt. xxvi, 31, the Son 
comes in his own glory. So that the 
glory of the present passage may-still 
be the glory of one personality. There 
was a unanimity among the early Greek 
writers of the Church in applying both 
appellatives ‘to Christ, and the verse 
was so used against the Arians. Al- 
ford seems to think that this polemic 
use of the passage weakens the value 
of their opinions. Perhaps it does. But 
is it not probable that this text had its 
share of influence in fixing the views of 
the Churel: before Arius appeared, so as 
to render the Church so nearly unani- 
mous against his views? A proper del- 
icacy in declining to use polemic au- 
thorities is commendable; but there is 
some danger of sacrificing truth even 
to over magnanimity. We are obliged 
to say that the natural reading of the 
words favours decidedly the reference 
of both appellatives to one subject. 
The words Jesus Christ tell us who is 
our great God and Saviour. And this 
exposition is confirmed by the follow- 
ing words—who gave himself, ctc.— 
indicating that the writer had but a 
single personality in his thought. We 
would, then, read: The epiphany of 
the great God and Saviour of us, 
Jesus Christ. : 

14. The judge is a saviour, for he 
who sits upon the throne once hung 
upon the cross. Gave himself—Note, 
John x, 17, 18. For us—In behalf of 
us. That he might—The moralizing 
and sanctifying cfiect of Christ’s death 
is here alone specitied, because it is 
the moral model of 1-10 that St. Paul 
is here illustrating. This is the man- 
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purify unto himself Ya peculiar 
peopie, 7zealous of good works. 
15 These things speak, nnd *ex- 


y Exod. 15. 16; 1 Peter 2. 9.——z Eph. 2. 10. 


ward effect of the atonement, but not 
its whole effect. Redeem us—fun- 
som. The Greek verb is the same root 
as lutron, used by Christ himself in 
Matt. xx, 28, and antilutron, used by 
St. Paul in 1 Tim. ii, 6, on which pas- 
sages sce our notes. A peculiar peo- 
ple — Wholly unlike the people of 
i, 1U-16; especially unlike the great 
mass of the Cretans characterized in 
i, 12; and inferentially unlike the mass 
of an unregenerate world, and peculiar 
in being exceptionally, not unto every 
good work reprobate, (i, 16) but zeal- 
ous of good works. These contrasted 
words conclude the contrasted picture 
of cach people. The word peculiar 
is derived from the Latin peculium, sig- 
nifying a property or possession re- 
served as specially one’s own; some- 
times the reserve property a slave was 
allowed to haveas his. Similar is the 
meaning of the Greek word here, and 
it emphatically designates this people 
as peculiarly his own, 

15. These things speak — Solemn 
repetition from the speak thou of ver. 1. 
These things—The precepts of verses 
1-10, and the doctrines of verses 11-15. 
Exhort—That is, incite, encourage, the 
docile to good conduct based on right 
doctrine. Rebuke — Refute, expose, 
detect, all wickedness of life and error 
in principle. With all authority — 
Derived from thy high office, from the 
great truths to be maintained, and from 
the purity, firmness, and dignity of thy 
own character and manner. Let... 
despise—Be such as no man can de- 
spise. Both in Timothy and Titus, St. 
Paul found qualities and powers capa- 
ble of compelling men to respect their 
teachings and themselves, and would 
vall those powers into action. The 
minister who cannot command for his 
cause and his character the respect 
of the community in which he lives, 
has probably mistaken his calling. Here 
closes, we think, the contrast in por- 
uaiture between the errorists of i, 10-16, 
i, 5-9, and ii, 1-15 


TITUS. 





A. D, 67. 
hort, and rebuke with all au- 
thority. Let no man_ despise 
thee. 


a2 Tim, 4, 2.—b1 Tim, 4. 12. 


CHAPTER III. 

Miscellaneous Injunctions, 1-11, 

1. Though the special contrasts bee 
tween the Christians and the Cretans 
are ended, as noted at the close of last 
chapter, yet the admonitions of this 
chapter were called out by the special 
turbulence of the Cretans generally. 
Crete had now been for years subject 
to the Roman power, which was spread- 
ing itself over the known world. That 
power, despotic and conquering all be- 
fore it, was, nevertheless, a mighty 
agency in breaking down national bar- 
riers, in bringing races into mutual ac- 
quaintance and unity, in establishing 
universal law and order, and so advane- 
ing the progress of civilization. Yet 
Gentile Crete, insular in position, was 
inclined to lawlessness and rebellion. 
The Jews in Crete, as elsewhere, were 
cherishing that spirit of hostility to 
Rome which resulted in a few years 
from this present time in the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the overthrow 
of the Jewish state. Huther doubts, 
indeed, whether there is in this chap- 
ter any special reference to Cretan tur- 
bulence, since other epistles have sim- 
ilar injunctions. Other epistles, how- 
ever, treat the subject more doctrinally, 
whereas this epistle is throughout prac- 
tical, with direct reference to surround- 
ing circumstances. But Huther adds 
correctly, that such ethical laying down 
of the law was needed for Christians, 
from the fact that governments were 
heathen. 

2. The apostle, it must be noted, is not 
laying down rules for political equity, 
but of individual Christian demeanour. 
He is not deciding that it was wrong 
for orderly Cretan statesmen to organ- 
ize an equitable revolution for the 
overthrow of Roman domination, and 
the establishment of a free, well-regu- 
lated self-government of the island. 
He is simply deciding that Christianity 
does not abolish civil government, and 
requiring the Christian man to obey a 
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CHAPTER III. 
UT them in mind *to be sub- 
ject to principalities and pow- 
ers, to obey magistrates, *to be 
ready to every good work, 2 °To 
speak evil of no man, ¢to be no 
brawlers, but ¢ gentle, showing all 
fmeekness unto all men. 8 For 
&we ourselves also were sometime 
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foolish, disobedient, deceived, ser- 
ving divers lusts and pleasures, liv- 
ing in malice and ervy, hateful, 
and hating one another. 4 But 
after that "the kindness and 'love 
of ‘God our Saviour toward man 
appeared, & «Not by works of 
righteousness which we have done, 
but according to his mercy he saved 











a@ Rom, 13. 1; 1 Peter 2. 13.— Col. 1. 10; 
2Tim, 2. 21; Heb. 13. 21. ceEph, 4. 31, — 
ee 2. 24.—e Phil. 4, 5.—7 Eph. 4. 2; Col. 





legitimate law and magistracy in the 
interests of peace and good morals. 
Note, Rom. xiii, 1-7. 

1. Put them in mind—Give them a 
reminder of what they know, but are 
ever inclined to forget. Morality is a 
simple science, if men were ready to 
acknowledge and remember its truths. 
Be subject. ..obey—Tlic former term 
expresses quiet submission, the latter 
active performance of laws and com- 
mands. Principalities — The living 
magistrates. Powers—The laws and 
authorities. Obey magistrates—The 
lesser rulers. Ready to every good 
work, as member under authorities 
of civil and social life. 

2. Speak evil—Literally, Llaspheme ; 
that is, revile or insult no one; prohib- 
iting that style of obloquy usually ex- 
changed in the rude Oretan neighbour- 
hood. All men—tIn order to inspire 
the tone of a commencing Christian 
civilization in Orcte. 

3. For— This meekness in the 
midst of a violent community would 
be a very hard task but for the high 
motives the Gospcl presents to encour- 
age it, We were once as bad as our 
fellow Jews and Cretans, aud have 
been saved only by availing oursclves 
of God’s pure mercy through Christ. 
St. Panl here, as often clsewhere, in- 
cludes himself with his readers in de- 
preciatory passages. The vices here de- 
tailed are very much a repetition of the 
ideal of verse 2. Foolish—(al. iii, 1; 
a defect of the higher or moral mind. 
Hateful—Deserving to be hated, while 
hating others. Upon this dark picture 
(as in ii, 11-14, where see notes) St. 
Paul now lets down (verses 4-7) a 


a1 Cor. 6. 11; 
4, 3.—h Chap. 
2. 3. ¢ Rom. 3. 
4,8; 2 Tim. 1. 9. 










grand illumination, brought from the 
advent of the gospel of mercy. 

4. But— Introducing the contrast 
between the depraved previous and the 
blessed after. Love—Literally, phi- 
lanthropy ; in the etymological sense of 
the word, love to mun. Appeared— 
Made its glorious epiphany. Note on 
ii, 11. This refers not to the first 
preaching of the Gospel in Crete, but 
to the revelation of Christ at his ad- 
vent to the world as Saviour of all 
that believe. : 

5. Not... righteousness—It was 
not man's righteousness, but his sin, 
that brought the Saviour and the plan 
of salvation. By works—Literally, 
out from works; as the outcome of 
works. We have done—Tlic (reek 
is, litcrally, not by works in right- 
eousness which we did; that is, did 
at the time we were potentially saved. 
He saved us—When? Not when we 
were converted, but when the love of 
God appeared at the advent of the 
Incarnate, (verse 4;) for appeared, 
have done, and saved, are all in the 
same tense, the Greck aorist, and all 
denote the same period of time. The 
whole work is conceptually viewed as 
completely done by Christ at his first 
coming. It is true, the vast pro- 
eess of our salvation is going on, and 
will not be completed until the second 
advent. Nevertheless, here as else- 
where, St. Paul’s aorist conceptually 
zontemplates the entire process,through 
all its means and stages, as one great 
act. See notes on 2 Cor. v, 14, and 
Rom. y, 12. By—As an instrument- 
al means used by Christ through his 
ministry. The washing — Or bath; 
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us, by 'the washing of regencra-| our Savionr; 7 * That being justi- 


tion, and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost; 6 "Which he shed on us 
2 abundantly through Jesus Christ 





? John 3. 3; Eph. 5. 26; 1 Pet, 3, 21.—7w Hzek. 
$6. 25; Joel 2.28; John 1. 16; Acts 2. 2; Zom. 
5. 5. 


either the bathing vessel or the act, 
which could be performed sccularly, 
either by plunging into the water or 
by the application of water to the per- 
son. Of regeneration—Not «a wash- 
ing that consisted spiritually of regen- 
eration; nor a washing that cansed 
or effected regeneration; nor a wash- 
ing necessarily simultaneous with re- 
generation; but a washing which was 
sign or seul of regeneration, as its in- 
tentional and appointed authentication. 
Just so (Rom. ivy, 11) cireumcision is 
called a “seal of righteousness.” It is 
a washing which implies regenera- 
tion. It is a sacrament; an “outward 
sign of an inward grace;” and the 
“outward sign” does assume that the 
“inward grace” already exists. In 
adults it is recognised as existing by 
faith; in infants, being quas? or virtual 
believers, as existing by the justifying 
power of the grace of Christ. 

By the early fathers baptism was it- 
self usually called regeneration. This 
was done either as using the sign for 
the thing signified, or as embracing 
both in one comprehensive term. Bap- 
tism was that external act of fuith by 
which regeneration, as both an inter- 
nal and external process, was com- 
pleted. In this view the doctrine of 
“baptismal regeneration” is correct 
enough. But so externala use of the 
word regeneration fends to produce a 
superstitious trust in the mechanical 
act of baptism, as if it were a saving 
process, or ur absolute condition of 
salvation. Yet it is in a good sense 
true that baptism, when rightly per- 
formed, does save us. See note or 
1 Peter iii, 21. Renewing—We view 
the washing of regeneration us cov- 
ering the negative side of our sanctili- 
cation, namely, the cleansing from sin; 
and renewing, the positive side, the 
empowering and invigorating the soul 
to active holiness. Both these are, in- 
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fied by his grace, °we should be 
mde heirs Paccording to the hope 
of eternal life. 

2 Greek, ricily.—n Romans 3. 3; Santee 


2 16; chapter ll. —— e Romans 
p Chapter 1. 2. 


deed, ordinarily included under the 
term regeneration. 

6. Which—Refers not to washing, 
but to Holy Ghost. Spiritually, our 
regeneration is wrought by the shed- 
ding, or affusion, of the Holy Ghost; 
by parity, corporeally, we are regener- 
ated by the afusien of the baptismal 
element. If baptism by water is duly to 
picture and symbolize God's baptism by 
the Holy Spirit, the water must be shed 
by affusion on us. Abundanthy—Lit- 
erally richly, not only in quantity but in 
affluent value and gracions liberality. 

7. That—In order that. Commen- 
tators differ as to whether it depends 
upon shed or upon saved. - By the 
former (Huther, Wiesinger, and AL 
ford) the Holy Spirit is-shed upon as 
in order to our heirship, ete. “But that 
is tracing the grand result deseribed in 
this verse to too special a point in the 
process described in verses 4-6. Make 
that depend upon saved, and verse 7 
describes the divine outcome of the 
whole process. We, then, are saved, 
by means deseribed in verses 5, 6, in 
order that we might be heirs of hope 
and glory. Being justified— As Al- 
ford notes, this may be renderet having 
been justified, and so be referred back 
to our first pardon. Or, better, we 
may identify it with the “justifieth ” 
of Rom. viii, 33, by which God contin- 
nously exonerates the faithful believer 
from charges of guilt and eondemna- 
tion. Heirs—What kind of heirs? 
Fieirs (as divinely detined in the fol- 
lowing clause) according to the hope 
not of a mere temporal patrimony, but 
of eternal life. 


Concluding Directions Official and 
Personal, 8-15, 


Verse 8 tells Titus what he must do; 
verse 9, what he must avoid: verses 
9, 10, how he must deal with inveter- 
ate heretics. 
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§ 9This is a faithful saying, and 
these things I will that thon affirm 
constantly, that they which have 
believed in God might be careful 
Fto maintain good works. These 
things are good anil profitable unto 
men. 9 But *avoid foolish ques- 
tions, and genealogies,‘ and con- 
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law ; ‘ for they are unprofitable and 
vain. 10 A man that is a heretic, 
“after the first and second admoni- 
tion, "reject; 2 Knowing that 
he that is such is subverted, and 
sinneth, ” being condemned of him- 
self. £2 When I shall send Arte- 
mas unto thee, or * Tychicus, be 
diligent to come unto me to Nicop- 





tentions, and strivings about the 


1 Tim 
2, 14, ——s1 Vim 
——12 Tim. 2. i 

8. This...saying—Trustworthy is 
the statement; nainely, the statement 
of 5-1. Affirm constantly—As the 
sum and substance of that Gospel 
which the errorists oppose, but which 
Crete must be made to hear and be- 
lieve. That—In order that. Titus’s 
constant affirmation of the Gospel uims 
at the end of reforming aud saving 
men. The purpose of the doctrine is, 
to transform the pagan aud the Jew 
to holy Christiaus. DMiaintain good 
works — By slumning the prevalent 
Cretan vices, and exhibiting ull the 
Christian virtues. Profitable unto 
men—Making them holy and happy. 

9. But, introduces the coutrast of 
the unprofitable to the profitable of 
the last verse. These foolish ques- 
tions, ctc., (note 2 Tim. ii, 23,) are the 
reverse of the above faithful saying. 
Genealogies—Note, 1 Tim. i, 4. By 
them we cannot be saved, (vorse 5,) 
nor justified, nor (verse 7) made heirs. 
They amuse, bewilder, demoralize, and 
destroy. 

10. A heretic—A maintainer of the 
above profitless dogmas, yet in the 
Church, seeking to form a party. Ad- 
monition—That his are not Christian 
doctrinas, and that the Christian Church 
is not the place for their propagation. 
Reject — Rather, abandon, let alone. 
And as the Church is supposed to fol- 
low its bishop, the Church will leaye 
him to his own fellowship. 

11, Subverted—He has ceased to 
be a believer, and has become, per- 
haps, a Gnostic. Ile has gone over 
from St; Paul to Simon Magus.  ITe 
has ceased to be a true Christian, and 
has become atrue Cretiun. Condemned 
of himself—By lis persisteut maiute- 


. 1, 153 fore 1, 9,—- Ver. 1, 14; yi’ 
4; 2Tim, 2 23; chap. 14, 


w2 Cor, 13. 2.—v Matt. 18.17; Rom. 16. 17; 
2 Thess, 3,6; 2 Tim. 3. 5; 2 Jolin ae: —-w Acts 
13, 46.—2 Acts 20, 4; 2 Tim. 4. 


nance of his heresy he pronounces his 
own anti-Christianity. He is, there- 
fore, self-defined and self-judged. You 
need not utter any excommunication 
nor any anathema, he is condemned 
of himself. 

12-15. These: closing personal di- 
rections, if not written by St. Paul, must 
have been fabricated by a forger with 
great particularity, to make the lettér 
appear to be his. 

12. Artemas—Though named, and 
probably sent, for this high mission as 
superintendent of Crete in Timothy’s 
place, he is nowhere else in thie epis- 
tle mentioned. Tradition makes him 
to have been bishop of Crete. Tych- 
icus was probably sent to Hphesus to 


‘fill the place of Timothy ‘while the lat- 


ter was visiting the apostle. Soe note 
on 2 Tim. iv, 12. So that a substi- 
tute was provided both for Timothy at 
Kphesus, and for Titus at Crete, on 
their leaving. WNicopolis—Signifying 
victory-city, was a favourite name be- 
stowed upon a number of cities; but 
scholars are generally agreed that this 





OOIN OF NIOOPOLIS IN EPIRUS. 


On the obverse the head of Augustus, with the legend 
“Vounded by Augustus;’? on the reverse a figure of 
Victory, with the legend  Nicopolis the sacred.” 


Nicopolis was the city founded at 
Actium by Augustus as a monument 
of the victory by which he becaine em- 


22 TITUS AS DUGi: 
poror of Rome and sole master of the | walls. It was situated on the western 
civilized world. This took place about | shore of Epirus in Greece, and looked 
thirty years before St. Paul gathered | out over the Adriatic Sea towards the 
his little apostolic band within its | Italy and the Rome over which the 
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PLAN OF NICOPOLIS AND ITS VICINITY. 


spot had made Augustns thelord. On 
its northwest it looked towards the 
Ilyricum where Paul had preached, 
and the Dalmatia which Titus soon 
visited. The city was now prosperous, 
and its easy communication with the 
various pointy of the world rendered it 


a promising rallying point for Christian 
niissions.. Here, probably, Paul was pro- 
jecting a system of Christian enterprise, 
and for this purpose imvited Titus and 
Timothy to be on hand. Whether the 
assemblaxe took pluce we know not. 
Probably Paul was there apprehended 
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olis: for I have determined there 
to winter, 18 Bring Zenas the 
lawyer and ¥ Apollos on their jour- 
ney diligently, that nothing be 
wanting unto them. 4&4 And let 


ours also learn #to * maintain good | 





w Acts 18, 24.——2 Verse 8.——3 Or, profess 
honest trades, Eph. 4. 28, 





and taken to Rome and martyrdom. 
Winter—2 Tim. iv, 24. Bring — 
Rather, send or forward on their jour- 
ney. Titus should, as superintendent 
of Crete, see that these apostolic evan- 
gelists should be provided with trav- 
elling expenses for their journey. Ze- 
nas—Contraction of Zenodorus, (gift of 
Jove,) as Apollos is contraction of Apol- 
lodorus, (gift of Apollo.) See our vol. ii, 
p-11. The lawyer—aA professed mas- 
ter of either Jewish or of Roman law. 
Apollos—This is the last mention of 
this “eloquent man,” and fully shows 
that he was faithful to Christ and to 
Paul to the last. See notes on Acts 
xviii, 24-28. 

14. Ours—Our Christian converts; 
who should learn to be liberal contrib- 
utors as well as Titus. Good works 
for necessary uses—Benevolent con- 


works for necessary uscs, that they 
be*not unfruitful. 15 Allthat are 
with me salute thee. Greet them 
that love us in the faith. Grace be 
with you all. Amen. 


a Romans 15. 28: Philippians 1. 11; 4. 17; Col- 
ossians Ll. 10; 2 Peter 1. 8 


tributions to necessary expenses. Une 
fruitful — Unproductive of benefit to 
the Church and world. He who is 
fruitful in holy emotions and holy pro- 
fessions should never be barren in lib- 
eral benefactions. 

15. All...with me—Though Paul 
now calls Titus and others to him, there 
are a number with him. These were 
his retinue (see notes Acts xx, 4, and 
xxi, 18) of fellow-labourers. They came 
and went by his direction. Love us—- 
Christian acquaintances who specially 
cherished his remembrance. You all 
—Not all the Churches of Crete, but 
all the attendant labourers of Titus. It 
was a salutation from Paul’s retinue 
to Titus. The subscription affirming 
that the epistle was written from Ni- 
copolis is clearly erroneous, as is shown 
by the word there in verse 12. 


INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


EPISTLE TO PHILEMON. ~ 





Turs epistle is a beautiful pendart to Colossians. It is written from 
the same Roman prison, sent by the same messengers, to the same 
Asiatic city. Philemon is not greeted among the greeted Colossians, 
because he has an entire epistle devoted to himself and his. We know, 
therefore, the date and the circumstantials of this letter. 

Onesimus, a slave of Philemon, of high qualifications, having run 
away from his. master took refuge at Rome, and was there converted 
underthe ministry of St. Paul. Nothing could be more forlorn than the ~ 
condition, or more desperate than the associates, of a loose slave in the 
slums of the Roman capital; and as Onesimus was acquainted, doubt- 
less, with Paul, at least by reputation, it was quite natural that the 
fugitive should take refuge with him, feel contrition for his sins, and 
accept the religion of the apostle and of his master. The apostle’s 
heart was deeply touched by the penitence of Onesimus, feeling for 
him a parental affection as a spiritual father, and realizing his future 
value in consequence of his conversion. This feeling of valuation is 
evinced by the fact that Paul named him, slave as he was, with honour 
in his Epistle to Colosse, as ‘‘a faithful and beloved brother.” He. 
nevertheless, foregoes the advantage of his ministry with himself at 
Rome, and sends him back to Philemon with this letter. As it is a. 
great boon he is asking of Philemon—nothing less than reception, par- 
don, and emancipation—the letter tasks the strongest powers and 
deepest feelings of the apostle’s head and heart. He opens with a 
cordial greeting to Philemon and his associates; passes a high culogy 
on the Christian character of his friend; earnestly supplicates that 
Onesimus may be received as a brother, “ as a slave; indicates his 
hopes of his future usefulness; pledges himself to right all the wrong 
he had done; and implores Philemon, by his own spiritual debt of 
conversion, to receive Onesimus as he would Paul himself, Per fectly 
aware, ag we are, that the current of commentators denies that St. 

Paul indicated emancipation, we see not the first good reason to doubt 
the fact. ‘Lo suppose that it required all this energy of expostulation 
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on the part of our great apostle to induce the devout and generous 
Philemon to receive his returned and converted fugitive without in- 
flicting death, torture, or the branding iron, according to Roman law, 
-{s, on the face of it, to suppose him worse than a respectable heathen 
slaveholder. On the contrary, the reverse view throws a luminous 
beauty over the whole epistle. And in connexion with this should 
be taken the clear and more than ordinarily trustworthy traditions 
in regard to the honourable subsequent history of Onesimus, Says 
Alford :— 





os In the apostolic Canons he is said to have been emancipated by his master, and 
in the apostolic Constitutions to have been ordained by Paul himself Bishop of Bera 
in Macedonia, and to have suffered martyrdom in Rome.—JViceph. A. E., iii, 11, In the 
Epistle of Ignatius to the Ephesians, we read, chap. i, p. 645, ‘I have received, there- 
fore, your whole community in the name of God, through Onesimus, a man of inexpressible 
Jove, and your bishop in the flesh, whom I pray you by Jesus Christ you would love, and that 
you would all seek to be like him. And blessed be He who has granted unte you, being 
worthy, to obtain such a bishop.’ It is just possible that this may be our Onesimus. 
The earliest date which can be assigned to the martyrdom of Ignatius is A. D. 107; 
that is thirty-flve years after the date of this epistle, supposing Onesimus to have then 
been only sixty-five. And even setting Ignatius’s death at the latest date, A. D. 116, we 
should still be far within the limits of possibility. It is at least singular that in chap. ii, 
p. 645, immediately after naming Onesimus, Ignatius proceeds, ‘I would be refreshed of 
you always.’ Compure Phil. 20.” 

Eusebius classes this epistle among the unquestioned in antiquity, and 
it is quoted by Tertullian, Origen, and Jerome. The fact that, as noted 
on the first verse, it was addressed: not only to Philemon. but to the 
Church at his house, gave this epistle a churchly reading, (see on 
vol. iii, p. 5,) and thereby secured its publicity and its perpetuation 
in the New Testament canon. It has ever been held to be a rave speci- 
men of the epistolary for its skilful address, its delicacy, and the depth 


of its Christianity. 

























































































































































































THE 


EPISTLE TO 


PHILEMON. 





AUL, *a prisoner of Jesus 
. Christ, and Timothy our broth- 
er, unto Philemon our dearly, be- 


a Eph. 3. 1; 4. 1; 2 Tim. 1. 8; verse 9. 


NOTES ON PHILEMON. 
Address and Greeting, 1-3. 


By a pleasant climax St. Paul in- 
cludes in his address not only Phile- 
mon, but his household and his house- 
church. Yet as soon as the greeting 
closes, he drops all reference not only 
to his own associate, Timothy, but to 
all addressed, save Philemon alone. 
He cannot address a note to Philemon 
and leave Philemon’s Christian circle 
unnoticed. In that circle St. Paul is 
truly at home; with gentle humour he 
plays upon their names; and he un- 
ceremoniously directs them to pre- 
pare lodgings for himself, not doubting 
that his personal coming is an object 
of their prayers. 

1, Prisoner of Jesus Christ—Note 
on Ephesians iii, 1. A playful parody 
here on his higher title of apostle of 
Christ. We may safely assume that St. 
Paul habitually applied this phrase to 
himself with genial pleasantry. while 
imprisoned, as a title at once of hu- 
mility and honour. Bp. Wordsworth 
piquantly remarks, “There was some 
apprupriateness in introducing himself 
asa ‘bondsinan of Christ,’ in a letter 
where he pleads the cause of a bond- 
slave.” Timothy our (or, rather, the) 
brother. Timothy, when addressed 
by Paul, was a son; when named to 
others, was elevated to the style of 
brother. Fellow labourer—In noting 
St. Paul’s play upon the names of these 
friends, observe that Philemon means 
Jriendly, Archippus means cavalry cap- 
fain, and Onesimus means profitable. 
Hence the first is his co-worker, the 
second is his fellow soldier, and the 


loved, *and fellow labourer, 2 And 
to our beloved Apphia, and *Art- 
chippus ‘our fellow soldier, and to 


6 Phil. 2, 25.—c Col. 4. 17.—d Phil. 2. 25. 





third was once (verse 11) unprofitable. 
Cowper, the poet, rebuking the witti- 
cisms of clergymen, places St. Paul be- 
fore them as a model of perpetual seri- - 
ousness; giving them leave, if they can 
find one playful passage in his writ- 
ings, to preach jokes forever. The 
pleasantries of this epistle suggest that 
Cowper’s taste was slightly over-pu- 
ritanical, and give us the idea that, 
in his circle of private friends, St. 
Paul, while holding his apostleship 
ever visible in the background, was 
often a cheery companion.. Genial 
pleasantry, avoiding broad levity, vul- 
garity, indecency, and malignity, is an 
amiable and Christian quality. It is 
healthful to mind and body, takes re- 
pulsiveness. from piety, and sheds a 
rightful happiness around the circle. 
How, where, and when Philemon had 
been Paul's fellow labourer, is un- 
known. It is not clear that Paul had 
ever been at Colosse; but Philemon 
may have been his convert, and subse: 
quent assistant in establishing Chris- 
tianity in the neighbouring city of 
Iphesus. 

2. Apphia—The Roman name Ap. 
pia; doubtless designating Philemcn’s 
wife. Tradition honours her as a mar- 
tyr with her husband. Archippus-— 
Signifying “master of horse,” and so 
Paul’s fellow soldier. This heroic ti- 
tle confirms the belief that Col. iv, 17 
(where see note) was a word of cheer 
to him, and not of reproof. Church 
in thy house—Notes on Rom. xvi, 5; 
1 Cor. xvi, 19; and Col. iv, 15. From 
the last passage it is certain that there 
were at least two house-churches in 
Colosse. Probably there were several, 
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*the Church in thy house: 8‘ Grace 
to you, and peace, from God our 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

4 ©] thank my God, making men- 
tion of thee always in my pray- 
ers, & Hearing of thy love and 
faith, which thou hast toward the 
Lord Jesus, and toward all saints; 
6 That tle communication of thy 


eRom. 16.5; 1 Cor. 16. 19.-—/ Eph. 1. 2.— 
g Eph. 1.16; 1 Thess. 1. 2; 2 Thess, 1, 3.—/ Eph, 
each with its own churchly organ- 
ization, and collectively forming the 
Chureh of Colosse addressed by St. 
Paul’s epistle. A number of house- 
_ congregations would require several 
sets of elders and deacons; which 
would naturally require a president- 
presbyter or bishop fcr the city, in- 
eluding suburbs. A wealthier member 
supplied a room, or, perhaps, the court 
of his house; and his home became a 
“ meeting-house,” a “church.” . The 
Greek commentator, Theodoret, fifth 
century, says: “Philemon was a citi- 
zen of Colossze, and his house’ still 
remains in that city.” Its double char- 
acter as chureh and residence. might 
reuder it memorable and traditional. 
Though the matter of Onesimus was 
personal between St. Paul and Phile- 
ron alone, yet it would possess an 
interest for the cutire coterie that met 
for worship in Philemon’s court. An 
epistle from the great apostle, and 
glad news from the fugitive Onesimus, 
would raise a stir in the hearts of the 
little band, and form rich topic for 
listening ears and praying lips. 

Devout recognition of the richness 
of Phil:mon’s Obristian character, 
4--7, 

From this point all are forgotten but 
Philemon, who is addressed in the see- 
oud person singular. And preparatory 
to the great request of verse 10 Paul 
testifies the high tone of Philemon’s 
Christianity, grounding the request in 
his Christian fellowship. 

4, My God—Note, Acts xxvii, 23. 
Always qualities thank. 

5. Hearing—This participle is, in the 
Greek, a continuous present; constantly 
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hearing, and so moved to make men-, 
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faith may become effectual ‘by the 
acknowledging of every good thing 
which is in you in Christ Jesus. 
7 For we have great joy and con- 
solation in thy love, because the 
bowels of the saints ‘are refreshed 
by thee, brother. 

8 Wherefore, 'though I might 
be much bold in Christ to enjoin 





1,15; Col. 1. 4. —@ Phil. 1. 9, 11.——& 2 Cor. 7. 13; 
2'Tim, 1. 16; ver. 20.—71 Thess, 2. 6. 

tion of you in my prayers. Thanks 
for his convert’s present piety prompted 
prayer for his higher spiritual attain- 
ments. Philemon, he heard, manifested 
faith, not only toward the Lord Je- 
sus, but he manifested his faith in Je- 
sus toward all saints. 

6. That—Depending on prayers in 
last verse, showing for what St. Paul 
prayed in Philemon’s behalf. Com- 
munication — Rather, communion, or 
cominon sharing with others in some 
one interest. Thy faith—Greck, te 
fuith, showing the interest in which the 
communion was. Render the phrase 
thus: Lhe communion of the faith. You 
—tThe proper reading is us, referring to 
the body of participators in the com- 
mon faith. Acknowledging—Rather, 
knowing by experience, or experiencing. 
In us depends upon experiencing. Ren- 
der the whole: That thy sharing of the 
faith may be efficient in (or to) the ex- 
periencing in us of all that is good, 
unto (the glory of) Christ Jesus. 

1. Bowels—A term thrice used in 
this epistle. Because tle bowels are 
very sensitive to our deep emotions, and 
are a central part of tle man, the term 
is used to signify our strongest afiec- 
tions and movements of feeling. Tne 
saints—Not only of Colosse, Tut of 
other parts, visiting and entertained at 
Philemon’s hospitable home. Brother 
—limphatic, from final position in the 
paragraph, as it is the last word in the 
Greek of the Epistle to the Galatians. 


Request for the kind reception of 
Onesimus, 8-21, 

8. Wherefore—Thie request is made 
in view of the high Christian cliaracter 
of Philemon, as described in the preced- 
ing paragruph. Enjoin thee — Paul 
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thee that which is convenient, 
§ Yet for love’s sake I rather be- 
seech thee, being such a one as Paui 
the aged, ™and now also a prisoner 
of Jesus Christ. 10 I beseech thee 
for my son "Onesimus, °whom I 
have begotten in my bonds: 





a. Verse 1.—x Col. 4. 9.—o 1 Cor, 4. 13; 
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HH Which in time past was to thee 
unprofitable, but now profitable to 
thee and to me: £2 Whom I 
have sent again: thou therefore re- 
ceive him, that is. mine own bow- 
cls: 28 Whom I would have re- 
tained with me, Pthat in thy stead 


Gal. 4. 19.—p 1 Cor. 16.17; Phil. 2. 30 





holds his apostolic authority in reserve, 
lest he deprive Philemon of the honour 
of doing the noble thing freely, and 
from the fountain of his own Christian 
fecling. Convenient— An obsolete 
sense of the word for the becoming, the 
befitting, the suitable to thy Christian 
character. And, for the Christian, the 
highest befitting is the highest right, 
pure, generous, and magnanimous. Phi- 
lemon must do the lefittiny to the high 
picture Paul has given of him. 

9. Being such—Alford, and others 
of the best class of commentators, 
place a period before being, a comma 
after such, and a coinma. after Christ. 
The following as, then, does not corre- 
spond with such; and such refers to 
Paul as being entitled to enjoin, as 
above. Being such, (as might enjoin 
thee,) being Paul the aged, being also 
Christ’s prisoner—for these tliree mo- 
tives he docs beseech. Ile is thus 
triply a supplicator for Onesimus, plac- 
ing his owu persouality as pleader in 
front of lus cheut. The aged—The 
veneration for his own age, for his long 
antecedents of toils, imprisouments, and 
martyrdoms, must plead ‘for Onesimus. 
Paul was “a young man” at the mar- 
tyrdom of St. Stephen, (Acts vii, 58,) 
but as he was then clothed by the San- 
hedrin with plenary authorities, and 
was himsclf a member of the Sanhe- 
drin, he was, probably, uot less than thir- 
ty years of age. Supposing this to have 
been A. D. 37, and the letter to Phile- 
mon A. J), 63, Paul must now be near 
sixty. But bearing the weight of only 
sixty years, he bore the load of a life 
of labours and excitements, and the 
prestige of a great history, so as to 
have possessed the venerability of near 
seventy. But his age of sixty would im- 
ply that Philemon, from whom St. Paul 
slaims the deference due to age, was a | 





much younger man, go that Archippus 


could hardly have been, as some com- 


mentators suggest, bis son. 

10. My son Onesimus—The Greek 
order of words is, for my son, whom 
I have begotten in my bonds—Ones- 
imus. ‘Tlie Mnglish order loses the re- 
luctant delay of Paul to mention to 
Philemon the offensive name of the 
culpable runaway. The reader will 
trace the skill of Paul in his progres- 
sive approach to this point from the be- 
ginning of his epistle. Philemon, as 
he reads along, is led through a train 
of soothing preparatorics, the object of 
which he does not suspect until he 
reaches this central word. All the cir- 
cuitous prelude is in behalf of Paul’s 
own bond-begotten son. 

1l. Unprofitable—A play upon the 
name Onesimus, which signifies prof. 
itable. 

12. Sent again—Sent back to thee, 
If all slaves sent back had been sent 
with a like spirit and result, a “fugitive 
slave law” might have been almost a 
Christian institution. The phrase thou 
therefore receive, is a reading of 
doubtful authority. Own bowels-- 
My own soul and vitals. There is no 
allusion to paternity in the words. 

13. In thy stead—His ministry to 
Paul would not, therefore, be a servile 
one—a waiting on the apostle’s bodily 
wants—butsueh a ministry as Philemox 
would have rendered, namely, aid in 
the Gospel. Slavery in ancient times 
often held cultured men in its bonds, 
Tyro, the bondsman of Cicero, was a 
literary aid to the orator. And thera 
is quite a probability that Oncsimus was 
a more competent apostolic assistant 
than Philemon. This accounts, in some 
degree, both for St. Paul’s profound in- 
terest in his case, and for the traditions 
of his subsequcut episcopate. The ser- 
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he might have ministered unto me 
in the bonds of the gospel: 24 But 
without thy mind would I do noth- 
ing; that thy benefit should not 
be as it were of necessity, but will- 
ingly. 45 * For perhaps he there- 
fore departed for a season, that 
thou shouldest receive lim forev- 
er; 16 Not now as a servant, but 
above a servant, $a brother beloved, 
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specially to me, but how much 
more unto thee, tboth in the flesh, 
and in the Lord? 97 If thou 
count me therefore "a partner, re- 
ceive him as myself. 4&8 If he 
hath wronged thee, or oweth thee 
aught, put that on mine account; 
419 I Paul have written ¢ with 
mine own hand, T will repay 7: 
albeit. 1 do not say to thee how 








q2 Cor. 9. 7.—7 Gen. 45. 5, 8.—s Matt. 25. 8; 


1 Tim. 6,2; 1 Jno, 5.1.—# Col. 3.22. —u2Cor,s.2. 








vice was such a subordinate ministry 
as John Mark, and Timotby in his early 
days, rendered to Paul. 

14. Without thy mind... willingly 
—The same reserve as above, both as 
apostle ané spiritual father, leaving 
to Philemon the chance of a free-will 
obelience. 

15. Departed. ..season...for ever 
—A beautiful apologetic for the fugi- 
tive. He sinned, but even his sins are 
divinely overruled and transformed into 
an instrument for the good of you both. 
For ever—A word suggestive of an 
immortal fellowship, and so intimating 
that it does not imply a perpetual ser- 
vitude. 

16. Not now—Literally, no longer as 
a slave, but above a slave; words odvi- 
ously signifying, both negatively and pos- 
itively,an end of theserfdom. To he no 
longer as aslave, is to cease to be a slave; 
and to be above a slave, is to be out of 
a servile rank. This view is slightly 


diminished by the as, but that word is |- 


used to soften the bolduess of his asking 
the abdication, by Philemon, of a legal 
rigkt. We cannot believe that Paul 
uses so much solicitude to secure a mere 
receiving and exempting from torture of 
a penitent slave by a deeply Christian 
man. A short time previously to this, 
Paul’s attention was called to the atroc- 
ity of Roman slavery by a notorious pub- 
lie event. ‘The prefect, or “mayor,” of 
Rome was murdered by one of his slaves, 
and the whole body of his slaves, em- 
bracing a large multitude, including wo- 
men and children, were publicly slaugh- 
tered, in obedience to Roman law. 

It may not be the duty of a Christian 
living in the eentre of a slave-holding 
country, to manumit his slaves; but it 


is a public sin, in a Christian republic, 
to maintain a system of slavery, and it 
is a personal sin in every individual cit- 
izen not to use his voice, vote, and in- 
fluence to do away the system. 

Brother...to me — Although hu- 
manly there had becn but a transient 
relation, yet divinely there was a di- 
vine tie between the apostle and his 
convert. Specially—As my borndage- 
begottenson. Inthe flesh. ..Lord— 
The human and the divine tie. The hu- 
man tie is not perpetuated slavery, as 
commentators pervert the words in 
the flesh. Onesimus forgiven, eman- 
cipated, a bishop, would be humanly 
most dear to his former master and 
benefactor; diviuely dear as a fellow- 
labourer in the Gospel. That commen- 
tators should cut off, by a series of ex- 
egctic violences, a view so obvious and 
so infinitely more worthy of Paul, of 
Philemon, and of the Gospel, looks like 
one-sideduess. 

17. As myself—Not merely receive 
him, but receive him asme. Which, 
of course, does not mean clap the fetters 
on him again, whether of servile iron or 
of Roman law; but receive him as a 
brother, a Christian, and a Christian 
minister—a partner. 

18. If—A word interposed to soften 
the positiveness of the charge. If 
he hath wronged thee—By tLeft or 
embezzlement, as he had, doubtless, 
confessed to Paul: Or oweth thee 
aught—If there is any pecuniary loss 
which he should make good in order 
toemancipation, Put. ..mine account 
—St. Paul will square it up. 

19. Mine own hand—It is unrea- 
sonable to suppose, a8 some commen 
tators do, that Paul took up his stilua 
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thou owest unto me even thine own 
self besides. 2@ Yea, brother, let 
me have joy of thee in the Lord: 
vrefresh my bowels in the Lord. 
2i Having confidence in thy 
obedience I wrote unto thee, know- 
ing that thou wilt also do more 
than I say. 

22 But withal prepare me also a 





v Verse 7.— 02 Cor. 7. 16.—# Phil. 1. 25; 
2 24. U8 ee 1, 11.—<Col. 1.7; 4, 12.— 
a Acts 12. 12, 


and wrote solely this sentence. He may 
be supposed to have written so brief an 
epistle with his own hand. And this 
emphatic mine own hand constitutes 
a good promissory note, that if Phi- 
lemon cannot bear the pecuniary loss 
resulting from pardon, amnesty, and 
emancipation, I Paul will, Albeit— 
A slight stay against Philemon’s en- 
forcing the promissory note. Owest 
... thine own self—And so art bound 
to what my request and thy duty in- 
spire tlice to do. 

20. Yea, brother — Earnestly and 
repetitively emphasizing the request. 
Refresh—Rather, @varavody, compose; 
stop the anxious commotion of my 
bowels, my emotions. 

21. I wrote—As if speaking to Phi- 
lemon at the moment of his reading 
this letter. Ifore than I say—Will 
interpret my soltened requests to their 
fullest meaning, and do even more 
than I say ; will render Onesimus every 
Christian aid to every Christian duty, 
looking to a hopeful future. Here (as 
Dr. Hackett in Lange quotes) Alford. 
De Wette, Bleek, and others, recognise 
an allusion to emancipation not before 
expressed. It is a much richer con- 
struing of the whole epistle, to say that 
this is an allusion to something more 
than the emancipation already repeat- 
edly but delicately expressed. 


Personal Qonclusion, 22-25, 
22. Withal—Literally, But at the 
game time. Prepare...lodging —A 


lodging: for *I trust that ¥through 
your prayers I shaH be given unto 
you. 23 There salute thee 7 Epa- 
phras, my fellow prisoner in Christ 
Jesus; 24 * Marcus, Aristarchus, 
¢ Demas, ¢ Lucas, my fellow labour- 
ers. 25 ©The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ de with your spirit. 
Amen. 





b Acts 19. 29; 27. 2; Col. 4. 10.—cUo.. 4 14, 
<a Tim. 4. 11. — e2 Tim. 4, 22; 2 Peter 





mancate, given with the authority of 
an apostle, and still more the confi- 
dence of a friend who knew that his 
coming was an object of earnest pray- 
ers. A lodging — Which explains 
Philemon’s hospitality in verse 7. 

23. Hpaphras—A bbreviated form of 
Epaphroditus, as Luke of Lucanus. 
See our life of Luke, vol. ii, p. 11. Per- 
haps the same person as mentioned Phil. 
ii, 25; iv, 18. The fact of both being 
with Paul at Rome during his imprison- 
ment indicates this; nor does it at all 
contradict this sameness, as Dr. Hackett 
seems to think, that he was part of the 
time, as it here appears, in prison there. 
Tt is also not here said that he belongs 
in Colosse, and so does not contradict 
the statement that he really belonged 
to Philippi. We are not to suppose 
lwo persons where one is amply suffi- 
cient to fulfil all the conditions of the 
two. 

24. Marcus—The evangelist. See 
his life, prefixed to his gospel in our 
vol. i. Aristarchus—N ote Acts xix, 29. 
Demas—Abbreviated form of Deme- 
trius. See notes Col. iv, 14 and 2 Tim. 
iv, 10. Iucas—Luke the evangelist. 

'95. Your—In the plural, indicating 
that the benediction included all in the 
greeting of verses 1-3. Spirit—More 
solemn than you simply, as it is with 
the spirit of man that the Spirit of God 
communes. 

The superscription, though not writ- 
ten by Paul, is ancient, and, ‘unlike some 


of the superscriptions, correct. 
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TO WHOM WRITTEN. 


THE title of the book, ‘‘to the Hebrews,” if not given by the author, 
must have been adopted by its copyists and readers upon its earliest 
circulation. It is the only title found in all the ancient manuscripts 
and copies in every part of the world. Its earliest receivers from the 
author, its earliest publishers and circulators, must, therefore, have cer- 
tainly been “Hebrews.” But what is meant by “Hebrews?” Primarily, 
it designates persons of Hebrew descent, whether born in Palestine or 
elsewhere. Thus Paul, though born in Cilicia, out of Palestine, asserts 
himself a “ Hebrew of the Hebrews.” Phil. iii, 5; 2 Cor. xi, 22. At one 
time, in Jerusalem, (Acts vi, i, where see notes,) it is used in antithesis to 
Hellenists, or Jews by descent but of foreign birth. This appears to 
have been but temporary, for the wore appears later to be used specially 
in application to the entire Christian Church at Jerusalem. Thus 
Delitzsch says, “The Church of Jerusalem actually bore the title 4 rév 
‘EGpalwv exxanoia, (Clementis, Hp. ad Jacob., hom. 11, 35,) as consisting 
entirely of Hebrews.” So Eusebius, in his Church History, (iv, 5,) says 
that the Jerusalem Church consisted of beliewing Hebrews, e& 'EGpatwv 
motor, SO, as we might expect, the very title of the book, ‘‘to the 
Hebrews,” not only points to Palestine, but designates the capital of 
Palestine, the sacred head of the Hebrew race. 

This designation is confirmed by two considerations. First, the 
epistle, however widely it was to be afterwards circulated, wa3 prima- 
rily addressed to a single Church; and, second, circumstances show 
that Church to have been Jerusalem. That it was primarily addressed 
to a single Church is clear from the last chapter, which is familiar in its 
tone, and adjusted to the peculiarities of a particular Church, espec- 
fally the last three verses. The writer there informs the Church of 
Timothy’s liberation, of his own hope soon to visit them with Timothy, 
and gives them the salutations of the Italian Christians present with 
him. See our notes on the passage. It is certain, then, that this epis- 
tle was sent to, and received by, a single local Church. 
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And this Church was Jerusalem. To what single Church would an 
epistle intended for the Hebrew Christians in general be addressed, but 
to the old representative capital? To what other Church would an epis- 
tle be entitled ‘‘to the Hebrews?” Such is the fair and clear presump- 
tion. We should assume this anticipatively, and maintain it until we 
are met by fair counter proof. The presumption is also against any side- 
way city, as Casarea or Alexandria; none of which ever made any claim 
in the early ages to the honour. If Caesarea was really the Church ad- 
dressed, (as Stuart is inclined to think,) how happens it that Eusebius 
of Caesarea, the great Church historian, never heard of it? If written 
to Alexandria, strange that the illustrious line of Alexandrian schol- 
ars, including Origen, never dreamed of it. If to Rome, as Alford con- 
jectures, it is unaccountable that early Rome ignores or rejects both its 
Paulinity and its canonicity. Weare thus shut up to Jerusalem alone. 

This view is confirmed by the minute knowledge of the temple 
ritual required by the epistle of its readers. Scholarly men might, 
indeed, be familiar with these details, but our author is not addressing 
the learned class, but the mass of the people. To the men perfectly 
acquainted with their minutiz the appcal is first made, namely, to the 
Jerusalem Christians; and then the epistle could well go the rounds 
of all the Palestinian, and then of the Gentile, Churches. Particularly 
the phrase, ‘‘ without the gate,” (xill, 12, where see our note,) presup- 
poses that the mind of author and reader is at Jerusalem. Delitzsch 
acutely remarks, that in the epistle the constant antithesis is not 
between the synagoyue and the Church, but between the temple and 
the exiovvaywyn — episynagogue—of the Christians. ‘‘ No traces,” he 
remarks, ‘‘are found of any such purely Jewish Churches as this 
addressed Church was, in the dispersion.” 

The assumption that this epistle was addressed to Jerusalem agrees 
remarkably with the relations of Paul to that Church. It was about 
six years before its writing that the apostle visited Jerusalem, attend- 
ed by a retinue of friends, bearing donations from Greece and Asia to 
the ‘‘ poor saints at Jerusalem.” He was, with his friends, ‘* received 
gladly,” and was entertained at the house of Mnason, “an old disciple.” 
And this fact answers the objection, that the rea tds * of Jerusalem, 
being ‘‘ poor,” could not have exercised the hospitality ascribed to 
the receivers of this epistle, vi, 10. But Paul and his company had 
experienced these very hospitalities, and could afford to give credit 
for them. The plentiful hospitalitics which, as ‘* mother Chureh,” 
the Jerusalem Christians had to exercise, may have contributed to 
mike them ‘‘poor.” The next day he was received in state by James 
with the elders, whom he “saluted” and favoured with a full report 
of his missionary success ‘‘among the Gentiles,” for which ** they 
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glorified the Lord.” (Acts xxi, 17-20.) It is plain that the heart 
of the Church, including James, was fully with Paul. So it had been 
at the Jerusalem Council, years before. (Acts xv, 1-19.) But, as at 
the Jerusalem Council, so at this last visit, there was a body of Ju- 
daistic outsiders bitterly opposed to Paul. As it was. the week of 
Pentecost, myriads of rural Judaistic Christians were in town. and 
it was fatally concluded that Paul should perform a ritual to concili- 
ate them. In this performance he was assaulted by a mob of anti- 
Christian Jews, from them was rescued by the Romans, and sent 
into what proved an imprisonment finally at Rome. Peculiarly ap- 
posite is his applicaticn of the word restored (xiii, 19) to his return 
to a Church from which he had thus been violently snatched without 
even permission to bid them a hasty farewell. That with this Church 
he should afterward retain exchanges of communication, and that 
to it he should address a memorable epistle, second only to his 
Roman, has an interesting presumption in its favour. It precisely 
tallies, also, with the fact, that while the closing chapter amply re- 
veals his person to the Churel: he addresses, his name should be with- 
held from its commencement, in order that its circulation among 
the Judaistic Churches*of Palestine might not be impeded. This 
is the ancient solution; and we hold it as still standing good. It 
blends beautifully, too, with the testimony of the primitive Pan- 
tenus, yet to be given, that Paul declined to style hiniself Apostle in 
writing to the Jerusalem ‘‘ Hebrews,” reverently conceding that title, 
as the epistle truly dees, to Him who was alone the divine Apostle to 


the chosen race. Heb. iii, 1. 


AT WHAT TIME WRITTEN. 


The use of the present tense in ix, 7, in describing the performance 
of the Jewish ritual, clearly indicates that the temple is still standing 
and Jerusalem undestroyed. But, as we interpret x, 25, 37, the 
Christians of Jerusalem were looking for the omens designated by our 
Lord (Matt. xxv) as betokening its coming doom. But the most pre- 
cise date we think is fixed by xiii, 23, (where sce our note,) which 
shows this epistle to have been written not long after Philippians, 
which was written about A. D. 63. To the Philippians Paul had 
given notice that when his judicial destiny was decided, he would 
send Timothy to them, and now he informs the Hebrews that Timothy 
is on that mission. This epistle, therefore, cannot be dated later than 
64, six years before the destruction of Jerusalem. St. James had, ac- 
cording to Josephus, been martyred in 62, so tliat le may be counted 
among the martyrs peruse at ise I in xiii, 7. See Introduction to the 


Epistle to James, 
Vow. V.—8 
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AUTHORSHIP OF THE EPISTLE. 

Of the three great divisions of the Church—the EasrErn, including 
Asia Minor and Palestine, the ALEXANDRIAN, and the WESTERN or Re- 
MAN—the first two received the epistle as Paul’s, the last rejected it, both 
as canonical and Pauline. Yet those who received it as historically 
Paul’s, did frequently, on account of its peculiarity of style, either 
conjecture it to have been translated into Greek from a Hebrew 
original written by Paul, or that in some way Paul’s thoughts had 
been clothed with verbiage by another pen than his—as a guess, 
perhaps Luke’s or Clement’s. And here we reject the illegitimate 
process by which Liinemann and others bring out a very illegitimate 
anti-Pauline conclusion. They illogicaily confound a matter of his- 
torical fact, namely, the true authorship by Paul, with a matter of 
~ opinion, namely, a conjectural solution of the problem of the style. 
Eliminate the mere opinion from the historical fact, and we have left 
a very clear consensus of the Palestinian and Alexandrian Churches in 
the actual uncontradicted authorship by Paul. And this elimination 
should be made. For in a matter of style the modern critic may be 
as well able to judge as the ancient; but in a matter of fact the 
modern inquirer depends upon the ancient testimony. The one is 
guess, the other is history. 

I, That the PaLEsTin1ANn Cuurcu, to whom the epistle was addressed, 
received it as Paul’s, is a very decisive fact. If the epistle were writ- 
ten to Jerusalem Paul was certainly its author. The closing chapter 
of the epistle entirely demonstrates that the true author was known 
to the Church addressed, and that in all probability he subsequently 
visited the Church in company with Timothy. Five or six years 
afterwards Jerusalem was swept out of existence, and was unable 
to make its claim to be the Church of this epistle. And yet all the 
Kast claimed it as written to the East. The title “‘To the Hebrews” 
was stamped upon it. And when the Peshito Version, which was a 
translation of the Greek Testament into the Palestinian vernacular, 
was made, Ilebrews was inserted by Palestinian authority in the canon, 
and in immediate connexion with the Pauline epistles, 

Though no early Oriental writers are now extant to be quoted in 
behalf of Paul’s authorship, vet we have the most conclusive evidence 
of the unanimity of the East. Sr. Jerome, though a Latin writer, 
spent a large share of his life in Bethlehem-Judah, and the real view 
of the East is by him repeatedly stated. Thus, in his Epistle to Evag- 
rins he uses this expression: ‘“ The Epistle to the Hebrews, which all 
the Greeks receive, and some of the Latins,” In his Epistle to Dar- 
danus he says: “This epistle, which is inscribed to the Hebrews, is 
received as the Apostle Paul's, not only hy the Churches of the Hast, 
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but by all the past ecclesiastical writers of the Greek language, though 
the most [that is, of the Latins] think it the work of Barnabas or Clem- 
ent: and this makes no difference, since it is the work of a man of the 
Church, and it is daily celebrated in the reading of the Churches. If 
the custom of the Romans do not receive it among the canonical Seri p- 
tures, just as the Greek Churches, with equal freedom, do not receive 
tle Apocalypse of John, yet we receive both; not following the cus- 
tom of the day, but following the authority of the ancient writers, wks 
mostly use the testimonies of both, not as they are sometimes accus- 
fomed to do with the apocryphal writers, but as canonical.” 

From this testimony we know that—1. The Churches of Palestine, 
and the great body of Eastern Greek writers, received the book as 
Paul’s; he was accepted by the Hebrews as author of their book of 
Hebrews: 2. In this the Latins dissented from them: 8. The book was 
‘read by the Palestinians in the public service: 4, For Jerome to accept 
the book as Pauline and canonical was to disregard the notion of the 
hour, and to rely on the “authority of the ancient authors.” Now as 
Jerome was master of the Christian literature of Palestine and the 
East, as our modern times are not; and as he knew the public services 
and sentiments of the Palestinian Churches, this, testimony covers the 
groun«| conclusively. Jerome would, indeed, be too late to be a primi- 
tive witness to the fact of Pauline authorship; but he is a decisive wit- 
ness of the testimony of all the preceding writers and of the Hebrew 
Churches. With full knowledge of the whole case he not only aban- 
doned the western opinion for the eastern, but he was, with Augustine, 
a main mover in converting the Western Church to correct opinions. 

Evsrsius, the father of Church history, resided in Caesarea, Pales- 
tine, and was among the first to give a complete catalogue of New Testa- 
ment books, with their authors. He divides the proposed books into 
three classes: the undisputed, the disputed, and the spurious. He reck- 
ons fourteen epistles, thereby including Hebrews as Paul’s uriligput. 
edly with a rescrve—1. That its Pauline authorship was questioned by 
some of the Latins; and, 2. That its style indicated it to be a transla- 
tion fiom Paul’s original Hebrew. His words are, (Book III, chap. ili,) 
“ Fourteen are clearly and certainly Paul's; although it is proper to, be 
hnown that some have rejected that which is written to the Hebrews, 
alleging, with the Church of Rome, that it is spoken against as not 
belonging to Paul.” Herein we note two things: 1. Eusebins himself 
considers the epistle to be certainly Paul's, and that this is the true 
churchly opinion; 2. That the counter view is limited to “the Church 
of Rome,” in deference to which a “some” dissent, not numerous 
enough to prevent the book's being classed with the undisputed. Yet, 
in deference to these, he does, in a later passage, call it disputed 
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According as he recognised these dissenters or not, the epistle wag 
disputed or undisputed. But the dissent was not native to Palestine. 

In default of extant remains of ancient eastern writers we have some 
important indie xtions of this unanimity. The Council of Antioch, in 
about A. D. 264, issued a letter in regard to the heresy of Paul of Samo- 
sata, containing passages quoted from our book of Hebrews, and one, 
as Stuart says, is “directly ascribed to the same apostle who wrote tlis 
Epistle to the Corinthians.’—Evusegivs, Heel. Hist., vii, 30. This was, 
of course, a testimony of a representative body of eastern bishops. 

‘The argument is conclusive that 2 Peter iii, 15, 16 attributes this 
epistle to Paul. The words are: ‘‘ Even as our beloved brother Vaul 
also, according to the wisdom given unto him, hath written unto you; 
as also in all his epistles, speaking in them of these things; in which 
are some things hard to be understood.” On these words we note: 
1. They speak of a particular epistle “ written unto you,” in distinction 
from ‘‘ all his epistles.” There is an antithesis between “all” and 
‘written unto you.” One particular epistle is isolated from “all” the 
rest. 2. That one was “written unto you;” that is, to the converted 
“Hebrews.” For it was to such that the First Epistle to Peter was 
written, (1 Pet. i, 1, where see note;) and ‘‘this second epistle” was 
written to the same, as appears by 2 Peter iii, 1. The one epistle 
“written unto you” was written to the Hebrews, and could be no 
other than this epistle. 8. The topic treated by that one was the 
retribution of the judgment day, a topic on which Hebrews is abun- 
dantly copious, ix, 27, 28; x, 19-81; xii, 1, 14, 15. 4. The plirase in 
this passage of 2 Peter, ‘‘things hard to be understood,” (dvovéyrd reva,) is 
too peculiar and too coincident with hard to be uttered,”(Heb. v, 11,) 
duaepunvertos Aeyev, hard to be interpreted to speak, (see our note on the pas- 
sage.) not to be a direct reference. So many coincident facts are very 
decisive that Paul is here declared by the author of 2 Peter to be the 
writer of Hebrews as a fact notorious to the Hebrew Christians. 

II. Less primitive, but more learned, than the Church of Palestine, 
was the CuurcH oF ALEXANDRIA, founded, according to good au- 
thorities, by St. Mark. Connected by a single intermediate geners- 
tion with St. Mark was the founder of the celebrated Alexandrian 
theological school, Panranus, who was succeeded in the theolog- 
ical chair by Clement of Alexandria. Of Pantenus, Clement informs 
us that he held the epistle to be Paul’s, which carries the testimony 
of Alexandria back, as we may say, through Mark, to the apostclic 
age. This as matter of history—the epistle was Paul’s. As matter 
either of history or conjectural opinion, Panteenus held that Paul's 
reason for not giving his name was, that he was not apostle of the 
Hebrews, as truly the Lord himself alone was, as Paul in the epistle 
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truly states. Whether this was with Pantenus an historically-derived 
fact, or a critical conjecture, it is quite probably true; and it at any 
rate assumes that Paul was truly the author of the epistle. 

CLEMENT himself attributes the epistle to Paul. To this historic fact 
he adds, as a solution of the un-Pauline style, that it was first written by 
Paul in Hebrew, and translated by Luke, and that Paul withheld his 
name in order not to repel the prejudiced Jews from reading. All 
this may be true history; or it may be a conjectural solution in ad- 
vition to the historical fact, which is plainly affirmed, that Paul was 
author of the book of Hebrews. 

ORIGEN was the most eminent biblical scholar of his age. He taught 
in Alexandria, his native city, through the earlier part of his life, but 
later in Ceesarea-Palestine. He was master of all the Alexandrian and 
Palestinian Christian literature. Critically, he thought the style un- 
Pauline, being too pure in its Greek, and free from some of Paul’s pe- 
culiaritics. Historically, his judgment is as follows: “ Whatever Church 
holds this to be an epistle of Paul’s, Ict it receive approval; for it is 
not without reason that the men of antiquity (oi dpyasos drdpec) have 
handed it down as Paul’s.” 

This is an historical statement of what the original receivers of the 
epistle, so far as Origen knew, affirmed of its authorship. And it is 
inadmissible (with Alford) to interpolate a limitation of these “men 
of antiquity ” to Origen’s two predecessors, Pantéonus and Clement, for 
no such limitation is authorized by Origen; and, in fact, the words 
may have been written in Palestine. Nor can there be any limitation 
as to time; for if there were, to his knowledge, any earlier antiquity 
than that of these “men,” which might have denied the epistle to Paul, 
he would have noted it. Historically, then, according to all known 
tradition, the epistle is Paul’s. 

Yet Origen pays his respects to the then ‘modern criticism. “ Nev- 
ertheless,” says he, ‘‘ who wrote the cpistle God only knows; but a ru- 
mour has come to us, of some saying that Clement, Bishop of Rome, 
wrote it; and of others saying that it was written by Luke.” Lay the 
emphasis on rows, and the whole is clear and true. Decisive as the his 
torical testimony is, the style has produced conjectural opinions, and 
absolute truth on the subject is known to God alone. Yet Origen 
uniformly quotes the epistle as Paul's, not from a mere ‘‘ habit,” or 
from ‘the current,” as Alford unjustifiably says, forgetting that such 
a “habit” must have had a reasonable basis, namely, the fact tiiat 
although God alone absolutely knows the true author, yet there is a 
reliable human certainty justifying the uniform assumption of its 
Pauline authorship. Origen’s universal habit of quoting Hebrews ag 
Paul's own, shows that such was his position, 
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III. The Western or Roman Cuurcg, a Church defective in learning, 
on the contrary, gave this epistle a slow and cold reception, either 
ignoring it entirely, or ignoring its Paulinity, and even rejecting it 
from the New Testament Canon. CiEMentT, Bishop of Rome at the 
close of the first century, probably before St. John’s death, and prob- 
ably the personal fricnd of Paul, does, indeed, quote largely from~ 
it, apparently as Scripture, yet, as was the custom, without naming 
the author. He possibly recognised it as both canonical and Paul- 
ine, But Clement stands nearly alone in such recognition. Inre- 
na&os of Lyons, Gaul, probably wholly ignores it, perhaps was igno- 
rant of it; and his pupil, Hrprotyrus, Bishop of Novi Portus, near 
Rome, stands in the same predicament. It is uncertain whether the 
epistle was received into the earliest Latin Version of the New Testa- 
ment—certainly not as Paul’s. The MuratTortan CataLoaur of New 
Testament books, belonging at Rome to the second half of the second 
century, does not clearly name it. There is, however, a remarkable 
passage in this catalogue, which in the Latin, as corrected by West- 
cott, (Canon of the New Testament,) reads thus: ‘‘Fertur etiam ad 
Laodicenses, alia ad Alexandrinos, Pauli nomine fincte ad heresim 
Marcionis.” The last ‘*ad” Westcott holds to be a translation of 
the Greek xpoc, and so may be rendered in regard to. We may trans- 
late thus: ‘‘There is in circulation an epistle to the Laodiceans, an- 
other to the Alexandrians, forged under the name of Paul, in regard 
to the heresy of Marcion.” We shall soon give reasons for suppos- 
ing this epistle to the Alexandrians to be our Hebrews. In the 
Latin Church of Africa, TeRTULLIAN quotes the epistle in support of 
a position of his; but he quotes it as written by Barnabas; and he 
imagines that he is exalting its credit by calling attention to the fact 
that Barnabas was no less than an apostle’s colleague! Both the 
Paulinity and the canonicity of our epistle would fail if judged by 
early Rome alone. The reasons we take to be nearly these. The 
Church of Jerusalem, the mother Church of all; being demolished and 
dispersed, was unable to assert her claim to the honour of being its 
recipient, and no other Church had any claim to assert. The epistle 
travelled, as an orphan, slowly westward. And the farther the east 
from which it came (as from Jerusalem rather than Cesarea) the more 
satisfactory this explanation of its slow reception. It came to Rome, 
not like Rome’s own great epistle, as well as all the other Pauline epis- 
tles, headed with the illustrious name of Paul, but anonymous. Nor 
did its first chapter open like the Roman document, with an elastic 
tomanic majesty, (see our vol. iii, p. 289,) but with a certain Alexan- 
drian rhythm and tune. In addition to this, it is held by such scholara 
as Wetstcin and Hug, that such passages as Heb. vi, 4-8, and x, 26-31, 
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were quoted by the heretical Montanists at Rome to prove their doc- 


trine that fallen members of the Church should never be re-admitted. 
The Roman Church bitterly opposed this Montanist view, and so re- 
jected this anonymous epistle from the East that seemed to sustain it. 
It was in A. D. 494 that a Roman council, headed by Pope Gelasius, 
included in their catalogue of canonical books fourteen epistles of 
Paul, which, of course, embraced Hebrews. The Council of Trent 
confirmed this decision. 





RIVAL CLAIMS TO ITS AUTHORSHIP. 

Against the other names proposed as authors of this epistle the 
arguments appear conclusive. 

BARNaBAs is named by Tertullian alone. None of his great African 
successors, as Athanasius and Augustine, accept the opinion ; but 
ascribe the epistle to Paul. His native island of Cyprus makes no 
claim for Barnabas; on the contrary, Epiphanius, the learned Bishop 
of Salamis, in Cyprus, sustains the claim of Paul. The opinion of 
Tertullian has had scarce a follower in any age. 

The other rivals, as Clement, Luke, and Apollos are named, not on 
primitive historical evidence, but as solutions of the problem of style. 

CLEMENT, being Bishop of Rome, if he were the author of the epistle, 
would have been loud!y sustained by Rome. The epistle would not have 
been an orphan and a fugitive, but a native and a power, in the West. 
Besides, his style is less like that of the epistle than Paul’s own style. 

LUKE was a native, or at least a resident, of Antioch; and Antioch 
was amply able to give notoriety to his’ claim; but Antioch speaks 
for Paul alone. And of Luke, too, we affirm that his style is far more 
unlike the style of Hebrews than is Paul’s own style. The resem- 
blance to Luke’s style are in minutis and turns of expression ; which 
he may easily be supposed to have acquired from intimacy with Paul. 
What has Luke written that indicates that he could have written that 
grandiloquent first chapter of Hebrews? Where in Luke’s style is 
the first tinge of Alexandrianism? What authority had Luke en- 
titling him to write the magisterial rebuke of Heb. v, 12-14? What 
probability that a modest Gentile like Luke should assume to read so 
imperatorial a lecture on apostasy to the mother Church of Christianity? 

APo.vos is the last, but not the poorest, guess, having been first 
suggested by Luther fourteen centuries after date. So far as style of 
language is concerned, we might say that Luke’s description of him, 
in Acts xviii, 24, renders him a fair candidate; but not as to style of 
mind. Ile appears as a rich, popular orator, easy to follow, miglity 
ic Scripture. But there are traits in Hebrews of difficult transition, 
broken connexions of thought, and suspensions of the subject in ordet 
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to digression, which are by no means easy for the mind to follow, and 

which are inconsistent with the Apolline theory, and call for Paul 
' 

alone. 


IT BEARS THE SURE TOKEN OF A PAULINE EPISTLE. 

Paul, however, never specified his name at the head to be the sure 
token of an epistle from him, but the benediction at the end. This 
token he gave in one of his earliest epistles (2 Thess. iii, 17, 18} as the 
sure test, in these words: “The salutation of [me] Paul with mine 
own hand, which is the token in every epistle: sol write. The grace - 
of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen.” This benedictory 
salutation is given in all his thirteen epistles; and this token it is very 
significant, and, we think, very conclusive, to note, is carefully and ex- 
plicitly given at the end of Hebrews. It is authenticated as Paul's by 
Paul's own appointed token. Thus, while the display of his name 
was not allowed to impede the general circulation of the epistle, the 
assurance of his authorship was carefully given to his friends at Jeru- 
sulem. Finally, if Detitzsch’s suggestion, given in our note on chap. 
i, 1, is valid, then Paul’s name, twice written, does stand occultly-at 
the head of the epistle; a secret guarantee, perhaps, to his friends, but 
invisible to the eyes of his opponents; and so leaving its diffusion im- 
peded throughout the Hebrew Christian world. 


THE TWO SOLUTIONS OF THE PROBLEM OF STYLE. 

The maintainers of Paul's authorship have suggested two conjectural 
solutions of the question of the supposed un-Pauline style of the epistle. 
The first is the hypothesis that Paul, by converse or by notes, gave the 
thoughts, and Luke, Clement, or Apollos wrote them out in his own 
style. The second is the assumption of an original Tebrew, of which 
the present epistle is a Greek translation by one of the above writcrs. 

Of these two solutions the preferable would be the hypothesis cf a 
Hebrew original, with a translation under Paul’s supervision. Of thut 
translation, as it stands, we can conceive no one capable but Apollos, 
He may have furnished the Alexandrian surface varnish; have yet pre- 
served the Pauline peculiarities of connexion and transition underlying ; 
have secured, in Alexandrian fashion, the uniform reference to the Sep- 
tuagint; and, with Paul’s association, have hit off the Greek word- 
plays, and even the verbal arguments upon the covenant-testament. 
There is some appearance in the words of Clement that there was his- 
torical authority for this hypothesis; but the fatal defect is, that there 
is no known trace of the existence of any such Hebrew original. The 
objection might be plausibly, but not satisfactorily, obviated, by sup- 
posing it lost in the destruction of Jerusalem and dispersion of the 
Chureh, 
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SUGGESTION OF A THIRD SOLUTION. 

As this is a field still open, we venture a solution of our own. 
There were, to the later Jewish Church, to the New Testament, and 
to St. Paul, both a rabbinical and an Alexandrian side. Rabbin- 
ism, with its Targum and its talmudical traditions, belonged to Baby- 
lon and the East; Alexandrianism, with its Septuagint and its Philo- 
nean philosophies, belonged to the West; and both blended their 
influences upon Palestine and Jerusalem. Delitzsch, who has pro- 
foundly studied this subject, very strongly maintains that Alexandri- 
anism performed a very important and divinely-appointed part in 
bridging over the public thought from the old covenant to the new. 
Philonism was a brilliant effort to bring the narrower, yet most divine 
Old Testament thought, into unison with the new expansive age. 
This it could not by any speculation successfully do; for it required 
Christ with his divine history to unite the new to the old. Thence it 
became important to take the right elements that both Rabbinism and 
Philonism furnished, and reconstruct them into Christian verity. Paul 
did this largely in regard to Rabbinism in Romans, Colossians, and 
Galatians. John did this in regard to the Logos, or Word; and in 
John a shade of the Alexandrian style is distinctly visible, even in 
the New Testament. In St. Paul such a reconstruction is somewhat 
performed in Galatians iv, 21-31, where sec our notes. The same Alex- 
andrianism appears in the speech of Stephen. But its greatest work, 
after John, is in this Epistle to the Hebrews, and we venture to be- 
lieve that the work was performed solely by Paul himself. 

In working this problem it must not be forgotten that Paul had a 
variety of surface styles, with a wonderful identity of underlying men- 
tal style. Romans, Galatians, Ephesians, and Timothy are remarkably 
different in surface eolorings; yet we feel the one underlying mind of 
Paul dealing with us in all. There is a great difference in surface, and 
even in spirit, between the first chapter of Romans and the eighth 
chapter. The style of that eighth chapter approaches that of Icbrews 
more than it does that of the first chapter. Specially does Romans 
yiii, 18-23 exhibit the same mystical blend of zrandeur and slow 
moving pathos with Hebrews. Who can doabt that 1 Cor. x, 1-11 
and Hel. ii, 7-19 came from the same pen ? 

Now at Jerusalem there was one or more Alexandrian synagogues, 
and the speech of St. Stephen shows that an Alexandrian spirit per- 
vaded the air. Among the Alexandrian liberalists of Jerusalem, rather 
than among the rabbinical bigots, Christianity was likely to prevail. 
The rabbinical side emphasized the human Messiah, and tended to 
reject his divinity, and so ran.into Ebionism. The Alexandrian pre- 
ferred the ideal, almost impersonal, Logos-Messiah, and were stumbled 
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at our Lord’s humiliation, weakness, suffering, and death. Philo had 
taught them this transcendentalism, attenuating the Messiah of prophecy 
almost into an idealism, It was, then, to save this Alexandrine class of 
Christians that Paul wrote this epistle. His whole epistle is one great 
effort to reconstruct Philonean Messianism into Christian Messianism. 
He begins by affirming all the transcendental grandeur of the Mes- 
siah’s origin in the highest style of Philonism; he shows how thereby 
the very humiliations are as sublime as they ure tender. How glorious 
is his picture of the divine Apostle Messiah; how touching, melting, 
winning his portraiture of the suffering, dying, priest-victim Messiah! 
And then all the ritual of Mosaicism is wrought into a vivid sym- 
bolism of that divine §ufferer’s expiation. Thereupon with what 
tearful pathos, yet awful menace, does he warn his Hebrews from 
apostatizing from this living-dying Christ! 

Now let us suppose that having learned the danger of Hebrew 
apostasy, and, probably, having learned that a large section of the 
‘Jerusalem Church had in fact already so apostatized, (note on vi, 4,) 
our apostle, after his release, stopping at Rome—or, as Mr. Lewin 
suggests, at Puteoli or at Ephesus, (where John’s style shows that 
-Alexandrinism was no stranger,)—had spent some weeks in an in- 
tense reading over of the works of Philo and his school, with purpose 
of this reconstruction. He is about to address a class of thinkers to 
whom that style is very attractive. Just as he once talked Hebrew to 
win the Hebrew Jerusalemites, (Acts xxii, 2,) he can now talk Philo to 
win these Alexandrian Jerusalemites. His own mind has aside of sym- 
pathy for this style, as well as for the measures of the Greek poets, or 
the wisdom of the rabbies. Partly unconsciously and partly consciously 
and willingly, he would, at least in “parts of his essay—for this style 
reigns only in parts—adopt the style with which he was then imbued, 
He will give to his Alexandrians at Jerusalem a better Philo than 
Philo. And then we shall understand those strange words of the Mura- 
torian fragment, quoted on a previous page, about the ‘‘epistle to 
the Alexandrians, forged in the name of Paul, in regard to the heresy 
of Marcion.” The epistle was truly Paul’s; it was truly addressed to 
the ‘tAlexandrians,” but to the Alexandrians at Jerusalem; it was, 
not intentionally but really, a powerful refutation of the * heresy of 
Marcion;” for Marcion rejected the God of the Old Testament, 
whereas the very first chapter of Hebrews sublimely identifies the Son 
with the Father, the Jehovah of the old covenant. 

Purito Jupaus, born in Egypt a few years before the birth of 
our Saviour, was a resident of Alexandria, and of priestly rank. He 
was once ambassador from the Jews to the Roman Emperor Claudius, 
and was by marriage allied to the royal house of Judea. In religious 
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philosophy he endeavoured to find all true philosophy. which in his 
view was mainly identical with Platonism, in the Old Testament. 
His works, in four volumes, translated by Yonge, form a part of Bohn’s 
Ecclesiastical Library. 
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PART FIRST. 
THE APOSTLE’S ARGUMENT. 


I. TRANSCENDENT DIGNITY OF THE SON AS APOSTLE AND Hiren 
PRIEST INTRODUCTORILY PRESENTED..........2-50- ori ame i, 1-ii, 18 


1. Transcendent dignity of the Son as divine Apostle 

fo GEE BING keds « DQG REED NOR RON TOD IDOL pO Sane aoe i 1-4 
2. That transcendence proved by Old Testament texts i, 5-14 
3. Guilt of disregarding his word proportioned to the 


dignity of his nature...............5sssees ee eee eee ii, 1-4 

4. Nor are angels lord over this dispensation, but 
OE itis ce aie sie nk co a aia d wieinne Ruel Stale emteieler=! « avaM ii, 5-8 

5. That Lordship assumed that he might be able to 
suffer for and with our humanity................- ii, 9-18 
II. Tue Son AS OUR DIVINE APOSTLE FULLY CONTEMPLATED...... iii, l-iv, 13 
1. Superior as Son to Moses, who was only servant.. iii, 1-6 


2. Hence, dread warnings against disobedience to the 
Son, like the Jews’ disobedience to Moses........ iii, T-iv, 13 


a. Israels failure of the divine Rest as warning.....+++.+++ ili, 7-11 
b. Application of the warning to YOU... .eceeerreeree reece iii, 12-15 
c. For was it not the unbeliever thut failed of the Fest?...... iii, 16-iv, 2 
d. For us, too, remains a rest, a danger, and an adjudging 

OME Pa oP agente a ishate'o lod abtaalaisi‘o/u\Siuity 0! Bo epolelocatexete iv 3-13 


I] Tue Son AS OUR DIVINE HIGH PRIEST FULLY CONTEMPLATED.. iv, 14x, 18 


A. INTRODUCTORY :— : 
1. Recurrence to former view of our High Priest..... iv, 14-16 
2. Real qualities of High Priest, exhibited in Christ. . v, 1-10 
3. (Parenthetic rebuke for unteachableness and liability 

to apostasy; encouragement) .....-..--..+++--.55: v, 11-vi, 20 

B. FULL UNFOLDING OF THE HIGH PRIESTHOOD :— 


L It is not local and transient, like the Aaronic, but 
universal and perpetual, like the Mrelchizedekian. vii, 1-28 
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IZ. It is the NEW-DISPENSATIONAL, ANTITYPICAL, TESTAMENT- 
ARY, ALL-SUFFICIENT, real High Priesthood and sac- 
rifice of which the whole old-dispensational Priest- 


hood and Ritual were shadows 


ee ee 


1. Ir 1s Nrew-DIspENSATIONAL_Being the substance of 


the old shadows, it introduces a new covenant 


a. The (two-fold) tabernacle, with its furniture and priestly 
service is without worth but as a type.........2.000es 
b. Of which the heavenly tabernacle, with Christ offering 
TRTSEDf, ASHUC OMI YT Ma, eWolsy «oid toa wise le einer ree 
c. Testamentary. By the death and ascension of our High 
Priest the new covenant is truly a last will and testament) 
d. As by a profuse typical bloodshed the earthly ritual things 
are purified, so with a better sacrifice are the heavenly 
Langs (consecrated: crore stele saris «sine ae = a caetel eee 
3. Ir 1s ALL-Surrictent.—Animal blood, being intrinsi- 
cally worthless for pardon of sin, is antitypical- 
ly replaced by the all-sufficient self-offered blood 

a. Animal blood intrinsically worthless for our justification. . 
b. The utonement made by: Christ's submission to abe demand 
Sa i 78 ALL-SUPFICIEN'T. 


PART SECOND. 


viii, 1-x, 18 


viii, 1-13 
1x, --28 


ix, 1-10 
ix, 11-14 


ix, 15-18 


ix, 19-28 


x, 1-18 


x, 1-4 


x, 5-18 


ADMONITORY, INSPIRATIONAL, AND PERSONAL CON- 
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OD, who at sundry times and 
"in divers manners spake in 
time past unto the athers by the 
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PART FIRST. 
THE ARGUMENT. 


CHAPTER I. 


T. TRANSCENDENCE OF THE SON AS 
GLORIOUS APOSTLE AND AS SUFFERING 
Hicn Prikst OF THE NEW AGE, INTRO- 
DUCTIVELY PRESENTED, i, 1-ii, 19. 

1. Transcendence of the Son as 

divine Apostle of our Age, 1-4. 

Wir a most impressive grandeur 
does our author open upon his readers 
the fnill affirmation of the divine orig- 
ination of the Son, preparatory to un- 
folding the true glory of his humiliation. 
If his Alexandrian audience glory in 
asserting the Son’s divinity, he can re- 

assert that same on the highest key. 
~ 1, God—The divine name is not 
thus placed at the beginning of this 
epistle in the Greek. The first words 
are the two Greek adverbs, rendered 
sundry times and divers manners, 
monvuepac Kat modvTporw¢. Mach of 
these Greek words begins with a pol; 
and Dclitzsch asks whether this is ac- 
cidental, or whether the epistle does 
thus begin intentionally, with a hint of 
Paul’s own name. Sundry times and 
iv. divers manners—More literally: Jn 
many parts and by many methods, The 
words describe the fragmentary char- 
acter of the old revelations, in depreci- 
atory comparison with the unity of rev- 
elation by the Son. There is no Greek 
word answering to times. Jn many 
ports, indicates that truth came by 
piecemeal through a succession of ages. 
Divers manners—Sometimes by vis- 
jons and dreams, sometimes yy word of 





prophets, 2 Hath *in these last 
days ¢spoken unto us by his Son, 
‘whom he hath appointed heir of 


d Psalin 2. 8; Matt. 21. 38; 28. 18; John 3. 35; 
Romans 8, 17, 


mouth, by the declaration of angels, by 
the impulsive inspiration of prophets, 
by types and symbols. These were 
all, however, as but lamps and candles 
before the coming of the sun, In time 
past—IldAaz, in the olden time, ancient- 
ly; ineluding the whole period of infe- 
rior revelation before the coming of the 
Son. The fathers—The Hebrew an- 
eestry, Who heard the ancient revecla- 
tions. By the prophets—Including 
the inspired mediums of cither or all 
these methods of revelation, at whose 
head was Moses. 

2. These last days—The English 
gives accurately the general sense of 
the peculiar phrase, éz’ éoyétov Tov 
nuepav TobTwr, the ultimatum or final- 
ity of these days. We take it that é7’ 
éoydton, at the finality, is the true an- 
titlesis to time past, or of old; and 
that of these. ..days defines the final 
ity as consisting of these Messianic, in 
contrast to the old prophetic, days. 
So Delitzsch defines the phrase as sig- 
nifying “for our anthor here, as for 
Peter, (1 Pet. i, 20,) that ‘last time* 
which he viewed as already begun, 
and as in process of unfolding itself be- 
fore his eyes.” Wis Son—Greck, a son. 
The old seers were but prophets; this 
last is no less than a son. But infer- 
entially, as the prophets were /is 
prophets, so the son is no less than 
his Son. And how lofty a being, how 
infinitely superior to the prophets of 
old is this Son, Paul proceeds to unfold. 
Render the whole sentence thus: Ja 
many parts and by many methods God, 
having spoken to the fathers in the olden 
tine by the prophets, has in the Anal 
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aly, consisting of these days, spoken un- 
to us by a Son. There is in the sen- 
tence an elegant antithesis, consisting 
of a series of neatly adjusted con- 
trastive terms. Compare remarks on 
Paul’s rhythmical passages in our vol. 
iii, p. 287, and our note on Rom. i, 1. 
Perhaps tiiere is not another as finely 
rounded a period in this epistle as this 
introductory one. 

In the sublime three descriptive 
clauses that follow, the writer goes 
deeper and deeper at each step, if we 
mity so express it, back into eternity. 
He traces his predicates regressively. 
First, the Son’s heirship of all things; 
preceded by his creation of all things; 
and that preceded by his inmost ema- 
native identity with the divine Ks- 
sence. The predicate phrase, whom 
he hath appointed heir of all things, 
is based upon, by whom also he made 
the worlds; and that upon the being 
and upholding of verse 3, all furnish- 
ing a description of the infinite supe- 
riority of the eternal Son. 

“And, undoubtedly, we must here 
avail ourselves of the important dis- 
tinction between “the order of na- 
ture” and “the order of time.” One 
eternal may, in the order of nature, 
precede another eternal. An eternal 
cause cternally precedes an eterual ef- 
fect, as an eternal Father precedes an 
eternal Son. God’s eternal nature and 
person precede in order his foreknow]l- 
edge, as his foreknowledge precedes 
his predeterminations. So the heirship 
of Christ, if eternal, is preceded by his 
creation of the worlds, which means not 
mcrely the production of planets and 
earths, but the eternal self-revelation 
of God in production of creature exis- 
tence. And this creation is preceded 
by God's self-expression in the eternal 
Word: or, as it is otherwise mentally 
conceived, the generation by the Fa- 
ther of the Son. 

We are now prepared to answer 
the questions here aroused before the 
commentators, When did the Son be- 
come heir of all things? And what 


are the all things:of which he became: 
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‘heir? To the first question the an- 
swer has been made by many anno- 
tators that his heirship took place at 
the resurrection and ascension. And 
undoubtedly it did take place, for the 
divine-human Son, at that time; but 
that was only an objectivizing of the 
eternal heirship of the Logos of John 
and the Son of our present writer. 
More erroncous is the answer of some 
commentators, that it was an heirshipin 
God’s éternal purpose, as if the Logos 
by whom (Johni, 3) every thing became 
existent which has become, were not 
eternal Son, and, if Son, then heir. The 
back-ground of the divine Essence be- 
comes manifest through the Word re- 
sulting in creation; which is existence 
different from the divine Being. Heir 
—Not simply lord, possessor, (which 
would be true of the Father,) but de- 
rived possessor, as Son of a Fathier, 
though a Father that never dies. All 
things—Not only earth, planets, suns, 
fixed stars, and nebude, but all the real 
universe of which these are but ex- 
ternal glimpses perceptible to our little 
optics. Were we endowed with an 
additional number of senses, vast ad- 
ditional volumes of God’s created uni- 
verse would open before our percep- 
tions and our knowledge. Worlcs 
—All the mundane systems of which 
the universe ever consisted. As be- 
tween the two terms, cosmos, frame- 
world, and won, time-world, the latter 
is here used. So that the term worlds, 
here, first suggests systems successive 
in time, and then by secondary impli- 
cation, takes in their space-filling or 
frame-work character, if such they — 
have. -So, also, is the same wori used 
at chap. xi, 3. That this is tle mean. 
ing is absolutely proved Ly ver. 10-12. 
If the reader compare these views of 
this passage with John i, 1-14; Col. 
i, 15, and onwards; Phil. it, 6; 1 Cor. 
Vili} G3" xy ao, aye QU Core ivende 
vill, 9, he will reasonably infer that 
the author of Hebrews agrees with 
Jolin and Paul in his views of the ex- 
alted nature of the Son, or Logos, in 
is: pre-existent. being. .Having thus 
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the right hand of the Majesty on 
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traced the heirship and creatorship of 
the Son, he now penetrates even more 
deeply into his essential relations to 
the divine Essence. 

3. Brightness...glory—The rela- 
tion uf the Father to the Son is indi- 
cated as that of an essential glory to 
a brightness, or forth-beaming radia- 
tion. Hence the Nicene Creed styles 
the Son, “Light of light,” (¢w¢ ex 
gwroe, literally, light out from light,) 
and pronounces the Father and Son to 
be of one substance, “ consubstantial,” 
as light and light are one. Stuart 
asks if the sun and the rays proceed- 
ing from him are “consubstantial ?” 
The reply is, that the body of the sun 
is material, whereas the glory, the 
pure “light,” is the very essence of 
God, and its radiations being also lu- 
minosity, are consubstantial with it. 
In place of the dark, material, central 
body of the sun, issuing its rays, is 
the central divine Essence, which, in 
the Miltonic phrase, is “dark with ex- 
cessive bright,” yet unfolding its visible 
effulgence in the Son. Brightness— 
The Greek thus rendered is dravyaoya, 
which may signify either, 1. A_ray 
actually darting forth from the glory 
or luminosity; 2. A bright spot shed 
upon @ surface upon whieh it alights ; 
or, 3. A light-form; being the shape as- 
sumed by the collected beams in com bi- 
nation: a second emanative luminosity 
repeating the first Inminosity. That 
this last is the meaning here is clear 
from such plrases as, (Col. i, 4,) ‘image 
of the invisible God; ” (Phil. ii, 5,) “form 
of God,” on which passages sce notes. 
This emanative nature of the aravyao- 
pa is. ground for the use of the terms 
Son, Word, and, in the present epistle, 
Apostle. Chap. iii, 1, where see note. 
Express image—Thic image, here, is 
literally the figure or letters made upon 
a surface by a stamp. Hence, the rela- 
tion between the Father and Son is here 
indicated by that between the stamp 
an the impress.it fixes. This idustra- 





Z Psalm 110.1; Ephesians 1, 20; chapter 8 1 
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tion, of course, touches only the two 
points of derivation and oneness. Per- 
son—-More properly, substance; sare 
word as in xi, 1, where see note. ‘Tne 
eternal Son is the express image of the 
Father’s basis-reality, his essential be- 
ing. The one is God permanent, and 
the other is God emanant. Uphold- 
ing—aAs the ineffable Essence is the 
background, so the Word is its reye- 
lation in executive action. This Word 
is the eternal medium between the Its- 
sence and all external creations, both 
in bringing and maintaining them in 
existence. Word of his power—A 
more energetic phrase than “ his pow- 
erful word,” as it is sometimes ren- 
dered. The emphasis is on his pow- 
er, and its word is its expression in 
act. The Socinian explanation, refer- 
ring it to the “ Gospel,” is entirely out 
of place. As executive of the divine 
essential God, tlhe Word is “ the plastic 
Power” by which all the natural and 
typical forms of things in nature are 
shaped and endowed with properties 
and powers; and, assuming humanity, 
the Word becomes the shaping agent 
of all the primary realities of the mor- 
al realm. In the former he is inear- 
nated as immanent deity in the materi- 
al world; in the latter he is incarnated 
as-immanent deity in the material 
body of a human person. Mr. Bush- 
nell somewhiere says, in effect, it is no 
more impossible for God to be incar- 
nated in Christ than for him to be in- 
worlded in the cosmos. As Word, the 
eel of nature; as 
and Head 
2 
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purification is wrought by him poten- 
tially, once for all; it is actually ap- 
propriated in the individual by act of 
faith. By himself—And not, as sym- 
bolically under the old dispensation, by 
victims and sacrifices. Right hand— 
Note on Rom. viii, 34 and Acts vii, 55. 
‘he image, derived, doubtless, from 
Psalm ex, alludes to the Oriental cus- 
tom by which a prince or premier, or 
other most exalted subject, sits at the 
right side of the throne. The phrase 
is never applied to the pre-existent 
Son, but always implies his incarna- 
tion and his exaltation in his glorified 
humanity. On high—Greek, ’Ev ‘vyy- 
doic, in high regions, the third heav- 
ens. On the heavens, see our note 
on 2 Cor. xii, 2. On relative locality of 
Father and Son, note, Acts vii, 55, 56. 

4, Being made—Rathier, having be- 
come; a state which had a commence- 
ment, as the being of verse 3 is a 
state without commencement. This 
being made, takes place in the incar- 
nate exaltation, as the made a little 
lower than the angels, of ii, 9, takes 
place in the inearnate humiliation: 
By inheritance— rom an undying 
Pather. Name—Rather, dignity em- 
braced in the name of Son. It was 


by power of his cternal inheritance 
(v. 2) as Son that he passed through 
the humiliation of the incarnation, and 
attained an incarnate exaltation above 
angelic rank, 
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5 For unto which of the an- 
gels said he at any time, ! Thou art , 
my Son, this day have I begotten 
thee? And again, ™I will be toa 
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drian interpreters at their own word, 
and confirm all their brightest ascrifi- 
tions and descriptions of the eternal 
Word, and affirm them of Christ, and 
thence show with what a glory cvep 
his humiliations are thereby irradiated, 
little difficulty need be felt in the in- 
terpretations here given. Says De- 
litzseh, “This epistle forms a link be- 
tween the later Pauline epistles and 
the writings of John, and excels all 
others in the New Testament in the 
abundance of what cannot be merely 
accidental resemblanees to Alexan- 
drine modes of thought and expression. 
To us, indeed, it seems indisputable 
that the Jewish theology of the last 
few centuries before Christ, in Pales- 
tine, and more especially in Alexandria, 
did manifest many foregleams of that 
fuller light which was thrown on di- 
vine things in general, and on the tri- 
une nature of the Godhead in particn- 
lar, by the great evangelical facts of re- 
demption; nor can the admission that 
so it was prove a stumbling block to 
any but those who think that the long 
chain of divine preparations for the 
coming of Christ, on which the whole 
outward and inward history ef Israel 
is strung, must have been broken off 
abruptly with the last book of the Oli 
Testament canon. Is it, then, possi- 
ble that the Book of Wisdom (vii, 26) 
should speak of the Sophia as dzad- 
yaoua owroe aidiov—a beaming forth 
of the eternal light (Philo, De Cheruk) 
of God—as dpyétuzvg atyq, archety- 
pl splendour; and now our author of 
Ifim who was manifested in Jesus as 
aratvyacue tie So&n¢e abtov, withcut 
these several terms having any internal 
historical connexion?” At any time— 
Though angels are incidentaliy called 
sons, this is not their permanent name 
as significant of their nature. Noone 
angel is ever mentioned or addressed 
as Son. Thou—Quoted from Psa, ii, 
where see notes. The psalm was ap- 


him a Father, and he shall be to 
me a Son? 6?And again, when 
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he bringeth in "the first-begotten 
into the world, he saith, °And let 





10r, When he bringeth again.—wn Romans 
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plied by the Jewish commentators to 
the Messiah as well as by the Jerusa- 
lem Church. Acts iv, 25. This day 
—As addressed by the Author toa hu- 
man Son, anointed to be king in Zion, 
the phrase is of course temporal. It 
means “This day [it stands true that] 
I have [from eternity] begotten thee.” 
Kiven here, therefore, it does not mean 
that the exaltation and anointing are 
identical in time with the begetting. 
And this seems to refute those who in 
its higher application to Christ refer 
the begetting to his resurrection or to 
his incarnation. 

6. And—As the last verse touches 
the coronation of the eternal Son, so 
this verse describes his induction into 
the rule of the world. Again—Un- 
derstood by our translators and by 
many commentators as correlated to 
the again of the last verse, as intro- 
ducing a superadded quotation. Oth- 
ers make it qualify bringeth in; as if 
reading, when he again bringeth in; 
as referring to some second being, 
brought in after a first. Alford and 
Delitzseh refer it to the second ad- 
vent; very arbitrarily, for it needs 
some previous mention of the first ad- 
vent to make it allowable. If a sec- 
ond bringing into the inhabited world 
is to be supposed, then we should refer 
it to his resurrection, which was the 
time of a return and of exaltation, 
closing the period of his humiliation. 
See note on Matt. xxviii, 18. Then 
all power in heaven and in earth was 
given unto him. So Eph. i, 19, 20: 
“He raised him from the dead, and 
set him at his own right hand in the 
‘heavenly places, far above all princi- 
pality, and power, and dominion, and 
every name that is named,” ete. Then, 
of course, was fulfilled the require- 
ment on all supernal powers to do him 
homage. But to describe the second 
advent us a bringing of the Son into the 
world is entirely unbiblical. First-be- 
gotten—Because eternally begotten. 
ror even if God has been eternally 
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engaged in creating, still tle Son is in 
order of nature first. And when the 
Son is called first-begotten, it is im- 
plied both tha’ his being begotten is 
prior in order und superior in nature; 
for creation and formation are in a 
lower sense figured as generation. 
And it is as first-begotten that he 
is, by the divine primogeniture, heir. 
Verse 1. So he is firstborn of every 
creature, Col. i, 15; firstborn among 
earthly rulers, Psa. lxxxix,.27; first- 
born from the dead, Col. i, 18; Rev. 
i, 5. Here the term stands alone, 
and it alludes to the this day, that is, 
primordially, have I begotten thee, 
(of the last verse,) as God manifest, 
prior to and above all created things. 
World—Not cosmos, or frame-world, 
nor eon, or time-world; but otkoumene, 
the inhabited earth. He [God] saith 
—Quoted, perhaps, from Psa. xevii, 7, 
which reads in the Septuagint, “ Wor- 
ship him, all his angels.” Yet the pre- 
cise words are found in the Septuagint 
in Deut. xxxii, 43, which the Jewish 
doctors held also Messianic. Indeed, 
Delitzsch maintains that in the Old 
Testament, Jehovah, when described as 
coming, mantfestive, administering the 
affairs of the world, implies Jehovah, 
the Word, the Son, the ultimate Mes- 
siah. The words in Deuteronomy are 
in the Seventy, but not in the Hebrew. 
They may, indeed, be supposed to have 
becn in the Hebrew copy used hy the 
Septuagint translators, but dropped 
out from other copies. They may have 
been transferred from the psalm, being, 
perhaps, an essentially accurate read- 
ing in some copy of the Septuagint, and 
even in the copy used by our authior. 
More prohably theaddition to the Septu- 
agint of Deut. xxxii, 42 is made up from 
Isa. xliv, 33, Psalm exvii, 7, and Psaim 
xxix, 1, springing probably from the li- 
turgical use in the Jewish synagogue or 
the song of Moses, that is, its use in the 
chanting of the song in the public wor- 
ship. Our author, therefore, even if 
quoting a superaddition to the song, 
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throne, O God, is for ever and ever: 
a sceptre of *righteousness ¢s the 
sceptre of thy kingdom. 9% Thou 
hast loved righteousness, and hated 
iniquity; therefore God, even thy 
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qnotes a superaddi‘ion acknowledged 
by his readers, and rcally made up of in- 
spired words. All the psalms from xciii 
to cl were by the Jews held predictive 
of tlhe Messiah. Psalm xcviiis anexpan- 
sion of our author’s words in verse 2, 
appointed heir of all things. This 
quotation is an expansion, also, of Psa. 
ii, 7-12, which all confess, who confess 
any Messiah, to be Messianic. It de- 
scribes the firstborn, the eternal Son, 
as God manifest, ruling over nature and 
overruling all things to the highest ulti- 
mate moral good. And when, by the 
Father, he is thus installed over all, 
the very highest intelligences are re- 
quired to do him homage. 

In our English version, as in the 
Hebrew, Psa. xevii, 7 reads, ‘‘ Worship 
him, all ye gods;” and the connexion 
indicates the idea that the heathen 
deities are to submit to Jehovah. In 
accordance with the idea that behind 
the idol there is a demon, the Jewish 
Church preferred to extend the term 
- to include all supernaturals. Stuart 
shows that elohim (gods) is a term re- 
peatedly rendered in the Septuagint 
by angel, as Job xx, 15; Psa. viii, 6; 
exxxvii, 1. The writer of Hebrews 
does the same in ii, 7, in quoting Psa. 
vili, 6, as he does in this present verse. 

7. And—We have here (7-9) another 
contrast between angels and the Son. 
The former are but natural instru- 
ments, the latter is God, ruling in 
righteousness, forever. Spirits — 
Rather, winds; and thus we have the 
parallelism, maketh his angels winds, 
and his servants a flame of fire. An- 
gels are so made that they may trans- 
form themselves into, and serve the 
work of, winds, and of lightning flashes 
or atmospheric blazes. Our author’s 
exact words are found in the Alexan- 
drian Septuagint. The Hebrew at first 
seems to have a slightly different sense. 
Psa. civ,4. In that psalm, verse 3 says, 
“who maketh the clouds his chariot,” 


and hence some infer that this cited ° 
verse should read, he maketh the 
winds his messengers, which would 
exclude any reference to literal an- 
gels. But, in fact, in the verse cited, 
the Hebrew reverses the order of the 
words of verse 3, and reads, maketh 
his angels winds, which is the true 
rendering. Alford gives quotations 
from Schéttgen and Wetstein showing 
that our author gives the meaning as 
held by the Jewish Chureh. Schemoth 
Rabhba, § 25, fol. 123, 3, says, “God is 
called God of hosts, because he does 
with his angels whatsoever he wills. 
Whensoever he wills he makes them 
sitting; (Judges vi, 11;) sometimes he 
makes them standing; (Isa. vi, 2;) some- 
times he makes them similar to women; 
(Zech. v, 9;) sometimes to men; (Gen. 
xviii, 2;) sometimes he makes them 
winds, (Psa. civ, 4,) the citation of the 
present verse. Sometimes fire, zbidem.’” 

8. Saith—Quoted from Psa. xlv, 6, 7, 
generally held to be a Messianic psaim. 
See in vol. v, O. T., of this series. Itis 
addressed not so much to the pre-exist- 
ent Word as to tle incarnate Son, trac- 
ing the character of his rule in the earth, 
with his Messianie¢ exaltation in conse- 
quence. Thy throne, O God—That 
the vocative here agrees with both 
Greek and Hebrew, see notes. Scep- 
tre of righteousness—The rule of the 
Mediator is in itself right; it is the 
origin and securer of the moral quality 
in the progress of the world; and it is 
pledge that the right shall prevail in 
the final destinies of men. Physical na- 
ture in itself is necessitated, and desti- 
tute of justiceand merey. The normal 
processes of necessary causes, by the 
law of the Father as Ged of nature, are 
all relentless and regardless of the gra- 
cious. Itis from the presence and sway 
of the blessed Mediator, under grace of 
the Father, that the power of mercy and 
peace is felt in earthly things. 

9. God, even thy God—Sonie ex: 
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God, ‘hath anointed thee® with 
the oil of gladness above thy fel- 
lows. HO And, *Thou, Lord, in 
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the beginning hast laid the foun- 
dation of the earth: and the heav- 
ens are the works of thine hands. 





7 Isaiah 61. 1; Acts 4. 27; 10. 38. 





cellent eemmentators make this also 
voecative, and read, therefore, O God, 
thy God hath anointed thee. See Dr. H. 
So Augustine, as quoted by Alford: 
“Q thou God, thy God hath anoint- 
ed thee. God is anointed by God.” 
Anointed ... oil of gladness— Retf- 
erence is here had to anointing, not to 
the office of king, but to a triumphal 
anointing in consequence of merit and 
victory. The head was customarily 
anointed at festivals. Deut. xxviii, 40; 
Psalm xxiii, 5; xcii) 10; Matt. vi, 17. 
Above thy fellows—As the anoint- 
ing is not to office, so the fellows are 
not, as some understand, other kings, 
but the angels. They are not, indeed, 
ever said to be anointed, but it is in 
this very fact of the unction being be- 
stowed on him that he is distinguished 
as above them. 

10. And— Quoted from Psalm cii, 
26-28, where sec notes. Though this 


psalm is within the Messianic number,, 


there is nothing in its contents which 
limits it to him. We are at liberty, 


indeed, whether applied to the Trinity 


or to the Son, to see that our author 
intends it to be an expansion of his 
own words in verse 2, by whom also 
he made the worlds. It is to the 
Logos, the executive Maker of the 
worlds, that in accordance with the 
mind of the Chureh he applies them. 
In the beginning—Literal Greek, xa7’ 
dpydc, at beginnings. At the various 
commencements, whether of different 
things in the same world, or of serial 
worlds in succession. Less solemn 
and aboriginal than St. John’s év Gpxm 
“ In the baginning was the Word.” For 
even if a scientist maintains that mat- 
ter is chronologically eternal, still in 
the order of nature and truth God, the 
Word, is back of it. It is dependent 
and phenomenal; He is independent, 
unconditioned, and absolute. — If crea- 
tion, or creations, be eternal in series, 
it is because He eternally and freely 
creates. Laid the foundation—It is 





& Psalm 102. 25. 





not illegitimate for modern science to’ 
read into these words the detinite facts 
comprehensively embraced in them. 
By the divine Word, the author of or- 
der in chaos, the work of order, what- 
ever it was, was performed. If that 
chaos was a nebula, there was nothing 
in the mere nebula itself by which it 
eould frame itself into an intellective 
system. If it condensed and hardened, 
without some regulative mind it would 
harden into an unintelligent solidity. 
It required an indwelling Mind, a di- 
vine Logos, to translate the unintelli- 
gent mass into intelligent forms. As 
easily could a pile of type lying in pi 
form themselves into a poem without a 
forming mind, as a pile of matter frame 
itself into a cosmos without the forma- 
tive Logos. No atheistic philosophy, 
whether of Hume or Herbert Spencer, 
has been able to bridge this chasm, 
Foundation — Geology reveals such 
“foundation” in the primitive rocks, 
and in the strata of successive ages. 
Heavens—The atmospheric expanse; 
and we may add, as speaking optically 
from our earth-centre, the firmament 
and the starry heavens. Works of 
thine hands—Spoken anthropomor- 
phieally, that is, under momentary 
conception, as if God were an infinite 
man; which abstracting away from him 
all imperfection. and adding all perfec- 
tion, we rightfully do. Weak-minded 
pseudo-philosophers raise a great pro- 
test against such antlropomorphism, 
showing a sudden sensitiveness at our 
degrading God—a God in whom they 
themselves do not believe. And yet 
Mr. Spencer, who leads in this outery 
against anthropomorphizing “the Ab- 
solute,” thinks he elevates him by de- 
nying to him the attribute of intelli- 
gence. A better philosopher, Sir Isaae 
Newton, says, (at the close of his  Op- 
ties,”) that the entire universe, imclud- 
ing all material things from the planets 
down to animal bodies, the organs of 
sense and motion, and the instinct of 
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Bi ‘They shall perish, but thou 
remainest: and they all shall wax 
old as doth a garment; —&2 And 
as a vesture shalt thou fold them 
up, and they shall be changed: but 
thou art the same, and thy yeurs 


— 


shall not fail. 18 But to which 
of the angels said he at any time, 
« Sit on my right hand, until I 
make thine enemies thy footstool? 
24 vAre they-not all ministering 
spirits, sent forth to minister for 





tlIsa. 84.4; 51.6; Matt. 24.35; 2 Pet. 3. 7, 105 
Rev. 21.1.—vw Psa. 110.1; Matt. 22.44; Mark 12.36; 


Luke 20. 42; chap. 10. 12: verse 3.—~» Psa. 34. 7; 
Dan. 3. 28; Luke 1. 19; 2. 9,13; Acts 12. 7 





brutes and insects, ‘can be the effect of 
nothing else than the wisdom and skill 
.of a powerful everliving Agent, who, 
being in all places, is more able by 
his will to move the bodies within 
his boundless, uniform sensorium, (of 
space,) and thereby to form and re- 
form the parts of the universe, than 
we are by our will to move the parts of 
our own bodies.” In his “ Principia” 
he says: “It is confessed that God 
supreme exists necessarily. By the 
same necessity he is always and every- 
where. Whence he is all similar to 
himself—all eye, all ear, all brain; all 
perceptive, intellective, and active 
force; but in a manner not at all hu- 
man or corporeal, but in a mode to us 
unknown.”—Liber iii, De Mundi Syste- 
mate, 

That acute Christian philosopher, 
Tayler Lewis, rebuking the squeamish 
avoidance of anthropomorphisms by 
Jater Jewish writers, as Philo and the 
Rabbis, shows that the divine mind is 
truly competent to see things as man 
sees them, and to realize the human 
feeling. If God knows how things 
appear to our human thought he must 
be able to see them not only as he ab- 
solutely sees them, but as we finite- 
ly see them; that is, he thinks our 
thoughts. ‘May not God come actu- 
ally into the human sphere and the 
human finity? May he not, if it 
pleases him, tabernacle in the human 
mind, knowing things as we know 
them, feeling them as we feel them? 
For, unless he thus knows them as 
we know them, feels them as we feel 
them, there would be a knowledge 
unknown to him as it really is—that 
is, as it exists in ourmind.” And yet, 
Moses, who uses the strongest an- 
thropomorphisms, (and we may add, 
Newton, as in the above quotation,) 








“knew that God was infinite as well 
as Spinoza ” knew it. 

11. They shall perish—They shall 
change from one form or system to 
another, the old form disappearing. 
Compare Isa. xxxiv, 4; v, 6; vi, 11; 
2 Pet. iii, 12,13; Rev. xx, 11. Science 
assumes matter to be indestructible; 
higher truth holds it to be in itself 
phenomenal, and indestructible only 
as it is sustained by underlying divine 
power.. Thou remainest—The Greek 
word expressively means, thow art per- 
manent through ; that is, through all the 
changes of phenomena and systems. 

12. As a vesture—By a figure of 
great majesty in this verse God is an 
infinite Person, and the universe is: his 
immense raiment. As a person takes 
off, folds up, and throws aside when 
old, his garments, so God deals with 
phenomenal things. But, contrastively, 
the person remains the same, and of 
God’s person the years shall not fail; 
they shall roll forever onward. 

13. Sit on my right hand—Words 
applicable to Christ’s exaltation at his 
ascension. See notes on verse 3; Matt. 
xxvili, 18. Until—During the inter- 
val between that ascension and the 
completion of the work of his second 
coming. Make... footstool—Note 
on Acts il, 35. This is to be being 
accomplished during the present dis 
pensation, and fully accomplished at 
the final judgment. 

14. They—tThe angels in contrast 
with the Son. He is enthroned at 
God’s right hand; they are perpet- 
ual servants. All—Even to the high- 
est rank. Even Gabriel ministered to 
Daniel. Ministering— Liturgical; that 
is, performing a public and sacred ser- 
vice. For the litur gia (whence our lit- 
urgy) was originally in Athens a publie 
Service rendered by wealthy citizons 
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‘them who shall be * heirs of salva- 


tion ? 
OHAPTER IL. 


VHEREFORE we ought to give 


_ the more earnest heed to the 
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things which we have heard, lest 
at any time we should Ict them 
‘slip. 2 For if the word *spoken 
by angels was steadfast, and "every 
transgression and disobedience re- 








ao Romans 8.17; Titus 3, 7.—1 Greek, run 
cut a8 leaking vessels. 





to the public at their own expense: 
thence the term designated the sacred 
ministrations of the Jewish priesthood 
in the temple. The angels are litur- 
gical spirits performing God’s public 
ministrations. The angels are not me- 
nials or secular servants; they are sa- 
ered servitors. ‘They do not carry on 
the processes of mere physical nature. 
Spirits—In contrast with human, cor- 
poreal, ministers. Sent forth—Passive 
participle in the continuous present, 
being ever sent forth. Whence sent 
forth, may appear from our closing note 
on verse 3. Flor—Not ¢o. Their ser- 
vice is rendered to God in behalf of men. 
And not for all men, but specially for 
heirs; or, rather, those who are about 
to be heirs; heirs not only in expec- 
tation but in possession; that is, who 
will in due time come into a realized 
inheritance of salvation. Notes on 
Matt. xviii, 10, and Eph. ti, 2. 


CHAPTER II. 

8. The guilt of disobeying the 
word of tae Son proportioned to 
the dignity of his nature, 1-4. 

1. Therefore—lIn view of the great 
fact unfolded in the last entire chapter, 
that tie Son, who now speaks, is lord 
of angels, creator of worlds, the eter- 
nal through all ages of the changing 
temporals. The importance of the 
things ... heard is proportionate to 
the eternal Speaker. Let them slip 
—Rathez, lest we slip past them, in 
carelessness and inattention. The 
Greek verb really signifies to flow or 
glide by, as a stream of water. Tt is 
really a neuter verb, and yet is here 
used in the subjunctive passive, so as 
to read literally, lest we le flowed (or 
glided) past them. Similar is the Sep- 
tuagint plirase in Prov. iii, 2, rendered 
freely, “ My son, let them not depart 
frora thine eyes.” 

2. Word spoken by angels—By 





@ Deut, 33, 2; Psa. 68. 17; Acts 7. 53: Gal. 3. 19, 
—l Num. 15.30.31; Deut. 4.33 17.2,5,12; 27. 26. 





word, here, must undoubtedly be cen- 
trally meant the Law as given at Sinai, 
yet so as to include the various angelic 
messages delivered by angels and re- 
corded in the Old Testament, which 
were truly subordinate additions. That 
the Law is centrally meant, is clear 
from the fact that the entire compari- 
son is between the giving the old Law 
and the giving the new Gospel, show- 
ing the superiority of the latter. Spo- 
ken by angels—But we are told very 
explicitly (Exod. xx, 1, 19, 22, and 
Deut. v, 4) that it was God himself 
who spoke at Sinai. This difficnlty, 
which affects the very foundations of 
the argument of this epistle, has been 
met in various ways. In our note on 
Acts vii, 53, we have understood angels 
te be the real designation, idiomatically 
plural, for the one Angel of the cove- 
nant, by whom the word of the Sina- 
itie Law was truly spoken. Tlie in- 
feriority of the old dispensation would 
then eonsist in its transicut Angel-form 
mediatorship instead of the permanent 
and personal form of the incarnate Son. 

A full review of the mind of the 
Jewish Church, especially the Alex- 
andrian, however, seems to reveal the 
fact that the audiences addressed by 

tephen and by this epistle truly be- 
lieved that, notwithstanding the very 
explicit words of Exodus xx, ], assert- 
ing that God himself was the spcaker, 
yet God spoke through an angelic me- 
dium. Whitby on this passage quotes 
the remarkable words of Philo, that 
God spoke at Sinai, KeAevouc 7x7v dope- 
tov év depe OnuvoupynOjvat, by command- 
ing an invisible sound to be formed in 
the air. Hence, while Philo and his 
contemporaries would still affirm that 
God spoke by himself alone, he would 
none the less affirm that the divine 
speech was shaped into vocal articula- 
tion and couveyed to man by angels, 
This, as Whitby well says, “supposes 
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ceived a just recompense of reward ; 
8 ¢How shall we escape, if we 
neglect so great salvation; 4 which 
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at the first began to be spoken 
by the Lord, and was ®confirmed 
unto us by them that heard him ; 





ce Chapter 10. 28, 29; 12. 25.—d Matthew 4. 17; 


Mark 1. 14; chapter 1, 2.——e Luke 1. 2. 





God the Father to be the supreme Au- 
thor bot!: of the Law and the Gospel; 
asserting only that his ambassadors 
and ministers in the one were much 
inferior to his Ambassador and great 
Proohet by whom the other was re- 
vealed.” 

The mind of the Jewish Church ‘un- 
derwent a great cnlargement in regard 
to the nature of God during its resi- 
dence in Babylon. From the vast 
plains and clear skies of that great 
Hust, where astronomy was born, new 

‘impressions were conceived of the 
greatness of immensity; and, conse- 
quently, grander conceptions of the 
omnipresence of God. The Jewish 
mind was thereby cdueated to read in- 
to the conception of Jehovah a more 
realized absolute Infinity. It realized 
more fully the vastness of the omni- 
presence truly expressed in the inspired 
words of their old revelation. Tt there- 
_by never again inclined tu relapse into 
its old idolatries. And, true to its old 
monotheism, it equally rejected the 
mythologies and idolatries of Babylon. 
Henee, when it was asked how so im- 
meuse « Being could commune with 
man, it would be answered, through 
angels, But when it was asked how 
eould the Infinite commune with even 
an iugelie finite, there came the dis- 
tinet conception of a God essential 
and a God manifest, yet both one. 
(God manifestive was the Logos, the 
Word. St. John, in the commencement 
of his gospel, assumes to define the 
true coneeption of the Word. The 
author of this epistle still further elab- 
crates the conception, maintaining that 
the Word or Sou is superior to angels, 
and is divine; and that, therefore, the 
period inaugurated by his inearnation 
is a higher dispensation than that of 
its predecessor. 

The following paragraph, by De- 
litzsch, shows how, under such ex- 
pericnces, the highest minds of the 
Jewish Chureh, in possession of the 
divine Oracles, were led towards the 


truths to be realized in the New Dis- 
pensation :— 

“Though possibly disturbing to 
some minds, it must not be concealed 
that Philo also regards the Logos ir 
some places as a Mediator, Parzelcte, 
or Heavenly Intercessor. For example, 
in ii, 155, 25, (vit. mos., iii, 14,) in 
explaining the priest’s breastplate, 
(Adycov.) he says: ‘Jt was necessary 
that one who was to serve as priest ta the 
Father of the world should have as this 
Paraclete, [Advocate or Intercessor,] 
the all perfected Son, [that is, the Logos 
symbolized in the Adyzov,] so as to ob- 
tain both forgiveness of sins and a sup- 
ply (in abundant measure) of all good.’ 
Again, li, 501, 44, [ Quis, rer. div. her., 
§ 42.] speaking of the cloud which 
stood between Israel and the Egyp- 
tians, (Exod. xiv, 19,) he thus applies 
it to the Logos: ‘The all producing 
Father vouchsafed to this Logos, as lead- 
er of the angelic host, and eldest of all ex- 
istences, that He should stand as the 
boundary between created things and the 
Creator. And he (the Logos) ts himself 
an intercessor for mortality in its longings 
after the incorruptible, and an ambassador 
From the Lord of all to that which is His 
subject.’ In this way the Logos exhib- 
its Himself as [Mediator] yeoirye, (so 
He is frequently styled by Philo,) or, 
as the personal covenant, (i, 960, 12, 
De Soman., ii, 36,) and inter] oser, ovra- 
ywoyoc, between God and man, (i, 144, 3, 
Inb. de Cherub, § 9.) Surely in all this 
we must recognise dawnings of New 
Testament light.” 

3. How shall we—Both Cliristians 
and wl who hear the word spoken. 
Escape— Namely, the recompense 
suited in severity to the new condi- 
tions. So great salvation—Its greut- 
ness being here measured by the great- 
ness of the Mediator who brings it, 
the clearness by which it is attested, 
the price (verse 9) which it cost, and 
the glory to which it brings. At the 
first — At the commencement of the 
uew revelation. Confirmed unto us 
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& ‘God also bearing them witness, 
* both with signs and wonders, and 
with divers miracles, and ?' gifts of 


Mark 16. 20; Acts 14.3; 19.11; Rom. 15, 18; 
{ Cor, 2. 4.—9'Acts 2. 23, 43, 


...heard him—That Paul never heard 
the living Christ at the first, we have 
recognised in our note to Actsix, 1. So 
that this statement perfectly accords 
with Paul’s authorship of the epistle. 
Liinemaun and others, indeed, argue 
that Paul always claims that he derived 
his Gespel not from men, but from 
Christ, and so could not have written 
these words or this epistle. But, cer- 
tainly, Paul does not ever claim that he 
was a personal hearer of the teachings 
of Jesus, or an eye-witness of his mir- 
acles. How he acquired his knowledge 
of the facts of Christ’s history we have 
discussed in our note, Acts ix, 23. Itis 
the doctrinal interpretation of those 
facts which he claimed to have obtained 
by revelation. We have shown in our 
notes on Acts viii, 1-4, that the Pente- 
costal Church was dispersed, and suc- 
eceded by alater body of believers. The 
Hebrews, to whom this epistle was writ- 
ten, assuming them to be Jerusalemite 
and Palestinian Jews, received their 
knowledge of Christ’s history from liv- 
ing testimony, as did Paul. Compare our 
notes on Lukei, 1-3. Nevertheless the 
we and us here do not literally or nec- 
essarily include the apostle; but may be 
simply used from delicacy, as a modest 
identitieation of himself with his hear- 
ers. The first person plural is used 
six times in 1-3, where it is clear that 
Paul does not mean himself. Stuart 
has abundantly shown this self-identi- 
Gcation with his readers to be Paul’s 
custom, both in this epistle and else- 
where, adducing a mass of instances, 
as follows: “See ii, 1, 3; iii, 6; iv, 1, 
2, 11, 13, 16; vi, 1-3, 18, 19; x, 22-26, 39; 
xi, 4u; xii, 1,9, 10, 28; xiii, 10, 13, 15. 
He also uses we or ye indifferently 
for the persons whom he addresses ; 
for example: Heb. iv, 1, let us fear... 
lest any of you, ete.; we, in xii, 1, 2; 
ye, in xii, 3-8; we, in xii, 9, 10; ye, in 
xii, 17, 18, 22, 25; we, in xiii, 14, 18, and 
often in the same way elsewhere, the ad- 
dress being still most manifestly made 
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the Holy Ghost, ‘according to his 
own will? 
& For unto the angels hath he 








, 20r, distributions.—h | Cor, 12. 4, 7, 11.— 
i Eph. 1. 5, 9. 





to the very same persons. He often 
employs, also, the first person plural 
to designate merely himself; as for ex- 
ample, in Heb. ii, 5; vi, 9,11; xiii, 18. 
This, in like manner, he interclianges 
with the first person singular; for ex- 
ample, xiii, 18; compare xiii, 19, 22, 23. 
The same use of the first person plural 
runs through all the Pauline epistles; 
for example, we and J for the writer 
himself, Gal. i, 8: comp. i, 9-24, Gal. 
ii, 5; comp. ii, 1-4, and ii, 6, 7, aud so 
very often elsewhere. So we and you 
for the persons addressed, Gal. iii, 1-12: 
iil, 13-25; iii, 26-29; iv, 3-5; iv, 6-20; 
iv, 26-31, and elsewhere.” The pas- 
sage, with the entire class of facts, is, 
therefore, not a disproof, but rather a 
proof, of the Pauline origin of this epis- 
tle; as it shows a full conformity with 
the apostle’s habit of using the pro- 
nouns. See our note on 1 Cor. xv, 51. 


4. Not angels, but Jesus, Lord of 
this dispensation, 5-8. 

4, Bearing...witness—While the 
Lord was main speaker, God corrob- 
orated the divinity of his person and 
the truth of his announcements with 
signs and wonders. Signs implies 
their significance as proofs; wonders 
their startling supernaturalisin; mir- 
acles their divine power, as dealings of 
omnipotence. Gifts — Rather, distri. 
butions, distributive impartations. Will 
—And according with his divine wis- 
dom. ‘The apostles could not work 
miracles at their own will. 

5. For—lIllustration. All this dan-. 
ger of offending a divine dignity is 
true, for Christ is lord of our dispen- 
sation. The development of thought is 
this: verse 5 declares that angels rule 
not this dispensation: verses 6-8 quote 
the psalmist’s description of man, (as 
in his first paradisaic state,) made ideal 
ruler of the lower creation: verse 8 
declares liow complete that supremacy 
was, nothing being exeeptcd; but it 
adds that now, (siuce the full,) that 
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not put in subjection * the world to 


come, whereof we speak. 6 But] ing, | What is man, that thou art 





k Chapter 6. 5; 2 Peter 3. 13. 


subjection is annulled: verse 9 de- 
scries that supremacy potentially re- 
stored in one, namely, Jesus, who is 
divinely so exalted as that he may be 
a glorious atoning sufferer for every 
man. It is this glorious divine Suf- 
ferer who, identifying himself with 
man by being man, restores the prim- 
itive exaltation of man. Beautifully 
does our author meet these who would 
revolt from Christ on account of the 
suffering of the cross, by showing that 
it was a suffering glorified by the di- 
vinity of the Sufferer. Unto the an- 
gels—Not only was the Law given 
through angels, but the entire old dis- 
pensation was rife with angelic over- 
rulings, either of subordinate angels or 
transient phenomena of the Angel-Je- 
hovah, who thus anticipated in shadow 
his incarnation, That angelic guidance 
led Israel from Egypt. Moses declares, 
(Num. xx. 16:) “ When we cried unto 
the Lord, lie heard our voice, and sent 
an angel, and hath brought us forth 
out of Egypt.” And God says, (Exod. 
xxiii, 20:) ‘‘ Behold, I send an Angel be- 
fore thee, to.keep thee in the way, and 
to bring thee into the place which I 
have prepared.” And verse 23; “ Mine 
Angel shall go before thee, and bring 
thee in unto the Amorites, and the Hit- 
tites... and I will cut them off.” And so 
the last of the prophets, Malachi, (iii,1,) 
predicts the incarnate Lord himself un- 
der tlie title * Messenger (or Angel) of 
the Covenant.” It was not until the 
time of the Captivity that Israel came 
fully to form the conception, as we 
learn from Daniel, that even sceu- 
lar nations were overruled by angels. 
Daniel x, 13, 20; xii, 1. Against Mi- 
chael, the prince of the people of God, 
there stood a “prince of Persia” and 
“of Grecia.” The Jewish doctors then 
read the same idea into Deuteronomy 
xxxil, 8, which the Seventy translates, 
“When the Almighty divided the na- 
tions, he set the borders of them ac- 
cording to the number of the angels of 
tol” This, Rabbi Menahem para- 
plirases, “Le placed seventy angels 
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one in a certain place testified, say- 


7 Job7.17; Psalm 8.4; 144. 3. 


over the seventy nations.” Sce our 
note preceding Luke x, 1. But under 
our present dispensation angels are in 
the background. Even popular imag- 
ination, when, at the present day, it 
sees supernatural phenomena, never 
sees them in an angelic form. World 
—Not eon, the time-world, nor cosmos, 
the frame-world, but oikomeré, the 
inhabited world, or territory; and so 
the world more or less completely o1 
human population and territory. Matt. 
xXxiy, 143) Tuke tia 7 av, “55 Gand, 26; 
Acts xi, 28; xvii, 6,31; xix, 27; xxiv, 5; 
Rom. x, 18; Rev. iii, 10; xii, 9; xvi, 14. 
World to come—Buxtorf says: “By 
‘world to come,’ some Jews under- 
stand the world which is to be after 
the destruction of this inferior world, 
and after the resurrection of dead men, 
when their souls will again be united 
with their bodies. Others, by ‘world to 
come” understand the days of the Mes- 
siah, in which, that is, the Messiah 
shall come, whom they still expect, and 
that he will reign temporally in this 
world.” In the New Testament, when 
speaking from a Christian standpoint, 
the world to come would signify the 
world beyond the judgment-day, as in 
Matt. xii, 32: but speaking from the 
Jewish standpoint, as here, the phrase 
signifies the days of the Messiah, the in- 
coming period between the first and 
second advent. Soin the Septuagint 
of Isa. ix, 6, Christ is called 6 TaTHp 
HéAAovToe aidvoc, the Father of the age 
or time-world to come, (Kaglish transla- 
tion, “the everlasting Father.”) See 
notes on 1 Cor. x, 11; Eph. i, 10. 
Whereof we speak—Which is the 
subject of verses 1-4. 

6. But one—The indefiniteness of 
the quotation compliments his readers, 
by presupposing that they know all 
about the books quoted. The divisiou 
into chapters and verses for easy ref- 
erence did not exist in the apostle’s 
day. One—You know who. Inacer- 
tain place—You know where. This 
was a customary style of quotation 
with Philo and the Rabbies. The quo- 
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mindful of him? or the son of man, 
that thou visitest him? 7% Thou 
madest him *a little lower than the 
angels; thou crownedst him with 
glory and honour, and didst set 
him over the works of thy hands: 
8 "Thou hast put all things in sub- 
jection under his feet. For in that 


he put all in subjection under him» 
he left nothing that is not put under 
him. But now *we see not yet all 
things put under him. 

9 But we sce Jesus, °who was 
made a little lower than the angels 
“for thesuffering of death,’ crowned 
with glory and honour; that he 





20r, « little while inferior to.—mn Matt. 
© 18; 1 Cor. 15. 27: Eph. 1.22; chap. 1. 13. 


m1 Cor. 15, 25,—o Phil. 2, 7-9.——4 Or, by. 
—p Acts 2:33. 





te tion is from Psa. viii, and is David's 
pensive words on contemplating the 
glory of the heavens above, and the 
insignificant magnitude of man below. 
Modern astronomy reads a deeper 
-meaning into the words than David’s 
science knew. It is, indeed, a wonder- 
ful thing that so minute a body as 
man should be distinguished above the 
vast globes that swim through immen- 
sity. But an immortal, intelligent be- 
ing is of more value than an infinite 
number of globes of dead matter. They 
might just as well be nonexistent, 
leaving pure space alone, except as 
they may serve the welfare of an in- 
tclligent being. Mlan...son of man 
—An expressive parallelism. Jesus 
assumed to himself the epithet son of 
man as expressive of his humiliation. 
We see no direct reference by the 
psalmist to Christ. Visitest—As a 
physician does a patient, or as a patron 
does his favourite. 

1. Little lower than the angels— 
Unfallen man belonged to a high order, 
but the angels were a grade above him. 
Set. ..hands—A reference to the Gen- 
esis history, iu which primeval man is 
exhibited as lord of the lower creation. 

8. Left nothing— The supremacy 
was complete, leaving no exception, 
aid no rebellion such as sin afterwards 
p‘oduced, and as exists in the now of 
the following sentence. But now— 
Sineo the fall, and before the renova- 
tion. Not yet—A<s will be in the re- 
newaL 


5. That lordship assumed that 
he might suffer for and with our 
humanity, 9-18. 

9. We see not yet a full subjection ; 
the psuhnist’s idea! description is but 
iuperfectly readized; but we do see 





the dawn of a better state. We see 
one Jesus, who, like man, is below the 
angels, yet crowned with divinity, 
that he might be the suffering redeemer 
for every other man. The order of 
the Greek words is nearly as follows: 
One, however, a little somewhat lower than 
angels we do see, (namely,) Jesus, for the 
sake of the suffering of death, with glory 
and honour crowned, in order that by 
grace of God he, in behalf of every man, 
miyht taste of death. Alford says here 
that Jesus is unemphatiec, being a mere 
supply to tell us who is meant hy 
the previous descriptive phrase. On 
the contrary, the previous descriptive 
phrase holds the mind in suspense 
to fall with emphasis on the word 
Jesus, an emphasis destroyed by our 
translators’ reversing the order. See 
note on verse 14. Jesus, the Sa- 
viour’s most purely human name, is 
used because pure humanity, in’ its 
earthly state, is being described, in 
whose line Jesus is presented. The 
human Jesus is thence the basis of 
the crowned, which follows; «a crown- 
ing in view, and with purpose of, his 
atoning death. He is crowned with 
glory and honour in a higher sense 
than primeval man, (verse 7,) by being 
divinized. In primeval man thie biess- 
ed Spirit dwelt in elevating power; in 
the divine man “dwelt all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily.” Jesus’s being 
crowned, as man, with divinity, ‘that 
is, glory and honour, was in order to 
render the efficacy of his death exten- 
sive to every man. He was human, 
that he might die; he was divine, that 
he might redeem. By the grace of 
God—It was by grace of the Father 
both to him and to us, that the man 
Jesus was crowned with divinity 
that he might etficiently atone. Taste 
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by the grace of God should taste 
death ¢for every man. LO * For it 
became him, ‘tor whom are all 
things, and by whom areall things, 
in bringing many sons unto glory, 
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A. D. 64. 
to make ‘the captain of their sal- 
vation "perfect through sufferings. 
EE For ‘both be that sanctifieth 
and they who are sanctified * are 
all of one: for which cause *he is 





gJobn 3. 16; 12. 32; Rom, 5. 18; 8. 32; 2 Cor. 
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death—Experience death; the expe- 
rience being expressed by one of our 
experiential senses. The term taste 
for experience is frequently used by 
ancient writers, as taste of labour, taste 
of bitter grief, taste of liberty. 1t here 
suggests, though it does not expressly 
include, the ideas of the brevity, the 
reality, and the bitterness of death. 
Compare Matthew xvi, 28; Mark 
ix, 1; Luke ix, 27; Jolin viii, 52. For 
every man—The Greek might be read 
as neuter, jor ail, that is, humanity, or 
the race. But later commentators, as 
Liimemann, agree that it truly means 
every man, in order to emphasize the 
fact that Christ’s death not merely em- 
braces the collective race, but express- 
ly comes in contact upon every indi- 
vidual of the race, 

10. It became him—It was suit- 
able to the wisdom and goodness of 
God, who saw that the sufferings of 
one Son were the truest method and 
condition for bringing many sons 
unto glory. This becomingness of the 
suffering Messiah, our author adduces 
to convince and console those waver- 
ing Hebrews who desired a glorious, 
but disliked a crucified, Saviour. For 
whom...by whom...ali—The au- 
thor of our salvation is the author 
and proprietor of all. No method but 
that which became him—which was 
worthy of his dignity as God of the 
universe—could be adopted. Many 
sons—W ho might be all the race, ev- 
ery man, if every man would con- 
sent. The divine idea, the brother- 
hood of Christ, extends to every man. 
The failure is not upon the part of 
God. but of man. Note on Eph. i, 19. 
Captain — Rendered in Acts iii, 15, 
prince. The word signifies doubly an 
author or originator, and a military 
leader, Tt here ineludes both, wud es- 
pecially the latter, us presenting the 
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image of Christ leading many unto 
glory. Perfect — Fitted ani com- 
pleted perfectly as the great leader of 
salvation. Through sufferings—So 
far from being a ground of misgiving, 
O ye tremulous Hebrews, the suffer- 
ings of our Captain are requisite in 
order to his perfect fitness and suc- 
cess in his divine enterprise. And let 
all sufferers know, throughout this 
suffering world, thet as he was glori- 
fied through suffering, so our suffer- 
ings are glorified through him. Hap- 
py for us if our sufferings make us 
perfect as brethren of the Son. For 
this is the true mission of sorrow— 
to solidify our virtues by trial, to deep- 
en our characters by solemn experi- 
ences. ; 

11. For—Reason for-this becoming- 
ness of Jesus’ sufferings; bused upon 
the need of his identification with his 
brethren. They who are sancti- 
fied—Are being sanctified; the pres- 
ent tense of the Greek participle imply- 
ing a now continuous process, carried 
on unto the final glorification. Hence 
Christians are all, more or less per- 
fectly, “saints.” According to x, 10, 14, 
this is wrought through the efficacy of 
Christ’s death. But the Greek word 
for sanctify, here, should not therefore 
be rendered (as by Stuart and others) 
expiate. All of one—tThe English, 
here, would suggest race, or nature, to 
be added; but the Greck word for one 
is masculine, and requires fathe, or 
God. This brings us to the same es- 
sential meaning as lineage, or race. 
Jesus is a true man, in order that as 
man brought sin and death, so a man 
should bring holiness and life. .And 
still more, by being man he is brother 
with us, enabled by his humanity to 
sympathize with us, and by his divin- 
ity to so rise as that we may be raised 
as one with him to the heights of 
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not ashamed to call them breth- 
ren, 4&2 Saying, »I will declare 
thy name unto my brethren: in the 
midst of the church will I sing 
praise unto thee. B28 And again, 
=T will put my trust in him. And 
again, *Behold, I and the children 








22. 22,2 Psa. 18. 2; Isaiah 12. 2.—— 
a keaiah 18,-—b John 10. 29; 17. 6, 9. 





glory Not ashamed—For it is by a 
most wonderful aud divine condescen- 
sion that the divine Son becomes with 
usa hrmanson. Brethren—Thereby 
we become brother to the God-man, 

12. Saying—Psalm xxii, 22, where 
see note. TheI refers to the Messiah, 
this being held by the Jewish Church 
as a Messianic psalm. My brethren 
—Those whose nature he hadassumed, 
and renewed by redermption. 

13. And again—Isa. viii, 17. The 
words in our English version are, “I 
will wait upon the Lord;” but in the 
Septuagint Greek they are as here 
quoted verbatim. 
plied to Christ. The ‘passage can 
hardly be considered as Messianic in 
Isniali. Words applied by the prophet 
to himself as a man, are hereas a man 
applied to Christ. The same words, 
I will put my trust in him, are found 
in the Greek of the Septuagint of 
2 Sam. xxii, 3, with which similar 
words in Psalm xviii, 3 closely corre- 
spond. But the reference here is, 
doubtless, to Isaial’s words. And 
again -— Quoted from Isaiah’s next 
verse. Both quotations imply that 
the same Christ trusted, like his breth- 
ren, in God, and that he presented the 
children of God, by God to him given, 
before the God who had given them. 
They were not Christ’s children, but 
God’s, and Christ’s brethren. 

14. Forasmuch then— This infer- 
ence reverts back to close of verse 11, 
in suppors of which 12 and 13 are 
citations. This verse reasserts the 
main thought, which beautifully inter- 
prets, to the dubions Christian Jew, 
the glory of the condescension of the 
eternal Son, the divine Logos, in as- 
suming our nature that he might be 
capi ible of death. Flesh and “blood 
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The I is’ here ap-- 
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»which God hath givenme, 14 For- 
asmuch then as the children are 
partakers of flesh and blood, he 
‘also himself likewise took part of 
the same; ‘that through death he 
might destroy him that had the 
power of death, that is, the devil; 








e John 1, 14; Rom. 8 33 tie 2. 7.—d 1 Cor, 
om 54; Col. 2.15; 2 Tim. 


—wNote, 1 Cor. xv, 50. The true read- 
ing is, blood and fiesh, in which the 
blood, as the more immediate resi- 
dence of the life and soul, is men- 
tioned first. Both blood and flesh 
mean the bodily nature as impreg- 





;nated with sensitivity and suscepti- 


bility to impressions, shared by both 
man and lower animals, whereby it 
becomes the basis of soul and spirit 
in man. This assumption of a sensi- 
tive body was in order that he might 
be capable of human death, and might, 
through death, destroy the author of 
death. Destroy—The Greek word is 
used, as Alford says, twenty-five times 
by St. Paul. It often signifies, to put 
out of existence, (as Rom. vi, 6, 1 Cor, 
xv, 24,) and hence this might be a 
favourite text with those who believe 
in the annihilation of the devil. But 
it also signifies to rwin, to bring to naught, 
to despoil, as Luke xiii, 7, Rom. iii, 3, 
2 Thess. ii, 8, where see note. The 
Apocryphal Testament of the Twelve 
Patriarclis uses the word in the phrase, 
“He shall destroy Belial and those 
serving him.” Had the power of 
death — Christ (Rev. i, 18) has the 
“keys of hell and of death,” that is, 
to deliver and bring forth to a resur- 
rection; Satan has the power, through 
sin, of introducing death. Hence he 
was a murderer from the beginning, 
The rabbies carried this idea so far as 
to teach that Samael was the angel 
of death, inflicting it whenever a man 
dies. The antithesis, through death 

. destroy... death, strikingly ex- 
presses the work of the dying Re- 
deemer. And not until this antithesis 
is completed are we brought in the 
sentence, with closing em phasis, to the 
name of the murderer—the devil. See 
note on verse 9. 
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15 And deliver them, who* through 
fear of death were all their lifetime 
subject to bondage. #6 For veri- 
ly ®he took not on him the nature 
gf angels; but he took on him the 
seed of Abraham. 1% Wherefore 


in all things it behooved him ‘to 
be made like unto Ais brethren, 
that he might be a merciful and 
faithful high priest in things per- 
taining to God, to make reconcilia- 
tion for the sins of the people. 





ay 


eLuke 1. 74; Rom. 8, 15; 2 Tim. 1. 7,3 Gr., 
he tuketh not hold of angels, but of the seed 


of Abraham he tuketh hold.—F Phil. 2 7.— 
g Chap. 4 15; 5.1, 2. 





15. The destruction of the destroyer 
is a final act. Rev. xx, 10. But there 
is an earlier process of deliverance in 
progress. It is a deliverance even now 
from that bondage caused by the fear 
of death. But for sin and Satan men 
would have passed through the im- 
mortalizing “change,” (see note on 
1 Cor. xv, 51,) like Enoch and Khjah, 
without pain or fear. But death is 
now the king of terrors. To the athe- 
ist and the skeptic death is an endless 
night; to the heathen a land of shad- 
ows; to the siuner a vista of woe. It 
is Christ who in death has conquered 
death, and has opened to the believer’s 
faith the blessed vision of life and im- 
mortality. Hence the saints of God 
have found their death beds scenes of 
joy and triumph, and have left many a 
precious testimony of their deliverance 
from fear. 

16. Took not on him—This verb 
signifies primitively to grasp, to take 
hold of; generally with some degree 
of force or earnestness. This faking is 
for the purpose of aid, or to possess 
and appropriate. Hence a difference of 
opinion between commentators; some 
of whom render it as in our transla- 
tion, and others (as Alford) translate 
it simply ‘‘helpeth.” The word truly 
includes both ideas, namely, to foreibly 
grasp, to seize, and a purpose thereby 
to aid, to rescue, to redeem. Our au- 
thor did not mean simply to help, 
otherwise he would have used the 
ordinary Greek verb for to help; 
but he means to help by grasping 
forcibly the seed of Abraham. And 
the very word seed implies a lineage 
genetically assumed. The previous 
verses 14, 15, affirm Christ’s partaking 
our nature to deliver us from fear of 
death; this verse confirms that thought 
by specifying lis omitting angels and 
redemptively assuming manhood; and 


ver. 17 urges the perfect fitness of that 
assumption. Seed of Abraham—aA _ 
touching fact-for tllese Hebrews, sons 
of Abraham, whose special lineage 
Christ assumed. He was their Abriax 
hamie brother, and they were of tle 
Messianic family of man. Why shrik 
from that suffering cross, which was - 
truly glorious to the Sufferer and hon- 
ouring to a Hebrew ? 

17. Wherefore—Deduction from the 
preceding. If, to redeem us, he assumed 
our nature, he must complete his broth- 
erhood with us by suffering like unto 
us. In all things—Birth, pain, and 
death included. Might be—Rather, 
might become. Merciful—The state- 
ment quoted from Calvin by Alford, 
with approval, must not be for a mo- 
ment aecepted: “ Not that the Son of 
God needed to be formed by experience 
to a feeling of mercy, but because we 
eould not otherwise be persuaded that 
he was clement, and inclined to render 
us aid.” The plain doctrine is not 
merely that such a fact took place to 
give us assurance of mercy, (though that 
was one point to be received,) but that 
such an assemblage of elements was 
formed into the divine-human Jesus. 
that a genuine human sympathy might 
truly exist. It was not to be a mere 
assuring show, but a most beneficent 
reality. There was not merely a divine 
mind forming anthropomorphic concep- 
tions, but a human mind feeling human 
sympathies. High priest—This very 
central term in this epistle is now, for 
the first time, arrived at; the prepa- 
ration for its introduction was com- 
menced at verse 15. Verse 14 affirms 
the necessity of Chirist’s death, in order 
to become the conqueror of death; this 
affirms the necessity of his human suf- 
fering, that he might sympathize with 
us sufferers, Faithful — Embracing 
the double meaning of fidelity and of re- 
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18 '¥For in that he himself hath 
suffered being tempted, he is able 
to succour them that are tempted. 


CILAPTER I]. 
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CUAPTER IIL. 
HEREFORE, holy brethren, 
partakers of *the heavenly call- 


1 





h Chapter 4. 15,16; 5. 25 7. 25. 


a Kom, 1.731 Cor. 1.2; Eph. 4.1; Phil. 3. 14, 





liability. Christ is true to his mission, 
and is trustworthy for its completion. 
Make reconciliation for—The Greek 
word signifies, to make propitiwus. The 
Greek adjective of the same verb, 
‘TAapéc, hilaros, (from which comes our 
English word hilarity,) is equivalent to 
our adjective propitious ; and the word, 
in its various forms, was custom- 
arily applied by the Greeks to their 
gods when induced by expiation to be 
gracious: hence, in its biblical use, the 
verb means such a satisfaction sacri- 
ficially made to justice, as that God 
may deal with us in merey. Anger 
ean be ascribed to God only as a sense 
of justice and of subjective purpose 
against sin. When the demands of 
justice are obviated, we may behold 
that purpose of justice obviated, and 
the face of God beaming upon us in un- 
obstructed benefaction. The objective 
. of the verb is sins, and the meaning 
is, that Christ’s death so reaches and 
affects our sins as that God may be 
propitious to us. Of the people— 
The Old Testament phrase for the 
Tsraclite people, enlarged to a world- 
wide sense. 

18. For—To illustrate the word suf- 
ferings by the particular case of temp- 
tation. Being tempted—An historical 
confirmation of Matt. iv, 1-11. He is 
able—We are connected to the man 
Jesus by a pure and beautiful human 
sympathy. Abstract theism, present- 
ing a pure infinite, fails to awaken our 
human affections until deity is to us 
humanized. But in Jesus we find a 
divine brother. And, through Jesus, 
infinite righteousness is able to deal 
with us, not by the rule of the infinite- 
ly perfect law, but according to the 
measure of human weakness. Under 
the Oid Testament the psalmist could 
say, ‘“ As a father pitieth his children. 
so the Lord pitieth them that fear 
him. For he knoweth our frame; he 
remembereth that we are dust.” In 
Jesus we find one who has suffered 
as we, and been tempted like us, and 


with a buman sympathy for us can 
bring a divine succour to us. 

On this chapter we note:—1l. Pure 
theism, as in Judaism, (whether philo- 
nean, rabbinical, or modern,) ag in 
Mohammedanism and in modern de- 
ism, is cold and barren, (throwing God 
to an infinite distance upward,) desti- 
tute of that element of tenderness em- 
bodied in the divine Jesus, and so 
beautifully portrayed in the closing 
part of this chapter. There is added, 
also, especially in Mohammedanism, a 
fiereeness, a fanaticism, which is ad- 
verse to a genial civilization, and holds 
its subjects in a dreary semi-barbarism. 
Just so far, too, as the incarnation is 
rejected from a professed Christian- 
ity, the piety tends towards a cold 
morality, and the religion to become a 
mere philosophy. 2. Yet while we 
deeply recognise the tender sympathy 
of the blessed Jesus, neither thought 
nor language should forget a most pro- 
found reverence. We must not as- 
sume his interference in our trifling 
secular affairs, nor speak of him in 
fondling or amatory language. It is as 
our sympathizing Saviour from tempta- 
tion, sin, and death, that we are ever 
reverently to contemplate him. 


CHAPTER III. 


II. Tue Son as Divine APOSTLE FUL- 
LY CONTEMPLATED, iii, 1-iv, 13. 
1. Superior as Son to Moses, who 
was only servant, 1-6. 

Having, in the first two chapters, 
summarily presented the Son as Apos: 
tle, beaming forth from the fountain of 
divinity and becoming incarnate High 
Priest, St. Paul now proceeds to a 
more full consideration of him first as 
Apostle. 

1. Wherefore—In view of the de- 
velopment of Christ as sené from the 
bosom of the Eternal, (see note i, 3.) 
and emerging on earth as our Apostle 
and propitiator, thus far portrayed. 
Holy brethren—Nowhere else is the 
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ing, consider *the Apostle and High 
Priest of our profession, Christ Je- 





b Rom. 15. 8; chap. 2.17; 5.5; 8.13 10, 21. 





epithet holy thus applied to breth- 
ren, although brethren is several 
times used in this epistle without 
the epithet. Probably holy is here 
used slightly in the Old Testament 
sense of the word, (see note on 1 Cor. 
vii, 14,) because the writer is about 
to parallel their position under Christ 
with their old position as Hebrews 
under Moses. They are the holy 
under the new dispensation, as Israel 
was under the old. Calling —-See 
notes on 1 Cor. i, 1; vii, 20. The 
calling, here, is used very much in the 
gense of 1 Cor. vii, 20, to denote the 
permanent state resulting from per- 
manent obedience to the call, and 
which has solidified into the correla- 
tive profession soon named. Heav- 
enly—As coming directly from heaven 
through our divine Apostle. xii, 25. 
Consider—Steadily contemplate and 
study. You have had him introduc- 
torily presented in his twofold offices 
in the first two chapters. Let us 
now fully and steadily analyze his na- 
ture in each office. Apostle— One 
sent, a legate. So John xx, 21, “As 
my Father hath sent me, even so send I 
you.” The twelve were the human 
apostles of Christ; Christ was the di- 
vine Apostle of God. Healone, as sent 
Son, speaks to us as antithesis to the 
whole body of prophets, (i, 1, 2;) nay, he 
is an outbeaming radiation sent from the 
divine Essence, (i, 3;) he thence took 
part of our flesh, (i, 14.) And High 
Priest—Briefly unfolded ini, 14-18, (as 
Apostle is in i, 1-13,) and fully devel- 
oped in iv, 14-x, 18. As God’s Apos- 
tle or Legate, Christ is super-angelic 
representative of God on earth; he is 
ruling administrator over the incoming 
dispensation, ii, 5-8; he is the glori- 
ous Messiah. And as humanized Suf- 
ferer (ii, 9-18) he is our High Priest. 
Our “Hebrews” here addressed re- 
joiced in the grandeur of the divine 
Apostle, the glorious Messiah, but 
were shrinking almost to apostasy from 
the degradation of the High Priest, the 
suffering Messiah. Our St, Paul will 
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2 Who was faitu Zul to him 


sus; 
him, as also * Mo- 


that ‘appointed 





1Gr., made, 1 Sam. 12. 6.—c Num. 12, 7. 





now so unfold both as to confirm their 
view of the grandeur of the exaltation, 
and reconstruct their view of the equal 
grandeur and pathos of the humilia- 
tion. Of our profession—Or, rather, 
confession. Not simply as one we con- 
fess; for the word embraces all the 
truths and beings we conjess as Chris- 
tians; our whole confession of faith ; 
Jesus Christ being the central figure 
and object in that confession and faith. 
Christ Jesus—W ords siguify anointed 
or Messiah Saviour. 

2. Faithful— Perfectly and abso- 
lutely true to all his trusts as legate. 
Appointed — Literally, made. Aliu- 
sion is here had to 1 Sam. xii, 6, where 
it is said, “the Lord that advanced (Gr. 
Septuagint, made) Moses and Aaron.” 
The word, as here applied to Christ, 
should not be rendered created, as by 
Alford, but constituted, including, doubt- 
less, his being brought into incarnate 
existence, not merely his appointment 
to his legation. As also Moses—This 
image of a house is suggested by 
Num. xii, 7: ““My servant Moses... 
is faithful in all mine house.” The 
word house symbolizes the dispensa- 
tion, or theocratic kingdom. Here 
is an analogy between Moses and 
Christ; they are similar in faithfulness, 
yet there is a great superiority on one 
side. House—In this whole passage 
(verses 2-6) the Greek word for house 
includes not only the building or ma- 
terial structure, but all the furnishings, 
family and servants, it contains to 
make it a complete establishment. 
And so the word builded, in the fol- 
lowing verses, includes not mercly the 
architecture, but the complete estb- 
lishing, of the house and its contents. 
His—Many commentators refer here, 
as in verse 6, to God; but a more 
natural construction refers them to 
Moses and to Christ. Each of these 
divine legates had, under God, (ver. 4,) 
his own house; yet successively, un- 
der Moses and Christ, the house is 
the same one house, and Christ, as 


‘Son, is underlying proprietor even of 
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ses was faithful in all his house. 
8 For this man was counted wor- 
thy of more glory than Moses, in- 
asmuch as 4he who hath builded 
the house hath more honour than 
the house. 4 For every house is 
builded by some man; but ehe 
that built all things 7s God. 5 And 


Moses verily eas faithful in all his 
house as &a servant, >for a testi- 
mony of those things which were 
to be spoken after; 6 But Christ 
as ‘a son over his own louse; 
« whose house are we, if we held 
fast the confidence and the rejoic- 
ing of the-hope firm unto the end. 





d Zech. 6, 12; Matt, 16. 18.—e Eph. 2. 10; 3.9; 
chap. 1. 2.7 Verse 2.—g Exod. 14. 31; Num. 
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éChap. 1. 2.—41 Cor. 3. 16; 2 Cor. 6.16, Erk, 
2, 21; 1 Tim. 3. 15; 1 Pet. 2.5.—/ Verse 14; Matt 
10, 22; Rom, 5, 2; Col. 1. 23; chap 6.11. 








the house of Moses, who is but ser- 
‘vant or steward. 

3. This man—Here, as in verse 4, 
the italics show that the word man 
is not in the Greek, but is supplied by 
the translators. The writer uses only 
the pronoun this one. Builded — 
Founded, erected, furnished, and filled 
it with family and domestics. See 
note on verse 2. Than the house— 
Moses was, as servant, (verse 5,) part 
of the house; Christ, as Son, was, 
under God, instrumental builder, heir, 
and proprietor. Hence his more 
glory. : 

4. Every house—And, therefore, 
this house—has its special builder. 
And this divine house-building of the 
two dispensations is like all others, 
and pre-eminently so, under the divine 
all-builder, God. As apostles, neither 
is independent, both being under, as 
well as from, a divine Founder, by 
whom both are appointed. The whole 
structure is established by God su- 
preme. This attribution of all to God, 
which perplexes Delitzsch, is in Paul’s 
styie. See 2 Cor. i, 21, with our note. 

- “5. Was faithful—Against the Mar- 
cionites, who renounced Moses and the 
old dispensation, our author is gener- 
ous and just to Moses. He depreci- 
ates not him; he only exalts Christ. 
The Hebrews are not shocked by any 
repudiation of their great founder ; 
they are only pointed to a greater. 
As a servant—Not a slave, but a 
steward, superior to the family do- 
mestics, yet subordinate to the Son. 
Things. . .spoken after—Namely, the 
revelations made in the after, or gos- 
pel, dispensation. It was the office 
of Moses to establish a dispensation 
which should be a testimony, a wit- 


ness, a memento of future things to 
be done and spoken after his dispen- 
sation was past. Hence, he is prior 
in time but subordinate in position and 
purpose. And our gospel dispensa- 
tion verifies itself by his testimony. 
6. But—After this conceded tribute 
to Moses we next have Christ’s supe- 
riority. Moses was in, Christ is over, 
the house. Own expresses an empha- 
sis not in the Greek; the same pronoun 
for his is used of Moses (verse 5) and 
of Christ here. Whose—Referring to 
Christ. For having established under 
this striking image of house Christ’s 
superiority as proprictor of the dispen- 
gations, our apostle makes a beautiful 
transition from this divine proprietor- 
ship to the solemn warning against 
apostasy from Christ, which now fol- 
lows. We—The writer and his He- 
brew Christian brethren. They are 
now part of the house; they will be 
permanent part, if. For it is clear that 
the writer assumes that they are now 
in possession of a true confidence and 
rejoicing, which they have only to hold 
fast. The whole of the remainder of 
the chapter assumes that they are now 
true Christians; the exhortation is. ta 
stay just as they are: the great fear is 
that they will not, but that they will 
apostatize and finally perish. Confi- 
dence—Greek, free, bold utterance; of 
which the inward foundation is confi- 
dence of faith and fecling. Rejoicing 
—Or, eaultation. Confidence is. the 
firm, solid assurance; rejoicing is the 
joyful hope and glorying built on *that 
solid foundation. Firm —With’ un- 
movableness. nnd of our probation- 
ary life. At that end all danger is at 
an end. We then cannot fall. For 
though we still be free agents, intrinsi- 
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¥ Wherefore as "the Holy Ghost 
saith, "To day if ye will hear his 
voice, 8 ° Harden not your hearts, 
as in the provocation, in the day 
of temptation in the wilderness: 
9 When your fathers tempted me, 


proved me, and saw my works forty 
years. #0 Wherefore I was grieved 
with that generation, and_ said, 
They do always err in their heart; 
and they have not known my 
ways. Ii So I sware in my wrath, 





m2 Samuel 23.2; Acts 1. 16.—v2 Verse 15; 
Psalm 99. 7. 


o Exodus 8. 15; 1 Samuel 6. 6; 2 Kings 17. 14; 
Neh. 9. 1¢; Job 9.4; Prov. 28, 14. 
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eally able to choose wrong in the bless- 
ed paradise, there is no wrong to choose. 
Our hearts will be so attuned with the 
heart of the holy Christ that an un- 
holy emotion cannot enter. Our spir- 
its, filled with the blessed Spirit, can 
give no entrance to an unholy thought. 
Weare no longer “ prisoners of hope,” 
but prisoners of everlasting joy. We 
are immovable parts of Christ’s eternal 
house. The clause unto the end, has 
been rejected, as being really inserted 
here from verse 14. Delitzsch thinks 
our apostle would not use the phrase 
twice. Unreasonably, for it is truly 
an emphatic repetition, a repetition of 


what is really the point of the whole | 


epistle. It is retained by the best au- 
thorities; by Tischendorf in the fourth 
edition of his Testament. 


2. Dread warnings against diso- 
bedience to the Son, like the Jews’ 
disobedience to Moses, iii, '7-iv, 13. 


As Christ stands parallel to Moses, 
so our Christian Hebrews stand par- 
allel to ancient Israel, and so must take 
warning by Israel’s fatal example. 

a. Israel's failure to attain God's rest 
portrayed as warning, I-11. 

1. Wherefore—In view of the fact 
that your forming a part of Christ’s 
eternal house depends on your hold 
fast. Holy Ghost saith—In Psa. 
xev, 7-11. Our author assumes that 
what the psalm says, the Holy Ghost 
saith; that is, the psalm is inspired. 
As—The so corresponding to this as 
is implied at verse 12, before Take 
heed. The Holy Ghost in the an- 
cient psalm utters all the reproofs of 
7-11, so (verse 12,) do you take heed. 
See our note on verse 12. The warn- 
ing to the old Mosaic era of the house 
(verse 2) is still sounding from the 
Holy Ghost in your ears. To-day— 
Since you have been so little attentive 


in past days, let this be the day to 
hear his, God’s, voice. . 

8. Provocation. ..temptation—In 
Exod. xvii, 7, at the smiting of th2 rock 
to bring water for the murmuring peo- 
ple, it is said that Moses “called the 
name of the place Massah, [temptation, | 
and Meribah, [bitterness,] because of 
the chiding of the children of Israel, 
and because they tempted the Lord, 
saying, Is the Lord among us or not.” 
The word provocation, here, is the 
Septuagint translation of Meribah, and 
temptation of Massah. Wilderness 
—Of Zin. 

9. Tempted... proved—Madc trial 
—ascertained. Forty years— The 
perversity of the people at Meribah 
was at the beginning of this forty 
years. In the psalm the forty years 
is in the following verse, measuring 
the time in which I was grieved. 
Our author, in thought, measures the 
same period, though he varies the 
phrase. It was, also, forty years be- 
tween the crucifixion and the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the overthrow of 
theJewish race. The period had nearly 
expired when this epistle was written 

10. That generation—Of the forty 
years. Heart—Note, Romans x, 10 
Not known—Not merely a passive 
ignorance, but a positive ignoring, a 
refusing to know. My ways—My 
works, in verse 9, were the divine mir 
acles and revelations; my ways, here, 
are the Lord’s righteous dealings with 
free-agents. They had so ignored 
God’s ways and modes of governrent 
as to act as if there were no God. 

11. Isware—Made an affirmation, to 
be held as sure and firm as the divine 
existence. So Num. xiv, 21, “As truly 
as Ilive;” and verses 28, 29, ‘As truly 
as I live... your carcasses shall fall in 
this wilderness.” My rest—To the 
Israelites the words meant a failure to 
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? They shall not enter into my rest. 
92 Take heed, brethren, lest there 
be in any of you an evil heart of 
unbelief, in departing from the liv- 
ine God. 48 But Pexhort one an- 
other daily, while it is called To 





2Gr., If they shall enter.— p Acts 11, 23; 





' attain Canaan; with the deeper implica- 


tions underlying of a death under the 
divire wrath. To the spiritual Israel 
the literal Canaan had no significance 
except as a type of the eternal rest. 

b. Application of Israel's sad exam- 
ple in warning to you, 12-15. 

12. Take heed—To be connected 
immediately with the as-of verse 7, 
where see note. As the Holy Ghost 
gave the warnings of verses 7-12, so, 
in accordance therewith, do you take 
heed of apostatizing as your fathers 
apostatized and perished. In any of 
you—You, emphatic; in... you, asin 
the lost apostates of old. And our 
author assumes that to apostatize from 
Christ is not merely to relapse into a 
harmless Judaism; it is to fall into 
sin and death. Heart of unbelief— 
For unbelief of divine truth springs 
from an evil temper. If men’s hearts 
were right, their belief would be right. 
The drunkard will not believe the 
truths of temperance doctrines be- 
cause he loves ardent spirits. The 
knaye will not believe the precepts of 
conscience because he loves the gains 
of fraud. The atheist rejects God be- 
eause he dislikes God. Note on John 
iii, 18--21. And so the Hebrew was 
liable to relapse from Christ from dis- 
gust at the sufferings and lowliness of 
Christ. In departing—The unbelief 
would result in, be exerted in, nay, con- 
sist in, departing. The evil heart, 
the 1nbelief, and the departing, all 
fuse into each other and become one. 
Living God — The Old Testament 
phrase to distinguish Jehovah from 
the unliving idols. But our author 
boldly assumes that the living God 
has deserted old Judaism, and is in and 
with the Christian Church. To desert 
Christ is to desert the living God. 

-13, Hxhort one another—Literal 
exhort yourselves. Be an en- 
Vol. Vi—h  ~ 
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day; lest any of you be hardened 
through the deccitfulness of sin. 
Ra For we are made partakers 
of Christ, 4if we hold the begin- 
ning of our confidence steadfast: 
untotheend; 15 While it is said, 





1 Thessalonians 3. 11; 2 Timothy 4. 2.—g Ver, 6. 


| tire. collective, self-exhorting Church. 


Let a man exhort himself, and each 
oue exhort the other, and all exhort 
all. In this time of trial and dismay, 
mutual encouragement was the com- 
mon duty. Daily—For each day has 
its danger and needs its warning and 
its cheer. Called to-day—As long 
as we live to use the word to-day. 
Note, John ix, 4. While our proba- 
tionary day lasts, and carnestly before 
the hastening night comes. Any of 
you—-For the Chureh’s exhortation 
of itself should not be solely collective. 
Kach individual soul is infinitely im- 
portant. Hardened — Become spir- 
itually insensible and hard. Deceit- 
fulness of sin—Sin, the hardener and 
deadener of the soul, is a deceiver, — It 
masks its own ugliness with false 
beauty. It cheats us with false ap- 
pearances of goodness. It entangles 
with sophistrics. The pure heart 
needs constant warning and watehing 
against its deceptions. To the waver- 
ing Hebrew the deceitfulness of sin 
suggested that to adhere to acrucified 
Messiah was disgraceful; that the old 
temple worship was honourable; that 
it was more profitable and advanta- 
geous to agree with the popular relig- 
ion and renounce Jesus. 

14. Are made—Both in the English 
and the Greek the verb assumes a 
standpoint beyond the end; that is, 
at the judgment day, and is, therefore, 
expressively indicative of the future. 
The beginning of our confidence— 
Our commencement of Christian life. 
To begin, do well, and then fail, is to 
lose all the reward of our previous 
righteousness. The end — Of our 
day of probation. 

15. While—Verses 14 and 15 are, 
it is to be noted, a single sentence. 
While refers-to hold steadfast in 
yerse 14, We-finally partake Christ 
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‘To day if ye will hear his voice, 
harden not your hearts, as in the 
provocation.- 16 *For some, when 
they had heard, did provoke: how- 
‘beit not all that came out of Egypt 
by Moses. 2&7 But with whom was 
he grieved forty years? was i not 








r Ver. 7.—sNum. 14. 2, 4, 11, 24, 30; Deut. 
1, 34, 36, 38 ——¢ Num. 14. 22, 29, &c.; 26. 65; Psa. 





if we hold steadfast, or persevere 
while the to-day of waruing and 
probation lasts. 

c. Was it not the unbelievers who failed 
of that rest? Then let us fear, 16—iv, 2. 

This paragraph is a series of ques- 
tions impressing upon the Hebrews 
the fact that the underlying cause of 
Tsrael’s destruction in the wilderness 
was one—unbelief. Verse 19. This 
furnishes basis for an inferential ex- 
hortation against apostasy by this 
same unbelief, commencing with the 
therefore of iv, 1, and extending to 
iv, 16. 

16. Some—It is a query (depending 
on the Greek accent upon the Greek 
word for some) whether this verse 
is affirmation or question. If it be 
an affirmation, the meaning then is, 
some provoked, but not all. But the 
provokers, in fact, were all with an 
exceptional two—Caleb and Joshima. 
Nor does the train of thought require 
a depreciation of the practically all 
intoasome. Onthecontrary, the force 
of our author’s strain of warning here 
is increased rather by emphasizing the 
all, and overlooking the exceptions. 
The obvious interpretation, therefore, 
is to bring the verse into interrogative 
form, in accordance with the series of 
five interrogations, of which this verse 
contains two. Read thus: For who, 
when they heard, did provoke? Was it 
not all that came out of Eqypt by Moses? 
The for, then, refers to the danger im- 
plied in the if of verse 14; the danger 
of failing, as the mass of Israel did, 
of attaining rest in Christ. -The for, 
thercfore, introduces the whole drift 
of the following interrogations. 

The series of questions argues that 
it was the provokers, the all, who 

. Sinned, and who believed not, that 
were the subjects of Gud’s grief, of bis 
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with them that had sinned, t whose 
carcasses ‘fell in the wilderness? 
IS And "to whom sware he that 
they should not enter into jiis rest, 
but to them that believed not? 
19 “So we see that they could not 
enter in because of unbelief. 








106. 26; 1 Cor. 10.5; Jude 5.—vw Num. 14. 2), 
Deut. 1. 34, 35.—»v Chap. 4. 6. 





destructive judgment, and his menacing 
oath. ‘The whole history shows, then, 
that perdition arises from unbelief as 
concludingly asserted in verse 19. 

17. Carcasses— Literal Greek, limls, 
meaning the skeleton bones, as of tle 
spine, legs, and arms. In the dry eli- 
mate of the East the strewn bones of 


corpses usually remain long undecayed, 


a memento of death. 

19. So we see—Conclusion from 
the whole history, deeply bearing on 
our own case. Unbelief—Want, not 
merely of intellectual acknowledgment 
of the divine facts, but want of fidelity 
of heart and the spirit of obedience to 
God, and harmony with his divine aud 
glorious purposes. Full, hearty accord 
with God would have made Israel 
great and glorious, a divine, triuinph- 
ant theocracy, thrilling the world with 
the greatness and glory of Jehovah. 
As it was, Israel barely lived along 
until the Messiah came and chose a- 
other, a spiritual, Israel, in Israel's 
place. To that spiritual Isracl our 
author now addresses the warning not 
to fail by like unbelief. 

This chapter ought to have closed 
at close of iy, 2. 


CHAPTER IV. 


’ Our parallelism with Isracl more 
closely stated, with stringent appii- 
cation. Verses 1 and 2, the prome 
ise—the gospel—is to us as to them; 
the same danger from unbelief—and a 
rest of which we may thereby fail 

That there remains for us a rcst, 
(verses 3-9,) as well as to Israel, is 
demonstrated: for three rests are indi- 
cated in the Old Testament; namely, 
Jirst, God’s creational rest, (Gen. ii, 2) 
second, the rest which he declared that 
unbelievers should not enter, (Psalm 
xev, 11,) namely, Canaan; and, third, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
ET *us therefore fear, lest a 
promise being left ws of enter- 
ing into his rest, any of you should 
seem to come short of it. 2 For 
unto us was the gospel preached, 
as well as unto them: but ‘the 





a Chap. 12, 15; Prov. 14, 16; 28. 14; Jer. 32. 40. 
—1 Greek, the word of hearing. 





the rest (typified by Canaan) implied 
in that psalm in the warning to those 
living in the time of David (verse 7) 
not to fail of it. These three rests are 
different. with an underlying sameness ; 
and this third rest, to be entered by 
faith, remaineth for the people of 
God, not only in the time of David, 
but even in our day. 

1. Therefore—In view of the fear- 
ful examples of apostasy in last chap- 
ter. Let us fear—Implying a belief 
in its practical possibility and an ear- 
nest desire to avoid it. Seem—Should 
appear. To come short—Past tense; 
to have come short; namely, after the 
end of iii, 14, and at the judgment day. 
Hence the seem, or appear, is not a 
false seeming, but an appearance of a 
dread reality to the eye of God and in 
the light of the final judgment, A 
- direful result is this for us to fear; 

lest, after orce being pardoned and 
sanctified, we at last are seen to have 
fallen and become lost. 

2. Gospel preached—Literally, we 
were cranyelized; greeted with the 
glad announcement, gospelized. This 
gospel of the Old Testament, identical 
with the promise of verse 1, was the 
glad armouncement of a Canaan rest; 
ours, of a heavenly rest. Mixed with 
faith—The word, when heard, must 
be mixed with faith, as food in the 
storrach must be mixed with gastric 
juice in order to nourishing and vi- 
{alizing our bodies. In the received 
(ireck text the word: mixed is nomi- 
native singular, and agrees with word, 
and so makes a clear, good meaning as 
above. But another, and perhaps true, 
reading, makes mixed to be accusa- 
tive plural, and agree with them. The 
words then would imply that the 
hearers themselves were to be mixed 
with faith, That is, so fully should 





word preached did not profit them, 
?not being mixed with faith in 
them that heard it. & For we 
which have believed do enter into 
rest, as he said, ¢As I have swern , 
in my wrath, if they shall enter 
into my rest: although the works 





20r, because they were not united by faith 
to.— 0 Chap. 3. 14.—c Psa, 95. 11; chap. 3. IL 





the soul of the hearers be filled and 
impregnated with faith, that the soul 
and the faith may be conccived as two 
elements or fluids mixed together. 
Them that heard it, is the Greek da- 
tive. So the whole may be thus read: 
The word did not profit them, as they were 
not impregnated with the faith fitting (or 
belonging) fo (he hearers of the word. 

d. For us, too, remains a rest. a danyer 
of fall by unbelief, and a stern adjudging 
WORD, 3-13. 

3. For—To unfold the nature of this 
our rest, mentioned in verse 1, as paral- 
lel to the Canaan rest of iii, 11, 18. 
We—Believers of our dispensation uni- 
yersally. Do enter—General present 
tense; it is the law of our present dis- 
pensation that we do by faith enter 
heaven. Rest—The digression on 
uhis term is a good instance of whiat 
las been called Paul’s ‘going off at a 
word.” The word rest, in last chap: 
ter, struck his mind impressively, and 
becomes a key-word for this. It isa 
beautiful word, soothing to the weary 
spirit. Indeed, eastern Buddhism feel 
life so heavy and rest so desirable as 
to seek for Nirvana, utter annihilation, 
as a most desirable repose. But that 
is the religion of despair, as Christian- 
ity is the religion of hope. The Chris- 
tiun rest is repose from all .that is 
wearying in life, yet enjoyment of per- 
fect bliss. As he said—Quoting again 
Psalm xev, 1] to illustrate the Canaan 
rest. Although—God applies to'this 
rest a my in the psalm, although it 
was not his creational rest, for his crea- 
tion was finished long before he used 
the words in Psalm xev, even from 
the foundation of the world. 

By bold conception in the present 
passage the analogous rest of God 
at creation, of Israel in Canaan, and of 
the Christian in paradise, are corre- 
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were finished from the foundation 
of the world. 4 For he spake in 
a certain place of the seventh day 
on this wise, 4And God did rest 
the seventh day from all his works. 
5 And in this place again, If they 
shall erter into my rest. 6 Secing 
therefore it remaineth that some 
must enter therein, ¢and they to 
whom *it was first preached en- 








d@ Gen. 2.2; Exod. 20, 11; 31. 17. e Chap. 
8, 19. —3 Or, the gospel was first preached. 
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tered not in beeause of unbelief: 
7 Again, lielimiteth a certain day, 
saying in David, To day, after so 
long a time; as it is said, ‘To day 
if ye will hear his voice, harden 
not your hearts. & For if *Jesus 
had given them rest, then wonld 
he not afterward have spoken of 
another day. 9 There remaineth 
therefore a °rest to the people of 


F Psa. 95.7; chap. 3. 7.—4 That is, Joshua. 
—4 Or, keeping of a sabbath. 








lated and identified as deeply one. All 
are three ineffable and divine reposes 
after a divinely imposed task, and at 
bottom they are all the same blessed 
refreshment. Of this bottom reality 
Israel’s rest in Canaan was but a rough 
type. But as the deaths in the wilder- 
ness under divine wrath implied a 
deeper death underlying, so the repose 
of Israel in Canaan implied a pro- 
founder underlying rest. 

4. In 4 and 5 our author quotes to- 
gcther the two passages, (Gen. ii, 2, and 
Psa. xev, 11,) in order to present the dif- 
ference to theeye. He spake—God by 
the inspired writer. Did rest—Rest 
is the season of refreshment after a 
period of toil. And the Genesis pic- 
ture of the divine rest, after the work 
of creation, is a type of all subsequent 
relaxation from action. For all life 
has this alternation of action and re- 
mission. Not only men, but animals 
and vegetables take repose; even the 
flowers have their sleep. 

5. And in this place again—In 
Psa. xev, quoted previously. If—An 
elliptical form of the divine oath, sup- 
posed, when used hy men, to be pre- 
ceded by a fearful penalty upon per- 
jury, as “So do God to me, and more 
also, if,” etc. 2 Sam. iii, 35. My rest 
-—-Not the my rest of the creation, but 
my appointed rest for Israel in Canaan. 

6.. Now for the third rest, namely, 
that for the obedient in the days of 
David, long after the abode in Canaan. 
It remaineth—As a clear inference 
from the words in Psalm xev, quoted 
last verse. Must—The word not in 
the Greek. Alford rightly renders the 
words, “Since then it yet remains that 
some do enter.” They... entered 





not—Since some enter, and yet the Is- 
raelites of Exodus failed, we find in 
this ninety-fifth Psalm another and a 
later day of probation, and possible 
rest, specified. 

". He—God by the psalmist. Lim- 
iteth — Declines, specifies, a certain 
day. In David—Delitasch explains 
this as by David. For David does 
not here stand for the book of Psalms, 
but as name of the author of this nine- 
ty-fifth Psalm. To day—In our, Dav- 
id’s, day. After so long a time as has 
elapsed since Israel’s second genera- 
tion entered Canaan, namely, a time 
of five hundred years. And even at 
this day there still remains a rest to 
those who hear his voice, but for- 
feited by those who harden their 
hearts. 

8. And what rest is this? It is 
plain that this is not the rest which 
Joshua won for the survivors of the 
desert; for if Joshua (Jesus is liere 
the Greek form of the Hebrew Joshua, 
who is really here meant, see note on 
Matt. i, 1) had given it, this another 
day would not have been spoken of 
five hundred years later than Joshua, 
A permanent rest of faith for all the 
faithful, other than the literal Canaan 
rest, is, therefore, a valid conclusion, 
stated next verse. 

9, Remaineth—The full conclusion 
given. There is a permanent rest un- 
derlying the Canaan rest, which is 
God’s and the believer’s rest. But, 
significantly, our author for the word 
rest, which has hitherto been avanav- 
ol¢, 2 pausing, now substitutes oaBPa- 
tion6¢, sabbatismos, sabbatism, a sab- 
bath-rest, thus finely identifying the 
saints’ everlasting rest with God’s 
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God. 40 For he that is centered 
into his rest, he also §hath ceased 
from his own works, as God did 
from his. HE Let us labour there- 


fore to enter into that rest, lest 
any man fall 'after the sume ex- 
ample of unbelief. H2 For the 
wo1d of God is ‘quick, and pow- 








g John 19, 30; 1 Pet. 4. 1,2. 
18, 19.—6 Or, disobedience. 


i Chapter 3. 12, 





ZIseiah 49.2; Jeremiah 23, 29; 2 Coriathians 
10, 4,5; 1 Peter 1, 23. 





subbatie rest. On this Whitby gives 
a number of interesting extracts from 
the early Christian writers. “Irenzeus 
saith, ‘Tho seventh day, which was 
sanctified, and in which God rested 
from all his works, is the true sabbath 
of the just; in which they shall do no 
earthly labour.’ And Origen saith. 
that ‘Celsus understood not the mys- 
tery of the seventh day, and the rest 
of God, in which all that had done 
their work in six, and had left noth- 
ing undone which belonged to them, 
should feast with God, ascending to the 
vision of him, and in that to the gen- 
eral festivity of the just and blessed.’ 
And again: ‘If we further inquire 
which are the true sabbaths, we shall 
find that the observation of the true 
sabbath reaches beyond the world; the 
true sabbath, in which God will rest 
from all his works, being the world to 
come, when all grief, sorrow, aud sigh- 
ing shall fly away, and God shall be 
all in all.’” 

And ag the early Christian writers 
are thus in accord with our apostle, 
so our apostle is in accord with the 
Hebrew doctors, it not being easy to 
say which made the earlier utterance. 
Says Whitby: “Thus in their descants 
upon the 92d Psalm, which bears, both 
in the Hebrew and the Greek, this 
title, A Song of the Sabbath, (ei¢ tay 
jpépav Tod LaPParov,) they say, ‘This is 
the age to come which is all sabbath,’ 

The psalmist,’ saith R. Solomon Jar- 
zhi on the passage, ‘speaks of the 
business of the world to come, which 
isall'sabbath.’ ‘A psalm upon the sab- 
bath day,’ saith R. Eliezer, cap. xix, 
p. 42, ‘that is, upon the day that is all 
sabbath and rest, in the life of the 
world to come.’ And again, cap. xviii, 
p. 41, ‘The blessed Lord created seven 
worlds, (that is, ages,) but one of them 
is all sabbath and rest in life eternal.’ 
Where he refers to their common opin- 
jon, that the world should continue 


six thousand yeurs, and then a perpet- 
ual sabbath should begin, typitied by 
God’s resting the seventh day end 
blessing it. So Bereschith Ralbba, ‘ If 
we expound the seventh day of the 
seven thousand years, which is the 
world to come, the exposition is, and 
he blessed; because that in tlic sev- 
enth thousand all souls shall be bound 
in the bundle of life; for there shall 
be there the augmentation of the Holy 
Ghost, wherein we shall delight our- 
selves. Andso our Rabbies, of blessed 
memory, have said in their commen- 
taries, God blessed the seventh day ; 
the Holy God blessed the world to 
come, which beginneth in the seven 
thousand of years.’ Philo is very co- 
pious in this allegory, who, disputing 
against those who, having learned that 
the written laws were ovuGodu vonrov 
mpayuatwv, symbols of intellectual things, 
did upon that account neglect them, 
saith that though tle seventh day was 
a document of the power of God, and 
of this rest of the creature, yet was not 
the outward rest to be cast off.” 

10. Showing the true identity be- 
tween God’s rest and the belicyer’s 
rest. Man is in God’s image, and as 
God passed through his great week 
and then came to an ever-blessed re- 
pose, so man passes through his pro- 
bationary work and goes to his eternal 
salvation. 

11. Therefore—The doctrine of the 
divine rest has been stated; now for 
the solemn inference as to practice 
Labour—God laboured, so let us las 
bour. Unbelief—Still the key-word; 
the fatal secret of Israel’s fall, the fear- 
ful token of our fall. 

12. For—The momentous reason 
for our taking warning, the character 
of the word by which our unbelief 
is searched out and we condemned. 
Word of God—The solemn word, in 
form of oath, which excludes from 
rest. Verse 3, and iii) 11. This divine 
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erful, and © sharper than any | two- 
edged sword, piercing even to the 





ke Proverbs 5. 4. —/ Ephesians 


dividing asunder of soul and spirit, 
and of the joints and marrow, and 





6.17; Revelation 1.16; 2. 16. 





word is terribly searching of spirit, 
soul, and body; searching whether 
that fatal unbelief lurks, the least 
particle, in auy secret corner of our 
being. The many personal attributes 
here ascribed to the word has in- 
duced many eminent commentators, 
sxcient and modern, to find here the 
Word of John i, 1, and to identify 
it with the second Person of the Trin- 
ity. The view of Delitzsch on this 
point seems most plausible—which is 
about this. The divine Word is the 
true expression of the divine nature, 
botli as revealed person and as revealed 
truth. As the personal Word is the 
formative energy in the realm of phys- 
ical things, so he is the actuating en- 
ergy in the spiritual realm. 
soui of spiritual truth, which from him 
derives its penctrative power upon and 
within the human soul. Henee, this 
description of the searching power of 
the word has a blendive and identifi- 
eation of the person and the utterance, 
united in the term Word. Andas the 
Son, by virtue of his being sent forth 
from the Father, is Apostle, and as 
the expression of the Father he is the 
Word, so this passage constitutes the 


climax of that terribleness of the admin- | 
istration of the apostle which calls for | 


transition to the gracious High Priest, 
which follows in the next verse. This 
view is confirmed by a strong similar 
passage in Philo, of which this is a 
great improvement, and which we thus 
translate: “ You may contemplate the 
uncomprehended God, cutting in sue- 
cession all the natures of bodies and 
things, which seem to be compacted 
and unified, with the cleaver of all 
things, his Word, which, being sharp- 
ened to its keenest edge, (axun,) di- 
vides unceasingly all sensible things, 
and afte: wards goes through, even to 
the atoms and the so-called indivisi- 
bles.” Quick—That is, living; full 
of a pervading, searching life. Power- 
ful—Intensely energetic in its search. 
Sharper-—With an omniscient keen- 
ness of edge. Two-edged sword— 


Ile is the | 





; word signifying to judge. 





Cutting either way, according as the 
presence of the element of unbelief 
may be. Piercing — Rather, with a 
personification, going through ; for both 
this word and sword are dking. It 
is not a sword, which is an instru- 
ment, but which is vital and sclf-ac- 
tive. HEwven—Expressive of the sur- 
prising extent to which the live word 
can penetrate. Dividing asunder— 
The question-is raised by commenta- 
tors, does this mean a separation of 
soul from spirit, and of joints from 
marrow; or does it mean that the 
word so subtly inserts itself into the 
interstices between, as we may say, 
the particles of these four entities as to 
separate particle from particle? The 
very fact that they are ranged in coup- 
lets seems to indicate that a separation 
between the two units of each couplet 
is meant. Yet the language of Philo 
seems to imply an interpenctration of 
the ultimate clements. And Line- 
mann and Alford find that meaning in 
the text. Says Alford: “The word 
pierces to tlie dividing, not of the soul 
from the spirit, but of the soul itself 
and of the spirit itself; the former 
being the lower portion of man’s in- 
visible part, which he has in common 
with the brutes, ‘tke irrational of the 
soul’ of Philo; the latter, the higher 
portion, receptive of the Spirit of God, 
‘the rational of the soul’ of the same; 


| both which. are pierced and divided 


by the sword of the Spirit, the wore 
of God.” 

It is, of course, not meant that the 
word produces a literal separation of 
the joints and marrow. But these 
two parts are mentioned as the resi- 
dences of mental operations; the for 
mer of activities and the latter of sen- 
sations ; and it is between these men- 
talities that the word inserts its pen- 
etrative and divisive energy. 

Discerner— Rendered by Alford 
“judger,” as being derived from a 
It contin- 
ues the personification expressed iu 
quick, or living, and going through; im- 


- der his chin. 
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is™a discerner of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart. 18 * Neither 
is there any creature that is not 
manifest in his sight: but all things 
are naked °and opened unto the 
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eyes of him with whom we have 
tordos > 

14 Seeing then that we have Pa 
great high priest, 4that is passed 
into the heavens, Jesus the Son of 





m1 Corinthians 14. 24, 25. —— 2 Psalm 33. 
13, 14; 90, 8; 139, 11, 12. 


plying a discerning power in the word: 
Thoughts—Thoughts in action, think- 
ings, trains of mental operations. In- 
tents— Mental intentions, out of which 
epring volitions and actions. Heart 
—Note on Rom. x, 10. 

13. Thus far is described the search- 
ing ation of the word upon our in- 
most being; now is correspondently 
described tlie complete passive subjec- 
tion of our being to the scrutiny of the 
sume word. Creature—Of any na- 
ture, but especially human. From the 
fact that sight and eyes are affirmed, 
Linemann, Alford, and Moll tell us 
that it is no longer the word, but God, 
that is described. But: 1. That for- 
gets that nearly every term so far gives 
personality to this word. Living, en- 
ergiziug, going through, discerning, are 
its attributes. Now what are sight 
and eyes other than powers of dis- 
cerning; powers which are attributed 
to the word in a very intense degree? 
2. The word is the sole subject thus 
far, and it is a violation of grammar 
to suppose a change without an indi- 
cation of change. 3. All the commen- 
tators we know overlook tle corre- 
spondence above mentioned between 
verses 12 and 13. 
the active scrutiny of the word upon 
us; verse 13 antithetically describes 
our absolute nakedness beneath that 
game scrutiny, namely, of the word. 
Opened—The Greek word literally sig- 
nifies throated. It is used of a wrestler 
grasped by the throat, and prostrated by 
his antagonist, and so Alford renders 
it, “prostrate.” By Roman custom, a 
criminal’s face and throat were exposed 
to public gaze by a dagger placed un- 
But the real allusion is 
to the exposure of the throat of an ani- 
mal {o the knife of the slaugliterer, pro- 
duced by the drawing back of his head 
for that purpose. Hence the true 
nicaning is, that we are as exposed to 


Verse 12 describes |. 


o Job 26, 6; 34. 21; Prov. 15, 11.—p Chap. 3. L. 
— ¢ Chap. 7, 26; 9. 12, 24. om 


the view of the word as the victim’s 
throat to the eye of his sacrificer. 
Have to do—Literal Greek, him to 
whom is to us the word. To this divine 
word there is incumbent upon us an 
answering human word. From this 
stern apostle and word turn we now 
to our gracious High-Priest. 


TI. Tur Son as Our. DIVINE HI¢4 
PRIEST FULLY CONTEMPLATED, iv, 14= 
x, 18. 

A. INTRODUCTORY, iv, 14-vi, 20. 
1. Recurrence to former view (ii, 
9-18) of our High Priest, 14-16. 

14, Seeing—Joins on to ii, 18, and 
continues the description of the ap- 
proachable sympathy of the suffering 
Saviour. ‘Then — Or, therefore. In 
view of the stern nature of the divine 
legation (apostleship) of the Messiah. 
Seeing that this terrible Word—this 
adjudging King—is also a tender Priest, 
with all the saving power of royalty, 
let us not merely fear (iv, 1) and la- 
bour, (verse 11,) but come boldly 
for mercy and grace, (verse 16.) A 
great high priest—Greater than the 
highest sacred dignitary known to the 
Hebrews. Great high priest means 
a dignitary highest in the line of high 
priests. If our faltering “ Hebrews” 
reverence that sacred line, most of all 
should they reverence Jesus. Passed 
into—Rather, passed through; namely, 
in his ascension to the right hand of 
God. See notes on Eph.iv, 8-10. The 
great high priest surpassed the ordi- 
nary line in this transcendent respect, 
that, whereas they only passed annu- 
ally through the temple veil into the 
most holy, he passed through the 
heavens to the presence of God, of 
which the most holy was symbol. He 
was the real of which they were figure. 


‘Jesus the Son of God—Not Jesus 


(Joshua) the son of Nun, verse 8. Pro- 
fession—Note, verse 1. 
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God, "let ns hold fast our profes- 
sion, 4&5 For' we have not a high 
priest which cannot be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities; 
dutt was in all points tempted like 
xsweare," yet withoutsin. 16’ Let 
us therefore come boldly unto the 
throne of grace, that we may ob- 
tain mercy, and find grace to help 
it. tine of need. 


r Chap. 10, 23.—s Isa. 58. 3; chap. 2. 18.— 
t Luke 22. 28.—w2 Cor, 5. 21; chap. 7. 26; 1 Pet, 


$.22; 1 John 3, 5.—v Eph. 2. 18; 3.12; chap. 1¢, 
29, 21, 22. 
15. For—These next two verses 


extend and amplify ii, 1%, 18, intend- 
ing to show that the Saviour’s humil- 
iation, instead of being a ground of 
disgust, is truly most glorious and at- 
tractive, as being most tender. In all 
points tempted—How this could be, 
see our notes introductery to and on 
Matt. iv, 1. Without sin—Without 
a derived depravation from the fall, 
and so without a preferential tendency 
to sin; so that Satan could find ‘“noth- 
ing in” him (John xiv, 30) as base for 
inducing apostasy. And yet, as hu- 
nan, possessing those susceptibilities 
which, pure and right in themselves, 
may, Without the preventive will fixing 
itself firmly in obedience to the Right, 
be excited to sin. Hence with the 
full ability to sin, yet without the com- 
mission or guilt of sin. All the more 
glorious his merit, and all the more 
complete his example, because sin was 
possible, yet not committed. 

16. Therefore—In view of this glo- 
rious tenderness of our great high 
priest. Come boldly— With free 
und confident utterance. Throne—Of 
God, to which we have access through 
him. Mercy — For our past sins. 
Grace—tl'or future holiness. Grace 
to help in time of need—Literally, 
grace for timely (suited to the de- 
mand) aid; that is, against weakness 
and trial. 


CHAPTER V. 


2. Real qualities of high priesthood 
exhibited in Christ, 1-10. 


1, For—St. Paul had introduced Je- 
sus us high priest in iv, 14-16; he now 
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CHAPTER V. 

OR every high priest taken from 

among men 7is ordained formen 
‘in things pertaining to God, *that 
he may offer both gifts and sacri- 
fices for sins: % 4 Who *can have 
compassion on the ignorant, and 
on them that are out of the way; 
for that ¢he himself also is com- 
passed with infirmity. 3 And ‘by 


a Chap. 8. 3,—b Chap. 2. 17.——e Chap. 8 3,4; 
9.9; 10.11; 11.4.—d Chap. 2. 18: 4. 15.—1 Or, 
ean reasonably beur with. eChap. 7. 23. — 
J Lev. 4.3 9.75 16. 6, 15, 16,173 chap. 7. 27, 








proceeds to show what the qualities 
of a high priest are, (1-4,) aad that 
those qualities belong pre-eminently 
to Christ, 5-10. Hvery high priest 
—In regard to the Jewish high priest 
consult our note, Matt. xxvi, 3. The 
meaning is, that being taken from. . . 
men, he acts for men; aman studs for 
men in sacerdotal duties toward God. 
Gifts and sacrifices— Strictly, gifts 
would be any presentation made to 
God, and sacrifices would be slain 
animals, but the two ideas fused into 
each other in practice. 

2. Who can have compassion— 
Thé reason that the sinner should be 
represented by a man; the need of a 
humanly sympathizing representative. 
Priest and sinner should have a com- 
mon ground. Compassion— A me- 
dium word, not signifying either deep 
passion or unfeelingness, but consider- 
ateness. Ignorant— Complete moral 
ignorance, from the first wholly invol- 
untary, excuses guilt; but there is Jit- 
tle of human moral ignorance which is 
not in some way guiltily incurred, and 
so igs measurably responsible. Hence 
there were sins of ignorance, as well 
as sins of immediate knowledge, which 
needed atonement. Out of the way 
—Literally, the wandering, the knowing 
deviators from the true path, with no 
ignorance to plead. Compassed with 
infirmity—Susceptible to sin, and en- 
cireled with tempting excitements to 
his susceptibilities. 

-3. By reason hereof—That is, of 
this infirmity. He ought... for 
himself to offer—AIthough these sus- 
ceptibilities are not in themselves sins, 


A. D. 64. 
reason hereof he ought, as for the 
people, so also for himself; to of- 
fer for sins. 4 & And no man tak- 
eth this honour unto himself, but 
he that is called of God, as was 
Aaron 8 So also Christ glori- 
fied not himself to be made a high 
priest; but he that said unto him, 





g 2 Chron. 26.18; John 3. 27.—h Exod. 28. 1; 
Num. 16 5; 1 Chron. 23. 13.—i John 8, d4. 
X Psa. 2.7; chap. 1. 4. 





y2t so sure is the presumption that 
evyon the high pricst has in course of 
the year incurred guilt that he needs 
to offer, also, for himself. Herein the 
true High Priest surpasses the Aaronic 
line, in that he is without sin, (iv, 15,) 
and needs not atonement. 

4. Taketh... unto himself—Who- 
so, like the sons of Korah or like King 
Uzziah, assumes the office without di- 
vine warrant, is a usurper. The rab- 
bies say that “ Moses said to Korah and 
his associates, ‘If Aaron my brother 
took the priesthood to himself, you 
made insurrection against him rightly ; 
but truly God gave it to him.’” Called 
of God, as was Aaron—Aaron, first 
in the long line of high priests, was 
elected by the divine Voice. Exod. 
xxviii, 1; xxix, 4; Lev. viii, 1, ete; Num. 
iii, 10, and xvi-xviii. Until the time 
of Herod the line remained almost un- 
broken; but by him the office was un- 
lawfully bestowed, and finally ceased 
just before the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, afjer continuing through nearly 
sixteen centuries. Its divine perpetu- 
ity was fixed by our great High Priest. 

5. So also—In 5-10 it is now shown 
that Christ fulfilled the outline of the 
high priest sketched in 1-4. First the 
writer shows that he fulfills verse 4, and 
thence moves backward to verse 1. 
First, Christ was no usurper. Glori- 
fied nct himself—The glory of this di- 
vine office was shed upon him by his 
divine Father. But he—The nomina- 
tive to glorified him understood. It 
was the divine Being who, in Psalm 
ii, 7, declared him Son and King, and 
who in Psalm ex, 4, pronounced him 
Priest, who conferred the honour of 
this high priesthood. 

6. After the order of Melchize- 
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«Thou art my Son, to day have 
I begotten thee. 6 As he saith 
also in another place, }Thou art 
a priest for ever after the order of 
Melehizedek. ‘%7 Who in the days 
of his flesh, when he had ™ offered 
up prayers and supplications " with 
strong crying and tears unto him 


7Psa. 110. 4; chap. 7. 17, 21.—2m Matt, 26. 39, 
49, 44; Mark 14. 36; John 17, 1.—wn Psa, 22.13 
Matt. 27. 46; Mark 1. 34, 


dek—Christ was no descendant of 
Aaron, and so could be no high priest 
in the hereditary Jewish line. High 
priest he can be only by an origination 
high, at least, as Aaron’s own origina- 
tion at first was. For this the inspired 
precedent is found in the inost memor- 
able words of Psa. ex, 4, (a psalm quoted 
as Messianic by the Messiah limself, 
Matt. xxii,44,) where the Messiah is ad- 
dressed by God as priest, not in the line 
of Aaron, but after the order of Mel- 
chizedek, And here first oecurs the 
name of that primeval and typical 
priest-king, which fignres largely in 
our author’s future argument. 

7 From the pinnacle of the Mes- 
siah’s exaltation our author now de- 
seends at once to the scene of his 
deepest agony in the garden of Geth- 
semane. He shows, with touches of 
deep pathos, that the woes there en- 
dured were a filial suffering undergone 
to give him a complete fitness for con- 
ferring salvation upon all obedient to 
him. His purpose is to show that this 
deep descent is the source and cundi- 
tion of his subsequent ascent as exalted 
giver of salvation to us. In the days 
of his flesh— As he is now in the 
days of his resurrection glory, on the 
throne of his divine royalty. Prayers 
... supplications... crying... tears— 
As profound in the depths of his sor- 
rows then as exalted in the heights of 
his glory now. Evidently the scene of 
Gethsemane is here depicted, not with 
verbal quotation from either cf the 
evangelists, but with something of the 
freshness of an original. It is not 
Luke here quoting himself, but Psul 
quoting what his attendant Luke nar- 
rates, and more. Heard in that he 
feared—A phrase ainbiguous both in 
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that was able to save him from | came the author of eternal salva- 


death, and was heard ?Pin that 
he feared; $% Though he were 
a Son, yet learned he * obedience 
by the things which he suffered ; 
® And *sbeing made perfect, he be- 





o Matt, 26, 53; Mark 14, 36.—2Or, for his 
iety.—p Matt. 26.37; Mark 14. 33; Luke 22, 43; 
ohn 12. 27. 


the Greek and the English. It may 
mean that he was heard in regard to 
the point about which he feared; or 
that he was heard because he submis- 
sively and reverently feared as a Son. 
This last is the more probable mean- 
ing, inasmuch as the word is ordinari- 
ly used to signify a reverent and holy 
fear. But the statement that he was 
heard, indicates that the object for 
which he prayed was granted. It was 
not, indeed, granted if fear of physical 
death were the motive, and rescue from 
it the object for which he prayed. It 
was granted, if, as we think, he prayed 
for a divine support to buoy him up 
above a fearful breakdown under the 
forces bearing upon him, and which, but 
for that divine support, might have tak- 
en place. Then he was heard, and di- 
vine sustaining strength was granted 
him, impersonated in the consoling an- 
gel. See our notes, Matt. xxvi, 37-39. 
And by the death from which he was 
saved according to his prayer, we do 
not understand his mere bodily death, 
(from which, indeed, he was not saved,) 
but a fulness of woe at the depth 
and mystery of which his soul was 
“amazed.” And this, too, was the 
“cup” which he prayed might so 
“pass” from him as that not only he 
might not drink it, in which sense it 
did not pass from him, but that he 
might not drink it to its bottomless 
depths, in which sense it did pass from 
him. In the bottomless depths of that 
death and of that “‘cup” were destrue- 
tion to himself and failure of his work 
and of his future. And his prayer and 
perfect submission were the means by 
which, through divine strength impart- 
ed, he wus saved from failure and won 
immortal victory. 

8.-The last touch that perfects the 
divinized inan to be the Saviour of suf- 








tion unto all them that obey him; 

10 Called of God a high priest 

‘after the order of Melchizedck. 
iil Of whom "we have many 


things to say, and hard to be ut- 


q Chap. 3. 6.—7 Phil. 2. 8.—*« Chap. 2. 10; 
11. 40.—7 Verse 6; chap. 6. 20.—vu John 16, 13; 
2 Peter 3. 16. 


fering men is, that he acquires experi- 
ence from his own suffering. Though 
...a Son—aAnd, therefore, we might _ 
suppose, above all suffering. Learned 
he obedience. . . things. . .suffered—_ 
Some of the ancient commentators were 
scandalized at thisstatement. ‘What! 
was he not obedient before he suffered? ’ 
Certainly, but not witha suffering obedi- 
ence. It was an additional obedience 
he learned when he suffered; which he 
could not be conscious of, or exhibit as 
model to others, without the suffering. 
The old Greek writers abounded in vari- 
ous forms of the maxim that suffering is 

a source of wisdom. Trial is both the 
school and the test of virtue; not only 
proving, but ercating, depth and power 
of character. The most tried saints on - 
earth will be the highest saints in heav- 
en: and he who will be Lord of them 
all will have been of all the deepest 
sufferer. 

9. Made perfect— An incomplete 
Saviour would he have been without 
Gethsemane and the cross. And from 
this deep perfecting springs all his 
glory and power to save. Obey him 
—Mark the accord between his obe- 
dience in last verse and the obey in 
this. He was perfected by his obedi- 
ence to God, they by their obedience, 
after the sure model, to him. ~ 

10. Called — Addressed, saluted; 
namely, by Jehovah, in the inspired 
Messianic Psalm ex. See notes on 
verse 6, and on vi, 20. : 


3. Parenthetic rebuke for dul- 
ness, and liability to apostasy; 
encouragement, 11-vi, 20. 


11. Of whom—Our author, after 
Pauline fashion, suspends his discourse 
to make a digression, and will return 
to the point at vil, 1. The passage is 
in Paul's most severe aud magisterial 
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tered, seeing ye are Ydull of hear- 
ing. 4&2 For when for the time 
ye ought to be teachers, ye have 
need that one teach you again 
which ve “the first principles of 
the oracles of God; and are be- 
come such as have need of * milk, 
and not of strong meat. 13 For 
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every one that usetli milk *2s un- 
skilful in the word of righteous- 
ness: for he is Ya babe. 24 But 
strong meat belongeth to them 
that are ‘of full age, even those 
who by reison *of use have their 
senses exercised *to discern both 
good and evil. 





«@ Matt. 13. 15, —20 Chap. 6. 1.—1 Cor. 3. 1,2. 
—3 Greek, huth no experience.—y1 Cor. 
13, 11; 14.20, Eph, 4.14; 1-Pet. 2, 2. 


40r, perfect; 1 Cor. 2. 6: Eph. 4. 18; Phil. 
eax 5Greek, of « habit, or, perfection, 


—< Isa. 7. 15; 1 Cor. 2, 1. 











style of rebuke; almost equal to 1 Cor. 
iv, 18-21. He charges the Hebrews 
with unappreciative slowness and in- 
fantile incapacity, (10-14;) he invites 
them, by God’s permission, with him- 
self, to leave the elements and go on 
to completeness, (vi, 1-3;) warning 
tlem, (4-8,) that for those who have 
heretofore fallen from a high spiritual 
Christianity, no repentance is possible. 
Changing, then, to a moro cheering 
tone, he is persuaded that they are 
not of that apostate class, (9-12,) and 
lays before them God’s oath-bound as- 
surance that he will save the perse- 
yering believer, ending by bringing us 
back to where he began his admonish- 
ing digression, namely, at Melchize- 
dek, 13-20. 

Of whom — Concerning whom — 
namely, Melchizedek; but Melchize- 
dek in his typical relations to Christ. 
Hard to be uttered—Rather, difficult 
for you to interpret when uttered. Are 
—Rather, have become; namely, under 
the influence of your aversion to the 
suffering Messiah. That error nar- 
rowed their views, so that the grand 
mysteries of the eternal priesthood were 
excluded. To hitch at a given error is 
to prevent all progress in truth and 
to render people dull of hearing; that 
is, torpid and slow in their receptive 
powers. The Greek word for dull 
geems to be compounded of @éw, to 
move, with vy a prefix negative, and, 
therefore, signifies dmmobile, unmova- 
ble by the stirring truths of religion, 
and so unready to learn new truths, 
and to gain new Christian life and ac- 
tivity. 

12. For the time—Since you were 
converted. It was about thirty years 
since the Jerusalem Church was recon- 


structed after the Sauline dispersion, 
The words here may refer to this pe- 
riod of the life of the entire Church, or 
to the length of the time since the indi- 
vidual conversions of those addressed. 
If they were not as old Christians as 
the “old disciple Mnagon,” (Acts 
xxi, 16,) who entertained Paul, still 
they were old enough to be beyond 
“spiritual babyhood.” Ought to be 
teachers—For every Christian, how- 
ever humble, if his heart and head ba 
full of religion, may lave occasion to 
be a teache*. First principles—The 
elementary letters, the A BC.  Ora- 
cles of God—The revelations made 
in Christianity tomen. St. Paul’s own 
words in Rom. iii, 2, where see note. 
Need of milk—A humiliating repre 
sentation of their childisliness in spir- 
itual truths. Similar is Paul’s expres: 
sion in 1] Cor. iii, 2. 

13. Every one that useth milk— 
The milk, or first principles, are indi- 
cated by specimens, in vi, 1, 2.. Isa 
babe—Spiritually ignorant and weak. 

14. Strong meat belongeth. . . full 
age — The strong meat comes after 
vii, 1, and consists in starting from 
Melchizedek, and evolving the whole 
priesthood of Christ as based in the 
Old Testament, and superstructured in 
the New. Good and evil—In relig- 
ious doctrine. 

Here we may note tliat, 1. These 
elements, though depreciated in rank 
as compared with further and higher 
truths, are of the very first import- 
ance. They are to commencement ot 
spiritual life what milk is to early bodily 
life. 2. Our apostle identifies advance- 
ment in Christian knowledge as one 
with advancement in Chrisitian hfe. 
Low attainments in Christian knowl- 
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let us go on unto perfection; not 
laying again the foundation of re- 
pentance 'from dead works, and 
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edge, arising from want of interest in 
Christian truth, is one with a feeble, in- 
fantile Christian life. Deep interest in 
Christian verities, arising from their viv- 
ifying and controlling power, is identi- 
fied with Christian vitality, integrity, 
and activity. 3. The apostle does not 
recognise, in the present passage, this 
perfection of Christian life as being 
attained at a spring. He does seem 
to presuppose that, ordinarily, power- 
ful Chnistian character is progressive- 
ly attuined by study, experience, and 
growth. 


CILAPTER VI. 


1. Therefore—In vicow of their 
humble attainments portrayed in vy, 
11-14. The principles — Literally, 
the beginning of Christ; equivalent to 

st principles in v, 12. Let us go 
on—In the word us St. Paul identities 
himself with his Hebrews, and moves 
for « common advance. See note on 
ii, 1. But, does he mean go on in 
this his present discourse; or go on in 
acquiring new accessions of Christian 
knowledge in addition to these first 
principles; or go on in increase of 
Christian life and power? All three. 
The unfolding of his grand views of 
the high priesthood of Christ in the 
future chapters, is one with the ac- 
quisition of new volumes of spiritual 
knowledge, and new forces of Christ- 
ian character and power. It is the 
want of their taking this fulness of 
the atoning Christ into their mind and 
heart and life that renders them babes, 
v, 13. . And when this text, let us go 
on to perfection, is adduced as an ex- 
hortation to advancing to a perfected 
Christian character, it is no misquota- 
tion. Perfection is here an antithesis 
to the babyhood of v, 13. It is the 
noun form of the Greek adjective ren- 
dered of full age, in v, 14, and signifies 
adulthood. Not laying again the foun- 
dation—A non-advancement is merely 
re-luying the clementary foundation ; 
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it is erecting no superstructure. Our 
apostle now enumerates six elements 
of which the foundation is composed, 
really arranged as three couplets in 
order. These were, probably, the ele- 
mental points of Christian doctrine 
anciently taught to the catechumen at 
his baptism. As a foundation they 
are important, nay, necessary to the 
superstructure, but very likely to be 
of no value without the superstruc- 
ture. The three couplets are, repent- 
ance and fuith, baptism and imposition 
of hands, resurrection aud judgment, 
The first two are conditions to being 
Christian; the second are institutes in 
Christianity; the third are Christian 
doctrines of eschatology. As the He- 
brews to whom St. Paul now writes 
were once Jews, they were educated 
upon a Jewish platform of the entire 
six elements, which had been recon- 
structed into the Christian view. We 
are not certain (though no commen- 
tator has suggested it) but that tluis 
re-laying the foundation meant a re- 
establishing in their own belief of the 
old Jewish view, and so relapsing from 
Christianity to Judaism. Certainly the 
staying on the foundation without 
advance would not be a re-laying. 
Laying again would be laying it 
over again, substituting the past for 
the present, the old Jewish for the 
new Christian one. Foundation of 
—That is, consisting of. Repentance 
—A mental turning away from dead 
works, that is, works which have no 
saving life in them, whether positive 
sins or an unsaving ritual. The Jew- 
ish platform would acknowledge only 
the former sense of the words; the 
Christian would emphasize the latter 
as against Judaism. Faith toward 
(literally, wpon) God—The second ele- 
ment. Between the Jewish and Christ- 
ian platform, the former would make 
faith upon God a blank monotheism ; 
the latter would include faith in Christ 
as embraced in faith upon God. 
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of faith toward God, 2 ¢Of the 
doctrine of baptisms, ¢and of lay- 
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ing on of hands, ¢and of resurrec- 
tion of the dead, ‘and of eterial 
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2. Of—Foundation is understood 
before this of. The doctrine, or teach- 
ing, is understood before each of the 
four ofs in the verse. Baptisms — 
Washings. The Greek word for Christ- 
ian baptism is daptisma, this word is 
baptismos, and generically includes all 
ritual lustrations, baptism included. 
The plural here is used, not, as some 
think, to indicate trine immersion, 
(which was not a New Testament 
practice;) nor to include the baptism 
of water and of the Spirit; nor to 
imply the baptizing of many individu- 
als; but because by Jewish doctrine 
there were many lustrations, while by 





Christian doctrine there is but one, 
‘namely, baptism. Closely coupled (by 
a conjunctive Te, which is a tighter con- 
nexion than «az, and) with baptisms is 
the laying on of hands. The laying 
on of hands was, therefore, retained 
as distinctively a Christian institute, 
taught as Christian doctrine. Under 
the old dispensation it was a mode of 
blessing and of conferring office. Num. 
viii, 10; xxvii, 18, 23; Deut. xxxiv, 9. 
By it, under the new, the Holy Ghost 
was imparted after baptism,-and oftice 
was conferred. Acts viii, 17; xix, 6; 
PACiSe Vin Gs .xdil. os 1 Tin, iv,) 144 
vy, 22. In regard to this last purpose 
it seems, from the New Testament and 
the practice of the primitive Church, 
that before the polity of the Church 
erystallized into form under the new 
effusion of the Spirit, a great variety 
of persons exercised their various 
gitts, (Eph. iv, 11, 12,) but that there 
gradually emerged three grades of 
ministry. And hence the episcopal 
form of government, initially repre- 
sented by James at Jerusalem, by 
Timothy, and by Titus, being divinely 
saectioned but, not enjoined, became 
early prevalent in most Churches, and 
before the close of the second century 
universal in Christendom. The laying 
on of hands here, closely coupled 
with baptism, drawn from the origi- | 
nal manual impartation of the sensible ; 





é Acts 17. 31, 832.— Acts 24. 25; Rom. 2. 16, 


gift of the Holy Ghost, seems to have 
become an established institute, sym- 
bolizing that impartation of the Spirit 
by which the candidate was individu- 
alized as one in the individual body 
of Christ. Delitzsch maintains, with 
good show of argument, that the in- 
stitute of imposition of hands has 
still a rightful place in the Christian 
Chureh, as the final recognition of 
that ultimate incorporation into the 
Church of which baptism is the initial 
sign. The laying on of hands, in its 
twofold use as confirmation of the peo- 
ple and as ordination of the ministry, 
indicates the one, yet twofold, pricst- 
hood of both ministry and people, 
each in its own order. Hoffman, as 
quoted by Delitzsch, suggests that 
baptism is correlated to the judgment 
as laying on of hands to the resur- 
rection. But the close connexion in 
the Greck by a te of the resurrection 
with the dmposztion indicates. just the 
converse. Baptism more properly rep- 
resents the resurrection, and so ecin- 
blematizes us as the final, glorilied, 
hew creature; while the imposition 
symbolizes the final judgment which 
forever confirms us into the Chureli 
of the glorified. Resurrection of the 
dead—Dead, without the article, and 
plural, deads. It dves not, therefore, 
positively express the universal dead. 
See our note on Luke xx, 35; 1 Co- 
rinthians xv, 12. Probably the res- 
urrection of the righteous is really 
what St. Paul here intends. The res- 
urrection of the wicked has no sym. 
bol in baptism. Judgment—Ratlict 
meaning the sentence than the prycesa 
of judgiug; and the sentence is eter- 
nal in its force and effect, beirg inre- 
versible and tinal. These six {funda- 
mental points of Christianity, in com- 
parison with the Jewish foundation, 
are selected specimens, not an exhaus- 
tive enumeration. The Lord’s supper, 
based on the passover, and the Chvrist- 
ian Lord’s. day, -based on the old sai- 
bath, are omitted. 
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3. And this—The going on to per- | of God, and setting Icim forth as a public 
fection. Will we do—There is con- | exhibition. It is obvious on the face of 
siderable authority for the reading, this | an exact translation that the passage 
let us do. If God permit—But why | is describing an ewistent class of cases. 
this if? Would not God, of course,| The dorist, or historic tenses, show 
permit so gocd a thing? Alford ap-| what experiences these cases have 
proves the interpretation that our| passed through; the present tens 
apostle means here to imply that our | shows what they are now deing ; and 
so doing is not in our own power, but| so persistently and flagrantiy doing, 
tnust be wrought in us by God. But] that it is found impossible to renew them 
for that meaning a mere permit would | again unto repentance. It was, probs- 
not be the true word, but grant grace, | bly, the known occurrence of a nota- 
or empower. Delitzsch thinks that the| ble desperate defection from Chris- 
implication is, that God may not per-| tianity at Jerusalem which awakened 
mit, because they may be already in an| our apostle’s fear for these Hebrew 
irrecoverable, apostate state; but that} converts to whom he writes, and 
1s contradictory to ver. 9; and, besides, } which he now portrays before their 
we cannot admit that this irrecovera-| eyes to warn them of a like catastro- 
bility from apostasy arises from God’s | phe and consequent obduracy. And, 
non-permission of recovery. St. Paul | this view is strengthened by the cheery 
uses the very same words in 1 Cor.| persuasion expressed in verse 9, that 
xvi, 7, an indication both of his being fhis readers do not belong to that set 
author of this epistle and of the mean- | of backsliders. The meaning, then, we 
ing of the phrase, which is, if God in| take to be: Do not be re-laying the old 
his providence permit, by continuing | Jewish platform, for you see how im- 
life, power, and opportunity to us. possible it is to reclaim those who 

4. For—What is the connexion?] have thus Judaized. It is impossible 
Does it mean we will press on, for to We cheerfully affirm, after Alford 
stand still will produce apostasy, and | and Delitasch, that there must be no 
apostasy is irrecoverable? One would | lowering the legitimate meaning of 
suppose that so essential an interme-| the word impossible. But we just as 
diate thought as this—that standing | positively affirm that there must be 
still begets apostasy—would have been | no overstraining the word above, or 
expressed. Yet this seems to be the | out of, its legitimate forces. There are, 
ouly alternative, unless we admit that | legitimately, various grades of impossi- 
an apostatizing resumption of Judaism | bility, absolute and relative. A mathe- 
is expressed in the re-laying of the| matical or arithmetical impossibility, 
foundation, as noted on verse 1. and the impossibility for a contradic- 

This much-debated passage, being | tion to be true, are absolute; not to be 
the central point in the extended dis- | overcome even by omnipotent force. 
cussion of these ‘‘ Hebrews’” apostasy, | And there is in the natural world such 
in this epistle, we will endeavor to ren- | an impossibility as that the course of 
der to the English reader as literally nature should change itself, which igs 
as possible, thus: For those that were intrinsically impossible, but possible 
once enlightened (Greck aorist participle) { to God. No one, we presume, would 
and tasted of the heavenly gift, and that| include such an impossibility in the 
became partakers of the Holy Spirit, and present text. Then there are what are 
wusted both the good word of God and pow- usually, but not very properly, styled 
ers of the incoming dispensation, and that | moral impossibilities, namely, such as 
Fell.away, it is impossible again to renew | are found in the wills and conduct of 
wnto repentance, re-crucifying (as they | free-agents. Such is the impossibility 
are now doing, present participle here | stated by our Saviour of a rich man’s 
instead of aorist) unto themselves the Son | being saved. Delitzch very inconsid- 
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erately says, in regard to that, ‘ven 
the explanation that what is altogether 
impossible with men may be effected 
by a special operation of divine power, 
is inadmissible here; for it is God him- 
‘sel€ who works through the preaching 
of the word.” And is it not as truly 
Gud who works in the salvation of an 
apostate as of a rich man? The two 
cases are perfectly parallel. Christ af- 
firms an impossibility, for the rich man 
to be saved; that is, on the human 
plane of possibilities; but it is possible 
with God. So, humanly speaking, there 
is also an impossibility for an apostate 
to be reclaimed; and yet that does not 
deny that itis divinely possible. Joseph 
of 4rimathea was a rich man, and did 
enter the kingdom of God, so that the 
human impossibility was overcome. 
Nay, so have the tempers of men been 
in time worked upon, thet we may be- 
lieve that myriads and millions of rich 
men have entered the kingdom of God, 
that is, the impossible has become 
normally possible. Apostates whom 
it is impossible to recover, are, alas! 
matters of constant experience. Such 
have resisted and overcome the highest 
spiritual influences and forces; nothing 
more effective, normally, can be brought 
to bear upon them; and, therefore, in 
the normal order of things, they cannot 
be reached. Men who are not apos- 
“tates, also, there are, all around us, 
whom it is humanly impossible to 
save. They have made up their minds, 
they scout all approaches of argument 
or conviction, they cannot be affected. 
God could hy absolute power over- 
rule them, but it is not best he should. 
“They have frecly placed themselves in 
that condition, and are themselves to 
blame. Now, as we have above said, 
the class of apostates at Jerusalem 
above portrayed ws, probably, known 
to our author and his readers. Both 
knew how incorrigible and bitter they 
were, and that it was impossible to 
recover them. Nay, though it is not 
go strongly stated, many of these apos- 
tates may have so intrenched them- 
selves in fixed determinations, self-in- 
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terests, hostile arguments, and hatreds, 
as to have become themselves unable to 
break through those self-formed in- 
trenchments; and thus it may have be- 
come yolitionally impossible for them 
to choose return. Recovery may have 
become beyond the power of their own 
will. Just so, many rich and proudly 
intellectual men intrench themselves 
in fortifications against truth which 
they become unable to overthrow. 
And that inability is no excuse, be- 
cause it is self-superinduced. They 
might as well be given up, and their 
case be used, as by our apostle, to warn 
“others from falling into a similar obdu- 
racy. But it must be specially noted 
that it is not said of these Jerusalemite 
‘apostates that it was volitionally im- 
possible for them, as free agents, to 
return to repentance. Thie declared 
impossibility is in the normal means 
to reclaim, not in the man’s own sub- 
jective ability to repent. Such ability 
may in some, or all, cases have been 
lost, but it is not so said. And even 
if the Jerusalemite apostates were im- 
possible to reclaim, this does not prove 
that all other apostates become impos- 
sible of recovery, any more than our 
Saviour’s words prove it universally 
and forever impossible for a rich man 
tobe saved. Once enlightened—The 
writer heaps clause upon clause, as Al- 
ford truly says, not only to show that 
the class he describes were truly regen- 
erate, but to show what accumulated 
forces they must have had to neutralize 
in order to reach apostasy ; forces thin 
which none stronger can be normally 
used to bring them to recovery. 

And so their recovery is impossible, 
These forces are now described in five 
clauses; two couplets with a single 
clause between. And the five clauses 
following portray the successive stages 
of Christian life. First couplet is a di- 
vine enlightenment and the heavenly 
boon of pardon and salvation ; next, sin- 
gle clause, a permanent holiness of life ; 
last couplet, the aggressive word and 
powers of Christian progress and tri- 
umph. .Once—Not once for ull, as 
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Alford, but once, as correlative to 
again, in verse 6. Einlightened—By 
the blended power of truth and the 
Spirit producing conviction and con- 
version. So WMphesians i, 18, “ the 
eyes of your understanding being en- 
lightened.” After ye are ilwminated, 
x, 32, where tle same Greek word is 
used. This enlightenment at conver- 
sion was held by the earlier Christ- 
ians to be so associated with baptism, 
as that photisma, the enlightenment, 
became a term for baptism. Yet the 
word so used did not assume that 
the enlightenment and the mere phys- 
ical act of baptism were identical. 
So Chrysostom says, ‘The heretics 
have a baptisma, but not a photisma ; 
they are baptized, indeed, in body, but 
are not enlightened in soul; just as 
Simon Magus was baptized, but not 
enlightened.” The pretence that the 
word, as well as the entire five clauses, 
does not imply true conversion, is en- 
tirciy inadinissible. And have tasted 
of the heavenly gift—Closely coupled 
by a te with the former clause. And, 
evidently, the heavenly gift, imme- 
diately consequent upon conversion, 
is salvation: Heavenly, because from 
beaven, redolent of heaven, and tend- 
ing to heaven. The tasted implies 
the sweet enjoyment of the assurance 
of that salvation by the witness of the 
Spint. Of—The Greek genitive (not 
used after tasted, verse 5) implies the 
true. universality of the gift, but of 
which the new convert tastes only his 
individual and initial share. Partak- 
ers of ihe Holy Ghost—A permanent 
sanctification in the Christian life fol- 
lowing conversion. This forms the 
single clause between the cvuuplets. 
The Holy Ghost is the general sane- 
tifying gift of all saints; and of this 
gift these Hebrews had their share, 
and were made partakers. 

5. The last couplet connecting the 
word and the powers. Tasted—Im- 
plying again the rich enjoyment; and 
here without the of, because this now 
grown Christian may taste and enjoy 
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not a part but the whole good word. 
Mxcellent is Whitby’s note on this 
good word: “So the promise of bring- 
ing the children of Israel into the land 
of Canaan is styled 4347 IN, pia 
kadov, a good word, [English unliteral 
translation “thing,”] Joshua xxi, 45; 
xxiii, 15. The word of God for bring- 
ing his people out of captivity is styled, 
YN D5, my good word. Jer. xxix, 10. 
The words of consolation which the 
angel spake to Jerusalem are, pjyata 
xadd, good words. Zech. i, 13. ‘The 
promise made to God's people of re- 
mission of sins, and peace and truth 
in tke days of the Messiah, is @ goud 
word. And the prophet, speaking of 
the Messiah, saith, My heart medita- 
teth a good word. Psa. xlv, 1.” The 
good word of our apostle here is, 
then, the evangelium, tle good message, 
of the New Testament. A word, as 
spoken by the incarnate Son, (ii, 1, 25) 
good, as revealing a heavenly Ca- 
naan, “glory, aud honor, and immor- 
tality — eternal life.” This blessed 
word this class had tasted—enjoyed 
its rich flavor in its full entirety. 
Powers of the world to come — 
Closely coupled with the good word of 
the New Testament are the powers of 
the new dispensation, 
The word and the powers go to- 
gether. These Hebrews had witnessed 
and enjoyed these powers. 
word powers (duvduerc) is often, in the 
Greek, put for miracles and mighty su- 
pernatural works. Matt. vii, 22; xi, 20, 
21, 23; xili, 54, 58; xiv, 2; Mark vi, 
2, 5, 14; ix, 39; Luke x, 13; xix, 87s 
Acts li, 22; viii, 13; xix, 11; 1 Cor. 
xii, 10; 2-Cor. xii, 12; Gal. iii, 5. An 
examination of these texts would show 
that the word is more frequently used 
for the supernaturalisms of Christ and 
the early Church in the upbuilding of 
Christianity than the English reader 
would imagine. Jfere it is used ge- 
nerically for every. form of aggressive 
supernatural energy in the new dis- 
pensation: 
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meration in 1 Cor. xii, 10. As these sen- 
sible powers disappeared there still 
remained the normal spiritual powers 
blended with the good word, the or- 
dinary aggressive forces of Christianity. 
These are the energies of the Spirit in 
quickening the soul, in the active con- 
version of men, in the building of the 
kingdom of Christ, and the gathering 
of the world within its dominion. 

6. If they shall fall away—A sad 
mistranslation. There is no if in the 
original, and no future tense, and no 
contingent supposition. It is the “ his- 
torie tense,” and describes a fall that 
has already taken place, as our trans- 
lation above indicates. Fall away— 
Of course they could not fall if they 
did not once stand. And that stand 
was a state of salvation in which, did 
they stand and not fall, they would 
have been safe. “ Let him that think- 
eth he standeth take heed lest he fall.” 
Away, means from the previous state 
of renewal in which the warning re- 
quires them to stand. It was not a fall 
from a state of condemnation, but from 
astateotsalvation, And this fallaway 
is the central thought or the whole 
epistle. Tc warn his readers by the fa- 
tai example of others is its entire pur- 
pose. Sce notes on iii, 7-iv, 13. Re- 
new them—Bring them back to their 
once renewed, unfallen state. Again 
—Correlutive with once, in verse 4. 
They were once renewed, but it is 
impossible to renew them again. 
There was a blessed once.to which 
they can never be reclaimed again. 
And this very word again means 
they were once renewed. Repent- 
ance—The great, sure condition of 
salvation. Seeing they—Words not 
in the Greek, and which should not 
be in the English. See our transla- 
tion on p. 78. Crucify afresh — Re- 
erucify, repeat the crucifixion. Their 
apostasy, ws we have repeatedly inti- 
mated, arose from a disgust at the hu- 
miliation of the Messiah. Henee, “ the 
hanged man” was the Jewish epithet 
tor Jesus. Hence the apostatizing He- 
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brews were induced to represent Jo- 
sus to themselves in conception as a 
real impostor and malefactor. They~ 
approved his crucifixion, and thereby, 
in thought, recrucified him. The plirase 
to themselves, is, then, by no means, 
pleonastic, as it is often, asin the phrase 
“away with yourself.” The concep: 
tual re-crucifixion within the imagina- 
tion and heart has its outward antith- 
esis in the open shame, the public 
exhibition. The Greek single word 
translated, put him to an open shame, 
mapadetyparifw, is used in the Septua- 
eint, Numbers xxv, 4: “Take all the 
heads of the people, and hang them up 
before the Lord against the sun.” As 
counterpart to the subjective concep- 
tual, crucifying to themselves, this 
word here seems to indicate some pub- 
lie exposure. This probability is strik- 
ingly illustrated in a chalked caricature 
belonging to the first century, lately 
discovered at Rome, in which the fig- 
ure of a man with the head of an ass 
is suspended on a cross, with a rever- 
ent worshipper before lim, and an in- 
scription underneath, ‘“Alexamenos 
worshipping his god.” Perhaps the 
public exhibition by these apostates 
consisted in offering a public temple 
sacrifice, with open profession that it 
was an act of rejection of the true 
Sacrifice. It is true, the Pentecostal 
Church continued to attend the ordi- 
nary sacrifices in tle temple, but there 
seems full indication (xiii, 10) that be- 
fore this epistle was written a separa- 
tion between thetemple and the Church 
had now taken place. And such open 
self-commitment, with the attendant 
temper, self-interest, and exclusive as- 
sociation likely to follow, may account 
for the impossible of their being re- 
newed unto repentance. 

Those, however, who take the ex- 
treme view of this impossibility of re- 
covery do not thereby weakeu the ar- 
gument of the possibility of apostasy. 
They ouly maintain a very fearful view 
of the nature of this apostasy. Note 
on x, 26. And even if this particular 
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afresh, and put Aim to an open 
shame. 7% For the earth which 
drinketh in the rain that cometh 
oft upon it, and bringeth forth 
herbs meet for them ? by whom it 
s dressed, *receiveth blessing from 
Jod: & PBut that which beareth 








201, for.—o Psalm 65. 10.—p Isa. 5. 6.—— 
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MEAD ONS ES EeeD ene sere en 
set of apostates had apostatized irre- 
coverably, that irrecoverability is pred- 
icated of that set alone. Irrecovera- 
bility is not laid down as a universal 
law of apostasy. ; 

1. The contrast between the perse- 
vering son] and the apostate is now 
pictured by two opposite soils, Which 
drinketh— Past tense, drank, as bring- 
eth forth is present. The present fer- 
tility springs up from the past water- 
mg. Drinketh recognises the live 
character of the soil as figuring a liv- 
ing soul, a soul that drinketh in the 
water of life. Cometh oft—For often 
does the refreshing shower come upon 
the soul that readily drinketh it in. 
Herbs—Grass, corn, or any grain for 
man or beast. By whom—Rather, 
for or on account of whom; name- 
ly, the proprietors of the soil. But 
whom, then, do the labourers repre- 
sent? Doubtless the teachers and ru- 
lers of the Church; as the proprietors 
are, 48 we may say, the owners of the 
soil, the sonl. Blessing—The antithe- 
gis to cursing in verse 8; aud in both 
sides of the double picture the words 
are delicately so selected as to apply 
both to the symbolizing soil and to the 
syinbolized soul. Blessing on the 
fertile soil suggests the divine smile, 
shedding additional fertility, until it 
blooms into a paradise. And the beau- 
tiful colourings of the picture are easily 
transferred to the fertile soul. 

8. Beareth thorns—Now, whatever 
itoncebore. Rejected—Feprobaie; the 
word again doubly applicable to soil 
and soul; reprobate, not by an eternal 
previous decree, but in consequence of 
its perverse products. Nigh unto 
cursing—Not sure of being restored 
again because it was once fertile. In 
both the blessing and cursing there 
scets allusion to the opposite terms in 
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thorns and briers is rejected, and 
is nigh unto cursing; whose end 
is to be burned. 9% But, beloved, 
we are persuaded better things of 
you, and 4things that accompany 
salvation, though we thus speak. 
10 ‘For *God is not unrighteous 








eS 
r Prov. 14. 31; Matt. 10.42; 25. 49; John 13 20 
—8s Kom, 3, 4; 2 Thess. 1. 6, 7. 


Bip ices teeth Bee Se a 
Genesis, i, 12, contrasting our primeval 
earth before and after the fall; “God 
saw that it was good;” and in iii, 17, 
“Cursed is the ground... thorns also 
and thistles shall it bring forth.” Nigh 
unto cursing shows the downward 
course of the apostatizing soul, and 
its nearness to the fatal result. End 
—The finality of his earthly career. 
To be burned—Literally, unto burn- 
ing; that is, after the carcer is closed. 
The terms are again skilfully double- 
sided, applying alike to soil and soul. 
Note that it is not the thorns and 
briers that are burned, for that would 
improve the soil, but the soil itself. 
There seems to be an allusion to Deut. 
xxix, 23: “The whole land thereof is 
brimstone, and salt, and burning .. - 
like the overthrow of Sodom.” And 
here is a closing period to the strain of 
most severe rebuke and selemn warn- 
ing commencing at v, 11. 

9. But—Passing to commendation 
and encouragement. At this point 
commences a gradual return, and, we 
might say, cheering ascent to Melchiz- 
edek, (verse 20,) from whom we ab- 
ruptly parted at v, 10. You is here 
emphatic. Though there is a class of 
apostates, (as 4-8,) you are not em- 
braced within it. Better things— 
Rather, the better of the two things 
contrasted in verses 7 and 8; namely, 
the perseverers and the apostates. 
Thus speak—In terms of almost con 
tempt, in vy, 1-vi, 2, and in terrible 
warnings, in 3-8. This rebuke and this 
warning are not the result of malign 
feeling, but of solicitude for those I 
love, and earnest hope that they wil 
persevere to the end. But this is no 
assurance that others are not apos- 
tates, nor an infallible assurance that 
Paul's readers will not become so. 

10. For— Grounds of this faveur- 
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to forget ‘your work and labour 
of love, which ye have showed 
toward his name, in that ye have 
«ministered to the saints, and do 
minister. 2 And we desire that 
Yevery one of you do show the 


t1 Thess, 1, 3.—wRom, 15. 25; 2 Cor. 8. 4; 
9. 1,12; 2 Tim, 1. 18, 
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saine diligence “to the full as- 
surance of hope unto the end: 
U2 That ye be not slothful, but 
followers of them who through 
faith and patience ‘inherit the 
promises. 





© Chupter 3. 6, 14.——2 Colossians 2, 2,—— 
a Chapter 10. 36. > 





able hope. You have in some points 
done so well that God will afford you 
abundant enabling grace to persevere, if 
you use it. Unrighteous—The word 
must not, with Stuart, be softened to 
ynkind. God holds himself righteously 
bound to grant more grace for grace 
well used. The man who does a 
measure of sincere duty may lay hold 
of God’s righteousness as pledged to 
aid him, in accordance and without 
measure. And the writer goes on to 
show that God is pledged by both word 
andoath. Forget—Not to be forgetful, 
but to consign to oblivion by an instant 
act. Work. ..love—More authorita- 
tive reading, labour and love. Their 
labour was not dead works, (ver. 1,) 
but was animated with love. His 
name—For God holds your labour 
as done to himself. The name of God 
often stands, reverently, for God him- 
self. Rom. xv, 9; Acts xix, 17; Matt. 
xii, 21. Mlinistered to the saints— 
Wither to their own poor in Jerusalem, 
or to Christians visiting and sojourn- 
ing there. Jerusalem was the Christ- 
jan as well as Jewish metropolis, and 
crowds of Christians would visit it, es- 
pecially on great festival days, needing 
hospitality. This rendered it desirable 
that the “poor saints” at Jerusalem 
should be aided by other churches. 
Note on Actsii,5. Do minister—You 
suill persevere; and, while you do so, 
there is strong ground of hope. Your 
real danger is, that the popular con- 
tempt of Christ will shake your faith. 

ll. We desire—As God faithfully 
does his part, do you perseveringly do 
your part. Every one—It is a deep- 
ly individual matter. Hach man must 
stand for himself or fall for himself. 
Same diligence touching assurance 
of hope that you have in ministering 
to saints. Assurance of hope—A 
glad hope of a glorious reward, with a 





full assurance in it. ‘lhe writer has 
warned them by fear of fall, (4-6;) he 
now cheers them with a lofty view of 
the glory of perseverance. Thus, by 
the double action of fear, driving them 
from apostasy, and of hope, cheering 
them on to perseverance, le would in- 
cite them to the better things of ver. 9. 
Unto the end—For it is the end, the 
close of our career, that decides our case 
for eternity. All past righteousnesses 
(Ezek. xxxiii, 13) will not avail if the 
end finds us in an apostate condition. 
Alford whimsically tells us the end 
means the second advent, which they 
expected would take place in their own 
day. See note, Matt. xxiv, 13. 

12. Not slothful in perseverance as 
they had been dull (same Greek word, 
y, 11) of hearing. F'ollowers—Liter- 
ally, imitators; ‘a favourite word of 
Paul’s,” says Alford. Through faith 
and patience — Equally jersevering 
on their part as God is faithful on his, 
part. Who... inherit—Universally, 
all who are faithful and thereby are 
heirs. For in this persevering faith 
we are imitators of the entire Church 
militant, and with it marching forward 
to join the Church triumphant. The 
promises—What promises? The en- 
tire volume of all the promises of grace 
and glory, to persevering faith made 
with increasing clearness through the 
advancing dispensations. 

13-20. The basis of our assurance that 
perseverance will assuredly bring glory 
is the doubly-pledged veracity of God 
as covenanting and as binding himself 
by oath. But God neither swears nor 
promises that we shall persevere. He 
only promises and swears that there 
shall be no failure of the reward, 7f we 
do, through exerted grace and power 
derived from him, persevere. Note Rom. 
viii, 30. The reason why the old Jews 
were lost, was not because God did 
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43 For when God made promise. 
to Abraham, because he could swear 
by no greater, » he sware by himself, 
24 Saying, Surely blessing 1 will 
bless thee, and #multiplying I will 
multiply thee. 25 And so, alter 
he had patiently endured, he ob- 
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tained the promise. £6 For men 
verily swear by the greater: and 
“an oath for confirmation is to them 
an end of all strife. &'% Wherein 
God, willing more abundantly to 
show unto >the heirs of promise 
ethe immutability of his counsel, 





y Genesis 22. 16.17; Psalm 105. 9; Luke 1. 73. 
-—eGenesis 17. 2; Exodus 32. 13; Nehemiah 


9, 23.—a Exodus 22. 11.—0 Chapter 11. 9.— 
¢ Romans 11. 29, 





not covenant and swear, but because 
they did not persevere, and make the 
covenant and oath binding. ; 

13. Promise to Abraham—To il- 
lustrate that infinite promise of God 
to faith which insures to the militant 
Church its eternal triumph, our author, 
as in the Epistle to the Romans, goes 
_ back to the first great recorded exem- 
plar in the patriarchal age, Abraham. 
Could swear by no greater—In a 
proper oath we men call a higher 
Being to witness our words and to be 
ready to punish our perjury. The true 
oath is a solemn calling of God himself 





to be that witness and avenger. But, 
by whom shall God swear? Only 


by himself. So God has to take upon 
himself a twofoldness. He himself 
must be both the promiser and witness. 
So the solemn words, Gen. xxii, 16, 
“By myself have I sworn, saith Je- 
hovah, that in blessing I will bless 
thee,” etc. And, Num. xiv, 21, “As 
truly as I live.” 

14. Multiplying I will multiply 
thee—By this promise Abraham is to 
be father of the Messianic race, inelud- 
ing the Messiah, with all the blessing 
in the Messiah included, temporal anc 
eternal. Says Stuart, ‘When Abra- 
ham was called by God out of Haran, 
and a promise of a numerous posterity 
made to him, he was seventy-five years 
old, Gen. xii, 1-4. Twenty-four years 
elapsed after this, while he was a so- 
journer in a strange land without any 
fixed place of abode, before the man- 
ner in which this promise would be 
fulfilled was revealed to him. Genesis 
xvii, 1-16. It was only when he was 
a hundred years old that the promised 
blessing of a son, from whom should 
spring a great nation, was obtained, 
Gen. xxi, 1-5. The preternatural birth 
ot such a son was deemed by Abra- | 








ham a sufficient pledge, on the part of 
God, that all which he had promised 
respecting lim would be fulfilled. Gen. 
xxii, 15-18; Heb. xi, 8-12, 17-19; 
Rom. iv, 17-22.” 

15. He had patiently endured— 
The endurance was from him, the as- 
surance of reward from God. Ob- 
tained the (fulfilment of the) promise 
—Namely, in the birth of Isaac. In 
Isaac, the Messiah and all the blessings 
the Messiah includes, were respective- 
ly embodied, as the oak in the acorn. 

16. An oath—Greek, the oath; that 
is, the (institution of the) oath. The 
oath is a divine institution, the collo- 
quial abuse of which is forbidden by 
Christ as profanity. So far is this from 
abolishing the true oath, which is an 
end of all strife, the Lord’s purpose 
was to forbid its colloquial desecration 
in order to secure its solemn sanctity. 
So Philo says, “ By an oath doubtful 
things are decided, infirm things are 
confirmed, and the untrusted receive 
trust.” The ancient proverb is, “The 
man is the surety of the oath, not the 
oath of the man.” So Philo says, 
‘““Men, when mistrusted, have recourse 
to the oath to gain credence for them- 
selves; but God, when simply speak- 
ing, is worthy of belief, so that his 
word is no way different from an oath.” 
And a sublime passage in the Talmud 
(quoted by Delitzsch) says, “ Moses 
spoke before the Holy One: (blessed be ~ 
He:) Lord of the world, hadst thou 
sworn to them by heaven and earth, 
I should have thought that as heaven 
and earth pass away, so, also, thine 
oath would pass away; but thou hast 
sworn to them by Thy great Name. 
It is so, then, that as Thy great Name 
liveth and endureth forever, Thine 
oath endureth forever also.” 

17. Wherein—ZJn which transaction ; 
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® confirmed @t by an oath: 28 That 
by two immutable things, in which 
it was impossible for God to Lie, 
we might have a strong consola- 
tion, who haye fled for refuge to 
~ Jay hold upon the hope ¢set be- 
fore us: 29 Which hope we have 
as an anchor of the soul, both 
sure and steadfast, ¢and which en- 





3 Greek, interposed himself by an oath. 
—ad Chap, 12. 1.—e Lev. 16, 15; chap. 9. 7.— 
F Chap. 4. 14; 8 1; 9. 24. 
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tereth into that within the veil; 
20 ‘Whither the forerunner is for 
us entered, even Jesus, -made a 
high priest forever after the order 
of Melchizedek. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
OR this *Melchizedek, king of 
bSalem, priest of ¢the most 





g Chap. 3.1; 5. 6,10; 7.17.-—wGen. 14, 18. 
b a 76. 2.—c Psalm 57, 2, Dan. 4.2; Mark 
BD: Te 








namely, with Abraham. Confirmed 
it—Greek, mediated, or interposed as a 
mediator in taking the oath. For the 
person sworn by is a middle man, a 
third intermediate person, between 
the parties. He is a high arbitrator 
solemnly ealled in between the two, 
empowered to witness and punish the 
perjurer. God, then, performs a double 
part; he is swearer aid sworn by, 
party and mediator. 

18. Two immutable things—His 
partyship aud his mediatorship; his 
position as promiser and as juror. 
Impossible for God to lie—The 
whole foundation of the persevering 
believer's hope of glory is the abso- 
lutely bound veracity of God. We... 
who have fled for refuge—Greek, 
we refugees. 

19. Anchor... entereth—Usually 
an anchor cast forth from a ship de- 
scends to the bottom, and there fas- 
tening, holds the ship firm. But of 
this ship of Christian faith the cable 
stretches upward; and the anchor 
fastens, not into the mud of the sea- 
bottom, but it enters within the veil 
that hides eternity from the earth, and 
firmly fastens itself upon the veracity 
* of Jehovah. The veil—An allusion 
to the temple veil, behind which is the 
Holy of Holies; typifying the firma- 
met, beyond which is the Presence of 
God. Note on 2 Cor. xii, 2. 

90. Through the firmamental veil 
Jesus has penetrated even to the 
right-hand of God. Thither he has 
ascended as our forerunner, our pio- 
neer, our goer-before; opening an as- 
cending pathway through which we 
are to follow him. For us—In our 
belialf; assuring us that as he has 





entered so we shall enter. Melchize 
edek—Coming around from ch. v, 10 
again to Melchizedek, who forms now 
the future subject. 


CHAPTER VII. 


B. FULL UNFOLDING OF THE HIGH 
PRIESTHOOD, vii, 1-x, 18. 


I, Iv 18 NOT LOCAL AND TRANSIENT, 
LIKE THE AARONIC, BUT UNIVERSAL AND 
PERPETUAL, LIKE THE MELCHIZEDEKIAN, 
1-28. 


1, For—Connecting with v, 10, after 
theintervening digression. Seelast note 
above. About this Melchizedek more 
pucrile speculation has been written, 
extending from Tlicrax to Alford, than 
has been expended upon any human 
character in Scripture. Whenever we 
see an essay headed, “‘Who was Mel- 
chizedek?” we promptly direct our 
attention elsewhere. By successive 
speculators in different ages he has 
been conjectured to be the Holy Spir- 
it; one of the dvvduerc, or powers of 
God; the Logos; an angel; an ante- 
mundane man, created, not out of mat- 
ter, but spirit; Enoch descended from 
heaven; Shem, Job, a great Unknown. ' 
Our opinion is, that Melelrizedek was 
nobody but himself; himself as 3im- 
ply narrated in Genesis xiv, 18-20; in 
which narrative both David, in Psa. ex, 
and our author after him, find every 
point they specify in making him 
a king-priest, typical of the king- 
priesthood of Christ. Yet it is not 
in the person of Melchizedek alone, 
but in the grouping, also, of circum- 
stances around and in his person, that 
the inspired imagination of the psalm- 
ist fiuds the shadowing points. Mel- 
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high God, who met Abraham re- 
turning from the slaughter of the 





chizedek, in Genesis, suddenly appears 
upon the historic stage, without ante- 
eedents or consequents. He is a 
king-priest not of Judaism, but of 
Gentilism universally. He appears 
an unlineal priest, without father, 
mother, or pedigree. He is preceded 
and succeeded by an everlasting si- 
lence, so as to present neither begin- 
ning nor end of life. And he is, as an 
historic picture, forever there divinely 
suspended, the very image of a perpet- 
ual king-priest. It is thus not in his 
actual unknown reality, but in the 
Scripture presentation, that the group 
of shadowings appears. It is by opti- 
eal truth only, not by corporeal facts, 
that he becomes a picture, and with 
his surroundings a visible tableau, into 
which the psalmist first reads the con- 
ception of an anumbration of the eter- 


nal priestliood of the Messiah; and all- 


our author does is to develop the partic- 
ulars which are in mass presupposed 
by the psalmist. King of Salem— 
The celebrated Jewish traveller, Jo- 
scph Wolfe, ‘no mean authority on 
such a subject,” is quoted by Mr. 
Grove, in Smith’s Biblical Dictionary, 
as expressing the belief that Salem, 
signifying peace, is here not the name 
of a place but a part of Melchizedek’s 
title. Mr. Wolfe had as a friend a 
sheik in the kingdom of Khiva, whose 
name was Abd-er-Ralman, signifying 
“Slave of the merciful God.” He is 
also called Shahe-Adaalat, ‘“‘ King of 
Righteousness,” the same as the He- 
brew Melchizedek. ‘And when he 
makes peace between the kings he 
bears the title, ‘Shahe-Soolkh,’ king of 
peace, in Hebrew, Melek-Salem.” But 
the best ancient Jewish authorities, 
the Targums and Josephus, agree that 
Salem here is an ancient name of 
Jerusalem. There are other Salems 
mentioned as competitors for this hon- 
our, but their claims are very slender. 
Wordsworth endeavours to identify 
Salem with Shechem, which was, in- 
deed, a most memorable spot in patri- 
archal times, but he only shows a Sa- 
lem near Shechem, yet not Shechem 
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kings, and blessed him; 2 To 
whom also Abraham gave a tenth 


itself. Abraham was, at the time of 
meeting Melehizedek, returning from 
the region of Damascus to his home 
at Mamre, or Hebron, and would pass 
in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. 
In Psalm Ixxvi, 2, “In Salem also 
is his tabernacle, and his dwelling 
placein Zion,” unquestionably gives the 
name of Salem to Jerusalein, This 
same Jerusalem, where dwelt the He 
brews to whom this epistle was ad- 
dressed, was the dwelling-place of the 
type of our great High Priest, as after- 
ward the chosen “dwelling-place” of 
Jehovah. Our Hebrews are on the spot, 
and can look back through the Anti- 
type to his primeval type, the primitive 
“ King of righteousness ” and * peace.” 
Wordsworth, indeed, objects that Jeru- 
salem, being the special locality of the 
Ilebrew theocracy, was not the proper 
place for a universal representative 
priest; but that is forgetting that Je- 
tusalem was then not Hebrew but 
Geutile. As king of Salem, Melchiz- 
edek was, doubtless, an Amorite prince, 
and a descendant of Ham. Abraham 
was a lonely Shemite, who had but 
lately come into the country; a brother, 
yet a foreigner; a brave sheik with a 
goodly band of followers, and a pre- 
dicted progenitor of a great people; 
but as yet he was entirely inferior to 
a settled king in the land, like Mel- 
chizedek. Priest of the most high 
God—A dignitary of high rank: both 
king and priest, worshipping the true 
God with acceptable rites Lefore the 
apostasy of Ham had, in this region, 
established idolatry. Blessed him— 
The Shemite immigrant rejoiced in the 
benediction of the Amorite pontiff. He 
had well earned the benediction by his 
heroic expulsion of the invaders out of | 
Palestine. Priest...God—In a tribe 
not yet apostate. Most high—Says 
Philo, ‘‘The Logos, who is shadowed 
forth by Melchizedek, is * Priest of the 
Most High;’ not as though there were 
other gods not most high. for God is as 
the One in heaven above, and in the 
earth beneath, and there is nono be- 
sides him.” 
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part of all; first being by interpre- 
tation King of righteousness, and 
after that also King of Salem, which 
is, King of peace; % Without fa- 


1Greek, without pedigree. 


2. Tenth part of all—That is, of all 
the spoils he had taken. The tithes 





were, no doubt, a confession by Abra-. 


ham of the priestly character of Mel- 
chizedek, offered as by a layman. It 
is a marked proof of the authenticity 
of this narrative that the father of He- 
praism is described as doing sacred 
homage to the Hamite. By inter- 
pretation—That is, interpretation of 
his name Melchizedek, which signifies, 
in Hebrew, king of righteousness. 
After that—For righteousness pre- 
cedes peace, as, without it, there can 
be no real peace. 

3. Without descent— Without place 
in any priestly genealogical table, and 
so without father, without mother, 
as a priest, showing his unlikeness to, 
and superiority over, the Aaronic priest, 
and his likeness to Christ. The want of 
priestly genealogy, which is his unlike- 
ness to the Jewish priests, is nis like- 
ness to Christ; who, being c. the tribe 
of Judah, was, as to the priestly rec- 
ord; without father, without mother. 
Personally and humanly, Jesus had a 
mother, the blessed Virgin. Neither 
beginning... nor end—Some one has 
said, that when av infant dies it remains 
to the parent an infant forever. It 
never grows ld, but is ever the same 
image of infancy. And so the image of 
this king-priest, as seen in the divine 
tableau, 1s not born, and never dies. 
The Aaiovsic priests are successively 
dying. A genealogical successor pushes 
his predecessor out of office and out of 
life. This priest has no genealogical 
guecessor or predecessor. He is thus 
the image of perpetuity, the type of the 
permanent priesthood of our Christ. 
Made like unto—The group of traits 
are seen to frame an image and like- 
ness in shadow of the Son of God. 
‘Abideth a priest continually—One 
thousand years after this king-priest 
lived, the inspired psalmist contem- 
plated the tableau, and there beheld 
him still, a priest forever. One thou- 
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ther, without mother, without? de- 
scent, having neither beginning of 
days, nor end of life; but made 
like unto the Son of God; abideth 


@ Exod. 6. 18, 20; 1 Chron. 6. 1,3. 








sand years later our writer looked, 
and there was the same, a priest for- 
ever; shadowy and only conceptual, 
indeed, yet the definite shadow of our 
great High Priest. Alford objects, that 
language so strong.as “neither begin- 
ning of days nor end of life,” is unsat- 
isfactorily accounted for by the birth 
and life not being mentioned; he even 
styles this exposition “childish ;” and 
he thinks there must be some myste- 
rious literal fulfilment which he ad- 
mits to be above explanation. But 
why are the name-types of verse 2 any 
less “childish?” We do not, wiscly, 
require that the type should be a lit- 
eral, but a shadowy, representation of 
its object. And, inevitably, any ful- 
filment, as demanded by Alford, would 
require two literal eternal high priests, 
which is entirely inadmissible. Tle 
further objects, that to make a tran- 
sient appearance on the stage typical, 
would require us to make a type of 
Hobab, for instance. The reply is, 
that no such isolated trait could pos- 
sess any typical significance. There 
must be a full assemblage of traits to 
form a definite typical image. The 
question may be raised, Whence did 
this grouping of shadowy traits into a 
significant image arise? Was it pur- 
posed by Providence in shaping the 
existence of the facts so as to form a 
type? Or did inspiration in Genesis 
purposely so narrate the facts? Or 
did the inspired imagination of the 
psalmist, seeing the facts as incident- 
ally narrated, group them into form? 
These questions, interesting as they 
are, we leave a beautiful and sacred 
mystery. But we may note that in 
Genesis the passage of the tableau 
stands in a striking isolation. If # 
primitive pair of scissors had cut the 
passage out, we should not miss it, 
and should never imagine what a gem 
we had lost. We may easily concede, 
therefore, that it is placed and mod- 
elled there for this typical purpose. 
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a priest continually. 4 Now con- 
sider how great this man was, ° unto 
whom even the patriarch Abra- 
ham gave the tenth of the spoils. 
5 And verily ‘they that are of the 
sons of Levi, who receive the of- 
fice of the priesthood, have a com- 
mandment *to take tithes of the 





~ eGen. 14, 20,—/Num, 18. 21, 26.—g Lev. 27. 
80, 82, 33; Num. 18, 26; Neh. 13. 10.—2 Or, ped- 
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people according to the law, that 
is, of their brethren, though they 
come out of the loins of Abraham: 
6 But he whose ?descent is nut 
counted from them received tithes 
of Abraham, "and blessed ‘him that 
had the promises. 7 And without 
all contradiction * the less is blessed 


igree.—h Gen. 14, 19.—i Rom. 4.13; Gal, 3.16. 
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THE PARALLEL SUPERIORITIES OF MELCHIZEDEK AND CHRIST -OVER AARON 
MAY BE REPRESENTED BY THE FOLLOWING TABULATION :— 





Christ, 


Melchizedek, Aaron, 
A priest-king. Priest only. Priest-king. 
King of righteousness —of King of righteousness — of 
peace. peace. 
Universal. Limited to Hebraism. Universal. 
Unlineal. Lineal. Unlineal. 


Without beginning or end. 
Without priestly ancestry 
descent. 


But this superiority of Melchizcdek 
to Abraham is not literal. The for- 
mer has no such real importance as 
the latter in human history. His supe- 
riority is solely within the tableau. As 
indicated by blessing and tithes, it is 
theocratic; and so forms basis for a 
typical superiority. That is, Melchiz- 
edek is superior to Abraham only as 
a type of Christ. It is, therefore, good 
only for our author’s argument. 

4, Patriarch—Derived from patria, 
a tribe or lineal house or family, and 
arché, origin, founder. Abraham was 
the acknowledged founder of the He- 
brew race. Hence great must Mel- 
chizedek be if greater than he. Tenth 
—Iiven among patriarchal peoples the 
custom of tithes, that is, of devoting 
one tenth of an income to religious 
purposes, had existence. Abraham 
performed sacrifices, and is called a 
prophet, but nowhere a priest. Spoils 
—The spolia opima, or chief and best 
spoils, selected for the leaders in the 
war. 

According to our analysis, in 5-28 
our writer makes st successive points 
showing how great the typical superi- 
ority of the Melchizedekian priesthood 
was over the Aarouic, the consequent 
permanence of the former as antityped 
in Christ, and its transeendency over 
the latter. 


Beginning and ending. 
Or | With father and mother. 


Without beginning or end. 
Without priestly parentage. 


First point. The lineal Levites 
aie: ‘the people—even though de- 
scendants of Abraham; but -unlineal 
Melchizedek tithed and conferred bless- 
ing on Abraham himself. 

5. They... of the sons of Levi— 
Especially Aaron’s line, to whom, with- 
in the tribe of Levi, the priesthood was 
limited. Receive—By descent record- 
ed in the genealogical table. A com- 
mandment—A special ordinanee ac- 
cording to, and forming part of, the 
generallaw. Take tithes... of their 
brethren, of all Israelites. Though 
—1lixalting the Levites as tithing sons 
of Abraham, in order to exalt Mel- 
chizedek still higher. The Levites, 
indeed, tithe the Israclites, though 
Abraham’s sons; but Melehizedek, fai 
greater, tithed Abraham himself. 

6. Descent is not counted—Un. 
lineal Melchizedek, in contrast with 
lineal Levites. Received tithes---As 
being pontiff, treating Abraham him- 
self as Levites treat ordinary sons of 
Abraham. Blessed him—As i pontiff 
blesses his spiritual subjects. Prom- 
ises—Note onvi,12. This type of the 
Messiah is therein superior to the pro- 
genitor of Messiah. 

1. Less... of the better—That is, 
in sacerdotal blessing, where the per- 
former is assumed to stand as agent 
of God himself. Abraham, in accept: 
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of the better. $ And here men that 
die receive tithes; but there he 7e- 
ceweth them, 'of whom it is wit- 
nessed that he liveth. 9 And as I 
may so say, Levi also, who receiv- 
eth tithes, ™paid tithes in Abra- 
ham. 10 For he was yet "in the 
loins of his father, when Melchize- 
dek met him, U2 cIf therefore 
perfection were by the Levitical 
priesthood, (for under it the peo-~ 
ple received the law,) what further 
need was there that another priest 








7 Chap. 5. 6; 6. 20.—z Gen. 14, 20.—n Gen. 
85. 11; 1 Kings 8. 19,——o Gal. 2. 21; ver. 18,19; 
chap. 8. 7. 
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should rise after the order of Mel- 
chizedek, and not be called after 
the order of Aaron? 4&2 For the 
priesthood being changed, there is 
made of necessity Pa change also 
of the law. 28 For he of whom 
these things are spoken pertain- 
eth to another tribe, of which no 
man gave attendance at the altar, 
44 For it ts evident that 4 our Lord 
sprang out of Judah; of which 
tribe Moses spake nothing concern- 
ing priesthood. #6 And it is yet 

p Isa, 66. 21; Jer. 31. 31, 34; Ezek. 16. 61; Acts 


6, 13, 14. gisa, 11.1; Matt, 1.3; Luke 3. 33; 
Rom, 1.3; Rev. a. d. 











ing the blessing, therein acknowledged 
himself the inferior of Melchizedek. 

8. Point second. Here, under Mosaic 
law, the priests that tithe are only life- 
long; there, under patriarchal low, 
there is a perpetual priest. : 

Here—Under the law of Moses. 

- Those who receive tithes are men 
that die; and so their priesthood is but 
life-long. The priest dies with the man, 
and a new priest succecds. But there 
—In Genesis and in Psalm cx. Wit- 
nessed—By the testimony of the in- 
spired psiulmist. He liveth — This 
priest “never dies,” as truly as the 
king “ never dies,” though for a differ- 
ent reason. The king, conceptually, 
never dies, because hie lives in his suc- 
cessor; this priest, conceptually, never 
dies, because he stands forever without 
a successor. Alford objects that the 
die of the Levitical priest is persoral, 
and, therefore, .the never die of Mel. 
chizedek musi ve persoual, and so he 
mus; be, mysteriously but literally, 
still living. But the die of the priest 
was not only personel but official; the 
priest died with the man. And it is 
the official death at tne personal death 
that is here the point. : 

9, 10, Point third. Levi himself, in 
the loins of Abraham, conceptually 
paid tithes to Melchizedek, and so 
Melchizedek is superior to the whole 
Aarouic line. 

9. May so say—Indicating that he 
must be understood to speak, not liter- 
ally nor physically, but conceptually. 
Levi had no 








in Abraham. He could not be, hoe. 
ally, responsible for Abraham’s act, 
nor chargeable with any crime of his. 
Notes on Rom. v, 12, and Eph. ii, 3. 
Yet, by the natural law of descent, the 
founder of a race usually fixes the con- 
dition and rank of the race. Aaron 
aud all his descendants acknowledged 
their inferiority to their great founder, 
Abraham. And hence, when Abraham 
performed this act, so typical of the 
future, he humbled all his race, save 
one, before this priest forever. That 
one was Christ, who had no Abra- 
hamic father, and whose divine descent 
placed him above tle Abrahamic line. 

11-19. Point fourth. The declaration 
of the psalmist, affirming another order 
of priesthood than the Levitical: also 
a change of the law of descent, and 
showing that one order, the Levitical, 
is transient, and the other, Melchize- 
dekian, is supreme and permanent. 

11. If the Levitical priesthood was 
not defective, what need of another 
order, as predicted by the ps:lmist? 

12. A change of the priesthood so 
predicted necessitated a change also 
of the law of succession, limiting it 
no longer to the tribe of Levi. 

13, And this accords with fact. For 
he—Christ. These things—In the 
psalmist. Another tribe—Than Levi. 
No man... altar—Discharged priest- 
ly functions. 

15. And it—The transfer of the 
priesthood from Levi. Fror—The rea- 
son that, according to the psalmist, 
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far more evident: for that ‘after 
the similitude of Melchizedek there 
ariseth another priest, 1&6 Who 
is made, not after the ‘law of a 
carnal commandment, but after the 
power of an endless life. &% For 
he testifieth, ‘Thou art a priest 
for ever after the order of Melchiz- 
edek. 2S For there is verily a 
disannulling of the commandment 
going before for "the weakness and 
unprofitableness thereof. £9 For 
‘the law made nothing perfect, 
Shut the bringing in of “a better 
hope did; by the which * we draw 
nigh unto God. 20 And inas- 
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much as not without an oath he 
was made priest: 2A (For those 
priests were made ‘without an 
oath; but this with an oath by 
him that said unto him, ¥ The Lord 
sware and will not repent, Thon 
art a priest for ever after the order 
of Melchizedek:) 22 By so much 
zwas Jesus made a surety of a bet- 
ter testament. 28 And they tiuly 
@were many priests, because they 
were not suffered to continue by 
reason of death: 24 But this 
man, because he continueth ever, 
hath an unchangeable priesthood. 
25 Wherefore he is able also to 








r Psa. 110. 4. —s Gal. 4. 3,9; Col. 2. 14, 20.— 
t Psa. 110. 4; chap. 5, 6, 10; 6.20.— w Rom. 8.8; 
Gal. 4. 9.—v Acts 13, 39; Rom. 3. 20, 21, 285 8.3; 


Gal. 2. 16; chap. 9. 9 —30r, but it was the | 9.1 


bringing in, Gal. 3, 24. 


ao Chap. 6. 18; 8, 6..— Rom, 5, 2; Eph. 2.18; 
3.12; chap. 4. 16; 10, 19.4 Or, without swear- 
ing of an oath.—y Psa. 110. 4. —<2 Chap. 8.55 

15; 12. 24. —a Neh. 12. 10, 11,—5 Or, which 
passeth not from one to another. 





16. A carnal—Or fleshly; that is, 
feeble and transitory, as all flesh is: in 
antithesis with endless. The only vi- 
tality of the former priesthood was 
the force of a positive but transient 
enactment; but the vitality animating 
the new priesthood is the power of 
an endless, immortul, life. Immortal 
life is in the priest, in his priesthood, 
and in all who are redeemed by its 
power. Hndless—Literally, indisso- 
luble life, not to be dissolved or fused 
away into space or ether. 

1%. He—The psalmist, or the Spirit 
that inspired him. Testifieth—Upon 
the testimony of this psalm our author 
grounds himself by repeated quotations 
as impregnably sustaining all his posi- 
tions. This testimony involves in itself 
all the particulars he evolves from it. It 
is the middle point between him and the 
Melchizedekiau passage in Genesis. 

18. The commandment — Which 
established the Aaronic¢ priesthood. 
Weakness — Incapacity in itself to 
complete our pardon and salvation, 

19. Law made nothing perfect— 
Explaining the weakness of the pre- 
vious verse. The law, without the effi- 
cacy of Christ’s atonement, only shad- 
owed pardon and life, but could not 
effectuate them. A better hope— 
Based upon the expiation shadowed 
by the old ritual, but accomplished by 


the real sacrifice on the cross. We 
draw nigh—Through a real high 
priest and mediator. 

20-22. Point fifth. The high priest- 
hood forever was inaugurated by an 
oath, the Levitical not. ; 

20. Not without an oath—Christ’s 
high priesthood, as the highest and 
surest inauguration, the oath of God. 


Wete on vi, 13. 


21. Without an oath—By Moses, 
through God’s direction, with no oath 
of permanence. The Lord sware 
—Our author, by inspired authority, 
reads into these words a perpetuity, an 
eternity, more fixed than any ritual. 

22. By so much—By the measure 
of the unmeasurable veracity of God. 
Better testament—Covenant or d‘s- 
pensation. 

23-28. Point sixth. An undying priest 
and priesthood, able to save to the ut- 
termost, is just suitable for us sinnvrs. 

23. Many priests... by... death 
—Poor mortals, alas! can send a linc 
of life through centuries only by a 
succession of living and dying men. 

24. This man— Extends his own 
line of unbroken individual life through 
ages, into and throughout eternity. 

25. Wherefore—By his unchanging, 
undying priesthood. Able also to 
save—Through his ever-availing expi- 
ation. To the uttermost—To the full 
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save them *to the uttermost that 
come unto God by him, seeing he 
ever liveth to make intercession 
for them. 26 For such a high 
priest became us, °who is holy, 
harmless, undefiled, separate from 
sinners, 4and made higher than 
the heavens; 2% Who needeth 
not daily, as those high priests, to 
offer up sacrifice, ¢first for his own 
sins, ‘and then for the people’s: 
for Z this he did once, when he of- 
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fered up himself. 28 For the law 
maketh 'men high priests which 
have infirmity; but the word of 
the oath, which was since the law, 
maketh the Son, ‘who is *conse- 
crated for evermore. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
OW of the things which we 
have spoken this 7s the sum: 
We have such a high priest, * who is 
set on the right hand of the throne 








6 Or everm ore.—b Rom. 8. 34; 1 Tim. 2.5; | 


chap. 9.24; 1 vohn 2.1.—< Chap. 4.15.—d Eph, 
1. 20; 4.10; chap. 8 1.—e Lev. 9. 7; 16, 6, 11; 
chap. 5. 3; 9. 7. 





est completion. Them...that come 
—The solemn condition of this salva- 
tion. The very uttermost does not 
reach those who refuse to come. Nay, 
the fuller the salvation the deeper the 
damnation. Ever liveth— Though 
he died he still lives. Intercession— 
By ever presenting the merits of his 
sacrifice. Note on Rom. viii, 24. 

26. Such a high priest became us 
Is he not, in the power of his sacri- 
fice and the perpetuity of his interces- 
sion, just the high priest we human 
sinners need? Holy... sinners—A 
beautiful delineation of the sinlessness 
of Jesus, an ideal so perfectly main- 
tained throughout the New Testament. 
It was an ideal above the powers of the 
writers or of the age to fabricate. It 
was impressed upon the mind of the 
Church, in the fulness of its beauty, 
by the living, divine Reality himself. 
Thus perfect it became him to be, as 
our ultimate model; but here, espec- 
jally, it is commemorated as the con- 
dition of the perfectness of his expia- 
tion, as shown next verse. Higher 
than the heavens— Note on Eph. 
iv, 10. However perfect his human 
character, it would not avail could he 
not appear in heaven for us. 

2%. First for his own sins—Sin- 
lessness is the necessary condition of 
a perfect atonement. One sinner can- 
not efficiently die for another sinner; 
for he deserves that death for his own 
sin. Once—And not daily. The 
Romish pretence that the daily mass 
is a reul sacrifice is here coutradicted. 








F Lev. 16. 15.—g Rom. 6.10; chap, 9. 12, 285 
10. 12.—/ Chap, 5. 1, 2.—i Chap. 2. 10; 5, 9 
—7 Greek, pev:fected.—a Eph. 1. 20; Col. 3, 1s 
chap. 1. 33 10. 12; 12. 2. 





-The divine victim can never be offered 
-but once. 


28. The Mosaic law—In antithesis 
with the psalmist’s word, or expres- 
sion of the oath inaugurating the per- 
petual High Priest. Notes on verses 
20 and 21. Since the law—For the 
psalm is later than the Pentateuch, 
and unfolds the later revelation of 
God’s purposes. The Son—Of [leb. 
i, 1. It stands in antithesis with men 
... which have infirmity. The di- 
vine Son has no infirmity. He is un- 
marred by sin. Consecrated—Rath- 
er, perfected, absolutely completed, as 
the Model, Expiator, and Saviour. 
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II. Our AScCENDED Hic PRIEST: 
INTRODUCING THE TRUE REALITY IN 
PLACE OF SHADOWS; AND SUBSTITUT- 
ING FOR AN OLD AND INFERIOR, A NEW 
AND SUPERIOR, DISPENSATION, 1-13. 

Verses 1-6 portray the real and di- 
vine High Priest as having gloricusly 
ascended to the upper tabernacle— 
the true and heavenly; verses 7-13 
portray. the glory of the consequent 
new covenant, by him inaugurated, 
in comparison with the old. : 

1. The sum—The main point, the 
outcome of the above view of the eter- 
nal priesthood, is this. Such a high 
priest—The strength of our argument 
lies in the greatness and glory of our 
high priest in his exalted session in 
the heavens. Set—Took seat. The 
eurthly high priest revereutly stood, 
and stosd but for a moment, in pres- 


92 
of the Majestyintheheavens; 2A 
ininister of 'the sanctuary, and of 
‘the true tabernacle, which the 
Lord pitched, and not man. 8 For 
‘every high priest is ordained to 





10r, of holy things.—b Chap. 9, 8, 12, 24. 





ence of God in tle holy of holies, 
But tl.is, our high priest, sits a divine 
priest in the heavens. 

2. A minister—A performer of sa- 
ered rites. The sanctuary—Literal- 
ly, the holy places, namely, in the taber- 
nacle or temple. The true taberna- 
cle—The genuine, real tabernacle, of 
which the earthly tabernacle is but a 
shadow, a copy after a pattern in the 
skies, verse 5. Pitched—A taber- 
nacle is simply a éent; and the Greek 
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offer gifts and sacrifices: where- 
fore ¢it is of necessity that this 
man have somewhat also to offer. 
M4 For if he were on carth, he 
should not be a priest, sceing that 





eCh. 9, 11.—d Ch. 5. 1.——e Eph. 5. 2; ch. 9. 14 





word for pitched is fastened toyether ; 
designating the fastening oi the dilfer- 
ent parts so’as to form or cor stiuict 
the tent. Our word, to pitch, rather 
refers to fixing or pitching upon the 
spot and placing the tent there. Hence 
the Greek term describes, more beauti- 
fully than does the English, the forma- 
tion or building by divine power of the 
heavenly tabernacle. Not man— 





Who built, indeed, the earthly, but not 
ithe heavenly, tabernacle. 































































































































































































































































































WILDERNESS 

3. For—To show the true reality, 
nay, the sole reality, of Christ’s high 
priesthood, of which the earthly high 
priesthoodisashadow. That complete- 
hess consisted in the fact that he hada 
divine somewhat... to offer, a point 
slightly opened here, and completely 
developed at ix, 26, x, 5-17. 

4. For—lIt is as yet an unexplained 
somewhat; for so entirely is this 
high priest out of the order of earth- 
ly high priests, that, if he were on 
earth, (were being here emphatic,) he 
would not be a priest at all. Our 
writer seems about to explain this 








TABERNACLE, 


somewhat, but the current of his 
thought is veered (after the Pauline 
style, note on Eph. iti, 1, 14) by a view 
opening upon him of Christ’s élevation 
to the mediatorship of the new: cove. 
nant, and he defers considering tae 
somewhat...to offer to x 5-17 
Priests ...law—The priesthcod on 
earth are a regular line, offering gifts, 
and by regular law. And in this line, 
and with these gifts, and accordiy:x to 
this law, Christ would be no priest. 
For he was not descended from Levi; 
he never performed any s*.crifices, and 
the law forbade him to be a priest 
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* there are priests that offer gifts 
according to the law: & Who 
serve unto the example and ‘shad- 
ow of heavenly things, as Moses 
was admonished of God when he 
was about to make the tabernacle: 
& for, See, saith he, that thou make 
all things according to the pat- 
tern showed to thee in the mount. 
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6 But now *hath he obtained a 
more excellent ministry, by how 
much also he is the mediator of a 
better *covenant, which was es- 
tublished upon better promises. 
7 ‘For if that first covenant had 
been fauitless, then should no place 
have been sought for the second. 
S$ For findiug fault with them, 





riests.—T Col. 2. 17; chap. 


2 Or, they are 
xod. 25, 40; 26.30; 27.8; Num, 


9, 33; 10. 1.—g 





Yeti the Being who on earth gazed up- 
on the offerers of sacrifice, unadmitted 
to perform the rite, was sole original 
of all—was both sole priest and victim. 

5. And, curiously enough, this whole 
order of priests and tabernacle are but 
a copy on earth of this true priest, 
who is no priest on earth, but really 
sole, real, original priest, whether on 
earth or in the heavens. Unto—For. 
The earthly and the heavenly taber,, 
nacle correspond to each other. Moses 
was shown the pattern... in the 
mount. Kxod. xxv, 9,40; Acts vii, 44. 
Not that the eye of Moses was so en- 
larged in its scope of vision as to see 
the vast, original heavens. But sneh 
a pattern was exhibited as enabled 
the mind of Moses to construct a ma- 
terial frame to symbolize its nature. 

That the sanetuary below was but a 
gmall model of the glorious sanctuary 
in the heavens is the doctrine of this 
and the following chapters, as of other 
scriptures. So even the earthly Jeru- 
salem was type of a heavenly Jerusa- 
lem above. See note on Gal. iv, 26. 
While below are the earthly sanctu- 
ary, ritual, and priesthood, above are 
the true tabernacle, the heavenly 
things, and the high priest on the 
right hand of God. See our note 
on ix, l. 

6. But- -Ir. contrast to his being on 
earth not a priest, he has in heaven 
a diviae ministry, therefore a more 
excellent. Not that he performs a 
sacrifice in heaven; but presents him- 
self in heaven as the historical sacri- 
fice once offered, whose merit forever 
avails in behalf of those for whom its 
efficacy has been pledged. And from 
that high standpoint he has power as 
mediator, or middle being, to chauge 


8.4; Acts 7. 44.—/ 2 Cor. 3, 6, 8,9; chap. 7. 2. 
——3 Or, textament,— i Chap. 7. 11, 18. 

the dispensation and bring in a better 
covenant. And here our Hebrews 
may see to what a height the very suf- 
ferings of the despised Messiah exalt 
him; and from what a transcendent 
height the better covenant is brought 
in. Hstablished—Litcrally, legislated, 
constituted by law. Better promises 
—Because clearer, fuller of heaven, 
and more truly based upon a past 
atonement than the promises of vi, 12, 
where see note. 

And now tlie new covenant will be 
portrayed as superior, fist, in its great- 
er holiness, (7-10,) and, second, in its 
ultimate universal diffusion of divine 
knowledge and mercy, 11-13. 

7. That first covenant, however 
the Hebrews may honour and cling to 
it, was by its own Old Testament pro- 
phetie confession a defective one. No 
place, or room, would have been rec- 
ognised for a second, if the first had 
been faultless. 

8. For—To quote the proof. Find- 
ing fault with them—Them, like 
their, in verse 9, refers to the people 
under the first covenant as morally 
faulty under it, and needing a new. 
He (God, whose the words are) saith. 
In Jer. xxxi, 31-34. Delitzsch thus 
describes the sad crisis in which these 
predictions were, originally, by the 
prophet uttered: “After the sack of 
Jerusalem, Jeremiah, with the other 
captives, was brought in chains to 
Rama, where Nebuzaradan had his 
headquarters. Then took place, at 
God’s special command, his prophecies 
of the future entire restoration of Is- 
rael, of another David, of Rachel’s 
wailing over her children at Rama, 
and their future return; of the new 
covenant, resting on absolute and vere 
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he saith, * Behold, the days come, 
saith the Lord, when I will make 
a new covenant with the house of 
Israel. and with the house of Judah: 
9 Not according to ! the covenant 
that I made with their fathers, in 
the day when I took them by the 
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hand tc lead them out of the land 
of Egypt; because they continued 
not in my covenant, and [ regarded 
them not, saith the Lord. 10 For 
this 2s the covenant that I will 
make with the house of Israel after 
those days, saith the Lord; I will 








kK Jeremiah 31. 31-34. J Exodus 24, 3, 11; 
itable forgiveness of sins, which Je- 
hoyah would make with his, people; 
these prophecies forming the third part 
of the three great triologies into which 
the prophecies of Jeremial may be di- 
vided: chap. 21-25, the book against 
the shepherds of the people; chap. 
26-29, the book of Jeremiah’s conflict 
against the false prophets; chap. 30, 31, 
the book of restoration.” Behold, ‘the 
days come—We have here presented, 
in the words of the prophet, a picture 
of the glories of the Messianic age. 
The future lies in mass before the 
prophet; but he discerns only the ra- 
diant points of the Christian ages, the 
darker back grounds being invisible 
to his view. This luminous picture is 
presented before Israel in a dark hour 
of her history to cheer her hope fora 
nobler future. Israel and... Judah, 
the two kingdoms, once one under 
David and Solomon, now divided. The 
former was carried into captivity first 
of the two. 

9. Not... covenant... fathers— 
Positively, as last verse, it was to be 
a new covenant; negatively, it was 
not to be the old one continued and 
amended: it was to be a substitution, 
not an improvement merely, The old 
covenant was to cease existence, and 
anew one take its place. And, lest 
the words might seem to signify some 
minor change, a full specification of the 
old covenant is given. It was that 
covenant made when God led Israel 
out of...Hgypt, namely, the Mosaic 
covenant. A change no less than an 
abolition of the Mosaic and an estab- 
lishment of a new Messianic covenant, 
was to take place. Because—Import- 
ant reason given: the failure of Is- 
rael (10t of God) to keep the covenant. 
They continued not, thenI regarded 
them not. 





Deut, 5, 23; Gal. 3. 15, 19.——m Chap. 10. 16. 





10. With the house of Israel—The 
new covenant was truly made by 
Christ with (or rather fo, as the Greek 
word signifies) the literal house of Is- 
rael, us the Hebrew readers of this epis- 
tle knew, and hadacceptedit. Yet only 
a remnant for the time, and until this 
time, accepted, and were by it saved. 
The Gentiles accepted, and are gath- 
ered in within the limits of this house 
of Israel; and it is within the limits 
of this covenant that the literal Is- 
rael shall be gathered into the fold of 
Christ. Here St. Paul’s statement in 
Romans xi, 1-32 should be most delib- 
erately read. It will then be seen that 
Israel’s restoration is not a national 
return to Palestine, but a universal, 
yet individual, restoration to the cove- 
nant under Christ. After those days 
—The days or period of the Mosaic 
covenant, covering several centuries. 
The student of prophecy should here 
carefully note the comprehensive use 
of the word days, to signify great. 
periods and dispensations of time. So 
in the words, verse 8. And it should 
be also noted, that these days of 
centuries positively contradict the no- 
tion that Christ’s second advent was 
expected by the inspired writers to 
take place in the apostolic age. On 
the contrary, these centurial days 
measured out a new probational dis. 
pensation—a new eon, orage. In that 
age are we; and the complete fulfil- 
ment of Jeremiah’s praphecy is yet in 
prospect before the second advent; 
that is, the second adveut is not pre- 
but post-nillennial. Write them in 
their hearts—They shall no more be 
recorded on the insensate stone, to 
be observed with a mechanical obedi- 
ence. There shall be a quickened con- 
science, a clearer knowledge, and a 
bounding readiness of heart to obey 
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‘put my laws into their mind, and 
write them *in their hearts; and 
»T will be to them a God, and they 
shall be to me a people: BA And 
°tney shall not teach every man 
his neighbour, and every man his 
brother, sayine, Know the Lord: 
for all shall know me, from the 
least to the greatest. U2 For I 
will be merciful to their unright- 
eousness, Pand their sins and their 





ad Gr., give. —5 Or, upon. Zech. 8. 8. — 
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iniquities will I remember no more. 


13 aIn that he saith, A new cove- 
nant, he hath made the first old. 
Now that which decayeth and wax- 
eth old is ready to vanish away. 


CHAPTER IX. 
HEN verily the first covenant 
had also ‘ordinances of divine 
service, and #a worldly sanctuary. 
2 »For there was a tabernacle 


11. 27; chap, 10. 17. —g 2 Cor. 5. 17.-—1 Or, cer- 
emonties.—a Exod, 25, 8.—b Exod. 26, 1. 





the holy law. To them a God — 
With no false god intervening. 

11. The universality of this abound- 
ing piety comes last and latest—the 
consummation of the glories of this 
Messianic dispensation. Holy instruc- 
tion shall not be given by slow, indi- 
vidual effort; but in masses the light 
of truth shall be universal as the light 
of day. Know the Lord—That is, 
know Jehovah to be the true God, 
against all idolsand against all atheism; 
for idolatry and atheism will disappear. 
All—Nothing less than all Jews and 
all Gentiles. Least... greatest — 
Without distinction of rank, caste, col- 
our, or nationality. 

12. Merciful —In consequence of 
the existing spirit of permanent obe- 
dience, and of penitence for unright- 
eousness or short comings. There 
will be a level of picty unknown to 
the olden time, by which God’s mercies 
will be an ever-flowing stream. Their 
sins of the former time will be no 
more a reason for penalty. 

13. And now comes the clear con- 
clusion for the Hebrew readers of this 
epistle. The very terms of the proph- 
ecy describe the abolition of obsolete 
Judaism, and assure them that to 
apostatize from Christ is to relapse 
into a vanished dispensation. A new 


covenant pronounces the former to’ 


be old and obsolete. Decayeth—As, 
plainly, Judaism is doing. Vanish 
away—As Judaism slowly but surely 
must. The Jews still exist as a sepa- 
rate people; living in the cold moon- 
light of essential deism. The warm 
beams of the sun will, in its own day, 
tise upon them, inspiring them with a 





new life and flooding them with the 
latter-day glory. 


CHAPTER IX. 


9. High Priesthood of Christ An- 


titypical, 1-28. 

The old covenant ritual was type 
of the new covenant events. The en- 
trance of the Jewish high priest, on the 
great day of atonement, from the holy 
place through the second veil into the 
holy of holies, with a blood offering, 
was type of the ascension of our great 
High Priest from the earth through the 
firmamental heaven into the highest 
heaven with the offering of his own 
blood, for our eternal redemption. 

a. The (twofold) tubernacle, with ds 
gorgeous furniture, and its priestly and 
high priestly ritual, was without worth 
but as a type, 1-10. 

1. Then verily the first covenant 
—The word covenant, as the Italics 
show, is not in the Greek, but is right- 
ly supplied by our translators from the 
last chapter. Had—As thc tabernacle 
was first constituted by Moses. Ore 
dinances — Literally, (Greck,) justii- 
cations; that is, arrangements justified 
by the divine will. Worldly sanc- 
tuary—That is, an earthly, in contrast 
with the true and heavenly sanctuary 
of which this was type; namely, the 
greater and more perfect taber- 
nacle of verse 11, the holy place of 
verse 12, and the heaven itself into 
which Christ is entered of verse 24. 
Indeed, in this last verse both sides of 
the antithesis are given, namely, the 
holy places made with hands, and 
the heaven itself. See note on viii, 5. 

2. A tabernacle—Or tent, yet a dif- 
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made; the first, © wherein was ‘the | candlestick, 





e Exod, 26. 35; 40. 4. —d Exod. 25, 31. 


e Exod, 25. 3, 30; Lev. 24. 5, 6. 





ferent term in the Hebrew from the 
ordinary word for tent; as if the word 
became consecrated to this sacred tent. 
It was the temporary travelling temple 
during the wilderness age, subsequent- 
ly replaced by the temple of Solomen 
at Jerusalem. Note on Matt. xxi, 12. 
The first—There were two apartments 
to the tabernacle; the front one, cur- 
tained by the veil, (instead of a door,) 
which was called the sanctuary, or 
the holy place, or the holy. In this 
apartnicnt our apostle enumerates three 
furnishings. The candlestick—The 
candelabrum, or chandelier, fully de- 
seribed in Exod. xxv, 31-40. It con- 
sisted of a central shaft, erected on a 
base, with three arms or branches ex- 
tending on each 
es of its two sides, 
thus forming the 
sacred number sev- 
en. On the sum- 
mit of shaft.and of 
each arm wus a 
lamp, thus giving 

: m= to the holy place a 
sevenfel & light, Into the lamps ev ory 
evening was poured pure olive oil to 
the amount of about two wine glasses 
full each, and the wicks, made ‘of cot- 
ton, were lighted by the priests. In 
Solomon's temple the number of chan- 
delicrs was increased to ten, but in 
the Ilerodian temple the number again 
was one. This last chandelier was 
carried by Titus to Rome after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem; and there is 
still extant a representation of itin the 
triumphal ‘Arch of Titus” in that city. 
The ordinary reckoning of the three 
furnishings of the holy place was, the 
table, the altar of incense, and the candle- 
siick; our apostle postpones the altar to 
the holy of holies, and reckons the table 
and bread as two. The table—Made 
(Kxod. xxv, 23-30) of the durable shit- 
tin wood, or acacia, overlaid with pure 
gold. It was two cubits long, a cubit 
broad, anda eubit and a half high, with 
rings for the insertion of bars for carry- 
ing: and with its furniture of dishes, 
bow ls, and spoons, was of pure gold, 
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the showbread; whicli is called 
*thesanctuary. 8 ‘And after the 





20r, holy. Exod. 


second vail, the tabernacle which is 
called the holiest of all; 4 Which 


26. 81, 33; 40. 3, 21; chap. 6. 19. 











Showbread—Heb., the bread of fuces ; 
that is, the “presence bread,” or bread 
before the face of the divine Resident 
between the cherubim, The Greek 
phrase in full, heve, signifies the setting 
Jorth of the bread; meaning, not the aet 





but the position of the bread, as set 
forth, or presented before the present 


Jehovah. By Luther it was transla- 
ted schau brode; whence our Knglish 
showbread, indicating its exhibition 
or presentation before God. There 
were twelve loaves, symbolizing the 
twelve tribes of Israel. They were 
- placed in double rows of six, and were 
renewed every week; those of the pre- 
vious being eaten by the priests in the 
holy place, from which it was unlaw- 
ful to remove them. Sanctuary—-The 
Greek @ysa, sanctuary, or holy place, 
ig the same word as in verse 1, (in a 
different ¢rammatical ntunber,) and as 
is rendered holiest in verse 8. 

3. Holiest of all—Or, holy of ho- 
lics, or most holy. There were thus 
seven graduated degrees of holiness of 
the sacred locality: First, the merey 
seat between the cherubim; second, 
the most holy; third, the holy; fourth, 
‘the court of the priests; fifth, the 
court of Israel; sixtl., the court of the 
women; and, seventh, the court of the 
Gentiles. 

4, Golden censer— A censer (a 
shortened form of incenser) was a ves- 
sel for contaiming the ritual incense. 
The Greek word here Guucarfprov (thu- 


miaterion) may signify any bearer of in- 


cense, whether vessel or altar TDe- 


Voi. Viet 





litzsch affirms that the censer proper 
(though appearing, incorrectly, in our 
translation) is not mentioned in the Pen- 





tateuch, but only the coal pan in which 
were the embers fot burning incense. 
On the great day of atonement the priest 
entered the holy of holies, with the 
coal pan containing coals from theGreat 
Brazen Altar in his left hand, and the 
censer in the right; and, setting down 
the former before the ark, he shook 
the incense over the coals, produc- 
ing the fragrant vapour. Twice only 
is the censer in the temple of Solomon 
called thumiaterion; but in the age of 
our apostle, by Philo and Josephus 
the term is applied to the golden altar 
of ineense. There can be uo reason- 
able doubt that sueh is its meaning 
here. For it can hardly be supposed 
that our apostle would specify so in- 
cidental a utensil as the censer, and 
omit sv important an object as the 
golden altar of incense. 

The main reason against the altar 
is, that it seems to be said to stand in 
the holy of holies, whereas a glance 
at our diagram shows that it is a cen- 
tral object in the holy place. But it 
is equally true that the censer was 
not in the holiest, being usually kept 
in. the utensil room; a silver one for 
daily use, and a golden for the great 
day of atonement, when it was taken 
by the high priest into the holiest, 
used, brought back, and returned to the 
utensil.room. But it is not really said, 
or truly meant, that the thumiaterion 
was in the holiest. The wherein of 
verse 2 is significantly changed to had 
in verse 4. Now had is the more ge- 
uerie term, and may mean either that 
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had the golden censer, and &the 
ark of the covenant overlaid round 


9g Exod. 25. 10; 26, 33; 40. 3, 21. 








the object was im the holiest, or was 
appropriated -to the use of the holiest; 
and the latter was the fact with the 
incense altar. There are points that 
show that, in the mind of a Hebrew, 
the altar belonged to the holiest. 1. Iis 
position was directly in front of the 
position of the ark of the covenant. 
Hence in 1 Kings vi, 22, it is called 
“the altar which was by the oracle;” 
or, more literally, the altar belonging to 
the inner apartment, the very phrase by 
which a Hebrew would say that the 
inner apartment had the altar. 2. On 
the day of atonement the altar, as well 
as the inner shrine of the holiest, was 
sprinkled with blood. 
The altar of incense was called gold- 
, ~. ento distinguish it 
A> .’, from the great bra- 
SP zen altar of burnt 
‘f offerings, placed in 
front of the taber- 
nacle, and after- 
_ wards temple, un- 
der the open sky. 
No victim was of- 
fered upon the gold- 
en altar, but on the 
great day of atone- 
ment the blcod of the sin offering was 
sprinkled upor its four horns. This 
golden altur was made of the dura- 
ble acacia, overlaid entire with pure 
gold, and was one cubit in Jength and 
breadth, and two in height. It had a 
horn projecting upwards from each of 
its four corners, and a border lining its 
top to keep things from ‘alling off. 
The sacred incense (the English 
word is from incendio, ‘o burn) was 
composed of ingredients divinely pre- 
scribed in Exod. xxx, 34. Of this com- 
position all other than the holy use 
was severely forbidden. Morning and 
‘evening, daily, was the incense offered. 
5ee note on Luke i, 9. On the great 
day of atonement the incense was of- 
fered, and the blood sprinkled, by the 
high priest alone. 
King Jehovah was at first sole soy- 
ercign of Isracl, and the tabernacle, as 
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about with gold, wherein was »the 
golden pot that had manna, and 


h Exod. 16. 33, 34. 





afterwards the temple, was symboli- 
cally his house; and his personal abode 
was, as we shall soon more fully see, 
in the holiest. To symbolize his pres- 
ence, in the solemn absence of all idol, 
image, or visible form, was his bread 
upon the table, his candlestick, and his 
fragrant perfumery. And this last, the 
incense, becomes a beautiful image of 
devout emotions and prayers, issuing 
from the censer as from a glowing 
hear*, upward in its movement, and ac- 
ceptably reaching the divine Receiver. 
Ark of the covenant—The sacred 
ark, or chest, in which was deposited 
the covenant, or decalogue, and other 
things soon to be mentioned. Exodus 
xxv, 10-16. As the decalogue is some- 
times called covenant, and sometimes 
testimony, So we have the epithets, ark 
of the covenant, ark of the testimony. It 





was made of acacia, gold-plated with- 
out and within, was two and a half 
cubits long, a cubit and a half broad, 
and a cubit and a half high. It lad 
borders, rings, and staves, like the ta- 
ble. Its lid, of pure gold, served both 
as the cover of the ark and the throne . 
of Jehovah, whose glory there attested 
his presence. As it was here that the 
high priest approached with his in- 
cense and sacrificial blood for mercy, 
so this lid was called “the mercy- 
seat.” Gold—The most precious of 
metals, and so symbolizing that our best 


_ others, that the words 
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and 
kthe t:blesof the covenant; & And 
! over it the cherubim of glory shad- 
owing the mereyseat; of which 
we cannot now speak particularly. 
6 Now when these things were 
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thus ordained, ™the priests went 
always into the first tabernacle, 
accomplishing the service ef Ged. 
7 But into the second went the 
high priest alone "once every year, 
not without blood, °which he of- 








Exod, %5, 18, 22; Lev. 16.2; 1 Kings 8. 6,7.— 
m Nun, 28.3; Dan. 8. 11.- —2 Exod. 30. 10; Lev. 
16, 2 11, 12, 15,343; ver. 25.—o Chap. 5. 33 7. 27. 





Ho Lig ea a Wiehe ealte hile 
is to be consecrated to God. Gold- 
en pot—Fxod. xvi, 34. The pot, or 
urn, containing a memorial specimen of 
the miraculous manna, was deposited 
“pefore the testimony,” that is, by the 
decalogue in the ark. But by Solo- 
mon’s time (1 Kings viii, 9) the vessel 
had disappeared. Our author follows 
the Septuagint, and applics to the pot 
tle epithet golden, which is not found 
in our copies of the Hebrew. Accord- 
ing to the Gemara tradition, after 
the ark was taken by the Philistines, 
(1 Sam. iv, 11,) disappeared the pot, 
the cruse of anointing oil, Aaron’s 
rod, and the coffer which the Philis- 
tines sent as a present to the God of 
Isracl. Rod that blossomed—Blos- 
somed miraculously, to attest Aaron’s 
right to the priesthood. Num. xvii, 10. 
Tables of the covenant—The two 
stone tables of the decalogue. 

5. Over it the cherubim— The 
“eherubim” were symbolical winged 
figures, presented in different Scrip- 
tures with some variation of form. In 
lizekiel i, 5-10 they have each four 
faces; in Reyclation (iv, 6-8) they are 
four figures each with a different face. 
The four faces represent the highest 
species of the four kingdoms of the 
animated ereation—man, lion, ox, and 
eagle. This fact, together with the 
prevalence of the number jowr, indi- 
cates a symbclism of the ereution. 
There ure but two at this ark, But, 
adopting the theory that the ark with 
its four sides symbolizes the world, 
we sce how the fourness is still pre- 
served. And, further, adopting the in- 
terpretation given by Abarnabel and 
(Exod. xxv, 19) 
“of the mercy seat shall ye make the 
cherubim,” mean that the mercy seat 
and cherubim were all of one piece, 
then we may sce how the cherubim 





arise as personifications of the cosmos 
out from the cosmos itself, being, in 
fact, one with it. The bending of 
cherubim over the mercy seat is the 
attitude of reverent study (1 Pet. i,12) 
and worship, exhibiting nature in her 
aspect of obedience to her Ruler. The 
divine law (like the deposited deca- 
logue) is a hidden seeret in the sys- 
tem of nature; and it is surmounted 
with the throne of merey shadowed 
with the cherubim’s wings, while over 
all is the glory, the Shekinah, the di- 
vine overruling Presence. Cannot... 
speak—For he had already (especially 
in verse 4) lingered among intcresting 
but less relevant details, and must hast- 
en to the main typical point, the paral- 
lelism between the Jewish high priest 
entering the earthly most holy and our 
high priest eitering the heavenly holy. 

6. Went-—-The present tense in the 
Greek, the priests go into, ctc. From 
the time of the tabernacle, through the 
times of the temples, down to our apos- 
tle’s own day, the daily entrance was 
actually or virtually continued. Al- 
ways — Continuously, daily, and not 
only yearly. . First tabernacle—The 
front apartment, which was first to 
oneentering. Service—Tho daily per- 
formance of caring for the lamps and 
burning the incense. 

7. Second—The most holy. Once 
every year—On the great day of 
atonemeut, the tenth day of the month 
Tisri. On that day he really entered 
more than literally once; but there was 
but one service, and the whole was 
but one proper ritual entrance. Not 
without blood—The details are giv- 
en in Ley. xvi, 2-19. A. bullock was 
slain for the sins of tle high priest, 
and a goat for the sins of the people. 
Errors—A softened termforsins. All 
gins are errors, and all transgressions 
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fered for himself, and for the er- 
rors of the people: 8 ? The Holy 
Ghost this signifying, that ‘the 


, 
way into the holiest of all was 
not yet made manifest, while as 
the first tabernacle was yet stand- 








p Chap. 10. 19, 20. 


qg John 14. 6. 





which are not presumptuous sins are 
here included. 

8. The Holy Ghost—By whose 
mind this whole system of symbols 
was framed. The way—Of access to, 
through Chr’st. Into the holiest of 
all—As all agree. not the earthly but 
the heavenly holiest is here designated. 
Not yet made manifest—For, while 
the first tabernacle maintained its 

TYPICAL. 
Jewish high priest. 
Passing. 
From the holy to the holiest. 
Through the veil. 
. After offered victims. 
. Once a year. 
. For our symbolical justification. 


Toop eN 


It was thus by the real that the ideal 
is banished. By Christ’s death and 
ascension the antitype comes, and the 
type vanishes. The true high priest 
passes through the true tabernacle to | 
the true holiest, and the first taber- 
nacle loses its standing. The first 
tabernacle—Does this mean the first 
or front apartment of the taberna- 
cle, (as in verses 2 and 6,) or does it 
mean the entire earthly tabernacle, 
including both apartments, as being 
first in relation to the heavenly as its 
second? The run of English com- 
mentiators maintains the second view ; 
the later German, as Limemann and 
Delitzsch, followed by Alford, the first. 
We are obliged to coincide with those 
who maintain the second view. Line- 
mann’s view involves what seems to 
us the absurdity, that Christ’s redemp- 
tive entrance into heaven would be 
forestalled by the continued standing 
of the front apartment, but not by that 
of the second. You must abolish the 
holy in order to his heavenly entrance, 
but not the holiest. Why so? If the 
coming in of the antitype requires the 
cessation of .he type, surely the holi- 
est is much more a type of the atone- 
ment and the heavenly entrance than 
tic holy. But certainly it is the whole 


standing as type, the antitype could 
not coexist with it. Its standing as 
type ceased when Christ went through 
the transition from earth to heaven, 
of which the high priest’s transition 
from the holy to the holiest was a 
shadow. For the holy stands for tais 
world; the veil for’ the visible firma- 
mental heaven; and the holiest for the 
highest heaven. Thus:— 
ANTITYPICAL. 

Our High Priest. 

Ascending. : 

From earth to the highest heaven. 

Through the firmamental heaven. 

After offering of himself. 

Once for all. 

For our real justification. 


tabernacle which must fade away 
before the antitypical fulfilment. De- 
litzsch argues “that it is not likely” 
that, having just called the front apart- 
ment the first tabernacle, he would 
use the same term in a changed sense. 
But our writer does, according to De- 
litzsch’s own interpretation, do just 
that when he calls the earthly holiest 
and the heavenly holiest by the same 
name, in the Greek of verses 3 and 8, 
without any other warning thn the 
context affords. Alford argues that 
the heavenly would in truth be tho 
first tabernacle. But that would he 
making the antitype precede the type. 
Doubtless the heavens are earlier than 
any earthly structure, but not necessa- 
rily as a tabernacle for the redeenied 
cr the Redeemer. “I go to prepare a 
place for you,” said Christ to the dis- 
ciples; and it was his earthly death 
that made the place preparable. With- 
out that death there were no taber- 
nacle for usin heaven. And just now 
is the time to say, that the terms first 
tabernacle and second tabernacle, 
in verses 2, 6, and 7, cannot mean that 
there were literally two tabernacles. 
Such a terminology contradicts the en- 
tire wsus loquendi of Scripture, which 
wholly unknows more than one tab- 
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ing: 9% Which was a figure for the 
time then present, in which were 
offered both gifts and sacrifices, 
Fthat could not make him that did 
the service perfect, as pertaining to 
the conscience; kO Which stood 
only in *meats and drinks, and 
t divers washings, "and carnal *or- 
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ernacle. The plain meaning of first 
tabernacle and second in those three 
verses is, so much of the tabernacle 
as is first, or front in order, and sec- 
ond, so much as is rear. This is a fa. 
miliar Latinism, and Liinemann admits 
that, as suggested by Valckner, it is 
a perfectly allowable interpretation. 
We think it undoubtedly the true one. 
For, very plainly, while the first and 
“second tabernacle of the previous 
verses are correlative to each other, 
the first tabernacle of this verse is 
antithetical and typical to the more 
perfect tabernacle of verse 11. 

9, Which—All agree that this rela- 
tive refers to first tabernacle, in ver.8. 
And that further demonstrates that 
the whole one tabernacle was meant: 
for is it not clear that it was the one 
whole tabernacle which was a figure, 
a parable, of the inefficacy of the type 
without the antitype? Were not the 
incense and blood as inefficacious, in- 
trinsically, in the holiest as in the ho- 
ly? For the time then present— 
Rather, for the time now isetting; that 
is, time that is now begun and is in 
progress. The same plirase is used at 
Rom. viii, 38; 1Cor. iii, 22; vii, 26; Gal. 
i, 4; also, 2 Thess. ii, 2, where see note. 
Were offered—The Greck is in the 
present tense, are offered. The offer- 
ings are still made, for the temple at 
the apostle’s writing is still standing, 
and the ineffivacy of the ritual still ex- 
ists. Make... perfect—Render justi- 
fied and right. Conscience—The mor- 
al consciousness of guilt or innocence. 

10. In meats and drinks, and di- 
vers washings—lIt is objected that 
the gifts and offerings did not con- 
gist in these. Nevertheless, it is true 
that all the sacrifices but the whole 
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dinances, imposed on them until 
the time of reformation. #4 But 
Christ being come ‘a high pricst 
wof good things to come, *by a 
greater and more perfect taber- 
nacle, not made with hands, that 
is to say, not of this building; 
12 Neither ¥ by the blood of goats 

30r, rites, or, ceremonies._—o Chapter 3, 1, 
oa 2 Chap. 10, 1.—aChap. 8. 2.-— yChap, 








burnt offering, including the show- 
bread, were eaten, or at any rate wero 
usual material of food, and so were 
meats; and there were various liba- 
tions which were drinks; and lustra- 
tions which were divers washings. 

b. Of all this tabernacle and high priest- 
ly vitual our self-offering High Priest fur- 
nishes the antitype, 11-14. 

11. But—The turning point of the 
momentous contrast between Jewish 
ritual (1-10) and Christ’s self-offering, 
11-14. High priest—Who is divine 
bestower of good things to come; 
namely, the good things comprehend- 
ed in the eternal redemption of 
verse 12, which are to come, when he 
shall appear a second time unto 
salvation. Verse 28. By—More cor- 
rectly, through, as also the by in next 
verse. More perfect tabernacle— 
Than the worldly or earthly sanctu- 
ary of verse 1,and the first tabernacle 
of verse 8. This more perfect taber- 
nacle is the earth, the firmamental 
heaven, and the highest heaven, the 
heaven itself of verse 24. So (iv, 14) 
Christ has passed into the heavens. 
So Theodoret, quoted by Linemann: 
“The tabernacle had a typical resem- 
blance to the whole cosmos. For it 
was divided into two apartments by a 
veil; one of which was called the holy, 
and the other the holy of holies. And 
the holy represented the system in the 
earth; the holy of holies the dwelling- 
place in the heavens. The veil filled 
the office of the firmament.” Not made 
with hands—No human workman- 
ship was its type; but a tent whicb 
the Lord pitched, viii, 2. Not of 
this building—Rather, not belonging 
to this lower creation. 

12. Neither by—Rather, through, 
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and calves, but 7 by his own blood 
he entered in *once into the holy 
place, Shaving obtained cternal re- 
demption for us. UB For if the 


2 Acts 20. a5 Eph, 1. 7; Col. 1. 14; 1 Pet. 1.19; 





Rey. 1 5; 5.9, 





as noted on last verse. The former is 
through a space, this through an instru- 
mentality. These two meanings of 
through are fundamentally one, for the 
action is viewed as passing through the 
instr iment to its effect. Goats and 
calves—The goat and bullock sacti- 
ficed on the great day of atonement. 
But by his own blood—As tlie blood 
is the life, so the shedding of blood is 
the ritual symbol of death. And the 
blood of Christ is the visual and ver- 
bal symbol of his efficaciously offered 
life. The holy place—The place an- 
titypical to the earthly holy of holies, 
into’ which the typical high priest an- 
nually entered, that is, the highest 
heavens. But, as in verse 11 it is 
said that Christ passed through the 
more perfect tabernacle, (including, of 
course, the whole tabernacle, both 
apartments,) and here it is said he en- 
tered the most holy, what could this 
holy be which is reached after pass- 
ing through the antitypical tabernacle? 
And Delitzsch answers that it is some- 
thing above the highest heavens, that 
is, the heaven of the angels and glori- 
fied saints; namely, it is the placeless 
innermost essence of the infinite God 
himself. All of which seems a most 
useless speculation. ‘T’o pass through 
a duilding does not mean, in any lan- 
guage, to pass straight through its 
rooms, and then straight through its 
farthest wall into a space outside and 
beyond. It would be perfectly natu- 
ral to say that the Jewish high priest 
passed through the tabernacle to the 
mercy seat, which stood against the 
back wall of the rear apartment. And 
so our High Priest passed through 
the heavens into the highest heavens. 
Having obtained—By the completed 
offering of his life. But though the 
work was done, there still was to be 
its potential presentation in heaven, 
and its divine acceptance and eternal 
ratification. Redemption— Lutrésis, 
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blood of bulls and of goats, and 
¢the ashes of a heifer sprinkling 
the unclean, sanctifieth to the pu- 
rifying of the flesh; 24 How 


a Zech. 3.93 ver. 26,28; chap. 10. 10.—d Dan, 
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aransom; for which, inits primury and 


‘usual sense, a lutron or ransom price <2 


given. What the ransom price is, ‘s 
declared by Jesus himself in Matthew 
xx, 28, (where see note,) namely, “ lis 
life.” And in the present passage the 
type of the redemption is the sacri- 
ficial victim dying in the stead of the 
sinful offerer. This redemption is 
eternal, in the endlessness of the de- 
liverance it finally effects; in its non- 
repetition, being made once for all; 
and in contrast with the Jewish high 
priestly atonement which served but 
for a single year, and so must be per- 
sisteutly repeated. 

13. For—An argument in these two 
verses for the divine efficiency of the 
atonement, drawn from three compar- 
ative points; thus—l. The blood of 
animals—the blood of Christ. 2. The 
purifying of the flesh—the purifying 
of the conscience. 3. Through ani- 
mal life—through eternal Spirit. Hf 
—Not implying a doubt, but assum- 
ing a fundamental certainty as basis 


of the momentous inference. Ashes 
of a heifer—Num. xix, 2-6. Under 


Jewish law a corpse, as a memento of 
death and sin, was unclean; and its 
contact rendered a man unclean, ex- 
cluding him from the congregation of 
Israel until purified. A red heifer-~ 
red as the ruddy colour of life—was 
burned,and its ashes, mixed with water, 
were reserved as a purifier to be sprin- 
kled on every person whe was un- 
clean by the death-touch. The solemn 
awe of sin and death was impressed by 
several additional points, The heifer 
was burned without the camp. All 
the persons performing the rite were 
unclean until evening, and not only 
the unclean man, but the tent in which 
was the corpse, must be purified by 
the ashes and water. In all this wus 
impressed upon Israel the divine an- 
tithesis of God, purity, and life, on one 
side, and Satan, sin, and death, on the 
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much more ¢shall the blood of 
Christ, ‘who through the eternal 
Spirit offered himself without 


: e 1 re aly a! cy ad ape Se a 
~4: et, 3. 18.—g Eph. 5, 2; Tit. 2. 14; chap, 
7. 97.—4 Or, auld. : 


other. Purifying of the flesh—Pro- 
ducivg wa typical purity, and deriving all 
the power for that from the antitype it 
represented. Hence, even though it 
made the conscience quiet, it received 
not that benefit from the mere mate- 
rial character of the substances used 
in the rite. 

14, Through the eternal Spirit— 
Liinemann enumerates some eight dif- 
ferent interpretations of this unusual 
phrase. A large majority of commen- 
tators understand it to mean either 
the divine second person of the Trinity 
in Jesus incarnated, or the third per- 
son, the Holy Spirit, indwelling and 
inspiring him. For this last Stuart 
assigns the following texts: Matt. iv, 1; 
Mark i, 12; Luke iv, 1; Matt. xii, 28; 
Uuke iv, 18; Matt. iii, 16, 11; Luke 
iii, 22; John i, 32, 33; iii, 34. This 
makes, certainly, a genuinely biblical 
meaning. It assumes that Christ went 
through the scenes of the atonement 
in full cooperative accordance with, and 
under actuation by, the blessed Spirit. 
Nevertheless, our own view will ap- 
pear from our threefold parallel given 
above. And our process brings out a 
result quite coincident with the view 
of Delitzsch, (which is treated by Li- 
nemanu with almost contempt,) name- 
ly, that the eternal personal spirit 
of Christ himself, his divine nature, 
stands in antithesis to the perishing life 
of the animal sacrifice. So, rightly, 
Delitzsch says: “This eternal spirit 
answers to the animal soul (w5)) in 
the expiatory victims of the Old Test- 
ament.” The animal becomes a sacri- 
fice through an animal soul; Jesus 
makes himself a sacrifice through an 
eternal spirit. And the phrase is 
without the definite article in the 
Greek. Christ is, though rarely, styled 
a spirit in Scripture, and by Paul 
alone. 1 Cor. xv, 45; 2 Cor. iii, 17, and 
onward, Hereby the divine nature of 
the Son of God is brought in, upbear- 


‘spot to God, purge your con- 
science from 'dead works « to serve 
the living God? 45 ‘And for 


h Chap, 1,3: 10. 22.——i Chap. 6. 1.—z Luke 
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ing and giving divine superiority and 
merit to his atonement. Without 
spot—The usual phrase by whicli the 
spotlessness of the victim was ex- 
pressed in the law; prefiguring the 
sinlessness of Him who atones for the 
sins of others. Tio God—And not as 
a few of the Church fathers taught, to 
Satan; as if he possessed a conceded 
authority over all held under penalty 
of sin.” We hold that the sacrifice of 
himself by Jesus was a divine conces- 
sion paid to the divine governmental 
justice. It was offered to God, not 
as a payment or gift to him, but as 
a presentation manifesting that the 
concession was truly made by which 
sin is forgiven and government veri- 
fied. Your conscience—Your, carries 
home the direct appeal to the mora 
consciousness of those (our Hebrews) 
addressed.- Conscience—Our moral 
nature, which feels the claim of moral 
obligation, the sense of guilt at its 
violation, and the sense of purity upon 
forgiveness and sanctification. And 
how great that feeling when assured 
at such a cost and from such a source! 
From dead works—Suggested by 
the image above detailed of the moral 
taint from the death-touch. Dead 
works are our corrupting dealings and 
contact with sin and death, sending a 
death-taint through our soul. And in 
contrast with this is the living God, 
whom sin and death would love to kill; 
but who ever lives, and sends immortal 
life through soul and body of all who 
serve him. 

c. By the death of our High Priest, the 
new covenant is a last will and testament, 
15-18. 

The Greek word for covenant, d:a- 
OAxn, signifies a disposition of things, a 
dispensation, an arrangement. Hence it 
includes an arrangement by agreement, 
that is, a covenant; or an arrangement 
by bequest or dying wiil, that is, a test- 
ament. Parenthetically, therefore, 
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this cause ™he is the mediator of 
the new testament, "that by means 
of death, for the redemption of the 
transgressions thit were under the 
first testament, °they which .are 
cailed might receive the promise 
of eternal inheritance. 26 For 
where a testament 7s, there must 


"an Chap. 7. 22; 8 63 12. 24.—~n Rom. 3. 253 5.6; 
1 Pet. 3. 18.—0o-Chap. 3. 1. 


and very much as a side thought, the 
analogy of a testament is brought in 
as illustrating the death of which the 
ritual bloodshed was the symbol. The 
idea of testament, or will, was not, 
indeed, included in the Hebrew word 
for covenant; nor was a testamentary 
bequest one of the customs of Israel. 
Yet our apostle finds in the three facts 
of an inheritance, namely, a bestower, 
the death of the bestower, and the con- 
dition of the inheritance passing down 
to the inheritor—all the points neces- 
sary to be framed into the conception 
of a testament. The sense of cove- 
nant does, indeed, still remain; but the 
newly specified elements in the trans- 
action entitle him to figure it a testa- 
mentary covenant. 

15. Mediator —In this testament- 
covenant the inherited good comes 
from God, and Christ is the middle- 
man, receiving from God and trans- 
mitting it to the heirs, consequently 
on the condition of his own death. 
The new testament... first testa- 
ment—As bequest, will, or covenant, 
the results of the death of Christ per- 
vaded both dispensations. Hence there 
was a first testament and a new test- 
ament. means of death—His 
death. The condition of the divine be- 
quest not only acts prospectively, to 
transmit the inheritance to all future 
heirs, but retrospectively, upon those 
under the first testament. So our 
Hebrews must cheerfully understand 
that the death of our suffering Jesus 
not only gives its efficacy to Chris- 
tianity, but even to ancient Hebraism. 
Receive the fruition of the promise. 

16. For—Assuming this beautiful 
view of the covenant as a testament, 
o1 bequest by will, the death of the 
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also of necessity *be the death 
of the testator. U7 For Pa test- 
ament 7s of force after men are 
dead: otherwise it is of no strength 
at all while the testator liveth. 
£8 «© Whereupon neither the first 
testament was * dedicated without 
blood. 19 For when Moses had 


5 Or, be brought in.—p Gal. 3. 15.—\¢ Exod. 
ae 24. 6, ete.—6 Or, purified. 


testator is required, as by Jesus ful- 
filled. 

18. Whereupon —In accordance 
with this demand of death for a test- 
ament, the emblem of death, namely, 
blood, is freely shed and abundantly 


| used. 


d. As by a profuse typical blood the 
earthly ritual things are purified. so with 
a better sacrifice are the heavenly thinys 
consecrated, 19-28. 

The profuseness of blood application 
in the types, 19-22; the correspon- 
dences in the antitype, 23-28. 

19. For—To show with what tokens 
of death the first covenant testament 
was dedicated, our apostle goes back 
to the memorable scene when Jehovah 
and Israel first formed their covenant 
under Moses. Exod. xxiv, 3-8. Fresh 
from Sinai, Moses, having written he 
law in a book, reads it to the people, 
who fully assent to the compact be- 
tween law and obedience. To ratify 
this compact or covenant, Moses is here 
described as taking the usual sprinkling- 
brush—a sprig of hyssop tipped with 
red wool—dipping it into the blood of 
slain animals, and sprinkling it over 
book and people; and, at a lator pe- 
riod, (see note verse 21,) over taber- 
nacle and vessels used in the cere- 
monial ministry. Blood, shed forth 
or sprinkled, was the emblem of that 
death which the sinner deserved; ot 
that death which the victim’s death 
symbolized for him instead of his own 
death; and which symbolized that death 
which symbolizes and is made substi- 
tute for the death of the world of sin- 
ners. As a symbol of the Substitute’s 
death, the blood represents the offer- 
er’s remission of sin, and so purification, 
sanctification, and life. And with the 


A.D. 64. 
spoken every precept to all the 
people according to the law, 'he 
took the blood of calves and of 
goats, ‘with water, and ‘scarlet 





7 Exod, 24. 5, 6, 8; Lev. 16. 14, 15, 18.—=s Lev. 
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wool, and byssop, and .sprinkled 
both the book and all the people, 
20 Saying, ‘This zs the blood of 
the testament which God hath cn- 





7 Or, PER ee ae 24, 8; Matthew 
O. 2 le 





sinner’s purification all his ritual sur- 
reurdings must be purified. As these 
surroundings are made by sinful man 
they are tainted with his impurity, and 
must be purified; and blood is the sole, 
sovereign, universal, ritual purifier. 
Blood-besprinkled, they are holy; and 
so this newly made holy man walks and 
works amid holy things, a type of the 
holy beings of a holy heaven. Had 
spoken—Had read from the book by 
him written for the purpose. Accord- 
ing to the law—The authority for all 
this use of typical blood. Calves... 
goats—Calves and goats are not men- 
tioned, but were doubtless used, as ap- 
pears from other passages of the law. In 
Exod. xxiv, 5, (the narrative of the ded- 
ication,) “it is said that Moses sent 
young men who offered burnt offerings, and 
sacrificed sacrifices, which (Heb.) were 
peace offerings to Jehovah, even bullocks. 
Now, although goats are not mentioned 
here, yet it is quite probable that the 
burnt offerings on this occasion were 
goats; fora burntoffering is a holocaust; 
that is,an offering entirely consumed by 
lire; while the peace offerings were 
mostly eaten by the offerers. That 
goats were used for all kinds of sucri- 
fices, as well as bullocks, is quite 
evident from a mere inspection of the 
Levitical law; for example, goats are 
named as a burnt offering, Lev. i, 10, 
iv, 24, 28, etc. and elsewhere. It is 
altogether probable, then, that the hol- 
ocausts or burnt offerings mentioned in 
Exod. xxiv, 5, as offered on the occasion 
of renewitg the covenant, were goats; 
and were, of course, understood by a 
Jewish reader to be such, inasmuch as 
the peace offerings only are affirmed to 
have been bullocks.”—Stuart. Water, 
scarlet wool, and hyssop — “That 
water was used as well as blood in 
order to sprinkle various things is 
clearly implied in Lev. xiv, 4-7, com- 
pared with Lev. xiv, 49-52 ; Num. 
xix, 18; Psalm li, 7; Ezek. xxxvi, 26. 








The scarlet wool was connected with 
a branch of hyssop in order to make 
a convenient instrument for receiving 
and sprinkling the blood and water. 
It is not, indeed, expressly mentioned 
in Exod. xxiv, but it is, doubtless, im- 
plied; for this was the common ix- 
strument by which the rite cf sprink- 
ling was performed. Soin Exod. xii, 7, 
direction is simply given to sprinkle 
the door posts of the Israclites with 
blood; and afterwards, iu verse 22, it 
is mentiored that this was to be done 
with @ branch of hyssop. So in Ley. 
xiv, 4-7, the searlet wool and the 
hyssop are meutioned as employed 
in the office of sprinkling; and again 
in Ley. xiv, 49-52. The hyssop is 
also mentioned in Num. xix, 18; Psa. 
li, 7.’— Stuart. The book of the law 
—' That Moses did sprinkle the book 
with blood no intimation is given in 
Exod. xxiv, 3-8. Yet nothing can be 
more probable than that such was the 
fact.. Aaron, and his sons, and their 
garments, were sprinkled with blood 
when consecrated to the priest’s office. 
Exod. xxix, 19-21. The blood of sac- 
rifices was sprinkled upon the altar, 
Exod. xxix, 16; Lev. i, 5, 11; iii, 2,13; 
also before the veil of the sanctuary, 
Lev. iv, 6, 17; compare Lev. vi, 27; 
vii, 14; viii, 15, 19, 24, 30; ix, 12, 18, 
and others. Philo (de Vita Mois, page 
675, B.) has a passage which speaks of 
all the various apparatus of the taber- 
nacle as being anointed with holy oil, 
and the vestments of the priests being 
sprinkled with blood. So Josephus, 
also, speaks of sprinkling the garments 
of Aaron and his sons with the blood 
of the slain: beasts, and with spring 
water and holy chrism.”—Stvart 

20. Blood of the testament—Or 
bequest. The“blood indicating the 
death of the testator, and thereby 
certifying the validity of the testa- 
ment and the security of the inheri- 
tance. Which—Refcrring to testa- 
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joined unto you. 2 Moreover "he 
sprinkled likewise with blood both 
the tabernacle, and all the vessels 
of the ministry. 22 And almost 
all things are by the law purged 
with blood; and ‘without shed- 


wu Exod, 29. 12, 36; Lev. 8. 15, 19; 16. 14, 





ment. Unto you—Rather, in regard 
to you; in your behalf. This blood- 
bought bequest is enjoined in our 
behalf by God the Father Almighty. 
Compare these quoted words with the 
language of our Saviour. Luke xxii, 20. 

21. Moreover—aAt a later period. 
Stuart says: “The setting up and con- 
secration of the tabernacle with its 
vessels is related in Exodus xl; yet 
nothing is there related of sprinkling 
them with blood, but only of anoint- 
ing them with holy oil. Exod. xl, 9-11. 
In the like manner, the anointing only 
of Aaron and his sons is there spo- 
ken of as a rite preparatory to enter- 
ing upon the duties of their office in 
the tabernacle, Exod. xl, 12-15; while 
nothing is said at all of their being 
sprinkled with blood. But if we com- 
pare Exod. xxix, 20, 21, and Lev. viii, 
24, 30, we shall see it to be certain 
that Aaron and his sons were sprin- 
kled with blood, as well as anointed 
with oil. In like manner it is prob- 
able that\the tabernacle and its furni- 
ture were sprinkled with blood, al- 
though Moses has not mentioned it 
in Exodus xl. Josephus says: ‘Both 
the tabernacle and the vessels pertain- 
ing to it (Moses sprinkled and puri- 
fied) with oil prepared as I have de- 
scribed, and with the blood of bulls 
and rams that were slain, one of each 
alternately, every day.’” 

22. Almost—Alford thinks that this 
word does not qualify all things; but 
it qualifies the whole assertion. We 
might almost say that all things were 
blood-purged. And the almost uni- 
versal law of the Levitical ritual was, 
no remission of sin without, that is, 
apart from, blood shedding; referring, 
beyond question, to the blood shedding 
of the victim, held by our writer as 
typical of the shedding of the blood 
of the Lamb of God. 

As the blood is ritually the life, so 


ding of blood is no remission. 
23 It was therefore necessary tiat 
“ the patterns of things in the heav- 
ens should be purified with these; 
but the heavenly things themselves 
with better sacrifices than these. 


15, 16, 18, 19. Lev. 17 i1.—v:0 Chap. 8. 5. 


the shedding of blood is the ritual 
symbol of death; of that death, how 
comprehensive soever it may be, which 
is the complete penalty of sin. 

23. Therefore—lInference from the 
testamentary character of the ritual. 
Patterns — Rather, copies; for the 
heavenly is the pattern, and the earth- 
ly is its copy. These—Blood shed- 
dings. Heavenly things—Literally, 
the heavenlies ; same word as in Ephe- 
sians i, 3, where see note. The phrase 
here is unequivocally local, signify- 
ing things and places in the highest 
heavens, as is absolutcly shown by in 
the presence of God, verse 24. See 
notes on 2 Cor, xii, 2; Eph. ii, 2; 
1 Thess, iv, 17. 

But it is a question among commen- 
tators how the heavenlies could be said 
to be purified by Christ’s sacrificial 
death. Alford, following Delitzsch, 
understands that the highest heavens, 
though intrinsically perfectly pure, are 
purified from the divine wrath towards 
sin, and so rendered approachable by 
man. But the idea of sanctifying, not 
from sin but from wrath, seems rather 
inadmissible. 

We may note that Christ says, (John 
xiv, 2,) “I go to prepare a place for 
you.” So that some preparation of “a 
place,” either in fact or in effect, was 
to be made subsequantly to his ascen- 
sion. Now, to sanctify a thing, is to 
set it apart. Note on i Thess. v, 23. 
So, ritually, inanimate things and places 
were sanctified or set apart for special 
divine uses. And this was, ritually, 
done by blood. Intrinsically, the place 
or thing could not be any holier after - 
the rite than before it. It was only 
relatively, and by a relative setting 
apart or consecrating, that the thing 
or place could be holy—holy for a cer- 
tain occupancy or use. Now space or 
place, even in the superstellar regions, 
can have only this relative holiness. A 





24 For* Christ is not entered into 
the holy mlaces made with hands, 
which are the figures of Ythe true; 
but into heaven itself, now 7to ap- 
pear in the presence of God for us: 
25 Nor yet that he should offer 
himself often, as *the high priest 
entercth into the holy place every 
yeu with blood of others; 26 For 





x Chap. 6. 20.— vy Chap. 8. 2.—z2 Rom, 8. 34: 
chap. 7. 25; 1 John 2, 1.—a Ver. 7.——0 Ver. 12; 
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locality can be holy only by holy uses 
and the holy things it may contain. 
By the sacrificial death and ascension 
of Christ he does prepare a place for 
us, making it relatively holy—rela- 
tively a fit place for beings rendered 
holy by his sacrifice. Concoptually, 
the heaven of the redeemed, as well as 
the redeemed themselves, are rendered 
holy by the efficacy of the atonement. 
As the high priest was better, and 
the sanctuary better, so the sacrifices 
were better. 

We have now, in 24-28, three con- 
trastive parallelisms. 1. Between the 
sanctuary entered by Christ and that 
of the human high priest, verse 24. 
2. Between the singleness of Christ’s 
sacrifice and the repetition of the Jew- 
ish sacrifices, verses 25 and 26. 3. Be- 
tween Christ’s death and its results, 
and man’s death and its results. The 
summary of the whole is this. Christ 
enters not an earthly sanctuary, but 
the highest heavens, where is the real 
presence of God; he does this, not by 
repetition, but once for all; and as men 
once die and go to the judgment bar to 
be jndged, so Christ once dies and goes 
to the judgment throne to judge. 

24, For — Reason for the better 
of last verse. Made with hands— 
Humanly built, as in verse 11, where 
see note. True—Original and real. 
Heaven itself—Of which the second 
apartment, the holiest, was type. The 
presence of God—Typified by the 
glory on the mercy-seat of the ark, 
between the cherubim. For us—Just 
as the earthly sacrifice or victim was 
for us, the human offerers. 

25. The true sacrifice was once for 
all, as the typical were repeated and 


then must he often have suffered 
since the foundation of the world: 
but now ’once “in the end of the 
world hath he apneared to put 
away sin by the sacrifice of him- 
self. 27 ¢And as it is appointed 
unto men once to die, °but after 
this the judgement: 28 So ‘Christ 
was once foffered to bear the sins 





3. 19; Eccles, 
13.—/ Rom, 
3; 1 John3. 5. 


Gal. 4.4; Eph. 1, 10.—d Ge 
3. 20,—e 2 Cor, 5, 10; Rev. 20, 
6. 10; 1 Pet. 3. [8—g¢ 1 Pet. 2. 
often. Offer himself—This offer is 
parallel to the entereth of the high 
priest; it, therefore, does not here 
mean to sacrifice himself, but to pre- 
sent himself in heaven, as the high 
priest presented himself in the holy 
place. Yet in both cases a previous 
sacrifice takes place. 

26. Often have suffered—The One 
great sucritice was often typified by 
the dying victims as suecessive human 
sinners sacriliced them. Had there 
been but one victim his sacrifice must 
have ever been repeated; he must 
have died millions of deaths. Since 
the foundation of the world—I'rom 
as early 1s man began to sin and need- 
ed a sacrifice. But now—As thie fact 
really is. In the end of the wozld 
—In the together-ending of the ages. 
The Greek word here (as in Matthew 
xili, 39, 40, 49; xxiv, 3; xxvili, 20) is 
ovvtéAcca, compounded of two words 
signifying together and ending:-—- an 
epoch where all the threads of events 
converge toa common terminus. Such 
an epoch was the first advent; a still 
greater epoch will be the second advent. 
To put away, or abolish, sin—Both 
by justification from the guilt, and 
sanctification from the power, of sin, 
Sacrifice of himself—Rather, by lis 
own sacrifice, not that of a human 
high priest. 

27. With men the law is first death 
and then judgment; with Christ it is, 
by parallelism. first sacrifice of himself 
for sin, and then an advent to a judg- 
ment glorious for believers. Ape 
pointed—By God as thie established 
order of things. The judgment — 
Without the Greek article. 

28. Once—The first point of com- 


n. 
12, 
2 
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bof many; and unto them that 
ilook for him shall he appear the 
second time without sin unto sal- 
vation. 





h Matthew 26. 28; Romans 5, 15.—7 Titus 2. 13; 
2 Pet. 3. 12. 





parison—that Christ died once as men 

- die once, his death being sacrificial. 
Second point—between judgment 
and appear. From different quarters 
the bodies of men and the person of 
Christ meet at one terminus. He de- 
scends from heaven, they ascend from 
earth; he to judge, they to be judged. 
Third point of comparison—between 
bear the sins and without, or irre- 
spective of, sin. Christ died under 
the weight of human sins; he returns 
without connexion with sin. Unto 
salvation—lIt is judgment for all; it is 
salvation only to those that look for, 
orawait him, with hopeful expectation. 
As writing to Christians, our author 
takes into view ouly the blessed side 
of the judgment. 

On the last two verses we may 
note:— 

1. Of whatever other things men are 
sceptical, none doubt, however they 
may try to forget, that they must die. 
This is appointed by the great Author 
of nature, who has the right to take 
the life he gives. And if Hdenic man 
was at first placed above this law, yet 
by sin he sunk into the level of nature 
under the appointed penalty of death. 
See note on Rom. v, 12. 

2. But as sure as death is appoint- 
ed unto men, so sure, also, an after 
judgment. Suffering, discipline, may 
belong to this life, but the real retrib- 
utive judgment comes after life has 
closed. God hath appointed a day in 
which he will judge the world in right- 
eousness by that man whom he hath 
ordained. Acts xvii, 31. 

3. How long the interval after death 
until the judgment our apostle ex- 
presses no opinion. Conceptually it 
was a momentous event; and, like 
God himself, however distant it is yet 
nigh at hand. It should take place 
when Christ should appear a second 
time; and that is not to be until the 
close of this new dispensation or cove- 
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OR the law having *a shadow 
bof good things to come, and 
not the very image of the things, 





a Colossians 2. 17; chapter 8,5; 9. 23. 
b Chap. 9. 11. 





nant, which is second to the first, as 
the eighth chapter fully states. 

4. The intermediate disembodied 
state is one of hopeful expectation 
of that second coming. Suints, both 
in the body and out of the body, are 
agreed in this looking-for of that glo- 
rious’ appearing. Death i3 not the 
point on which the Christian heart 
most deeply rests; paradise is not the 
goal to which we most earnestly look, 
but the advent, the glorious resurrec- 
tion, the judgment, and cternal life. 


CHAPTER X. 

8. Our high priesthood is all-suffi- 
cient—animal blood being intrinsi- 
cally worthless for pardon of sin— 
is antitypical, and is replaced by 
os Seer ae self-offered blood, 

a. As animal blood ts intrinsically 
worthless for our justification, 1-4. 

This worthlessness of the animal 
sacrifices does not imply that pardon 
was not granted by God, and peace of 
conscience produced by them for the 
offerer. Itis simply meant that those 
blessings did not ensue from any real 
value in the things themselves; that 
their nature had no availing power; 
and that they could have been en- 
joined by God only as indexes to a sac- 
rifice of such transcendent intrinsic 
value as to be true basis of such re- 
sults. : 

1. For—Referring to the repeated 
declarations reigning throughix, 24-28, 
that Christ has made a decisive, per- 
fecting atonement, once for all. Shad- 
ow—A dim representation. Good 
things to come—That is, to come in 
this our Messianic dispensation. See 
notes on ii, 5; vi,5; ix,11. Image of 
the things—That is, image, consist- 
ing of the things; the form filled with 
the substance. For though the good 
things of the present dispensation look 
forward to a higher completion here. 
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©can never with those sacrifices, 
which they offered year by year con- 
tinually, make the comers there- 
unto4perfect. 2 Forthen’* would 
they not have ceased to be offered ? 
because that the worshippers once 
purged should: have had no more 
conscience of sins. 8° But in those 
sacrifices there ig a remembrance 
eChap. 9. 9.—d Ver, 14.—1 Or, they would 
have «eased to be offered, becuwuse, &e, — 
é Lev. 16, 21; chap. 9. 7. 
after, yet in Christ and his atonement 
it possesses the shape and substance 
of that future glory. Year by year 
—tThe yearly offering on the great day 
of atonement. Continually—With- 
out interruption of the annual rite. 
Perfect — Pure from the guilt and 
power of sin; right before God; fit 
tor heaven. 

2. Ceased to be offered—Tlad the 
law been able by a finished act, once 
for all, as Christ has performed, to 
finish men for glory, the continuity of 
the sacrifices would have been unnec- 
essary. Their very continuous repe- 
tition, therefore, is the very demon- 
stration of their inferiority. 

3. But these sacrifices, so fur from 
being an-abolition of sins, are a re- 
minder and remembrance of sins, 
every year; namely, on the day of 
atonement. 

4, For—Reason why they do not 
abolish sin. ‘The death of an animal 
is no real atonement for the sins of a 
man. There is no rational adequacy 
in the case. A sacrifice of a higher 
nature is demanded. 

b. So the decisive atonement is made 
by Christ’s submission to the demands 
for it, 5-18. 

5. Wherefore—In consequence of 
this demand for an adequate sacrifice. 
He—The great unnamed, yet well- 
known. Cometh into the world— 
The words of Psa. xl, 6-8 are adduced 
as illustrating the spirit and pure pur- 
pose of the Messiah’s entrance into 
our sublunary world. The psalm was 
probably written by David at the pe- 
riod when the troubles with Saul had 
terminated, and lhe was about to as- 
sume the open royalty, By experience 
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again made of sins every year. 
4 For ‘it 7s not possible that the 
blood of bulls and of goats should 
take away sins. &.» Wherefore, 
when he cometh into the world, 
he saith, Sacrifice and cffering | 
thou wouldest not, but a body 
*hast thou prepared me: 6 In 
burnt offerings and sacrifices for 





J Micah 6. 6,7; chap. 9. 13; ver. 11.—g Psa. 
40. 6, &c.; 50, 8, &a ; Isa. 1, 11; Jer. 6. 20; Amos 
5. 21, 22.—2 Or, thou hust fitted me, 





he had learned that richest offerings 
were less acceptable to Jehovah than 
profound obedience to the divine com- 
mands. Submissively, therefore, he 
had waited the divine will; submis- 
sively he is now ready to come to the 
throne, there to perform tle divine pur- 
poses. Our author sees in him a per- 
manent type, and here, at least, a pur- 
allel, of the Sou of God entering on 
his mediatorial office in our world. 

Perowne clegautly thus versilics the 

passage of the psaln:— 

Fan serie and offering thou hast no de- 
Mine cae hase thou opened,— 
Burnt-offering and sin-oftering bast thou not 

required. 
Then said I, ‘ Lo, I come,— 
In the roll of the book it is prescribed to me:— 


To do thy pleasure, O my God, I delight 5 
Yea, thy law is in my inmost heart.’” 


Sacrifice...not—It was by an obe- 
dient heart and penitent soul that even 
under the Old Testament the sacrifice 
was made available. The offering was 
not the substitute of devout fecling, 
but the outward symbol and expres- 
sion of it. When Dayid wrote this, 
he doubtless knew that Samuel had 
lately said to Saul, “ Hath the Lord as 
great delight in burnt offerings and 
sacrifices, as in obeying the voice of 
the Lord?” A body hast thou pre- 
pared me—The Iebrew, as given by 
Perowne, is, “Mine cars hast thou 
opened.” Moreliterally, Ears hast thou 
dug out forme. Thatis, thou hast framed 
me with a hearing car-passage; so that 
Iam acreature able to listen and obey. 
This the Septuagint version translated, 
or rather paraphrased, as quoted here 
by our author, a body hast thou fit 
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sin thou hast had no pleasure. | in; which are offered by the law; 
% Then said I, "Lo, I come (in| 9% Then said he, ‘Lo, I come to do 


the volume of the book it is writ- 
ten of me) to do thy will, O God. 
$ Above when he said, Sacrifice 
and offering and burnt offerings 
and offering for sin thou wouldest 
not, neither hadst pleasure there- 


thy will, OGod. He taketh away 
the first, that he may establish tne 
second. 10 *By the which will 
we are sanctified !through the of- 
fering of the body of Jesus Christ 
once forall. UL And every priest 











h Prov. 8 31; John 4, 34,—é Chap. 9, 11, 14. 


k John 17. 19; chap. 13. 12.—1 Chap 9. 12. 





ted (or constructed) for me; namely, 
to be an obedient creature to thee. 
The ultimate thought is precisely the 
same: thow hast organized me for re- 
sponsible obedience. The Hebrew makes 
God frame an ear-passage in order to 
the creature’s obedience; the Septua- 
gint makes him frame the whole body 
for such obedience. The Hebrew puts 
a part for the whole; the Septuagint 
puts the whole. Such a whole, namely, 
a whole body, was truly framed for 
David at birth, and still moie eminent- 
ly for Christ at the incarnation. ‘The 
Seventy thought that the mention of 
ears alone was too little intelligible, 
and so they explained, boldly but cor- 
rectly, by substituting body. 

It is often assumed that our author 
quotes the words as proof—or at least 
illustration—of the incarnation. That 
is not quite clearly the case. If, how- 
ever, David’s obedient approach into 
the kingdom is type of Messiah’s com- 
ing into the world, then his being 
divinely framed with a physique for an 
obedient free-agent is a very fair illus- 
tration of Messiah’s incarnation. 

Some critics hold that the words 
came into the Septuagint by a copy- 
ist’'s mistake. They suppose that in 
the word for ears, QTIA, the letters 
TI were miswritten M; and that the 
last letter of the preceding word, which 
wasaO=2%, was repeated so as to make 
CQMA, body. This is, to say the least, 
ingenious. Supposing it to be a mis- 
writing, still, if found in the current 
Septuagint of the apostles’ day, our 
writer would properly quote as his 
text stood. But the above explana- 
tion of the translation by the Seventy 
makes the supposition as untliecessary 
as it is unprovable. 

“7. In the volume of the book— 
Note, Mutt. i, 1 The book may be 





the Pentatetich. David had been al- 
ready anointed king by Samuel; and 
he doubtless understood that Jacob’s 
dying prophecy predicting that the roy- 
alty should be in Judah's line, was now 
being fulfilled in him. In obedicnee 
to the prediction of the book, he has 
now come to do Jehoval’s will upon 
the throne, as Saul did not. 

8, 9. Now for our author’s appli- 
cation of the passage quoted. He 
argues that the psalmist, first, (verse 
9,) depreciates sacrifices and offer- 
ings; ald, second, exalts willing obe- 
dience; «and then (verse 10) infers that 
by that obedient will our atonement 
was wrought. 

10. By the which will—The will, 
namely, of verse 9, the will of the Fa- 
ther, with which the will of the Son 
identifies itself. Body—This may be 
a reference to the body of verse 5, and 
then the incarnation is illustratively 
read by our author into that clause. 
We prefer to refer both this term and 
the phrase cometh into the world, 
to the incarnation. 

Our apostle now completes his argu- 
mentative section with two reiterations, 
yet with variation, of his conclusion, to 
impress the sum total on the minds of 
his readers. Verses 11-13 and 14-18. 
The former of the two, comparing our 
High Priest with the Levitical, con- 
cludes with his triumphant and divine 
enthronement on high. The latter gives 
a description of his sanctifying work 
in the Church below, completing our 
full remission, and rendering further 
offering for sin forever unnecessary. 
The former leaves the Redeemer en- 
throned in heaven until the final con- 
summation; the latter traces the events 
of his heavenly sway on earth, prepar- 
ing that consummation. 

1l. Every priest — A balance of 
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standeth ™daily ministering and 
offering oftentimes the same sacri- 
fices, "which can never take away 
sins: 12 °But this man, after he 
had offered one sacrifice for sins 
for ever, sat down on the right 
band of God; 18 From hence- 
forth expecting Ptill his enemies 
be made his footstool. 24 For by 
one offering “he hath perfected 
for ever them that are sanctified. 
1S Wherevf *the Holy Ghost also 





m Num, 28, 3; chap. 7. 27.—mn Ver. 4.— 
o Col. 3.1; chap. 1. 3.—p Psa. 110, 1; Acts 
2. 85; 1 Cur. 15. 25; chap. 1. 13. 


authorities reads here, Every high 
priest. Alford prefers this reading 
on the ground that it involves a diffi- 
culty, and so would not be introduced 
hy acopyist. The difficulty is, that the 
high priest did not sacrifice daily, but 
only annually, on the day of atone- 
ment. ‘This difficulty Alford evades 
by maintaining that the priests were 
really all agents, through whom the 
high priest performed all the sacrifices. 
Delitzsch rejects Alford’s evasion, and 


devides that the reading, high priest, is.|. 


a mere copyist’s correction of this text 
drawn from v, 1; viii, 3; and ix, 25. 

13. Expecting—A waiting the prom- 
ised time, according to Psa. ex, 1. This 
process of bringing all in subjection to 
Christ is, we hold, now in historical 
progress, and will be completed by the 
work of the judgment-day at the sec- 
ond advent, according to 1 Cor. xv, 
24—28. where see notes. 

14. Perfected for ever. ..sanc- 
tified—lHle has once, fully and for- 
ever, potentially and conditionally, 
perfected all; but the full reality 
takes effect only in those who are sanc- 
tified through faith in him. 

15. And now our writer clenches his 
argument by recalling the picture of 
the new dispensation quoted in chap. 
viii, 8-13. The Holy Ghost—The 
inspirer of the psalm. After...had 
said before—This quotation from the 
Old. Testament is so obscured both by 
the translation and the division into 
verses that we translate it thus: For 
afler having (by way of announcement) 
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is a witness to us: for after that 
he had said before, 16 *This és 
the covenant that I will make with 
them after those days, saith the 
Lord; I will put my laws into their 
hearts, and in their minds will I 
write them; UY *And their sins 
and iniquities will I remember no 
more, £8 Now where remission 
of these zs, there is no more offering 
for sin. 

19 Having therefore, brethren, 


g Ver. 1.—r 2 Sam, 23.2; Neh. 9 30; John 
15, 26.—8 Jer. 31. 33, 34; chap. 8. 10, 12.—- 
3 Some copies have, Then he said, And their, 


said, “This ts the covenant which T will 
covenant with them after those days,” the 
Lord suith, (superadds,) “TL will put my 
laws into their hearts,” ete. 

16. This—A comparison will show 
that our author requotes with verbal 
variations but essential sameness. 

17. Will I remember no more— 
Implying that an atonement is made 
never needing to be repeated; that a 
potential, perfect salvation is condi- 
tionally wrought out for every man; 
and that the justification is complete, 
needing no new sacrifice to give it per- 
fection. There is, as said next verse, 
no more Offering for sin, because the 
efficacy of the one offering made is 
perpetual and ever availing. 

The argument is now closed. By 
Christ’s atonement the old ritual is su- 
perseded. A new and more glorious 
dispensation is inaugurated. Nothing 
now remains but an unfolding of the 
awful consequences of apostatizing 
from that dispensation, and the glory 
of an adhering faith. This unfolding 
occupies the remainder of the epistle, 
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PART SECOND. 


ADMONITORY, INSPIRATION: 
AL, AND PERSONAL, CON- 
CLUSIONS. 

1. ApMoNITORY—Having sucha High 
Priest, beware of unbelief tending 
to apostasy and death, 19-39. 

19. Having—In 19-22 we have 

a somewhat varied typical structuro. 
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'* polduess to enter “into the holi- 
est by the blood of Jesus, 20 By 
Ya new and living way, which he 
hath ° consecrated for us, ¥ through 
the veil, that is to say, his flesh; 





¢ Rom 5, 2; Eph. 2. 18; 3, 12,—4 Or, liberty. 
——w Ohap. 9. 8,12. —v John 10.9; 14.6; chap. 
9 8.—4 Or, new made. 





Since the true atonement, Christians 
are a new Israel, and their divine priv- 
ileges are sketched as parallel, yet su- 
perior, to those of the old Jsrae. The 
parallel in detail may be tabulated as 
follows :— 

Us, the new Israel = the old Israel. 

Our ame diete access | _. Israel’s temple access. 


The gracious Presence = The holiest. 
By blood of Jesus = By animal sacrifices. 


Through his flesh — {Through the tem- 


ple veil. 
Our High Priest — The Jewish high priest. 


In this our new temple, the house 
of God, we have a high priest, Je- 
sus; under him an entrance even to 
the holiest, or gracious divine Pres- 
cnee; by sacrifice, namely, his shed 
blood; through the veil, his crucified 
flesh. Therefore—As a deduction 
from the entire previous argument. 
This fuil hortatory and personal de- 
duction occupies the remainder of the 
epistle. Boldness—Both of heart and 
utterance. This boldness of heart 
is founded on our confidence in our 
mighty and royal High Priest. It 
pours itself forth in great freedom of 
utterance, namely, of prayer, of thanks- 
giving, and of profession and testimony 
to the world. To enter—Literally, 
of entrance; like Israel’s entrance be- 
fore God into the sanctuary. But the 
new Israel enters with its high priest, 
even to the holiest. The holiest in- 
to which Christ entered. is, indeed, the 
highest heaven, (viii, 1; ix, 24;) but in 
the present parallelism the divine Pres- 
ence to which the Christian, through 
the atonement, has access, is, though 
locally different, yet spiritually identi- 
eal with that. Blood—The most real 
antitype to the blood of the animal 
victims offered when, on the great day 
of atonement, the Jewish high priest 
entered the holiest. 

20. New and living way—The 
route by which the Jewish high priest 
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28 And having *a high priest over | 
ythe house of God; 22 «Let us 
draw near with a true heart ?in 
full assurance of faith, having our 
hearts sprinkled ’from an evil con- 





20 Chap. 9, 3.—« Chap. 4. 14.—y 1 Tim. 
. 15.—z Chap, 4. 16.—a Eph. 3. 12; James 
1.6; 1 John 3. 21.—# Chap. 9. 14. 





entered the holiest was through two 
veils; ours is through the living, yet 
dying, way, the flesh, the crucified 
body of Jesus. Christ affirms, (John 
xiv, 6,) “Iam the way, the truth, and 
the life.” The crucifixion of that flesh 
was the lifting of that veil, as the shed- 
ding of his blood was the attendant 
sacrifice. This living way was also 
new. The Greek word for new, is 
applied to any thing fresh and novel. 
The new access was a fresh institu- 
tion, arising after the old had faded 
and truly vanished. 

21. House of God—The new -tem- 
ple, embracing primarily the entire new 
structure of salvation through the 
atonement, of which the temple and 
its ritual were typical. Hence this new 
temple, in its full physical significance, 
embraces earth, the firmament, and the 
highest heaven; the entire scene and 
structure of the divine history. 

22. Having so magnificent an access 
as stated in 19-21, our author now, in 
the following three verses, exhorts us 
with a let us urice presented: name- 
ly, let us draw near, let us hold 
fast, and let us consider one anoth- 
er. The first regards our free access 
to God; the second, our firmness in 
profession; the third, our use of the 
communion of saints in maintaining 
the previous two, namely, our gracious 
access aud our firm profession. The 
first let us is, let us gladly draw near. 
God in his holy place may be freely 
and boldly approached; who will pot 
hasten to draw near? And so in this 
verse we have a delightful picture of 
the adorer in this new temple sweetly 
approaching a loving God. Heart 
conscience, and body are all pure. 
A true heart—True in its freedom 
from all insincerity or wavering; true 
in its fidelity and firmness. Full as- 
surance—Not ouly firmness, but ex- 
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science, and ‘our bodies washed | fil that promised ; 


with pure water. 23 4Let us hold 
fast the profession of our faith 
without wavering; for ¢he és faith- 





c Ezekiel 36. 25; 2 Corinthians 7, 1.—d Chap- 
ter 4, 14, 


ultant and aggressive assurance. The 
temple imagery is beautifully preserved 
throughout It was by blood sprin- 
kled upon them that the priests en- 
tercd beforeGod; that sprinkled blood 
implying their purification by atone- 
ment. Mxod. xxix, 21; Lev. viii, 30. 
And Aaron and his sons washed their 
hands and feet in the brazen laver. 
fxod. xxx, 20, and xl, 30-32. On the 
great day of atonement the high priest 
washed his whole body with water. 
Lev. xvi, 4. Evil conscience— As 
we say, “a, guilty conscience ;” that is, a 

ersonal consciousness of being guilty. 
Bodies washed—lIt is unexegetical, 
with Alford and others, to find here 
a distinct allusion to baptism. The 
thought is not of a material body, lit- 
erally washed with water, any more 
than of a material heart, literally 
sprinkled with blood; or auy more 
than the house of God (ver. 21) is a 
material house. The heart is here 
spiritually sprinkled, as the image of 
interior purity; the body, spiritually 
washed, is the image of external rec- 
titude of life. This verse, both in the 
Greek and the English, is a fine speci- 
men of rhythm. 

Tt as a very important fact that our 
author ascribes this privilege of imme- 
diate access to every Christian. Each 
for himself approaches to, and com- 
munes with, God. No humau sub- 
stitute stands in his place before God, 
or stands in God’s place before him. 
No one offers a sacrifice for him, and 
he offers no literal sacrifice for him- 
self. The one priest is Christ, and the 
one sacrifice is that of himself, once 
for ali. 

Tho apostles, the ministers of the 

. New Testament, as not performing sac- 
rifice and as not being substitutes, are 
not priests. Yet all the leading insti- 
tutions of the Old Testament Chureh 
have a modified continuity in the New. 
The high priesthood has its eternal 


a Vou. V.—s 








24 And let us 
consider one another to provoke 
unto love and to good works; 

25 ‘Not forsaking the assembling 





é@1 Cor. 1.9; 10. 18; 1 Thess. 5, 24; 2 Thess. 3. 3. 
chap. 11. Il.—-+s Acts 2, 42; Jude 19. 





continuity in Christ. The predictive 
sacrifices are shadowed in the com- 
menorative Lord’s supper. Cireum- 
cision is represented by baptism; tho 
sabbath by “the Lord’s day.” And so 
the priesthood of the Old Testament 
has its representative in the ministry, 
namely, the apostle, the bishop, the 
elder, and the deacon, of the New. 
While no form of government is pre- 
scribed in the New Testament with 
Levitical precision, and large freedom 
is left to the Church to frame its own 
organization, there are nevertheless 
forms, sanctioned by ‘the New Tes- 
tament and the example of the primi- 
tive Church,” which are truly prefer- 
able, the absence of which, though 
not an invalidation, is yet a defect in 
a ehurch organization. 

23. Let us hold fast—As we hare 
a new and immeasurably superior ae- 
cess to the holiest, let us firmly main- 
tain the confession, (rather than, as in 
our translation, profession.) There 
must be no relapse to the old. For 
— Encouraging assurance, if we are 
firm on our part there will be no fail- 
ure on God’s part. It is God who has 
promised, and he will be faithful. 

24. The third let us; it embraces 
our availing ourselves of Christian fel- 
lowship in maintaining our Christian 
fidelity. Consider one another—-Re- 
alize each other’s value for mutual in- 
citement unto love as a Christian af- 
fection, and good works asa Christian 
conduct. So far our author touches 
upon the mutual Christian aids bo- 
tween individuals. KEvery man may 
in personal intercourse encourage, in- 
spire, and strengthen his fellow. Next 
verse specifies the collective aids. 

25. Assembling of yourselves to- 
gether—This plainly refers to volun- 
tary mectings of Christians for mutual 
Christian inspiration and encourage- 
ment. Assuming. as we here do, that 
Jerusalem is the city to whose Christ- 
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of ourselves together, as the man- 
ner of some is; but exhorting one 
another: and &so much the more, 


-g Rom. 13, 11. Phil. 4. 5; 2 Pet. 3. 9, 11, 14. 











jan’ people this epistle was addresscd, 
not long before the destruction by Ti- 
tus, we catch a brief glimpse of the in- 
terior of city and Church. The Greek 
word here, émiovvaywyh, episynagogue, 
ean hardly be other than a Christian 
synagogue. Note, James ii, 2. The as- 
semblies remind us of the early meet- 
ings of the pentecostal Church (Acts 
ii, 42-47) “from house to house,” for 
mutual aid in Christian life. The warm, 
central heart of the Church, now as 
then, maintains its collective vitality by 
frequent assembling together. But 
outside that central living heart is a 
number of loose hangers-on, whose 
manner is that of forsaking, through 
Inkewarmness, negligence, or fear of 
persceution, or dread of popular con- 
tempt. They were once converted; 
were once themselves a part of the cen- 
tral live heart; but they have graduall 

receded to the outskirts of the Church, 
and are probable candidates for apos- 
tasy. Exhorting—The efficient means 
in their assemblies for maintaining the 
Christian life. This expressive word 
blends the ideas of calling forth, admon- 
ishing, arousing, and consoling ; and for 
each of these various strains there 
would be those in that day of trial 
whose case made demand. The day 
—These words are addressed to that 
Jerusalem whose destruction Jesus so 
fully predicted in Matt. xxiv, xxy, on 
which chapters see our notes. The 
word day is not here to be limited to 
a literal period of twenty-four hours. 
Ye see. ..approaching—-Liinemann, 
who belongs to the class of interpre- 
ters who maintain that the apostles 
held the second advent to be about to 
cecur in their own day, says, that 
both writer and reader “ beheld the ad- 
vent as approaching in the Jewish war, 
indicated by disturbances and commo- 
tions which had already commenced.” 
How the indications of the Jewish 
war should imply the second advent 
to be approaching, he does not ex- 
plain. They did indicate, as Christ 
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as ye see >the day approaching. 
26 For ‘if we sin wilfully * after 
that we have received the knowl- 


4 Num. 15. 30; chap. 6. 4.—£ 2 Pet. 2. 20, 21. 


predicted, the downfall of Jerusalem; 
but the incorrectness of assuming that 
our Lord confounded the destruction 
of Jerusalem with his own second ad- 
vent we trust we have shown in 
our notes on his great prediction. 
Eusebius informs us, that the Christ- 
ians, rightly interpreting our Lord’s 
words not as predicting the end of the 
world but the destruction of the city, 
fled to Pella, and so escaped. They 
did flee, not to escape Christ’s second 
coming, but to escape the Roman ar- 
mies. See note on Matt. xxiv, 16. Of 
the various signs by which these Je- 
rusalem Christians could see the day 
approaching, see an enumeration in 
our notes upon Mark xiii, 7-9. But 
while this passage is properly applied, 
not to the second advent, but to the 
destruction of the city to which it is 
addressed, it is none the less absurd to 
apply passages addressed to localities 
far distant from Jerusalem to the same 
event. We hold it entirely inadmis- 
sible to apply 2 Thess. i, 7-10 to the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Thessalo- 
nica was in lurope, Jerusalem in Asia. 
That neither Christ nor his apostles 
taught that the second advent would 
be in their own day, see supplement- 
ary note at close of Matt. xxv. 

26. If we sin—The word sin here 
is to be taken as in a eontinuons or 
general present tense. The meaning 
is, If from saints we become sinners; 
that is, by total apostasy. See note 
on 1 John3: 10. Wilfully—Against 
clear light and knowledge, usually pre- 
ceded by forsaking the assembly. 
How flagrant and conscious the return 
to sin is here supposed, is indicated 
by the fearful language of verse 29. 
Knowledge—Says Liinemann, “This 
ériyvwote of the absolute truth em- 
braces, in addition to an acquaintance 
with it through the understanding, al- 
so its internal power through experi 
ence and life.” It was not necessarily 
a one atrocious sin for which the TIo- 
brews are so terribly condemned, for 
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edge of the truth, there remaineth 
no more sacrifice for sins, 27 But 
a certain fearful looking for of 
judgement and 'fiery indignation, 
which shall devour the adversaries. 
28 ™He that despised Moses’s law 
died without mercy "under two 


or three witnesses: 29 °Of how 
much sorer punishment, suppose 
ye, shall he be thought worthy, 
who hath trodden under foot the 
Son of God, and P hath counted the 
blood of the covenant, wherewith 
he was sanctified, an unholy thing, 





2 Ezek. 36.5; Zeph. 1. 18; 3. 8; 2 Thess. 1. 8; 
chap. 12. 29.2 Chap. 2. 2.—~n Deut. 17. 2,6; 








they may have apostatized by slow de- 

-grecs and continuous small sins; but 
the special facts are, the clearness of 
their knowledge and the reality of their 
Christian experience. Our author here 
utters_no denial that there may be He- 
brews in excusable ignorance of Christ, 
who ure perfected and saved in their 
own dispensation by the very Redeem- 
er they know not. It is the man who 
renouneces and denounces the very 
Christ whose redeeming love he had 
experienced, whose damnation is thus 
irrevocable and final. Remaineth no 
more sacrifice—Rejecting this one 
Christ, there is no other Christ for him. 
There is but one atonement, and no sal- 
vatiuu but by that one. If the apos- 
tate revert to the Leviticai sacrifices, 
the biood of bulls and of goats avails 
nothing. All this is not quite saying 
that the apostate cannot return from 
his apostasy, and still avail himself of 
the one sacrifice: but for the per- 
sistent apostate there remains no more 
sacrifice for sins. 

2%. But there remains, persistently 
and forever, a certain fearful look- 
ing for. The word certain implies a 
peculiar but indescribable awfulness 
in the looking for. Fearful— Not 
only ferrible to us contemplating it, 
but including fear in the apostate’s 
heart. So fully has divine truth once 
pervaled his conscience that he can 
never be truly at ease. He may be- 
come the greatest, but he will seldom 
be the tranquillest, infidel in town. 
Looking for—aA term suggested, per- 
haps, by the expectation of Jerusa- 
lem’s doom as predicted by Jesus; an 
expectation very typical of the pre- 
sentiment of doom in the conscience 
of the apostate. Fiery indignation 
—Literally, a fervor of fire which will de- 
vowr ; where commentators think that 


19, 15; Matt. 18. 16; John 8, 17; 2 Cor. 13. 1.— 
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fire is personified as having an ear- 
nestness and as devouring. It is the 
living fire of divine retribution that 
will devour or consume the adver- 
saries, as Jerusalem was consumed. 

28. An argument from less, Moses, 
to greater, the Son. Despised—Nul- 
lified, reduced it to nothing. The il- 
lustration is taken from Dent. xvii, 
2-1, where it is enacted that if an IJs- 
raelite “hath gone and served other 
gods,” as “sun or moon,” Israel should 
“stone them with stones,” as apostates 
from Jehovah, “at the mouth of two 
or three witnesses.” Such an apos- 
tate has not only sinned, but has 
wholly rejected Moses’s law. With- 
out mercy—There was no expiating 
sacrifice, no executive pardon. 

29. How much sorer punishment 
—As much sorer as the revealing 
Son was superior to the revealing 
Moses. The same argumentative ag- 
gravation as in ii, 3, derived from the 
greatness of the Son, then just un- 
folded. 'Trodden under foot— By 
nothing less than most guilty apos- 
tasy. The intensity of the language 
implies the flagrancy of the sin. Blood 
of the covenant—That blood which 
inaugurates and consecrates the new 
covenant, as the blood of calves and 
goats did the old “testament,” (ix, 20.) 
He was sanctified—The expedients 
adopted to avoid the fact that the 
apostate was once truly sanctified 
are worthy of compassion. Lightfoot 
makes he refer to Christ, who was 
sanctified by his own blood! “It 
is worthy of remark,” says Alford, 
“how Calvin evades the deep truth 
contained in the words he was sanc- 
tified: ‘ Very unworthy is it to pro- 
fane the blood of Christ, which is 
the source of our sanctification: this 
do they who depart from the faith: 
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dand hath done despite unto the 
Spirit of grace? 80 For we know 
him that hath said, ' Vengeance 
belongeth unto me, I will recom- 
pense, saith the Lord. And again, 
*The Lord shall judge his people. 
8 ‘Zt is a fearful thing to fall 
into the hands of the living God. 
62 Bat "call to remembrance the 
former days, in which, Yafter ye 
were illuminated, ye endured “a 
great fight of afflictions; 38 Part- 





g Matt. 12. 21, 32; Eph. 4. 30.—~+ Deut. 32. 35; 
Rom. 12, 19.—=s Deut. 32. 36; Psa. 50, 4; 135. 14. 
——? Luke 12. 5.—w Gal. 3. 4; 2 John 3 
@ Chap, 6. 4.—zo Phil. 1. 29, 30; Col. 2. 1 
@ 1 Cor. 4. 9. 





thus making he was sanctified into 
we may be sanctified.” An unholy 
thing — Literally, a@ common thing; as 
if the blood of the Redeemer was no 
more than ordinary matter. So 1 Co- 
rinthians xi, 29, ‘‘Not discerning the 
Lord’s body.” Justin Martyr says, in 
Greek of the Communion, “We re- 
ceive these elements, not as common 
bread or common drink.” So Acts x, 
14,,15: “Call not thon common,” 
where see note. Done despite—In- 
sulted. Bloomfield says, that in every 
known instance this, verb has a person 
for its object; and hence he infers the 
personality of the Spirit from this 
passige. Spirit of grace—As either 
coming to us from God’s grace, or as 
dispensing his grace upon us. 

30. How terrible this punishment 
we ean realize when we realize who is 
its denouncer and author—God. We 
who have read truly know the speak- 
cr. Wengeance...me—An allusion 
to but not exact quotation from, Deut. 
xaxiil, 35: “To me belongeth ven- 
geance and recompense.” But the 
words agreo exactly with Rom. xii, 19, 
an indication that either our author 
very minutely quotes Paul or is him- 
self Paul: for the notion that the pas- 
sage is a proverbial phrase then in use 
is arbitrary. Again—Deut. xxxii, 36. 
Judge—Hither to avenge or punish 
his people or Church. 

31. Fall into the hands—David, 
in 2 Sam. xxiv, 14, preferred to fall 
rather into the hands of God than of 


ly, whilst ye were made *a gazing- 
stock both by reproaches and af- 
flictions; and partly, whilst 7ye 
became companions of them that 
were so used. 84 For ye had 
compassion of me 7in my bonds, 
and *took joyfully the spoiling of 
your goods, knowing °in your- 
selves that “ye have in heaven a 
better and an enduring substance. 
608 Cast not away therefore your 
confidence, °which hath great rec- 
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man. ‘The divine hands are a place of 
safety for the righteous; of terrible 
woe for the apostate and the trans- 
gressor. 

32. Call to remembrance — Our 
author now inspires them to well do- 
ing by their own past noble example. 
INuminated—By the gospel of Christ 
shining into your hearts. Fight—A 
palestric term; an athletic combat or 
series of combats. A struggle with, 
or consisting of, afflictions. 

33. Made a gazing stock —Litor- 
ally, theatrized; that is, exposed to 
shame, as if a spectacle in a public 
theatre. Reproaches—A ffecting their 
reputations. Afflictions — Affecting 
their persons and goods. Compan- 
ions—Sympathizers and associates of 
despised and persecuted Christians. 

34. Me in my bonds—The more 
authoritative reading-is, Ye had com- 
passion on the imprisoned Christians. 
Spoiling of your goods—Ebrard ap- 
plies the words to that disinheriting 
which even now takes place when a 
Jew becomes a Christian. Ye have 
—Ye even now have in reversion the 
better substance. Enduring—Not 
transient, like the earthly goods and 
the earthly city. 

35. Therefore—Inasmuch ag these 
noble antecedents show you to be heirs 
of a heavenly inheritance, do not cast 
away your trust and boldness, and so 
wane into apostasy. This trne heroic 
confidence, based on faith and good 
works, and basis of glorious hopes, 
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ompense of reward. 86 ‘For ye 
have need of patience, that, after 
ye have done the will of God, eye 
might receive the promise. 37 For 
fyet a little while, and She that 
shall come will come, and will not 
tarry. 88 Now "the just shall live 
by faith: but if any man draw 
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back, my soul shall have no pleas- 
ure in him. 8% But we are not 
of them ‘who draw back unto per- 
dition; but of them that * believe 
to the saving of the soul.: 


CHAPTER XI. 
OW faith is the substance of 
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(note xi, 1,) has a final reward ap- 
pended to it. 

36. Patience—A retention of a true 
confidence. Promise—Of the final 
gal vation underlying their rescue from 
the approaching doom of their city and 
state. . 

37. For—lIllustrating his meaning 
by free quotations of Habakkuk ii, 3, 4, 
mostiy according to the Septuagint. 
The prophet is in vision auspicating 
the coming of destruction upon the 
Chaldean, as our author is anticipating 
the coming of the Roman for the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. Will not 
tarry—Though now seeming to delay. 

38. Live by faith—The Christian 
believers shall be the true survivors. 
Yet underlying this, in both the 
prophet and our author, is the divine 
truth that by the same faith the faith- 
ful is acceptable to God, and so heir 
not only of the temporal but the eter- 
nal salvation. Note on xi, 13-15. But 
—Our author has made the sentence 
before the but in the prophet, and that 
after, exchange places. Draw back 
—Or, draw down; that is, in shrink- 
ing back, or apostatizing. The words 
any man, as the Italics show, are not 
in the Greek, but are interpolated by 
our translators very improperly; for 
the vroper subject of draw back is 
the just who live by faith, The just 
shali live by faith: but if he draw 
back my soul, ete. 

39. But, etc.—See note on vi, 9. 
Saving of the soul—The Greek word 
may signify either soul or life. It 
signifies here, truly, soul; yet so as 
to include the fact, that for these Ile- 
brews the saving of the soul was exem- 
plified and made visible in the rescue 
of their lives from the doom of the 
city. For here, as in the entire next 


chapter, faith and its rewards are cx- 
hibited with a donbleness, as implying 
a heavenly and invisible salvation 
within the earthly and visible. 


CHAPTER XI. 

2, INSPIRATIONAL.—The glories of 
Faith in its illustrious examples 
of old, xi, 1-xii, 2 

1. Now— As if beginning to an- 
ticipate that too continued a strain of 
warning and rebuke might wear upon 
his hearers, our apostle now suddenly 
changes his tone to thrilling jubila- 
tion. From threatening penalty for wn 
belief lie rises into a lofty peal of exul- 
tation over the glories of fuith. This 
faith is not solely ground of safety; it 
is an inspiration to all sublime moral 
heroism. It is the basis within the 
soul of all divine hopes and of all hieroie 
communion with higher things above 
the things of mercly animal sense: 
This he illustrates by a long line of 
glorious examples in the sacred record 
from the creation to tle Christian era, 
All this assumes and affirms that the 
true Christian faith is the heir and 
real continuance of that old faith, and 
that the now faithful Hebrews will bo 
heirs of the faithful of all ages, and will 
form a real modern extension of the an- 
cient line of faithfullheroes. It is cre 
of the many illustrations in Hebrews 
of what has been called Panl’s habit of 
“going off at a word,” (and a proof of 
his authorship of this book,) that this 
sublime pean is hung upon the word 
faith, in x, 38, where it occurs in Paul’s 
favourite formula of justification by 
faith. He now proceeds to show that 
faith is not only justifying but inspir- 
ing, ennobling, and exalting to the 
soul. We may further add, that the 
deduction of this heroic evolution of 
faith from the saving faith of x, 58, 
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amply refutes the preposterous pre- 
tence of some German expositors, (as 
Limemann,) that the idea of faith in 
this epistle is different from Paul’s 
idea. Nothing is clearer than that, 
with Paul, faith is not only the main- 
spring of our salvation, but of our 
sanctification, and of all our Christian 
graces, virtues, and heroisms. No- 
where else, indeed, has he so fully ex- 
panded that view as here; and so we 
readily believe that it is by him that 
it is here expanded. Is—The present 
proposition is not intended as a com- 
plete definition of faith; but is such a 
statement or modified definition as 
suits our author’s design of showing 
how faith is the quickening inspira- 
tion of lofty enterprise. Substance— 
The Greek word (compounded of do, 
under, and oraotc, standing) signities 
something that stands under an over- 
lying object. Originally and literally, 
it signifies a basis, foundation, substra- 
tum. Our word substance, (derived 
from the Latin sub, under, and stans, 
standing,) has the same etymology, and 
etymologically the same meaning, for 
substance is a substratum, or base, un- 
derlying its properties. Hence our 
translators, as many scholars, here put 
the word substance. So Chrysostom 
says, “For since things are to hope 
unsubstantiated, faith erants to them 
a substance; or rather, does not so 
much grant, as be itself their sub- 
stance, or existence.” But the true 
force of the writer’s proposition is, 
we think, best expressed by the stricter 
meaning of the word basis, or founda- 
tion. The whole current of the chapter 
shows that what he means is, that faith 
is within the soul the true subjective 
Foundation of all subjective divine hopes 
aad all supermundane heroisms. Hope, 
azd the things held within the mental 
conception as things hoped for, have 
for their subjective basis faith; that 
power by which all that is transcend- 
ent and heroic is embraced in the mind. 
To translate the word confidence, as 
Liinemann, Delitzsch, and Alford do, 
is very flat. By that translation we 





have the truism that faith is confidence, 
just as confidence is faith; which are 
mere identical propositions. Indeed, 
faith and confidence are the same word 
in different languages; so that we have 
faith is faith. Things hoped for are 
viewed subjectively, as things within 
the hoping mind; and w:thin the same 
mind their subjective basis is faith. 
The soul is a mirror in which are the 
images of faith as basis, and things 
hoped for as superstructure. Things 
hoped for is emphatic, suggesting the 
inspiring power of immortal and un- 
limited prospectives within our con- 
ception. Evidence—Rather, demon- 
stration, as Alford and others. Things 
not seen are like a geometrical dia- 
gram, planting a demonstration of them- 
selves in the perceiving mind. That 
demonstration is received and realized 
by the elevated faith faculty, or predis- 
position, and is itself a faith forever. 
And the more vivid the demonstration 
the more realizing the faith, and the 
more heroic the soul in the ascending 
direction, Things not seen, are the 
realities of God and his universe out- 
side the visible world, which are re- 
vealed to our higher intuitions by na 
ture, by divine manifestation, or by 
the written record. The animal man, 
the sensualist, never thinks of or truly 
embraces these truths. - The worldly 
forget them. The atheist denies them. 
And these are all incapable of that 
spiritual heroism recorded of the an- 
cient worthies. 

There is an obvious parallelism in 
the clauses substance of things hoped 
for—evidence of things not seen, 
There appears, also, to be an anti-clim ax, 
The former clause is more impressive 
and especially more impressive for the 
author’s inspiring purpose, than the 
latter. We would explain this by say- 
ing that the last is epexegetical, or ex- 
planatory; being, ag it Were, its con- 
firmatory echo. Faith 7s the subjective 
prop of our hopes by being the realization 
of the great Unseen. How feevle a ren- 
dering confidence is of the word for 
substance, dmécraoug, (hypostasis,) und 
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the elders obtained a good report. 
% Through faith we understand 
that ¢the worlds were framed by 
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how uniformly it means the wnderlay, 
or basis of confidence, or other thing, 
is a point worthy further illustration. 
Thus (taking several examples in Rob- 
inson’s Greek Testament Lexicon) a 
classical author speaks of the hypos- 
tasis (basis-energy) of the soul under 
endnrance of torments; just as a horse- 
man speaks of the “bottom,” or basal 
strength, of his steed. . Another says, 
“all the Aypostasis (underlying vigour) 
of the bowels.” Another, of “the ap- 
pearance of wealth, but not the hypos- 
tasis,” (underlying reality.) So Paul 
(2 Cor. xi, 17) speaks of “ this hyposta- 

» sis, or basis of our boasting.” So (Heb. 
x, 35) the beginning of our self-basing 
in Christ. So, also, several passages ad- 
duced from the Septuagint by Whitby, 
and feebly rendered by him confidence, or 
expectation. In Ruth i, 12 it is asked, 
Is there to me any basis of a husband? 
Ezek. xix, 5: All her basis was lost. 
Psalm lxxxix, 47: All my vasisis from 
thee. In all these cases is meant rath- 
er the subjective underlay of a sub- 
jective confidence than the confidence 
itself. 

9. For—In proof of its high inspir- 
ing power is the whole line of heroic 
‘examples. Not by it, as an instru- 
ment, but rather im it, as a state or 
condition. It was as im a frame or 
atmosphere of faith that the worthies 
were heroes. Its air was an exhilara- 
tion and a tonic. The elders—The 
men of the olden time, our illustrious 
spiritual ancestry. Obtained a good 
report—Literally, were well witnessed 
ty—received a noble testimony; that 
is, from God, as Abel and Enoch, 
jn verses 4 and 5. The witness to 
them was immediate and direct; and 
it is also in the whole line verified by 
the Old Testament record. 

3. Through faith—As instrument, 
or means. We—Linemann justly 
notes, that while this example com- 
mences the series with the creation, 
it does not form one example in the 
line of elders; for it is we who enter- 
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the word of God, so that things 
which are seen were not made of 
things which do appear. 4, By 
1.3; chap. 1. 2; 2 Pet. 3. 5. 


tain this faith, and not the elders 
alone, though, perhaps, the we is in- 
clusive of the elders. The proper 
reasons why our author begins with 
this instance are: 1. That it is at the 
chronological beginning of tle series, 
namely, at the very creation itself: 
and, 2. It exemplifies the last clause 
of the definition; it shows how faith 
is demonstration of the unseen, of the 
supermundane. What this faith is, 
we know, for we all entertain it. 
We understand—The Greek verb ex- 
presses action of the higher, or intn7- 
tive, faculties of man, the spirit; that 
is, we intuitize. This intuitive faculty 
sees the invisible truth by direct look- 
ing at it, as the eye sees a visible ob- 
ject. See note on 1 Thess. v, 23. 
Were framed—Were brought to com- 
pletion from crude conditions. The 
word does not designate absolute crea- 
tion from nothing; but an adjusting of 
parts and a construction of a symmet- 
rical whole. By the word of God— 
By the divine command, as in the first 
chapter of Genesis —a figurative ex- 
pression for the divine energy in action. 
‘There is here no reference to the per- 
sonal Word, nor to the mediation of the 
Son in the creation, as in i, 2, but an af- 
firmation that Godis maker. So that— 
Rather, to the end that. God's word, or 
active energy, framed... the worlds 
purposely, so that the visible sprung 
not from things appearing. Things 
which are seen—The completed sys- 
tem of definite things making up the 
visible world. Or, as the singular is 
used in the Greek, ro SAetwpevor, liter- 
ally, the seen, the visible, it means the 
whole system taken as a ccmplex unit. 
Things that do appear—The differ- 
ence between the seen, or the visthle, 
and the appear, or apparent, is, that 
the former is considered as perceived 
by only the one sense of szyhd, the lat- 
ter by any sense or perceptive power; 
and if by any perceptive power, divine 
as well as human, then the non-appa- 
rent would be about equivalent to the 
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faith 4Abel offered unto God a 
more excellent sacrifice than Cain, 
by which he obtained witness that 
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non-existent ; for what omniscience can- 
not perceive must be non-existent. It 
is disputed whether the not connects 
with made, so as to say that the visi- 
ble was not made, or did not come 
from the apparents, or with appear, so 
as to say that the visible came from 
the non-apparents. Though the order 
of the Greek words suggests the for- 
mer, yet Stuart and Delitzsch ably 
maintain, by good Greek precedents, 
the latter. And rendering it the visible 
system was made from non-apparents, 
the non-apparents Delitzsch holds to 
be the creative divine powers and 
forces. In that case the meaning 
would be, that creation is by omnipo- 
tence out of nothing. Stuart, however, 
ingeniously suggests, that to say that 
the world was made “out of nothing,” 
seems toimply that nothing was a some- 
thing out of which it was made, and he 
concludes that our author expresses the 
thought correctly when he says, that 
the visible was not made ont of per- 
ceptible antecedents, or, in other words, 
previous materials. But, note, 1. The 
force of the word framed, meaning 
constructed, put together, indicates that 
our author is describing formation of 
-worlds, not origination of their sub- 
stance. He is speaking of shaping ma- 
terials into organisms, not bringing the 
materials into existence from non-ex- 
istence. 2. The Greek word for made 
signifies to begin to exist, to become, to 
take existence; but to begin to exist ag 
a framed system. We have, then, the 
rendering: the worlds were framed so 
that the visible system came into existence 
from non-apparents. It is, then, of the 
organizing of the visible system that our 
‘writer is speaking. And what are the 
non-apparents from which it took or- 
ganic existence? 3. If we rightly un- 
derstand, they are the primitive ele- 
ments—the chaos of Genesis. Philos- 
ophers. are generally agreed that the 
atoms of whieh things consist; and 
the worlds were framed, are them- 
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he was righteous, God testifying 
of his gifts: and by it he being 
dead ©? yet speaketh. 5 By faith 
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selves imperceptible to any human sense. 
They are, individually, so minute that 
no eye and no magnifying power can 
reach them. Nobody ever saw the 
atom, though every body believes its ex- 
istence. We see it by the eye, not of 
sense, but of intuitive reason. . That 
is, by faith we intuitize that the worlds 
were organized, so that the visible system 
took organic form from imperceptible ele- 
ments. 

4. Abel—Passing in significant si- 
lence the first of the human race, 
Adam, and the first born of the race, 
Cain, our author finds in the second 
born, Abel, the first decisive instance 
of heroic faith., More excellent 
sacrifice—Literally, a more sacrifice; 
it was more truly an actnal offering 
than Cain’s, because offered in faith. 
By which, may by its gender be re- 
ferred to faith or to sacrifice. Liine- 
mann and Alford refer it to the former; 
but by faith...by which makes a 
very awkward structure of sentence, 
The true meaning seems to be, that 
his. faithful sacrifice it was which 
obtained witness from God, exhibit- 
ited in the divine “respect” thereto, 
Genesis iv, 4. God testifying—Tho 
Septuagint says, (Gen. iv, 4,) “And God 
looked upon Abel and upon his gifts.” 
Yet is not a designation of time, but 
signifies notwithstanding, and points the 
antithesis that, though dead, he ney- 
ertheless speaks. But the permanent 
present tense of speaks expresses the 
full idea that Abel is forever speaking, 
What he speaks is not here said. Tn 
xii, 24, our author, in allusion to Gea- 
esis lv, 10, makes the blood of Abel 
speak terrible things; but here, by his 
faith and sacrifice Abel speaks some. 
thing glorious ; namely, he tells us 
through all ages that faith, evidenced 
by good works, obtaing favour and 
testimony from God. He is the first 
memorable example that piety and 


God, as against wickedneasg, are on the 
same side. 
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‘Enoch was &£translated that he 
should not see death; 'and was 
not found, because God had trans- 
lated him: for before his transla- 
tion he had this testimony, that he 
pleased God. 6 But without faith 


f Gentsis 5. 22, cae Kings 2. 11; Psalm 





5. Example of Enoch. Translated 
—Transferred, like Mlijah, (2 Kings 
ii, 11.) bodily from earth to heaven. 
That--In order that. It was the di- 
vine purpose that Kuoch should be 
in the patriarchal dispensation the 
example of the immortality of man 
and the glorification of the faithful. 
So was Elijah in the Mosuic dispensa- 
tion; and, crowning all, Christ in his 
own dispensation. So the pre-Christ- 
ian writer, Sirach, says, (xliv, 16,) 
“Wnoeh pleased the Lord, and was 
translated, an example of repentance 
to the generations.” And, again, 
(xlix, 14.) ‘‘ Upon the earth was no man 
ereated like Enoch; for he was even 
taken up from the earth.” And Jose- 
phus says, “He went to the divinity.” 
That—In order that; expressive of 
the divine purpose. See death — 
\xperience death, Luke ii, 26. He 
passed thus the glorious resurrection 
“change” (note on 1 Cor. xv, 51) with- 
out passing through the agony of dis- 
solution. His spirit dwelt not in para- 
dise; but both body and spirit ascended 
to the highest heaven. Not found— 
No human search on earth could dis- 
cover him. So Livy says of Romulus, 
“Nor then was Romulus on earth.” 
He had this testimony—That is, it 
stands testified, before his transla- 
tion, in the Genesis history, (Genesis 
v, 24,) that he “ walked with,” that is, 
pleased, God. 

6. But—This testimony could not 
have been given to Knoch without 
faith. For—A universal reason, alike 
for Enoch and for us. Impossible— 
For without faith on our part there 
can be no mutual communion with 
God. In order to “walk with God” a 
man must have sympathy, love, and 
faith towards God. Cometh to God 
—To worship, 2s the Israelites came 
into his preseuce in the sanctuary. 
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it is impossible to please him: for 
he that cometh to God must believe 
that he is, and that he is a rewarder 
of them that diligently seek him. 
7 By faith *Noah, being warned 
of God of things not seen as yet, 





h2 Kings 2. 16,17; Jer, 36. 26; Rev. 11. 9, 12, 
4 Gen, 6, 18, 22. 


Compare vii, 25; x, 1. He is—An 
atheist cannot adore God. God’s ad- 
mitted existence is the first condition 
of possible worship. And faith in the 
existence of the true God is necessary 
to true worship. He may be, indeed, 
imperfectly apprehended; the concep- 
tion may be limited and finite. Nev- 
ertheless, he must be held by faith to 
be a supreme Being, who is on the 
side of truth and righteousness. Hoe 
is felt to be the personal “power with- 
out us,” and above us, “that makes 
for righteousness.” As such this holy 
line of witnesses, running adown the 
pages of. sacred history, realized God 
in their “faith.” And this realization 
of a holy Supreme it was that dis- 
tinguishes them from idolaters of all 
lands and ages, and from atheists. By 
this faith they aspired to communion 
with and likeness to a righteous God, 
and God accepted theirfaith, however 
imperfect, “for righteousness.” He 
granted them his favour, communed 
with them by his Spirit, revealed him- 
self by a whole series of supernatural 
manifestations, and prepared their race 
for the bringing forth of his Son in due 
time. A rewarder—They- believed 
that inestimable blessings would de- 
scend from the friendship of the Holy 
God. Diligently seek him—The ex- 
pressive Greck verb, éxSnrévv, 18, seek 
himout from; tliat is, from all idolatries, 
atheisms, and wickednesses. (God has 
his witness in every human heart; yet 
through that witness must He besoughs 
out. 

7, Example of Noah. Not seen— 
An allusion to verse l. Things not 
seen, are often things not hoped for, 
but the reverse. As yet—But were 
soon to be seen; in this a striking 
parallel of our unseen future of death, 
resurrection, judgment, and eternity. 
Well for us if our faith in those things 
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*moved with fear, * prepared an 
ark to the saving of his house; by 
the which he condemned the world, 
and became heir of 'the righteous- 
ness which is by faith. & By faith 
™ Abraham, when he was called to 
go out into a place which he should 
after receive for an inheritance, 
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obeyed; and he went out. not know- 
ing whither he went. 9 By faith he 
sojourned in the land of promise, 
as in a strange country, "dwelling 
in tabernacles with Isaac and Ja- 
cob, °the heirs with him of the 
same promise: 1@ For he looked 
for Pa city which hath foundations, 





3 Or, being wary.—Zk | Pet. 8. 20,2 Rom. 
8,22; 4. 18: Phil. 3.9.—m Gen. 12.1,4; Acts 7.24. 





not seen as yet results, like Nouah’s, 
in our salvation. Taoved with fear 
—A reverent and faithful fear pro- 
duced by the warning, and his faith 
therein. The word which, may be 
grammatically referred either to sal- 
vation, ark, or faith. Most modern 
commentators refer it to faith. Note 
on verse 4. Condemned the world 
—Not as judge but as witness, exhib- 
iting proof that they were guilty in 
not taking warning, and trusting by 
faith in God. Compare Matthew xii, 
41, 42;-Luke xi, 31, 32; Rom. ii, 2%. 
They loved their sins and disbelieved 
God. It is a solemn spectacle to see 
one man right and all the rest of the 
world wrong. Let no man depend 
upon numbers for salvation. God is 
greater than the world. Righteous- 
ness... by faith—The doctrine of Paul, 
of Luther, and of Wesley. We become 
friends with God by entire trust in 
God. And the passage is a remarka- 
ble occult proof of Pauline authorship; 
showing Paul as assuming that his 
words are now well understood from 
his former treatment of that subject. 
8. Example of Abraham. As the 
great typical example of faith, both 
with Jewish writers (note on Gul. iii, 6) 
and St. Paul, Abraham with Sarah fills 
a Jong paragraph, 8-20. And the sim- 
ilarity of the treatment here is good 
proof that Paul’s idea of faith is still 
the same, and this epistle by his hand. 
Called—A well supported reading in 
the Greek would read Abraham the 
called. And that reading would mean, 
according to Delitzsch, Abraham the 
well known, or historically illustri- 
ous as the called—a very suitable and 
significant meaning. But Alford, in 
accordance with the old Greek com- 
mentators, interprets it the man who 





n Gen, 12. 8; 13, 3, 18; 18. 1, 9.—o Chap. 6. 17. 
p Chap. 12, 22; 13. 14. 
previously was called Abram, and was 
subsequently named Abraham. The 
reading, however, without the article, 
is, probably, the true one, and the ref- 
ercuce is to “the call of Abraham.” Go 
out into a place—Modern research 
suggests the probability that Abra- 
ham’s going out was part of a great 
western movement of the Asiatic peo- 
ples. But Abraham’s great peculiarity 
was, that he went under divine guid- 
ance, about to plant a special race in 
a special spot for a future divine his- 
tory. By his faithfulness he became 
the founder of that race whose history 
stands alone in the history of the 
world. Went out—As Noah launchéd 
forth upon the unknown waters, so 
Abraham started forth into unknown 
lands. So the man of faith looks on- 
ward and upward to an unkuown but 

blessed home. 

9. A strange—That is, as somebody 
else’s, and not his own, country; 
though by divine promise most truly 
hisown. Tabernacles—That is, tents ; 
the abodes of wanderers and strangers, 
the striking image of transitory resi- 
dence. Same promise— And same 
faith, as in verse 21. 

10. For—Reason for his adventur- 
ous movement; he had a higher land 
in view, which regulated his course 
in this earthly land. A city—Unlike 
this rural earthly land. Foundations 
— Unlike these tents, so soon to be 
taken up, and so easily blown away. 
The city was not, as Grotius under- 
Stood, the future earthly Jerusalem ; 
but that higher and heavenly Jerusa- 
lem, the antitype of the lower. See 
note on Gal. iv, 22 and 26. Builder— 
Texvirne, artist, or architect. Herbert 
Spencer ridicules feeb! y the doctrine of 
creation by divine mind and power; 
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awhose builder and maker is God, 
Zi Through faith also "Sarah her- 
self received strength to conceive 
seed, and * was delivered of a child 
when she was past age, because 
she judged him ‘faithful who had 
promised. 4&2 Therefore sprang 
there even of one, and "him as good 
as dead, *so many as the stars of 
the sky in multitude, and as the 
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sand which is by the sea shore in- 
numerable. U3 These all died ‘in 
faith, “not having received the 
promises, but *having seen them 
afar off, and were persuaded of 
them, and embraced them, and ¥ con- 
fessed that they were strangers and 
pilgrims onthe earth. 14 Forthey 
that saysuch things’declare plainly 
that they seek a country. 26 And 





q Chap, 3. 4; Rev. 21. 2, 10.— Gen. 17. 19; 
13. 11,14; 21. 2.—s Luke 1. 36.—? Rom, 4. 21; 
chap. 10, 23.—w Rom. 4, 19.—v Gen, 22. 17; 
Rom, 4, 12. 


4 Greek, according to faith.—w Ver. 3% 
—w Ver. 27; John 8, 56,—\ y Gen. 23. 4; 47. 93 
1 Chron, 29.15; Psa. 39. 12; 119. 19; 1 Pet, 1.17; 
2. 11.—< Chap. 13. 14. 





styling it, wittily, as he seems to think, 
“the carpenter theory of ercation,” as 
if a carpenter were a very low thing. 
Yet poetry, oratory, and the Bible, dle- 
light to style God the architect, build- 
er, and maker, of the worlds. 

11. Herself—Through whom it was 
all along assumed that the promise 
was to become effected. Or, as some 
understand it, herself, who was for- 
merly barren; or, as others, herself, 
who was at first faithless. We prefer 
the first, though we find it unsuggested 
by any commentator. Past age—That 
is, of child bearing. Notes on iv, 16, 17. 

12. Therefore sprang there—And 
now comes the point that»renders 
these events and characters most il- 
lustrious to every Hebrew memory. 
From this miraculous point sprang 
his chosen race. The Messianic race, 
like the Messiah himself, had a su- 
pernatural birth. Abraham was that 
Christ might be; and Sarah was the 
ancestress of the blessed mother of 
Jesus. Even of one—From one foun- 
tain head, Abraham, all the diverging 
streams of the tribes sprang. Dead 
—And so from a divinely energized 
source. Israel was miracle-born. Kvy- 
ery Hebrew read in the narrative proof 
that he wasa son of God. The human 
rice was born from Adam; again from 
Noah; the Jewish race from energized 
Abraham. Multitude—Forming the 
twelve tribes, and even now spread 
through all the earth. Stars...sand 
—The most natural images in primi- 
tive times of a number beyond enu- 
meration. So in old Herodotus, the 
oracle is made to say, ‘I know the 


number of the sand and the measures of 
the sea.” And so God said to Abraham, 
(Gen. xxii, 17,) “I will multiply thy seed 
as the stars of the heaven, and as the 
sand which is upon the sea shore.” 

13. These all died in faith—They 
not only lived faithful lives, but in 
(not by) faith they died. The fact 
that they saw not the fulfilled prom- 
ises shook not their final faith. From 
their dying beds they looked forward 
to the heavenly country. To the all, 
here, some commentators note Hnoch 
as an “exception,” who did not die. 
Others say, ali who really died, died 
in faith. Perhaps the all, however, 
refers only to Abraham’s descendants, 
of whom alone 12-16 seems to speak. 
Received (the fulfilment of) the prom- 
ises. Seen them afar off—As a ship’s 
company descry a distant lighthouse: 
or as Moses, from the summit of Nebo, 
surveyed the distant hills and plains, 
and cities and rivers, of the land to 
which he was heir, but must never in 
life possess. LZXmbraced—Or, saluted 
them. So Xenophon’s army of the 
ten thousand, when they arrived at the 
Kuxine, which was to terminate their 
wilderness wandering, shouted — the 
first giving the word to all the rest— 
“Thalatta! thalatta!l” the sea, the sea. 
Pilgrims on the earth—Having a land 
in heaven, of which this promised land 
was type and earnest. 

14, Say such things—Confess tliem- 
selves pilgrims on...earth. A coun- 
try—A home-land, which, ceasing to be 
nomads and immigrants, they can call 
“my country.” The pilgrim here longs 
for the country of the resurrection. 
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truly, if they had been mindful 
of that country from whence they 
came out, they might have had 
opportunity to have returned. 
H6 But now they desire a better 
country, that is, aheavenly: where- 
fore God is not ashamed *to be 
called their God: for *he hath pre- 
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pared forthemacity. 1% By faith 
¢ Abraham, when he was tried, of- 
fered up Isaac: and he that had 
received the promises ‘offered up 
his only begotten son, 18 ° Of 
whom it was said, ¢That in Isaac 
shall thy seed be called: 419 Ac- 
counting that God ‘was able to 





a Exod. 3. 6,15; Matt, 22.32; Acts 7.32.—0d Phil. 
3. 20; chap. 13. 14.——c Gen. 22. 1,:9, 
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15. Mindful of that country—If the 
emigrating Abraham had dropped his 
faith, and given up the promises as to 
Canaan, he could have gone back to 
Chaldea at any chosen time. He would 
then have resigned the future carthly 
Jerusalem, the foundership of the Old 
Testament dispensation, and the father- 
hood of the Messiah. He and his might 
have gone into the idolatry of the Chal- 
deans and have been forgotten. 

16. Now—In accepting the inheri- 
tance of Canaan, they read a title clear 
to a better...a heavenly country. 
And outside of the tleshly Israel there 
have been faithful souls belonging to 
the true Isracl. Anaxagoras, the Athe- 
nian philosopher, (as Laertius tells us,) 
being asked, “Care you not for your 
country?” replied, “Speak gently, for 
IT care ardently for my country,” point- 
ing towards heaven. And Plato said, 
“Man isa heavenly plant, not an carth- 
ly.” God is not ashamed—The God 
of the universe condescends to be God 
to these immigrant pilgrims. All the 
stars of limitless astronomy, lifeless 
things as they are, are not as dear to 
God as one faithful human soul.. Their 
God—llis title of honour is not merely 
that he was, but that he ever zs, the God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. F'or— 
In proof that he is specially their God. 
Prepared .. .a city—Tlic heavenly 
counterpart of which the earthly is type 
and earnest. 

17. Abraham, the father and foun- 
der, is still continued. Our author has, 
in previous verses, shown how by faith 
of Abraliam Israel received miraculous 
origin. But a later crisis came. It 
seemed as if by God’s command the 
miracle-born race was to be cut off by 
the knife of its founder. By the sac- 
rifice of Isaac the thread was to be 











severed, and in Isaae all Israel must 
die. But as Isaae’s birth was in a fig- 
ure an incarnation, so his reseue from 
the sacrificial knife was in a figure a 
resurrection. Tried—-Zempted, in the 
sense of a divine desire that he should 
prove faithful upon trial. Not that 
God needs proof to know what he 
would do; but faith exists for works 
and self-evidence, by manifestation to 
the world, Man is by nature not only 
a reflective, but an active being. Faith 
is in the heart, that it may resist evil, 
work good, and so evolve a glorious 
history. Probation is the seene for 
faith to act itself out in, and prove its 
own genuineness before the Infinite, 
and to the finite. Only begotten—- 
Since Ishmael was eounted for notlt- 
ing, as being of ignoble birth, and out- 
side the promises. 

18. In Isaac—On this phrase Alford 
notes: “ ‘Three ways,’ says Delitzsch, 
‘of interpreting this are possible— 
1, After Isaac shall thy seed be named ; 
2. In, through, of, Isaac shall seed be 
ealled into being to thee; 3. In Isaac 
shall seed be named to thee; that is, 
in or through him shall it come that a 
seed of Abraham shall be possible’ 
Then he puts aside the first, seeing that 
only once is the seed of Abraham ealled 
Isaac, [Amos vii, 9;] and the second, 
seeing that the Hebrew word for call 
[though sometimes bearing the mean 
ing, see Isa. xli, 4] never so absolutely 
signifies ‘to call into existence,’ as it 
must on that interpretation; and ho 
prefers the third: in Tsaae, through 
and in descent from him, shall thy seed 
be called thy seed: that is, only Isaae’s 
descendants shall be known as Abra+ 
ham’s seed.” 

19. Accounting—What, it may be 
asked, was the real excellence of Abra- 
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raise him up, even from the dead; 
_from whence also he received him 
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in a figure. 20 By faith *Isaac 
blessed Jacob and Esau concerning 
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ham’s celebrated faith? Was it that 
he accepted a sensible phenomenon 
claiming to be Jehovali as a real the- 
ophany, e God made manifest? That 
might be the same credulity in super- 
natural appearances as we at the pres- 
ent day contemn. Or wasit, that being 
firmly sure that it was God who com- 
manded, he unflinchingly obeyed? But 
then who would not, if he was sure 
tha the true Infinite commanded, obey? 
We may reply: 1. That Abraham first 
had turned away from an idolatrous 
world in Chaldea, and then had sought 
for the true and holy God. as he is in 
truth. In so doing he obeyed the high- 
est aspirations of the human spirit. He 
was, therefore, eminently right, and his 
righteousness was a seeking, aspiring, 
and holy faith. 2. To that holy faith, 
in the midst of a faithless world, God 
didsupernaturally respond. Not mere- 
ly, though cleariy, by the visible phe- 
nomenon, but slso by the witness of 
his Spirit. That Spirit produced in 
Abraham that faith which is demon- 
stration (sce our uote on verse 1) of the 
holy truth. Abraham, then, had that 
knowing of God possessed by tho spir- 
itual intuitions, which is clear and sure 
as a geometrical demonstration is to 
the purd intellect. If any enthusiast 
at Lhe present day, sane or insane, mis- 
takenly assumes to be similarly author- 
ized by God, and proceeds to slaugliter 
his son, he must bear the consequences 
of his own mistake. He can no more 
hold the Abrahamic example responsi- 
ble for his act than a man who, fancy- 
ing himself a public executioner, hangs 
his son, could hold the law of capital 
punishment responsible. He can no 
more plead Abraham's example than a 
modern assailant of our national exist- 
ence can plead Washington’s example 
for being “arebel.” 3. With the Holy 
One, and with lis righteousness, truth, 
and holiness, the heart of Abraham rose 
in sympathy. Betwcen the Holy and 
the holy there were communion and one- 
ness. That was high and holy faith. 
4, When God’s severe command came, 
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though it cut the father’s sensibilities, 
and seemed to cut asunder God’s prom- 
ises, and to cut off the holy seed, he said 
that God was true and right, and that 
all these evil seemings were but seem- 
ings. The glow of faith rose above 
even the shrinkings of nature. Hence 
was this narrative recorded for our en- 
sample. There is a faithful and there 
is a faithless people. May our soul be 
with God, and all the human follow- 
ers of God, the faithful of whom Abel 
was first instance, and Abralam the 
great exemplar. God was able— 
And, therefore, the right result was 
secure. In a figure—So divine a res- 
cue from virtual death was a figure of 
a literal resurrection. So that, as 
Christ’s incarnation was typified in 
Isaae’s birth, his resurrection was 
typified in Isaac’s rescue from death. 

There is good reason to believe that 
a resurrection in its dcbased form, as 
held in Chaldea, was known to Abra- 
ham. So mingled was the idea with 
idolatrous conceptions as to be cau- 
tiously left in the background in the 
Abrahamic erced, rather shadowed by 
earthly types and implications than 
boldly expressed. The doctrine of the 
only true God came to the front, and 
a reliant trust in him was cherished 
that his favour was assurance of all 
good, present and future, reflected in 
the present. The fact that God was 
Abraham, Isaae, and Jacob’s God, in- 
sured by gracious implication their fu- 
ture existence. 

20. Concerning things to come-~ 
It is not quite true that prophets first 
arose in the later history of» Israel. 
For Abraham was ‘‘a prophet.” Gen, 
xx, 7. The recorded paternal bless- 
ings of Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph were 
prophecies, and we know not how 
many unrecorded prophecies they ut- 
tered. The lineal family—nay, we nay 
say the lineal race—was for ages sus- 
ceptible to presentiment and predictive 
frames. Their natural temperament, 
therefore, was a basis of possibility of 
divine revelation. The supernatural- 


126 
things to come. 2 By faith 
Jacob, when he was a dying, 
b}lessed both the sons of Joseph; 
and ‘worshipped, leaning upon the 
top of his staff. 22 By faith * Jo- 
seph, when he died, *made men- 
tion of the departing of the chil- 
dren of Israel; and gave command- 
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istic person is often unattractive, and 
not good or wise; but when wise and 
good, a lofty character may therefrom 
arise. 

21. When he was a dying—Our 
author blends two successive scenes in 
Jacob’s history: Gen. xlvii, 28-31, and 
xlviii, 8-14. In the former, Jacob, feel- 
ing that he was in a dying condition, 
called for Joseph, and exacted from 
- him an oath to convey his body, when 
dead, to Canaan. Then it is added, 
“Zsrael bowed himself upon the bed’s 
head.” It is this phrase which our au- 
thor, in accordance with the Septuagint, 
interprets, that he ‘worshipped, lean- 
ing upon the top of his staff,” verse 21. 
The reason of this discrepancy is this. 
The same Hebrew word, according as it 
is differently vowelled, may read either 
staff or bed. By the vowel points of our 
present Hebrew Bibles (which points 
were invented and inserted in the fifth 
century of our era) it reads as in the 
English translation, But our author, 
probably correctly, follows the Septu- 
agint, a Greek translation of the He- 
brew made two hundred and fifty years 
before Christ. Stuart plausibly argues 
' that the eastern bed has no “head,” 
and forcibly adds that no such phrase 
as bed’s head occurs in the Old Testa- 
ment. Jacob, having obtained his oath 
from Joseph, devoutly thanked God, 
feebly standing, as an old man, and 
leaning upon the top of his staff. 
Our author connects this event with the 
dying blessing of his sons by Jacoh, 
because the whole formed one dying 
prophecy of Israel’s future in Canaan. 

22. Example of Joseph. When he 
died—The patriarchs’ prophetic faith 
grew vivid on their death bed, so that in 
time a scries of predictions accumulated 
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ment concerning his bones. 23 By 
faith 'Moses, when he was born, 
was hid three months of his pa- 
rents, because they saw he was a 
proper child; and they were not 
afraid of the king’s ™command- 
ment. 24 By faith "Moses, when 
he was come to years, refused to 
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2 Exod, 2. 2; 
in the Abrahamic family, all pointing to 
the promised land, where, according to 
the Abralamie promise, all the natiors 
were to be blessed in Abraham and his 
“seed.” Truly, though we know not 
how distinctly, all this pointed to the 
chosen “Seed,” the Messiah. Made 
mention of the departing—The great 
Israelite-Egyptian statesman held the 
faith of his fathers, and predicted the 
Canaanite future. Commandment— 
Thereby giving his faith a tangible form. 

23-29. Example of Moses. An age 
of prophetic silence and national suffer- 
ing intervenes, when faith again re- 
vives in Moses, initiated by the faith 
of his parents. And this was a new 
era of faith, when, from merely pre- 
dicting, the illustrious leader, Moses, 
proceeded to take possession of the Pal- 
estinian inheritance. Faith went forth 
in heroic enterprise, and a new dispen- 
sation was founded, second in great- 
ness only to the advent of the*Messiah. 
And, as it were in one list, our author 
gathers under Moses all the heroic ex- 
amples until the conquest of Canaan. 

23. Parents—The word is literally 
in the masculine—fathers; and Ben- 
gel conjectures that the hiding was 
really done by his father Amram, and 
his paternal grandfather, (not his ma- 
ternal, who was Levi himself, but his 
paternal,) Kohath: and Kohath was 
living at Moses’s birth. But Wetstein 
has abundantly shown that fathers was 
often a Greek term for parents. Were 
not afraid—So but that they braved 
the king’s commandment io destroy 
all the male children. 

24. Refused—N ot, probably, by any 
definite act of refusal, but by preferring 
the cause and the company of the 
bondsmen over those of the courtiers 
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be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter; 25 °Choosing rather to 
suffer affliction with the people of 
God, than to enjoy the pleasures of 
sin for a season; 26 Esteeming 








o Psa. &1. 10..— p Chapter 13, 13.—7 Or, for 
Christ. ; “a 








25, Choosing—Our author express- 
es Moses’s choice in very New Testa- 
ment terms; designedly, for it is as ‘an 
example to lis Hebrew fellow-Christ- 
ians that he pictures the great founder 
of Hebraism. These, too, had to desert 
the popular and government favour, to 
suffer rather than enjoy for a season. 
In choosing Christian faith rather 
than Judaism, they are the true follow- 
ers of Moses. : 

26. Reproach of Christ—Still more 
impressive use of Christian terms. Not 
appreciating the author’s purpose in 
this, the commentators are at a loss 
to decide why Moses should be said to 
suffer the reproach of Christ. Our 
author means to tell his wavering He- 
brews that their tirm adherence to the 
despised Christ is essentially identical 
with the faith, and choice, and suffer- 
ing, of Moses. It was truly for a Mes- 
siah to come that Moses suffered; it 
was for the Messiah that has come 
that his Hebrews are called to suffer. 
Hence, in xiii, 13, he applies the same 
expression to them. Compare, also, 
2 Cor. i, 5, and Col. i, 24. Reward— 
Moses, as the Hebrew brethren should, 
preferred the divine favour and eternal 
blessedness to royal rank. Bloomfield, 
quoting Doddridge, well says: “Surely 
that reward could not be temporal gran- 
deur, which he might have had with 
much greater security in Egypt.” 

27. Forsook Egypt—Not only de- 
clined the royal adoption and preferred 
his kindred, but fully and finally left 
the land of Pharaoh. A large majority 
of commentators, including Delitzsch, 
Linemann, and Alford, refer this for- 
sook to Moses’ flight from Egypt to 
Midian, (l’xod. ii, 11-15,) when menaced 
by Pharaoh for killing an Egyptian. 
By that rendering the great fact of 
Moses’s life is left unmentioned, and 
an act of fear and flight, rather than 
heroic faith, is selected. Pharaoh, we 
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Pthe reproach *of Christ greater 
riches than the treasures in Egypt: 
for he had respect unto 4 the recom- 
pense of the reward. 2% By faith 
rhe forsook Egypt, not fearing the 
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are told, “sought to slay Moses, but 
Moses fied from the face of Pharaoh.” 
He remained long years coneealed in 
Midian, until, at last, Jehovah there 
gave him his call to his great mission. 
To say of this event that it was divine 
“faith,” “not fearing the wrath of the 
king,” contradicts the face and the sub- 
stance of the sacred narrative, which 
presents it as a long process of fear, 
flight, concealment, and inaction, the 
dim und faithless period of Moses’s life, 
For that interpretation, however, Lii- 
nemann argues: 1. To make forsook 
designate the exodus of Israel from 
Egypt violates the chronological order 
of the series of events, for that exodus 
really came after the passover. Ver. 28. 
2. The word forsook («aréAurev, left) 
is too slight to express so great a 
movement as the exodus. 3. That the 
exodus after xii, 31 was commanded by 
Pharaoh, and did not admit “ fearing 
the wrath of the king.” To the /jirst 
we reply, that the exodus, as desig- 
nated by forsook, is the great fact, 
under which the passover and the pas- 
sage of the sea are subordinate parts, 
and so are, with propriety, later men- 
tioned. To the second, that refused, 
verse 24, and forsook, are co-ordi 
nate. The whole statement in regard 
to Moses is a series of rejections and 
overthrows of Heypt, which our author 
designs to be paralleled by his He- 
brews’ rejection and overthrow of Je- 
rusalem and Judaism. Moses refused 
his sonship to Pharaoh’s daughter; he 
abandoned Hgypt; he established the 
passover under which Eg’ypt’s firstborn 
were slain; he passed the sea in which 
Kgypt’s royalty and power were sub- 
merged. To the third we answer, that 
this forsook includes the whole move- 
ment from Exodus iii to the complete 
clearance from Egypt at end of Exod. 
xv. Pharaoh’s order in Exod. xii, 31 
was but an incident in the great wrath 
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wrath of the king: for he endured, 
as ‘seeing him who is invisible. 
28 Through faith ‘he kept the pass- 
over, and the sprinkling of blood, 
lest he that destroyed the firstborn 
should touch them. 29 By faith 
“they passed through the Red Sea 
as by dry lund: which the Egyp- 
tians assaying to do were drowned, 
BO By faith ‘the walls of Jericho 
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fell down, after they were com- 
passed about seven days. 31 By 
faith “the harlot Rahab perished 
not with them that believed not, 
when *she had received the spies 
with peace. 82 And what shall 
I more say? for the time would 
fail me to tell of ’Gideon, and 
of Barak, and of *Samson, and 
of *Jephthah; of * David also, and 








8 Ver. 13, —7 Exod. 12. 21, &. uw Exod. 14. 
22, 29. Josh. 6, 2.-—w Josh. 6. 23; James 
2. 25.—8 Or, thut were disobedient. 


w Josh. 2. 1.—y Judg. 6. 11.—~ Judg. 4. 6. 
—a«a Judg. 13. 24.—?) Judg. 11. | 12, 7.— 
ci Sam. 16. 1, 13; 17. 45. 





of the king which Moses long braved 
in accomplishing the exodus. How 
typical is this whole picture of the exo- 
dus of the Christian Hebrews going out 
from the temple worship at Jerusalem, 
and abandoning ritual, city, and state 
to their approaching overthrow! Him 
who is invisible—A higher king than 
Pharaoh. Seeing. ..invisible— Ex- 
presses the fact of faith as above sight. 

28. Passover—Sce our notes on 
Matt. xxvi, 2, and 26-29. Kept—Lit- 
erally, kas made, or established; the 
term implying the permanency of the 
institution. Yet the Greek word was 
habitually used to designate the keep- 
ang, or celebration, of the passover. 
Sprinkling of blood—Upon the posts 
and lintels of the Hebrew doors. He 
—The angel of Jehovah. 

29. They —The Israelites under 
Moses, implied but not expressed. 
Drowned — Were swallowed down, as 
if the sea were a sea monster to them. 

30. Thus far we have only traced 
the leaving of Egypt. The whole 
desert history is omitted. On the bor- 
ders of Canaan two instances are se- 
lected. One is the conquering faith of 
Israel at Jericho, premonitory of final 
possession; the other, the repentant 
faith of a pagan courtezan, symbol of 
Canaan’s submission, and encourage- 
ment to faith for deepest sinners of all 
ages. Jericho—Thie great stronghold 
on the Canaanite side of Jordan. Frell 
down—Man blew the trumpets, and 
God wrought the overthrow. The act 
of God was consequent upon the faith 
of man Very concisely it is said, by 
faith the walls...fell. Seven days 
~-A week of persistent faith in Israel. 


31. Harlot—Styled an innkeeper in 
the Chaldee paraphrase, and in the 
Arabie translation. And this inter- 
pretation has been followed by some 
commentators, including Adam Clarke. 
But both the Hebrew word and this 
Greek term, used also by St. James, (as 
also abundantly by Clement of Rome 
in his epistle,) are unequivocally har- 
lot. There is no reasonable doubt 
that she belonged to a class of courte- 
zaus consecrated to Ashtaroth, the 
goddess of impure love. This obscene 
idolatry had its centre in Phoenician 
Sidon, and spread itself through Ca- 
naan during the residence of Israel in 
Egypt. It took its origin in adoration 
of the generative power of nature, im- 
plying a worship of the sun as source 
of generation, and of his queen, the 
moon. It had its stately houses of 
abode, where licentiousness wis conse- 
crated as a religious rite. Itindueed the 
wandering traveller to enter, furnish- 
ing both refuge aud license. Henee, 
doubtless, Rahab was both hostess and 
harlot. Hers was a repentant faith in 
Jehovah, according to her own words, 
(Josh. ii, 11,) “ Jehovah your Ged, he 
is God in heaven above, and in earth 
beneath.” She perished not in the 
terrible destruction of Jericho; she 
married a Hebrew, became mother of 
Boaz, and ancestress of Jesus. Note 
on Matt. i, 2. With peace—Perhaps 
by a welcoming salam preparatory to 
her forsaking the base rites of Ashta- 
roth and becoming a pure worshipper 
of Jehovah. 

_ 32. More say— After the arrival 
in Canaan the cloud of witnesses be- 
comes too dense to particularize, and 
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‘Samuel, and of the prophets: 
33 Who through faith subdued 
kingdoms, wrought righteousness, 
eobtained promises, ‘stopped the 
mouths of lions, 84 & Quenched 
the violence of fire, "escaped the 
edge of the sword, ‘out of weak- 
ness were made strong, waxed val- 
iant in fight, «turned to flight the 


di Sam. 1. 20; 12, _20.——e 2 Sain. Rail 
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armies of the aliens. 85 !Women 
received their dead raised to life 
again: and others were ™tortured, 
not accepting deliverance; that 
they might obtain a better resur- 
rection: 86 And others had trial 
ot eruel mockings and scourgings, 
yea, moreover "of bonds and. im- 
prisonment: 3% °They were stoned, 
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our writer first (verse 32) gives a list 
of heroes without naming tlicir cx- 
ploits; then (33-39) a list of cxploits 
and sufferings without naming the he- 
roes; and closes (verse 40) with plac- 
ing us as the true successors in the 
whole line of heroes and sufferers. 
First are named four of the judges, 
rather in the order of eminence than of 
chronology. Then David as prophet- 
king, and Samuel as most emineut of 
prophets, introduces the prophets. 

33. Subdued kingdoms — These 
were secular exploits, yet performed 
in service of the theocracy, and in 
firm allegiance to Jehovah, God of Is- 
rael. Conscientious generalship and 
statesmanship, performed in the right 
spirit, are in the line of faith. Happy 
the man who serves his country in al- 
legiance to his God. Wrought right- 
eousness—As just judges, rulers, and 
reformers.'’ So Samuel, (1 Sam. xii, 
3, 4;) David, (2 Sam. viii, 1b) so Elijah, 
Elisha, and Josiah. Obtained the 
fulfilment of promises. This is no 
contradiction to 39. The old heroes 
rejoiced in the fulfilment of many @ 
promise, but the entire body never at- 
tained the promise, namely, of the 
heavenly country, (verse 1 6, ) the land 
of the better resurrection. Stopped 
the mouths of lions—Daniel, who ex- 
pressly boasted, “ My God hath sent 
his angel, and hath shut the lions’ 
mouths;’ and it is added, “ because 
he believed in his God.” Faith in God, 
the God of Isracl, in opposition to the 
Chaldean idolatries, was the nerve of 
his action. 

34. Quenched ... fire —Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego. Dan. iii, The- 
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ophylact finely says, “Not quenehed 
the fire, but, what is greater, the power 
of the fire.” The fire was allowed to 
blaze, but not allowed to burn. Strong 

. .weakness—As females cnabled to 
do exploits, Deborah and Ksther; Llez- 
ekiah, after his sickness; the whole na- 
tion in its weakness, at the return from 
captivity. Valiant in fight—Observ- 
ing a general chronological order, our 
writer evidently comes down to the age 
of the Maccabees. Armies — Liter- 
ally, camps. Aliens—lorcigners. 

35. Women received (literally, from 
a. resurrection) their dead—The son 
of the widow of Zarephath, (1 Kings 
xvii, 17,) raised by Klijah, and of the 
Shunammite, (2 Kings iv, 17,) by Ilisha. 
Were tortured—Litcrally, were tym- 
panized, or tortured, pecrliaps to death, 
on the tympanum, or tiunbourine, or 
drum. The tympanum (derived from 
tupto, to strike) was, first, a musical in- 
strument with a circular frame varying 
from a drum to a tambourine, with a 
skin membrane to be beaten to produce 
the tune. Thence a similar frame, 
sometimes called a wheel, upon which 
criminals were stretched for beating, 
with a severity often ending in death 
A better resurrection—Than that of 
the widows’ sons; being a resurrec- 
tion not to a temporal but to an inn- 
mortal life. ; 

37. Stoned—This punishment was 
Jewish. We have no instance of its 
use recorded in the Maccabean period. 
But the case of Stephen really brings 
us down to Christian times. In the 
Old Testament Zachariah, the son of 
Jehoiada, (commemorated by our Lord. 
Matthew xxiii, 35; Luke xi, 51,) was 
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they were sawn asunder, were 
tempted, were slain with the sword: 
Pthey wandered about 4in sheep- 
skins and goatskins; heing desti- 
tute, afflicted, tormented; $8 Of 
whom the world was not worthy: 
they wandered in deserts, and in 
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stoned ; and tradition asserts the same 
of Jeremiah. Sawn asunder—Justin 
Martyr, Tertullian, and others say, 
that Isaiah underwent this death by 
order of King Manasseh. Jerome says, 
this was a “most true tradition.” 
Tempted—Commentators are puzzled 
to find so mild a word as tempted 
between so severe words as sawn 
asunder and slain. The text is not 
rendered questionable by any varied 
reading, although the word is omitted 
by the Syriac and some manuscripts. 
Scholars have variously proposed dif- 
ferent Greek verbs resembling the 
Greek one in question to the amount 
of a dozen or so, most of them signi- 
fying were burned. Stuart suggests 
that the word designates the tempta- 
tions so often offered in the midst 
of the tortures to induce them to re- 
eant. This Alford condemns, as not 
mitigating the difficulty. But why 
not?, Between the severest inflictions 
was the very place to put the tempta- 
tions that intervened. Though less 
severe to the flesh they were more 
trying to the spirit, and fraught with 
a more fearful danger. And this we 
hold to be the true solution. Finally, 
our author describes the martyrs as 
(not liermits abandoning society, but) 
exiles driven from among men by per- 
secution. Goatskins—The rougher, 
by climax, placed last. These garments 
were not assumed ascetically by them, 
but fo: want of better wardrobe. 

38. World...not worthy—Though 
treuted as not worthy of the world, 
yet, truly, the world was not worthy 
of them. 
too good for it that they were driven 
out of it. 
erts for refugees. 
prcephets in a cave, 1 Kings xviii, 4, 13. 
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It yas because they were 


Judea abounds in wild coy- 
Obadiah hid fifty 
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mountains, and ‘im dens and caves 
of theearth. 39 And these all, *hay- 
ing obtained a good report through 
faith, received not the promise: 
40 God having ° provided tsome 
better thing for us, that they with- 
out us should not be "made perfect. 


9 Or, foreseen.—t Chap. 7. 22; 8.6.—w Chap. 
5. 9; 12, 23; Rev. 6. 11. 


Mattathias and his sons took refuge in 
the mountains, 1 Mac. ii, 28. Josephus, 
in his Antiquities, says of the father of 
the line of Maccabees: ‘‘ Having said 
these things, he rushed off with the 
children into the desert, leaving all his 
property in the village; the same thing 
the others doing, with their children 
and wives, fled into the desert and ubode 
in the caves.” 

39. Recapitulation and conclusion. 
These all—The whole list, taken gen- 
erally from verse 32, yet applicable to 
all the examples of the chapter. Re- 
port—Being divinely witnessed to, or 
attested, by God himself. Received 
not (the fulfilment of) the promise— 
For the fulfilment of that promise 
completely takes place at the resur- 
rection of the just. Many a specific 
fulfilment of promise was obtained by 
various worthies, but by none the final 
promise. Abraham found a fullfil- 
ment of a special promise in the birth 
of Isaac, (note, vi, 16;) and others in 
the present chapter (ver. 33) obtained 
promises; but for the bodily resurrec- 
tion the old worthies and we are still 
alike waiting. Progressively, indeed, 
ever since the advent, the promise 
has been in course of consummation, 
but the bringing in of its full fruition 
closes with the final mediatorial act. 
The spirits of the just waiting in para- 
dise have attained a fulfilment. They 
are (xii, 23) the spirits of the just 
made perfect, as blessed spirits, out 
not as perfected men. 

40. Better thing for us --To the 
question, What better thing ? the re- 
maining words of the verse furnish 
the answer. We and these worthies 
form one Church, which is to be per- 
fected in one resurrectional glory. As 
there was one crucifixion, so by the 
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HEREFORH, seeing we also 
are compassed about with so 
great a cloud. of witnesses, *let us 
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divine order there is to be one final 
inauguration of the glorified Church. 
And that must wait for us; which is 
better for us than to be left out, or 
to happen in sporadically, as so many 
afterthoughts. We are on an equal- 
ity with the worthies of old. In fact, 
our perfecting is the divine condition 
of tlieir perfecting. They cannot attain 
the consummation without us. 


CHAPTER XII. 


1. Wherefore—In view of the facts 
of the episode of chapter xi—the glories 
of faith and its champions. Let us re- 
sumes the exhortation begun at x, 19, 
interrupted by chap. xi, and from this 
point essentially continued through the 
remainder of the epistle. We also— 
The also connecting the we with the 
sublime roll of worthies. We, and 
not the Judaists, are in their line; 
our faith is their faith, A cloud 
of witnesses—Liinemann denies that 
the witnesses are represented to be 
spectators, and so the passage does 
not, as many think, picture to us a 
figurative race-course in the campus, 
with a crowd of departed saints watch- 
ing us from their high seats while we 
run the race of faith in which they 
were our predecessors. Undoubtedly, 
after the manner of Paul, the word 
‘witness, as noun or verb, is, in its 
different meanings, a reigning word 
here. The Greek word, obscured in 
our English translation, appears in 
xi, 2, 4, 5, 39, where tho herocs of 
faith are witnessed or attested by God. 
Here the witnessed become witnesses ; 
those who were testified to now ¢es- 
tify, namely, to the grandeur of the 
faith. The additional meaning of spee- 
tators, namely, of our race, by which 
they become not ouly testifiers to the 
faith, but watchers of our carcer of 
faith, is derived from the position as- 
signed them in the picture. So that, 
triply, they are the witnessed to of God, 
the witnesses for faith, and the watch- 
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lay aside every weight, and the 
sin which doth so easily beset ws, 
and >let us run ¢with patience the 
race that is set before us, 2 Look- 
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ing witnesses of our faith-course. We 
run the heavenly race under the eye 
of the heroes who are attested of God 
as heroes of the true faith. The word 
cloud is often used by Greek writers 
to figure a crowd of men; here, with 
allusion to the elevated position of the 
spectators in the heayens, as in a high 
gallery, around and above the racers. 
Every weight—That would impede 
our fleetness. The Greek word "Oy«o¢ 
denotes a swelling, especially of super- 
fluous flesh; and this the ancient racer 
removed by fasting and exercise. It, 
therefore, very strikingly expresses 
any impediment, intrinsic to the per- 
son, to a rapid race. As the Greek 
word is also applied to the swell of a 
bombastic style, Bengel interprets here 
of spiritual pride. The Greek medica] 
writers used the term for all burden- 
ing and enfeebling obesity, and recom- 
mended gymnastics as its remedy. So 
easily beset us—The Greck adjec- 
tive, evmapioratoc, may signify either 
something standing around us, some- 
thing placing itself around us, or some- 
thing placed around us. 1t may figure 
sin as an enemy surrounding or meet- 
ing us whichever way we turn, or as 
a garment or persoual appendage fitted 
about us. The ancient racer stripped 
himself of every unnecessary apparel. 
And so as weight refers to intrinsic 
and personal impediments, besetment 
may imply any extraneous surrounding 
hinderance. With (rather, through) 
patience—Energetic persistence. We 
are told (x, 3) of the need of patience 
as an accompaniment, but here it is 
the main means or method of runniig 
the successful race. We are to put 
forth all our inherent energy, incited 
by the divinest motives. The race 
—The whole heroic work of faith 
wrought by the Leroes of chap. xi is 
here compressed into this one con- 
ception of race. The witnesses (nce 
ran the same race that we now run. 
Set (or, rather, Greek, lying) before 
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ing unto Jesus the ‘author and fin- 
isher of our faith; ¢ who for the joy 
that was set before him endured 
the cross, despising the shame, and 
eis sect down at the right hand of 
the throne of God. 


3 ‘For consider him that en- 
dured such contradiction of sin- 
ners against himself, Slest ye be 
wearied and faint in your minds. 
4 »Ye have not yet resisted unto 
blood, striving against sin. 5 And 
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us—The-svlemn task of our earthly 
probation. 
2. Looking unto—Mainly as our ex- 
ample, as the next verse shows. Jesus 
ran the most arduous race of all, and 
attained the loftiest final seat of all. So 
that, while we are looking unto hin, 
he is looking down upon us, a most di- 
vine witness and spectator of our race. 
The heroes of chap. xi, we, and Jesus, 
are all in the same inclusion, Jesus be- 
ing supreme exemplar and real founder 
of the whole. Author...finisher... 
our faith—The word our, as is indi- 
cated by the italics, is not in the Greek, 
but the article the—the faith. Hence 
the meaning is, not that Jesus is the 
author or inspirer of faith in us; but 
that he is the beginner and founder of 
the faith of all the roll, by being their 
vtoat suffering and conquering exam- 
ple. as described in words following. 
Finisher—H¢c finished the faith by his 
own triumphant example, whereby he 
ascended to heaven and made like faith 
and like triumph possible to us. The 
joy set before him—Of being trium- 
phant and glorified head of a glorified 
body of saints in heaven. Compare 
Rom. viii, 29. Set before him—By 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Endured the (or, rather, a) 
cross—The meaning is, not that he 
endured the, that is, some specially ap- 
pointed cross, but that he endured 
sich a thing as a cross. Despising 
(omit the, which is not in the Greek) 
shame—That is, not simply the one 
shame of crucifixion, but every thing 
in the nature of ignominy that could 
be heaped upon him. Is set—Rather, 
actively, has taken his seat. From en- 
durance on earth he passes to the 
throne of heaven, and there now sits. 
Herein he is the deepest of all suffer- 
ers and the most triumphant of all vic- 
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tors; a perfect and supreme example 
of which we are the little imitators. 

3. ADMONITORY.—Review your past 
history as of cheerful and hopeful, 
yet fearful, endurance, 3-17. 

3. For consider him—-Our author 
pauses to hold the suffering phase of 
the victorious Exemplar before their 
mind's eye steadily. Think of his old- 
time endurances, and that will explain 
and lighten your own. His Father, 
permissively, exposed him to trials; so 
then realize that your trials are the 
dealings of a Father. 

We may lose the connexion here by 
not keeping in mind that the chastise- 
ments of 4-13 all refer primarily to 
the persecutions the Hebrews had to 
endure from their unbelieving adversa- 
ries. Not that the specific acts of per- 
secution were preordained of God; but 
the endurance of trials is part of our 
probation, and it is a cheering explana- 
tion to interpret every infliction as a 
divine discipline. Endured such con- 
tradiction—Contradiction, a pregnant 
term, including all that the sinners re- 
ferred to inflicted. Lest ye be wea- 
ried—In order that ye may not falter 
and apostatize. Faint—Kxhausted by 
the wearing contest; forgetting your 
Exemplar, and losing sight of the final 
exaltation. 

4. Have not yet resisted—Rather, 
(Greek aorist,) ye did not resist; spo<en 
as of a particular time. The most ob- 
vious recent time is at the persecution 
under Ananus, and martyrdom of &t. 
James, two years previously. See our 
Introduction to the Epistle of James. 
Unto blood— As Jesus did, and as 
some of their leaders had, xiii, 7. Yet 
—Though that may yet come. Taunts, 
exclusions, loss of property, they had 
endured; but they were still alive. 
Even in the days of Stephen, Stephen 
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ye have forgotten the exhortation 
which speaketh unto you as unto 
children, 'My son, despise not thou 
‘the chastening of the Lord, nor 
faint when thou art rebuked of him: 
6 For © whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every son 
whom he receiveth. % !If ye en- 
dure chastening, God dealeth with 
you as with sons; for what son is 


he whom the father chasteneth not? 
§ But if ye be without chastise- 
ment, ™whercof all are partakers, 
then are ye bastards, and not sons. 
9 Furthermore, we have had fa- 
thers of our flesh which corrected 
us, and we gave them reverence: 
shall we not much rather be in sub- 
jection unto "the Father of spirits, 
and live? 10 For they verily for 





a Job 5. 17; Prov. 3. 11.—R Psa. 94.12; 119. 75; 
Prov. 3. 12; James 1. 12; Rev. 3. 19.—/ Deut. 
8.5; 2Sam. 7. 14; Prov. 13.24; 19. 18; 23. 13. 


m Psa. 73. 15; 1 Pet, 5. 9.——72 Num, 16. 22; 
27. 16; Job 12. 10; Kccles, 12, 7; Isa. 42. 5; 
57. 16; Zech, 12. 1. 





was, perhaps, the ouly executed mar- 
tyr. But this was a later generation 
of Jerusalem Christians, and though 
they were victimized by the oppres- 
sive hierarchy, they were not slain. 
Striving — Antagonizing; a palestric 
term borrowed from the boxing match, 
as verse 1 borrows from the race course. 
If Christians would use the same ener- 
gy for good as sinners do for the bad, 
what heroic Christians would they often 
be! Against sin—The iniquity of your 
unbelieving opponents. 

5. Ye have forgotten—Perhaps this 
is truly a question: have ye forgotten? 
It tlien becomes a gentle, yet reprov- 
ing reminder. Children—Qreek, sons. 
Chastening — Inflictions intended to 
reform, not to punish with irrevocable 
retribution. The good are disciplined, 
the incorrigible are vindicatively pun- 
ished. When we suffer let us remem- 
ber our sins, and be submissive. But 
our author puts it better even than this. 
When we suffer let us see in it a proof 
of our divine sonship, a promise of our 
own improvement, and rejoice. 

6. Loveth. . .chasteneth—LEven the 
attacks of persecutors, though neither 
appointed nor approved by God, yet 
when they comeare by him used as trials 
by which we, if rightly using them, are 
bettered, and prepared to reign with 
the Jesus with whom we suffer. Re- 
ceiveth-— Accepts and treats as his son. 

“7. If—More properly an affirmation 
without an if: Jt ts for discipline that 
ye are suffering; God ts dealing with you 
as with sons, These Hebrew Christians 
were the sons, and the persecutions 
they endured were a divine discipline. 








of sonship, and should eall forth a filial 
feeling. All—The sons, as in the catia- 


logue of chapter xi, and as in the case 


of we, (verse 1,) and of Jesus, verse 2. 
Suffering is the necessary condition of 
divine heroism, the badge of ‘divine 
sonship, from the highest Son to the 
humblest. Bastards—Offspring of the 
harlot, and not sons of God. Sueh 
were the Judaic oppressors; sons of an 
adulterous Church, and exempt from 
the hierarchical persecution. 

9. Furthermore — The parallelism 
of tle divine Fatherhood with the hu- 
man tells infinitely for the former, and 
for the rightness of the chastisement. 
The human is often capricious, the di- 
vine always right. Fathers of our 
flesh...Father of spirits—Here ap- 
pears a clear distinction between the ori- 
cin of our flesh, or bodies, in the course 
of nature from our parents, and thie ori- 
gin of our spirits, above nature, from 
God. Not without some apparent reason 
have some of the earliest and greatest 
Christian doctors distinguished between 
the vegetable, the animal, and the spir- 
itual elements in our natures. The first, 
man shares in common with all vege. 
table nature, being the vis formuttiva, 
the formative energy, the organizing 
principle, the plastic power which forms 
the body according to its type; whicn 
is simply the divine agency, as cause 
of causes, acting under form of finite 
causations and successions. It implies 
no thought or personal intelligence in 
the organism itself. Next comes the 
animal soul, a sensibility of the five 
senses to external objects, with powers 
of association, and impulses to action 


8. Nay, these persecutions area proof | in accordance with the forces of im- 
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a few dlays chastened us ? after their 
own pleasure; but he for owr profit, 
“that we might be partakers of his 
holiness, 18 Now no chastening 
for the present seemeth to be joy- 
ous, but grievous: nevertheless, 
afterward it yieldeth Pthe peace- 
able fruit of righteousness unto 
them which are exercised thereby. 


12 Wherefore 2lift up the hands 
which hang down, and the feeble 
knees; 18 *And make ®straight 
paths for your feet, lest that which 
is lame be turned out of the 
way; ‘but let it rather be healed. 
14 ‘Follow peace with all men, 
and holiness, “without which no 
man shallseethe Lord: 14 * Look- 





2 Or, as seemed good, or, meet to them.— 
o Lev. 11. 44; 19. 2: 1 Pet. 1. 15, 16.—-p James 
3. 18.—g Job 4. 3, 4; Isa. 35. 3.—-7' Prov. 4.26,27, 





pressions. Both these are the offspring 
of the course of nature. Above them, 
and embracing and absorbing them 
into itself, is the spirit, whereby man 
is cognizant of the Infinite, and knows 
God, and is conscious of himself, and 
learns his own immortality. As this 
comes from God alone, so human pa- 
rents are only the fathers of our flesh, 
while God is the Father of spirits. 
And these views, perhaps, furnish a 
settlement of the dispute between the 
Traducianists, who believed that the en- 
tire human soul is born of the human 
parent, and the Creationists, who held 
that all souls are created. The human 
spirit is created, the vegetable and an- 
imal elements in man are born. And 
physiology seems to show that the 
human embryo passes through these 
three stages. Sce notes on 1 Cor. xv, 44. 
In subjection... and live— Live, 
namely, that spiritual life which de- 
pends upon our obedient subjection 
unto the Father of spirits. 

10. A few days—During the period 
of our minority. Own pleasure—Lit- 
erally, according to the seeming good to 
them. Note, Eph. i, 9. It might be 
according to right and conscience, or 
ji might be according to caprice, pas- 
sion, or pleasure. This human falli- 
)ility of correction stands in contrast 
with the absolute, for our profit, of 
divine discipline. 

11. Peaceable fruit—The word 
peaceable is used because the writer 
still retains the thought of persecuting 
trials. From these most unpeaceable 
chastisements a most peaceable re- 
sult shall spring. Fruit consisting 
of righteousness; namely, of deeper 
faith, firmer trust, aud loftier hope. 


3 Or, even.—-s Gal. 6. 1.7 Psa. 34.14; Rom, 
12, 18; 14. 19; 2 Tim. 2. 22.—w Matt. 5. 83 
2 Cor. 7.1; Eph. 5. 5.—» 2 Cor. 6. 1. 





But this peaceable fruit of a nost 
turbulent tree will be yielded only to 
them which are exercised, that is, 
trained and educated, thereby. Trial 
yields bitterness and hardness to the 
wrong spirit. 

12. Wherefore—In view of the 
rich harvest of fruit derivable from 
suffering for righteousness’ sake, our 
author sounds a trumpet eall of cheer 
and triumph to the racers in the Christ- 
ian course (verses 1, 2) who are be- 
coming faint and wearied (verse 3) 
with persecutions in striving against 
sin. Hands, knees, and feet must 
be inspired with new life and energy. 
Hang down—As if from exhaustion. 
Feeble—As from paralysis. Paths 
—Wheel-tracks or ruts. These should 
be straight that the lame might not 
stumble. - Healed—By the even paths 
and the enlivening influence of the 
cheer and triumph. 

14, Follow peace—The thought of 
peace, continued from verse 11, where 
see note. In spite of persecution, aim 
at peace with all, not only in the 
Church, but without. Holiness—The 
sanctified Christian life, the likeness 
to the Lord, without which none 
shall see him. It is queried by De- 
litzsch and Alford whether God or 
Christ is designated here, and Liine- 
mann thinks it cannot be decided. But 
when the word see is used, as see 
God, (Matt. v, 8, where see note,) or, 
“see the kingdom of heaven,” it is not 
a transient sight, nor, indeed, a sight 
solely at all that is meant, but a per- 
manent acquaintance and fruition. In 
this true sense, though the wicked may 
see Christ in judgment, yet the holy 
will alone see the Lord. 
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ing diligently “lest any man ‘ fail 
of the grace of God; *lest any 
rot of bitterness springing up 
trouble you, and thereby many be 
‘defilel; U6 ¥Lest there be any 
fornicator, or profane person, as 
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Esau, 7 who for one morsel of meat 
sold his birthright. 97 For ye 
know how that afterward, *when 
he would have inherited the bless- 
ing, he was rejected: > for he 
found no ‘place of repentance, 








4, 3.—2 Gen. 25. 33.—w« Gen. 27. 34, 36, 38,— 
6 Chap. 6. 6.—=4 Or, way to change his mind. 








15. Looking diligently—The Greek 
might be rendered episcopizing; the 
word from which bishop is derived. 
Every Christian should be bishop in 
this rc spect, watching for the purity of 
the Church. Root of bitterness— 
Not a principle or an event, but a 
person, who springs up like a poison- 
ous plant in a garden, and whose nox- 
ious quality is contagious. So Christ 
is beautifully called the “root of Da- 
vid;” and, in the Apocrypha, Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes is called “a sinful 
root.” But the allusion here is to 
Deut. xxix, 18: ‘ Lest there should be 
among you a root that beareth gall and 
wormwood.” Trouble—By a curious 
coincidence the Greek words in Deut. 
xxix, 18, “in gall,” év yodq, are the 
same as this trouble, ¢voyA7, with one 
letter transposed. This is, perhaps, a 
slight word-play by our author. The 
Alexandrian text of the Septuagint 
has more nearly the precise words of 
Paul, but Delitzsch thinks that text 
to have been changed into conformity 
with his words. 

16. Fornicator — Who would he 
eminently “a root of bitterness,” de- 
filing the Church. Some so separate 
fornicator by a comma as to preclude 
its being an intended epithet for Esau. 
Esau was said by tradition to have been 
unchaste, butit is not clearly said here; 
while it is clearly said that he was a 
profane person. By that epithet is 
moant a man regardless of sacred 
things, perhaps a scoffer. Esau’s pro- 
fanity was displayed in his undervalu- 
ation of his birthright. Among prim- 
itive nations the firstborn had eminent 
secular rights and honours; but in the 
Abrahamic family it implied a relig- 
jous continuity of lineage, through 
which, according to the Abrahamic 
promise, Messiah was to be born. The 
act of Esau in sclling his birthright, 





was, hence, based in a contemptuous 
scepticism,-a real apostasy from the 
Abrahamic faith, (so a proper warning 
against apostasy,) which apostasy de- 
scended in the Kdomite line. Jehovah 
could not be the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Esau, for Esau and his line 
contemned him. 

17. Ye know— As Israclites you 
are all familiar with the memorable 
history. No place of repentance— 
That is, room or chance for successful 
or accepted repentance; repentance ob- 
taining restoration. Such is the mean- 
ing of the phrase, locus penitentiw, place 
of repentance, even in the classic au- 
thors. Clemens Romanus says, “The 
Lord hath given a place of repentance 
(that is, a chance for accepted repent- 
ance) to those wishing to turn to him.” 
And Livy the historian, ‘Leaving a 
place of repentance ””—that is, a chance 
of repentance that would obtain par- 
don. The interpretation given by some 
modern commentators, that no favour- 
able change in Isaac’s mind towards Esau 
is meant by repentance, is untenable ; 
for repentance would be no proper 
term for such a change, as it would 
imply previous wrong in Isaac. The 
meaning here, then, is, that Esau’s tears 
and prayers afforded no chance for fa- 
your, or regaining his birthright. The 
divine will had fundamentally settled 
the Messianic line, and Isaac’s intlex- 
ibility was the expositor of that will. 
It was not, however, a question of 
Fsau’s personal salvation, but. of his 
place in the theocratic line. It was 
perfectly competent for Hsau to repent 
of his sins and be saved; but no re- 
pentance could re-purchase his sold 
birthright. Yet it is probable that 
Esau’s repentance was as profane as 
his sale. No faith in the sacred Mes- 
sianic family hope, no trust in Jeho- 
vah, inspired it. It was a selflsh.anx- 
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1S For ye are not come unto 
“the mount that might be touched, 





ce Exod, 19. 12, 18, 19; 20. 18; Deut. 4. 11; 


5, 22; Rom. 6. 14; 8. 15; 2 Tim. 1. 7. 








iety to recover a lost supremacy. The 
wild hunter, the fierce Edomite, had 
become by fixed habit his permanent 
nature. So was he appropriate type 
of that Judaism toward which these 
Hebrews were vibrating. There was 
plenty of Jewish tears, grief over fall- 
en temple and nation, but no faith in 
her Messiah, and so no possible accep- 
table repentance. 


4. INSPIRATIONAL.—In view of our 
Mount Zion, so superior to Sinai, 
let us have grace and confidence, 
18-29. 

18. Foor—In view of the above 
warning of forfeiting their birthright 
by relapsing from the gospel dispensa- 
tion into the Sinaitie, he will draw 
them a symbolic picture of the two. 
Ye are not come—‘he word come, 
here and in verse 22, is signifieant. It 
is said, (Deut. iv, 11:) “Ye came near 
and stood under the mountain; and the 
mountain burned with fire unto the 
midst of heaven, with darkness, clouds, 
and thick darkness.” The journeyings 
of Israel are typical of our probation- 
ary journey in life and history. The 
Jew has only arrived as far as Sinai; 
we Christians have attained to Zion. 

Bengel, followed by Delitzsch, finds 
in the two pictures a series of partic- 
ulars, amounting each to seven, which 
are in some degree antithetical. 


1. The mountain 1. Mount Zion, 
(Sinai) that can 
be touched. 
2. Kindled fire. 2. City of the liy- 
ing God. 
Myriads of an- 
gels and first- 


3. Dense clouds. 85. 


born, 

4. Darkness. 4. God the judge 
of all. 

5. Storm. . 5. Spirits of just 
perfected. 


6. Sound of the 6. 
trumpet. 


Jesus, mediator 
of the new coy- 
enant. 

Blood of sprink- 
ling. 


4. Voice of words. 1. 


An understanding of this tabulated 
parallelism is facilitated by a compar- 
ison with a similar tabulation in our 
notes to Gal. iv, 22-26. The same two 
things are illustrated in both tables, 
naniely, the old theocracy, or Judaism, 
and the new, or Christianity. Both 
are furnished for the same purpose, 
namely, to prevent a relapse from the 
new to the old. In both cases the 
two mountains, Sinai and Zion, form 
the basis of the whole conceptual 
framework. And it is curions to note 
that as in Galatians the reader finds 
the actual name Zion to be omitted, 
so, by the best readings here, the ac- 
tual name of Sinai is omitted. The 
term mount is, in fact, absent from 
the text of so many good manuscripts 
that both Lachmann and Alford omit. 
it; but the sentence is thereby so 
lamed, that Delitzseh holds it to have 
been omitted by the earelessness of an 
early copyist. Tischendorf’s text reads, 
Ye are not come to a wuched and 
kindled (lighted to full conflagration) 
Jire, and to black clouds, and darkness, 
and tempest. Perhaps the phenomena 
crowning the mount are named as an 
elegant implication of the mountain; 
or, rather, we might say the fire stands 
for the mountain itself, as voleane wou'd 
stand for the mountain in which it 
rages, or as a burning building is 
called “a conflagration.” Yet Alford’s - 
view may be best, namely, that the au- 
thor’s mind has mount here, thongh 
the word is unwritten until the oppo- 
site Mount Zion is reached in verse 21. 
Might be touched—That isa tan gible 
material mountain, thovgh it was for- 
bidden to be touched, in Exodus op. 
12, 13. Bengel interprets as “Voht- 
ning-touched,” that is, by God; Words- 
worth, @ mountain that had to be groped 
after, that is, in the darkness; a sense 
justified indeed by the Greek word for 
touched, but hardly making a eon- 
grnous idea. The mount was a ma- 
terial object, and all the particulars as- 
cribed to it in this passage are physieal 
and sensible. Nevertheless the literal 
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and that burned with fire, nor un- 
to blackness, and darkness, and 
tempest, 2&9 And the sound of a 
trumpet, and the voice of words; 
which voice they that heard ¢en- 
treated that the word should not be 
spoken to them any more: 20 For 
they could not endure that which 
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mourtain is really the base on which 
is overlaid the conception of old Juda- 
ism. Our author does not merely tell 
his readers that they have not come 
unto the literal Sinai; but that they 
have truly gone beyond the Sinaitic 
dispensation aid come to the Zionie. 
Blackness—The dense dark cloud en- 
circling the mountain on whose summit 
was the fire, shadowing the lower sides 
of the mountain with darkness, while 
from the cloud and darkness issned the 
tempest. 

19. Trumpet— Note on 1 Thess. 
iv, 16. Voice of words—From the 
fire at the summit. 

20. While 18 and 19 give the esscn- 
tial particulars of the Sinaitic seene, 
20 and 21 are added as the aggrava- 
tions of the fearfulness of the whole. 
Endure that. ..commanded—Name- 
ly, the law that if even a beast touch 
the mountain, it shall be stoned. 
The command that the intruding beast 
should be slain is in Exodus xix, 13. 
This command they could not endure. 
Tf the English reader will place namely 
before and he will get the meaning. Or 
thrust. ..dart is rejected by the best 
‘authorities. 

21. And...Moses said—Drop out 
that, which is not in the Greek, and 
enclose so...sight in a parenthesis. 
I exceedingly fear. . .quake—These 
words ure not in the Exodus narrative. 
In Deut. ix, 19, Septuagint, the Greek 
for I exceedingly feared occurs. They 
there describe Moses’s fear of the an- 
ger of Jekovah at the violation of the 
decalogue by the peovle. Liinemann 
says, that our author transferred these 
words by aslip of memory. Erasmus, 
Beza, Stuart, and others conjecture 
that he writes them from a traditional 
account; Calovius attributes them to 
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wis commanded, ¢ And if so munch 
as a beast touch the mountain, it 
shall be stoned, or thrust through 
with adart: 20 ‘And so terrible 
was the sight, that Moses said, I ex- 
ceedingly fear and quake: 22 But 
ye are come Sunto mount Zion, 
band unto the city of the living 








SF Exod. 19, 16— @ Gal. 4. 26; Rev. 3. 12; 21, 2, 10, 
h Phil. 3. 20. 








his original inspiration; Rosenmiiller, 
Stier, and Delitasch hold that he does 
not mean that Moses used these very 
words, except mentally, but that the 
words, as in Deut. ix, 19, are used to 
express Moses’s emotions at the Sina- 
itic scene. Stuart says: ‘It is implicd, 
however, [that Moses trembled, } where 
it is said that ‘all the people in the 
camp trembled,’ and Moses was with 
them.” 

22. Are come unto—In your his- 
toric progress you have attained to. 
Note, ver. 18. A scene infinitely more 
joyful opens before them than saluted 
and appalled the trembling Israel. As 
Sinai represents the terrors of the law, 
Zion stands for the glories of the gos- 
pel. The old mountain is basis-sym- 
bol of the pitiless decalogue; the new, 
is the basis of all the conceptions of 
merey and glory contained in the 
blessed gospel. Coneretely, the old is 
the basis of the Jewish Church; the 
new, is basis of the New Testament 
Church. Mount Zion—Delitzsch asks 
with much persistence, what and where 
is this mount Zion? Bengel had said 
it is “the seat of the new covenant; ” 
which Delitzsch condemns as present- 
ing no idea at all. He thence main- 
tains that this mount Zion is in the 
highest heaven, (note on 2 Cor. xii, 2,) 
and is the abode celestial of God him- 
self.. So that the antithesis here is, 
mount Sinai in the desert and mount 
Zion in the third heaven! Of course, 
such an antithesis is utterly incongru- 
ous. To his question, Where is this 
mount Zion? we answer by asking, 
Where is this mount Sinai? And 
our reply to both questions is, that the 
literal, material mount Sinai is in the 
Arabian desert, and the literal mount 
Zion is in Jerusalem. But these two 
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God, the heavenly Jerusalem, ‘and| gels, 28 To the gencral assem- 


to an innumerable company of an- 





4 Deut, 32.2; Psa. 68.17; Jude 14, 


bly and church of the firstborn, 
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literal mountains are the representa- 
tive bases of two systems of concep- 
tion and truth, the one forming the 
doctrines and institutes of the old 
Church, and the other of the new. In 
the peculiar style of our author the 
first of these two systems is described, 
or, rather, merely implied, uuder a de- 
scription of the physical scene at the 
Sinaitic lawgiving. The second of the 
two systems is aescribed by first giv- 
ing the physical symbolical base, name- 
ly, the mountain and city, and then a 
glowing series of holy idealities which 
are also divine realities, the clear re- 
vealing of which, is the glory of the 
new dispensation, the unity of which 
constitutes the doctrine of Christian- 
ity, and the faitliful believers of which 
are the new Church. This bringing 
the significance of the two mountains 
into congruous relations saves us from 
mounting in Delitzsch’s exegetical bal- 
loon to the third heavens. 

The same in principle, though vary- 
ing in details, is the Jerusalem of Gal. 
iv, 25, 26, where see our notes. There 
we distinguish, 1. The physical Jeru- 
salem of walls and houses. 2. The old 
mystical Jerusalem; namely, the old 
covenant dispensation and Church. 
8. The heavenly Jerusalem; our new 
theocracy, or dispensation, identical 
with the “beloved city” of Rev. xx, 9. 
4. The glorified Jerusalem of Rev. xxi, 
which, after the advent, descends from 
heaven to earth. 

We propose, however, to modify Ben- 
gel’s sevenfold gospel symbols given 
above, and we suggest the following 
scheme ; (giving of the first term, ver, 22, 
of the seven a literal translation of the 
Greck, which is without the article:) 
1. Zion, mountain and city of living God, 
heavenly Jerusalem, which is the sym- 
bolic locality of the universal Church, 
into full communion with which we 
have come by faith in Christ. 2. Myri- 
ads, a festal assembly of angels, who 
conceptually hover over the Church, 
visible by faith. 3. The historic Church 
of the firstborn, (verse 23,) through 


all ages, in the body and on earth, yet 
whose names are written in heaven, 
anticipatively associated thereby with 
angels. 4. God, undcr whom all areas 
judge, in both the kingly and jud-cial 
sense of the Hebrew word. And as 
thus fur, uuder God, we have had four 
universals, so next we have rather three 
specialties belonging to the new dispen- 
sation, namely: 5. Disembodied spirits 
of the thus fur saved and made perfect. 
6. Jesus the mediator, (verse 24,) by 
whom they have been thus perfected. 
7. The blood through which he has 
wrought their perfecting. And it is 
this advance from tlie old to the new 
which is attained by substituting our 
scheme for Bengel’s. 

In this our sevenfold scheme the 
words city of the living God... heav- 
enly Jerusalem, are simply an expand- 
ing identification of mount Zion, and 
so designate, unlike Bengel’s scheme, 
a single object. As Sinai was concep- 
tual seat of the old coveuant, this mag- 
nificent series of epithets is name of 
the conceptual seat of the new, which 
forms term 1 of the above seven. 

And now, approaching this mystic 
Jerusalem, we descry a twofold glori- 
ous company, namely, term 2, the an- 
gels, and, 3, the firstborn. To an in- 
numerable—Literally, to myriads of 
angels, who are a general assembly; 
in the Greck, wavyytper, the classic 
name of a general assemblage of a 
whole people to celebrate any public 
festivity, as public games, sacrifices, 
ete. Hence a festal assembly. The col- 
lection of holy angels are here go called 
as being a joyous body ever celebrating 
the glories of God. 

23. While angels ere a finished 
Church above, in future communion 
with them is a Church below. First- 
born—tThe term literally designates an 
eldest son. But as the eldest enjoyed, 
by Jewish and patriarchal law, a high 
supremacy, so the word is figuratively 
used to designate any superior or su- 
preme person, whether eldest or not. So 
Israel, and Ephraim, and the Messiah, 
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‘which are ° written in heaven, and 
to God ™the Judge of all, and 
to the spirits of just men "made 


Z Luke 10. 20; Phil. 4.3; Rev. 13. 8——6 Or, en- 
rolled.—m Gen. 18, 25; Psa. 94. 2. —- 7 Phil. 


are each termed God’s firstborn. Wxod. 
LVaioe J OTK, Os Peal XX KIX; (20. 
And so our author considers his He- 
brews to be, verse 16, and counsels them 
not, like Esau, to sell their birthright. 
And this whole allegory is written to 
prevent their relapsing from their glo- 
rious Christian birthright into Juda- 
ism. In coming into Christianity they 
truly are come into communion with 
the universal Church of the firstborn, 
the historic successional Church liv- 
_ ing on earth in all ages. Written in 
heaven—See our note on Luke x, 20. 
It is the heir of heavenly citizenship 
on earth whose name is registered in 
heaven. Closing term of the first 
four is, God the Judge of all—Fol- 
lowing the Greek order of the words, 
Liinemann and others render this, To 
the Judge (who is) God of all. Al- 
ford, however, vindicates on good 
grounds the English translation. 

The last triad of our seven unfolds 
the nearer and dearer glories, under 
Jesus, of the New Covenant. They 
are, 5, the spirits of the Christian 
brethren now in paradise made per- 
fect; 6, Jesus, who is the mediator 
of the covenant by which they are 
perfected; and, 7, the blood through 
which that consummation has been 
wrought. Yeteven here, as the blood 
of the atonement reflects back upon thie 
old covenant, so also the spirits of the 
ancient saints are presupposed as per- 
fected. They are specially associated 
with Jesus, as being those already actu- 
ally redeemed by him. Spirits—The 
disembodied in the intermediate state 
of paradise, or hades. Note, xi, 39, 40; 
1 Pet. iii, 10; Luke xxiv, 39; Acts 
vii, 59. Just—By faith, pardon, and 
sanctification. Made perfect — Not 
simply made perfect in holiness; not 
merely complete by the finishing of 
earthly life and the dropping of bodily 
infirmities; but brought through Christ 
to the completed stage of a glorified 
yet disembodied spirit. There is a per- 











perfect, 24 And to Jesus °the me- 
diator of the new ‘covenant, and 
to Pthe blood of sprinkling, that 


3.123 ch. 11. 40.—-oCh 8. 6; 9, 15,—7 Or, test 
ament.—p Exod, 24. 8; ch. 10, 22; 1 Pet. 1. 2. 


fected resurrection stage and state, the 
ultimate completion of completions and 
perfecting of perfections yet to come, 
even for tliese spirits made perfect. 
And these disembodied paradisaic spir- 
its are waiting for us, for without us 
they cannot attain that final resurrec- 
tional perfection. 

24. Jesus—As Moses at Sinai wis 
the mediator of the old covenant, so 
Jesus at Zion is the mediator of the 
new. Centrally, this mediator stands 
in the picture amid the spirits made 
perfect by the blood. The blood of 
sprinkling — The true cleansing cffi- 
eacy of the atoning death figured as a 
sprinkled blood. Bengel has several 
pages on the physical biood of Jesus, 
(dubiously followed by Alford in a few 
lines,) which strike us asa most repul- 
sive superstition. Speaketh — The 
blood of Christ, like the blood of 
Abel, has a voice; and it speaks bet- 
ter things; for as the blood of Abel 
spoke wrath on his murderer, the 
blood of Jesus speaks pardon and sal- 
vation. The true reading sceins to he, 
not better things, but simply better 
than. That of not being in the Grevk, 
the true reading is, that speaketh 
better than Abel. 

In 18-24 we have a contrastive pic- 
ture showing the gloom of the Judaistie 
and the glory of the Christian dispensa- 
tion. It is introduced to show tke fatal 
folly of the Hebrews’ selling their birth- 
right, by apostatizing from the former 
to the latter. Our author now (25-29) 
emphasizes that folly by showing that 
Zion has its terrors on impenitence as 
terrible as those of Sinai. There’ is a 
law in the gospel, a penalty upon un- 
belief. God is a consuming fire 
(verse 29) under every dispensition. 

In the Zionie dispensation there is 
a Speaker who speaks from heaven, as 
there was one in the Sinaitic who 
spoke from earth, 25. It is the same 
Speaker as he who shook the ground 
at Sinai; and he promises that once 
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speaketh better things athan that 
of Abcl. 25 See that ye refuse 
not him that speaketh: for ‘if 
they escaped not who refused him 
that spake on earth, much more 
shall not we escape, if we turm 
away from him that speaketh from 
heaven: 26 * Whose voice then 
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shook the earth: but now he hath 
promised, saying, t Yet once more 
I shake not the earth only, but also 
heaven, 27 And this word, Yet 
once more, signifieth “the remov- 
ing of those things that * are shak- 
en, as of things that are made, that 
those things which cannot he shak- 





q@Gen. 4. 10; chap. 11. 4.7 Chap. 2. 2, 3: 3.17; 
10: 23,—-s Wxod, 19. 18 —t Haggal 2. 6. 


u Psa, 102. 26; Matt. 24. 35; 2 Pet. 3. 10; Rev. 21. L 
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more he will shake the sky as well as 
ground. This Speaker, through both 
dispensations, is, therefore, the same, 
namely, Jesus-Jehovah, 26. And this 
promise of a greater shaking than that 
of Sinai signifieth a removing of the 
shaken things, namely, the old cove- 
nant; which removable things are 
tliereby scen to be transient, yet imply- 
ing an underlying permanent domain 
that is irremovable and eternal—the 
Messianic kingdom, verse 27. We, ac- 
eepting this irremovable and eternal 
kingdom, should serve God with 
godly fear, (28,) for the refuser to 
hear the earthly-heavenly Speaker will 
find a consuming fire in our God. 

25. See—Uttered, as Delitzsch says, 
with the uplifted warning finger. Him 
—The Son of God, as the Jehovah and 
Logos of both Testaments. Spake on 
earth—lIn the trumpets, thunders, and 
voice from Sinai. Him that speaketh 
from heaven—Not simply the ascend- 
ed Jesus; but the Logos, Lord alike of 
Sinai and Zion. For it was he who 
uttered the prophecy of Ilaggai, quoted 
next verse. It was the sume I who 
shook the carth at Sinai, and who prom- 
ised by Haggai to shake both heaven 
and earth at the first advent. 

26. He—See note on the last verse. 
Then. ..now—At Sinai then, at Zion 
now. ‘Tie former the inauguration of 
Mosaicism, the latter of Christianity. 
Barth...also heaven—Delitzsch and 
Alford labour painfully to refer the lat- 
ter shaking to Christ’s second advent to 
judge the world. The antithesis, then, 
would be vetween the scene of Sinai 
and the final conflagration and renewal 
of the earth. This is, again, a very 
incongruous antithesis. The shaking 
of Sinai would be physically a very in- 
significant event, out of all comparison 





with such a mundane revolution as the 
earth’s destruction. Alford fully urges 
that “it is wrong to understand this 
shaking of the mere breaking down of 
Judaism.” But surely the overthrow 
of the old dispensation wus as import- 
ant an event as its first establishment. 
The inauguration of the new kingdom 
by Christ's first advent was an im- 
mensely more stupendous event than 
the first inauguration of the law. Sym- 
bolically, Zion is a far taller mountain 
than Sinai. As’a physical phenomenon, 
the proper antithesis to the day of Si- 
nai is the day of Pentecost. See our 
notes on Acts ii, 1-4. On that day 
heaven and earth were shaken physi- 
cally, and as broadly as at Sinai, and 
with an infinitely sublimer  signifi- 
cance; a significance pervading all the 
Christian ages. 

21. This word, (or formula,) Yet 
once more—The passage is quoted 
from Haggai ii, 6, and reads, according 
to the Septuagint, “ Yet once, it is a 
little while, and I will shake the 
heavens, and the earth, and sea, and dry 
land.” And, (verse 21,) “I will shake 
the heavens and the earth.” This 
shaking of all, typified by the pente- 
costal physical shaking, is symbolically 
wrought with wonderful grandeur hy 
the power spiritual, civil, and political 
of Christianity, through all the seas 
and lands of our earth. Removing... 
as of things that are made—Made 
in a deprecatory sense; fabricated, 
manufactured, in contrast with things 
intrinsically permanent and eternal. 
Things made are the transitory; things 
unmade are irremovable and forever 
remain. The forms of the old dispen- 
sation were made, and so transient; 
the underlying kingdom of God is 
immutable, and must remain. 
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en may remain. 28 Wherefore 
we receiving a kingdom which 
cannot be moved, *let us have 
erace, whereby we may serve God 
acceptably with reverence and god- 
ly fear: 29 For * our God isa con- 
suming fire. 





9 Or, let ws hold fust.—v Exod, 21.17; Deut. 
24: 9.3: Psa. 50. 3; 97.3; Isa. 66. 15; 2 Thess. 
es chap, 10. 27.-—a Rom, 12. 10; 1 Thess, 
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CHAPTER XIUL 
t Pee abrotherly love continue. 

2 "Be not forgetful to enter- 
tain strangers: for thereby ‘some 
have entertained angels unawares. 
3 “Remember them that are in 
bonds, as bound with them; and 


b! Matt. 25. 853. Rom, 12, 13; 1_Tim, 3. 2; 
1 Pet. 4. 9,—e Gen. 18, 3.—d Matt. 25. 36; 
poe 12, 15; 1 Cor. 12. 26; Col. 4, 18; 1 Pet. 





28. Receiving a kingdom—That 
kingdom, once underlying Mosaicism, 
now underlies Christianity. We stand, 
therefore, upon an immutable basis. 
On that basis we may serve God ac- 
ceptably. Yet not with unmingled 
joy A godly fear yet remains, not 
as to the trucness of our basis, not as 
to the faithfulness of God, but as to 
our own faithfulness. Our Hebrews 
may relapse from the true basis of 
Christianity to the false foundations of 
old Judaism—from Zion to Sinai. 

29. For—Before this for the Greek 
has a most pregnant and. Its mean- 
ing is, And all this fear is right, for, 
ete. God... fire—Quoted from Deut. 
iv, 24, “For the Lord thy God is a con- 
suming fire, evena jealous God.” It was 
a fearful reason given by Moses to warn 
tliem from forsaking the old covenant 
and apostatizing to idolatry; it is now 
repeated to warn these Hebrews agaist 
relapsing into obsolete Judaism. We 
might place the emphasis on our, and 
then the meaning would be, that the 
God of Zion is as retributive as the 
God of Sinai. But the true emphasis 
is upon fire, and the meaning is, that 
our God is not pure grace, but also 
justice. And with this most solemn 
sentence closes the author’s argument 
aud exhortation against apostasy. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
= PERgONAL._Admonitions and sal- 
utations to the Jerusalem Church, 
1-21. 

Though this epistle begins as a treat- 
ise and continues as an oration, it ends 
us a personal letter, 

}. Brotherly love—A sirgle word, 
used in the classics of love between 
brothers aud sisters. The Jews ap- 








plied the word brother to any Jew; the 
Christians appropriated it from a racial 
use toa religious one. Continue—It 
had existed in past times; it was liable 
to be broken by tendencies to apos- 
tasy; let it be firm and permanent. 
Entertain strangers—A branch of 
brotherly love. Tlie absence of ho- 
tels in the Kast made hospitality a car- 
dinal virtue. The itinerant servants of 
Christ ever needed an itinerant home. 
Entertained angels unawares—A 
beautiful allusion to Abraham (Genesis 
xviii) and to Lot, Genesis xix, 1-3. Our 
author does not suppose that his read- 
ers will ever entertain an angel in like 
manner, but the entertainers of Clirist- 
ian ministers have often in past times 
found that they entertained something 
better than angels, namely, messengers 
of salvation to the family. The succes- 
sive phrases, continue, be not forget- 
ful, remember, are forms of reminder 
of virtues which had existed but were li- 
able to perish from negligence. Many { 
a Christian at the present day is lost to | 
the Church because, in going toa new | 
locality, he is received by the Church — 
there with inhospitality and neglect. 
Christian sociulity is a virtue of great 
churclily value, and ministers should 
emphasize it in their teachings. 

3. Remember them that are in 
bonds—From the travelling brother to 
be entertained, transition is easily made 
to the brethren in prison. As bound 
with them—As if their bonds were 
your bonds, since ye are oue in Christ, 
liable to the same persevutious. Suffer 
—The common lot of all in the body 
and so demanding a common syimpit- 
thy between those in common lot. To 
learn from our own sufferings to sym- 
pathize with sufferers is a very vali 
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them which suffer adversity, as be- 
ing yourselves also in the body. 
4 Marriage 7s honourable in all, 
and the bed undefiled: ¢ but whore- 
mongers and adulterers God will 
judge. & Let your conversation be 
without covetousness; and ‘ be con- 
tent with such things as ye have: 
for he hath said, ¢I will never leave 


thee, nor forsake thee. 6 So that 
we may boldly say, » The Lord zs 
my helper, and I wili not fear what 
manshalldountome. ¥% 'Remem- 
ber them which ‘have the rule 
over you, who have spoken unto 
you the word of God : * whose faith 
follow, considering the end of their 
conversation: S$ Jesus Christ ! the 











é1 Cor. 6.9; Gal. 5. 19; Eph. 5. 5; Col. 3.5, 65 
Rev, 22. 15.——f Matt. 6. 25; Phil. 4.11; 1 Tim. 
6, 6.—g Gen, 28.15; Deut. 31.6; Joshua 1. 4; 





1 Chron. 28. 20; Psa. 37. 25.—h Psa, 27.1; 118. 6, 
—i Ver. 17.—1 Or, are the guides, Chap. 
6. 12. ——/ John 8. 58; chap. 1.12; Rev. 1. 4. 














able piece of education—an education 
of the heart. 

4, That social life may be peaceful 
married life must be pure. Marriage 
is honourable—The verb should, un- 
questionably, be in the imperative, like 
the main verbs in the three previous 
verses and in verse 5. Render it, Let 
marriage be (held) among you honourable 
in all respects, and the marriage bed be 
undefiled; for (not but) fornicators and 
adulterers God will judge. The Greek 
attains a solemn emphasis, unattainable 
by the English, by closing the sentence 
with God. The implication is, men 
may disregard the law of chastity, legis- 
lators and judges may sect human laws 
against it; but there is a tinal judge by 
whom it will be avenged—God. 

5. Conversation—Y our daily course 
and character in life. Covetousness 
—The enemy of hospitality, liberality, 
and peace. Content—Not excluding 
proper effort to better your condition, 
but securing tranquillity in the condi- 
tion that results, and meeting all dis- 
advantages with equanimity. For he— 
God. Hath said—Our happy equanim- 
ity is not based on a stoical reliance on 
self, but on a divine basis. The faith- 
fuluezs of God underlies us. He and 
I, as Delitzsch tells us, are used in 
pot t-biblical Hebrew as mystical names 
of God. Neverleave...forsake thee 
—In substance this promise repeatedly 
occurs In the Old Testament, bit never 
in exact words. Thus one, a modifica- 
tion, occurs (Septuagint) in Josh. i, 5: 
“T will never forsake thee nor over- 
look thee.” Yet it is remarkable that 
the exact words given by our author 
are found in Philo, i, 430, 26. It is 

» by all agreed that the coincidence is too 


peculiar to be accidental. Linemann 
says, “Possibly, as Bleek and De Wette 
believe, the author has quoted it di- 
rectly from Philo. But possibly, also, 
the expression, as here found and in 
Philo, may have been stereotyped into 
a proverb.” Delitzsch suggests that 
the passage had assumed this form in 
the liturgical service of the synagogue, 
and thence may have been used by 
both Philo and our author. We know 
no law that forbids an inspired author 
to quote an uninspired. Paul quoted 
the Greek poets; Jude quotes the book 
of Enoch, and our author may have 
quoted Philo. 

6. Boldly—Based on the primitive 
rock of God’s own promise, how bold 
may we not be! Helper— Psalm 
exvill, 6. What man—More properly, 
a direct question: What can man do? 

7. Remember—as of the departed. 
Have the rule—Rather, the leaders of 
you. Eind of their conversation— 
The close and outcome of their life and 
career. The phrase suggests, but does 
not express, the martyrdom of at least 
some Of their leaders. Long ago, near- 
ly thirty years, Stephen was martyred. 
this our Paul having then consented 
James, brother of John, was slain by 
Herod about twenty years previous; 
aud James, bishop of Jerusalem, per-. 
haps about two years before this epistle 
was received. Of course, during the 
shirty years since Stephen many a 
Church official had deceased, leaving a 
memory to which Paul could refer as 
exemplar. 

8. What is (verse 7) that end or out- 
come? It is Jesus Christ, the immn- 
table. His double name is given in 
solemn emphasis. The eternity of his 
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same yesterday, and to day, and 
forever. 9% ™Benot carried about 
with divers and strange doctrines: 
for it is a good thing that the lieart 
be established with grace; "not 
with meats, which have not prof- 
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ited them that have been occupied 
therein. 10 °We have an altar, 
whereof they have no right to 
eat which serve the tabernacle. 
BI For P the bodies of those beasts, 
whose blood is brought into the 











m Eph, 4. 14: 5.6; Col. 2. 4, 8; 1 John 4, 1.— 
n Rom. 14. 17: Col, 2. 16; 1 Tim. 4, 3. 





sameness consists in this, that the to- 
day is an ever movable standpoint. 
Take whatever to-day you please, and 
Christ was the same yesterday, and 
will be the same to-morrow, and so on 
forever. 

9. Fixed on Christ, the immutable, be 
not carried about like a wind-whirled 
ship. The winds by which, as coming 
from different quarters, the ship is 
whirled and hurled about, are divers 
and strange doctrines. Probably the 
true reading is, Be not carried away; 
and then it suggests a being driven to 
an unknown destiny. Divers refers 
to their number and variety, strange 
to their unnatural and unchiristian char- 
acter. Eistablished—Firmly based on 
the ever same Jesus Christ. With, 
or, rather, by grace, and not by meats. 
Tt is debated whether reference is here 
made to sacrificial meats eaten in idol 
temples or to meats ascetically avoided 
by religious vegetarians. But the altar 
of verse 10 is undoubtedly suggested by 
the word meats in this verse, and so in- 
dicates a reference to sacrificial meats. 
And,as Linemann wellargues, profited 
scems to refer not to abstaining, but to 
the eating of meats. An altar—We 
Christians discard all Jewish contro- 
versy touching sacrificial meats, for 
we have a sacrificial altar apart from 

-all Jews. To the question, What is it 
that our author designates by the term 
altar? an obvious answer is, “ The 
table of the Lord,” whereon the em- 
blem of the Victim is partaken, and 
from whieh all but the believing Christ- 
ian are excluded, Aud, knowing as we 
do that the “table” existed in the full 
knowledge of our author, we cannot 
imagine that there should not have 
been in his mind some reference to it. 
Others have understood by altar the 
cross on which the real sacrifice was 
offered. But the real altar, or the deep 





reality symbolized by the word altar, 
has no material shape or nature. Tho - 
“table,” the cross, and the altar, are all 
but terms and images by which the 
saving power of the atonement is rep- 
resented, the participation of which is 
limited to living faith. The propitiatory 
merits of Christ are at once the table, 
the altar, and the food by which the 
sinner lives. No right to eat—For 
they possess not the faith by which 
that aliment is received. Serve the 
tabernacle—The tabernacle built by 
Moses in the wilderness, which was 
the scene and emblem of Hebrew sacri- 
fices; and was succeeded, when Jeru- 
salem became the capital, by the tem- 
ple built by Solomon, and rebuilt by 
Zerubbabel, and re-rebuilt, by Herod. 
The tabernacle was in tlie desert in 
the centre of the camp of the hosts 
of Israel, and our author, as matter of 
doctrine, refers to it as the primitive 
institution rather than to the later tem- 
ple. Yet, while he uses the primitive 
words tabernacle and camp, he uses 
the word city in verse 14, both being 
the same thing so far as the symbol 
was concerned. 

11. For—To illustrate this separa- 
tion between the faithful participant 
and unbeliever. As at the great day of 
atonement the sacrificed animal was car- 
ried out of the limits of camp or city, 
and burned; and as, similarly, Clirist 
was led out of the city to be crucified, 
so do we, his followers, leave the sym- 
bolic “camp” or “city” of Judaism, 
and go out unto him. The Jew is in 
the camp, the city, and we are with 
the crucified One. Outside the city is 
the cross, Apart from the tabernacle 
is the Church, and in the Church is tue 
true altar. The bodies of sacrificed 
beasts were generally eaten by priests 
or people. But there was one pre-cm- 
inent exception, On the great day of 
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sanctuary by the high priest for 
sin, are burned without the cam). 
£2 Wherefore Jesus also, that he 
might ¢sanctify the people with his 
own blood, ‘suffered without the 
gate. 18 Let us go forth there- 
fore unto him without the camp, 
bearing ‘his reproach, 24 ‘For 
here have we no continuing city, 
Lut we seek one to come. 15° By 
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him therefore let us offer ’ the sac- 
rifice of praise to God continually, 

that is, ¥ the fruit of er lips, * giv- 
ing thanks to his name. 16 * But 
to do good and to communicate for- 
get not: for with such sacrifices 
God is well pleased. LY 7Obey 
them that *have the rule over you, 
and submit yourselves: for *they 
watch for your souls, as they that 








ao Hos, 14, pore to.—« Rom. 
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atonement the blood of the victim was 
brought into the sanctuary and sprin- 
kled on the altar for sin, but the body 
of the beast, instead of being made a 
banquet for the people, was taken from 
the camp while in the desert, and from 
the city in later ages, and burned 
without. 

i2. Jesus, the antitype, in like man- 
ner suffered without the gate. Here- 
in was pictured the divine secession 
from Judaism. Tlie true sacrifice was 
limited by no city walls; was housed 
into no tabernacle or temple; was 
universal as the sky beneath which it 
was transacted. 

13. Let us—The followers of the 
Crucified. Go—Ashewent. Ile went 
out of the material city, Jerusalem; we 
go out of the mystical city, Judaism. 
This is a strikiug proof that our epistle 
was addressed to Jerusalem. Bearing 
his reproach—The scorn, oppression, 
and persecution of the Jerusalem hier- 
archy and its partisans, under which 
our author’s beloved “Hebrews” were 
suffering. Let us go, is his cheering 
word of command; bearing his re- 
proach, are his words of holy patience 
and defiance. 

14. Here—In Judaism, the mystic 
old Jcrusalem. The words have, we 
think, no reference to our transitory 
abode on earth. One to come—Chirris- 
tianity, the mystic new Jerusalem be- 
low, the earthly counterpart and pre- 
paratory for the New Jerusalem above. 
Though the localities outside the city of 
Jerusalem, where the victim was sacri- 
ficed, look bare and desolate, yet mys- 





tically, outside the old Judaism, there 
is the future evangelic city to come. 
There is the mystic temple, the true 
Church; within it is the true altar, the 
“table of the Lord,” the banquet of his 
atoning grace. From the old and past, 
let us go to the new and future. This 
symbolism of the mystical earthly Je- 
rusalem must not be confounded with 
that of the eclebrated new Jerusalem of 
Revelation xxi, though merging often in 
thought and in reality into it. 

15. This mystical Jerusalem has also 
its sacrifice, namely, of the fruit of 
our lips, which is praise and thanks. 
In reference to man we endure re- 
proach; yet to God our voice is 
holy song. Says Delitzsch:  Aecord- 
ing to xn favourite Old Testament idea, 
thoughts are the branches and twigs, 
aud words the flowers and fruit, 
which, rooted in the mind and heart, 
and springing up thence, shoot forth 
and ripen from the mouth and lips.” 

16. Other sacrifices belong to this 
new city, namely, to do good and to 
coramunicate; that is, impart bene 
factions. 

17. Have the rule over you—A 
prolix and not very correct rendering 
of words signifying (as in ver. 7) your 
leaders, or guides. Both verses imply 
certainly a distinction betweeu laity 
and ministry. We have rather a dis- 
tinct view of the Chureh polity at Je- 
rusalem in Acts xxi, 18, (where see 
notes,) indicating th: tt St. James was 

resident apostle with subordinate el- 
ders. The words obey, or frust, and 
submit, or yield, concede to, imp'y a 
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must give account, that they may 
do it with joy, and not with gricf: 
for that és unprofitable for you. 
G8 Pray for us: for we trust we 
have *a good conscience, in all 
things willing to live honestly. 
19 But I beseech you ‘the rather 
to do this, that I may be restored 
to you the sooner. 20 Now ‘the 
God of peace, ‘that brought again 
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from the dead our Lord Jesus, 
Ethat great Shepherd of the sheep, 
‘through the blood of the everlast- 
ing ‘covenant, 2 ‘Make you 
perfect in every good work to do 
his will, °* working in you that 
which is well pleasing in his sight, 
through Jesus Christ; !'to whom 
be glory fur ever and ever. Amen. 

22 And I beseech you, brethren, 





b Rom. 15. 30; Eph. 6. 19; Col. 4.3; 1 Thess, 
5. 25: 2 Thess. 3. 1.—c Acts 23.1; 2 Cor. 1, 12. 
—d Philem. 22.—e Rom. 15. 33; 1'Thess. 5. 23. 
—S Acts 2. 325 1Cor. 6, 14; 2 Cor. 4. 14: Col. 2. 12. 





mental position of trust and acknowl- 
edged authority. Our author endorses 
their ministry as true and, faithful. 
They watch—That is, are sleepless, as 
vigilant shepherds. Account — To 
Godinjudgment. That refers to grief. 

18. For us—Uniting the leaders and 
himself as a common subject of their 
prayers. Paul alone, of all the New 
Testament writers, asks the prayers 
of his readers. 1 Thess. v, 25; 2 Thess. 
iii, 1. Live honestly—aA slight rem- 
iniscence that his character had been 
questioned wt Jerusalem. 

19. But I—Narrowing from us in 
the last verse to himself alone. Re- 
stored—It was St. Paul who had once 
been with them, was snatched from 
them, is now detained from them, 
hopes to be restored to them. This 
entire passage to the end of the epis- 
tle demonstrates that it was written, 
not directly to a general section, as 
Palestine, but to a particular Church. 
Yet though addressed to the mother 
city, it was intended to be treasured 
and read in all the churches. 

20. In the coming two verses the 
epistle proper closes, after the Pauline 
manner, with a benedictory prayer. 
It is offered with a glance of retro- 
spect over the whole epistle. God 
of peace—The formula of Paul alone. 
See Rom. xv, 33; 1 Cor. xiv, 23; 
2 Cor. xiii, 11; Phil iv, 9; 1 Thess. v, 23; 
2 Thess. iii, 16. The whole of this 
chapter has, beginning with brotherly 
love, churclily peace, unity, stability, 
and obedience to pastoral rule, as its 
key-note. And the whole epistle has 
Christian stability and unity under the 
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g Ezekiel_34, 23; John 10, 11.—h Zechariah 
9. 11.—40Or, testament, —i2 Thess. 2. 17; 
1 Peter 5. 10.—d Or, doing—--k Phil. 2. 13.— 
(Gal. 1.5; 2'Tim. 4. 18. 


atoning Christ as its olject. Shep- 
herd of the sheep—Under whom it 
should be one peaceful fold. Blood 
of the everlasting covenant— W hose 
import our epistle has so richly un- 
folded. It is throug]r(or, rather, Greck, 
iz) the blood of the covenant that 
the risen Jesus is the great Shepherd 
of the sheep. In that character, and 
in possession of the power of that 
atoning blood, he wus raised from 
the dead. 

21. Perfect—Symimetrical and com- 
plete. In every good work—In all 
well doing. A perfection of Christian 
life, not consisting only in internal 
emotion, or showing itself mainly by 
outward profession, but manifesting 
itself in all well doing, and rendering 
vocal profession less necessary. His 
will—Which is the expression of per- 
fect right. Working in you—Whilst 
you coéperate with his working. God 
will not work effectually in us unless 
weworkefficiently with him. To whom 
—The nearness of the word Christ in- 
duces many commentators to make 
whom refer to him; and thus to him 
would be ascribed glory for ever and 
ever. But the naming of Christ here 
is comparatively incidental, the main 
subject being God, (verse 20,) so that 
the reference is more probably to him. 
Amen — This closes the epistle, and 
what follows is a personal postscript. 


6. Postscript, 22-25. 


22. Paul here makes earnest request 
for a considerate reception by the He- 
brews of this epistle. I beseech you 
—His letter is full of solemn warn- 
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suffer the word of exhortation: 
for ™I have written a letter uuto 
you in few words. 28 Know ye 
that °our brother Timothy °is set 
at liberty; with whom, if he come 
5 ml Pet, 5.12— 1 Thess. 3. 2. 


ings and deep rebukes, and now, re- 
tracting nothing, he implores a patient 
acceptance. HExhortation — Though 
full of argument, the whole is exhor- 
tation—exhortation to persevere in 
Christian faith, Flew words—F'ew, 
not-as compared with his other epis- 
tles, but few in comparison with the 
vastness of the subject. Written a let- 
ter in few words—A reference to the 
brevity of his letter, characteristic of 
St. Paul alone of all the New Testament 
writers. Comp. Eph. iii, 3; Gal. vi, 11. 

23. Know ye—The Greek form may 
be cither indicative or imperative. But 
it is clear that our writer introduces 
this remark here to inform the He- 
brews that he hopes that Timothy will 
visit them with himself, and that re- 
quires the imperative. The words are 
very conclusive proof that the writer 
is Paul. For, 1.. They accord with 
the relations of Paul with Timothy, 
appearing in every mention of Timo- 
thy, and with no other. 2. The terms 
in which Timothy is mentioned as 
6 adeAgos, “the brother,” are precisely 
the terms in which Timothy is desig- 
nated in 2 Cor. i,1; Col.i,1; 1 Thess. 
iii, 2; and Philemon 1. The words 
is set at liberty, Delitzsch acknowl- 
edges are as well rendered sent on an of- 
ficial mission, (Acts xiii, 3, xv, 30;) and 
what that mission was we learn from 
Phil. ji, 19: “I trust in the Lord Jesus 
to send Timotheus shortly unto you.” 
This was written shortly before the 
epistle to the Hebrews, and fits with 
our present text so perfectly as to 
form a strong probability of unity. 
3. If Timothy returns soon enough for 
Paul’s visit to the Hebrews, then they 
will come together; if not, Paul comes 
alone. Delitzsch says, that there is 
no apparent subordination of Timothy 
here; but assuredly there is. Paul’s 
visit to them is the main fact, Timo- 
thy’s is the incidental. Timothy is as 
subordinate in being an attendant on 
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shortly, I will see you. 24 Salute 
all them Pthat have the rule over 
you, and all the saints. They of 
Italy salute you. 25 4%Grace be 
with you all. Amen. 


o1 Tim, 6, 12.—p Ver. 7, 17.—g Titus 3. 15. 











Paul’s visit, as he is in being sent on a 
mission by Paul to Philippi. 4. The 
words in regard to Timothy’s quick re- 
turn curiously correspond with Paul’s 
words in Phil. ii, 19, 24, where the 
same Greek word for shortly is used. 
In all this is an accumulation of coin- 
cidences not to be set aside. ° 

24, Them that have the rule over 
you—Same word-as in verses 7 and 
15, and signifying leaders. The antith- 
esis here between /eaders and all the 
saints implies a distinct and author- 
ized drawn line between ministry and. 
laity. The doctrine that such distine- 
tion is post-apostolical is inadmissible. 
And the duty of the latter to the for- 
mer is expressed in verse 17 (where see 
notes) in terms rarely used by modern 
Congregationalism. They of Italy— 
That is, (as the best criticism now in- 
terprets the Greek,) the Italian Christ- 
tans. The Greek phrase is, of 4x6 T¢ 
‘Iratiac, they from Italy. The German 
critic Bleek, in reviewing Stuart on 
Hebrews, maintained that the Greek 
aro signified that the they were away - 
from Italy, and so the epistle could 
not have been written in Italy. But 
Stuart triumphantly quoted instances 
where the phrase simply implied ori- - 
gin, or birthplace, or residence. Thus 
John xi, 1: Lazarus, of (amd) Bethany ; 
Lazarus being both a resident of the 
place, and at that time in Bethany. A 
salutation to the Hebrews at Jerusa- 
lem from so wide-spread a body as 
“Ttalian Christians” generally, might 
seem strange. But, 1.: Paul says to 
the Corinthians, (1 Cor. xvi, 19,) “ The 
Churches of Asia salute you.” And 
St. Peter (i Peter i, 1) addresses the 
Churches in Pontus, Galatia, Cappa- 


docia, Asia, and Bithynia. 2.Thelead- 


ing body of Christians in Italy were 
doubtless known to Paul; his writing 
this epistle was doubtless known to 
them; he was authorized in spirit to 
salute the Jerusalem Church in their 


A. D. 64. 


name. 3, What Church was more suit- 
able or more likely to be saluted from 
Rome than the mother Church of all, 
in whose streets Jesus had preached, 
and without whose gates he was cru- 
cified—Jerusalem? And in this we 
have a strong confirmation of the 
judgment of Christian antiquity, un- 
wisely impugned by modern “criti- 
cism,” that this epistle was written to 
the Church of that city. 

25. Grace. ..all—Here, as said in 
our Introduction to this epistle, we 
have St. Paul’s own appointed sign- 
manual given to authenticate his own 
epistle. This was declared by him to 
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be the “token” of his hand in the see- 
ond one of his written epistles extant. 
2 Thess. iii, 17, 18: ‘The salutation 


of Paul with mine own hand, which «s 


the TOKEN in every epistle: so I write, 
The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with you all.. Amen.” In every one 
of Paul’s fourteen epistles is this token 
found. 1 Thess. v, 28; 2 Thess, iii, 18; 
Gal. vi, 18; 1 Cor. xvi, 23; 2 Cor. xiii, 
14; Rom. xvi, 24; Col. iv, 18; Philem. 
25; Eph. vi, 24; Phil. iv, 23; 1 Tim. 
vi, 21; 2 Tim. iv, 22; Tit. iii, 15. This 
seems to be a declaration by the au- 
thor himself that he is ne other than 
Paul 
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THE AUTHOR OF THIS EPISTLE. 


Jamus, the brother of Jesus, and probably the eldest son of Joseph and 
Mary,* was doubtless born at Nazareth, and lived there for years with 
his parents and his younger brothers, Joses, Simon, and Judas, and his 
sisters, mentioned but unnamed in history. He seems to have been 
specially consecrated from his birth as a Nazarite, and to have retained 
through life the strongest traits of that order. As a descendant of 
David ‘he was an intensely national Jew, and expected a heroic Mes- 
sith who should overthrow Rome, and give a more than ancient glory 
and supremacy to Judea and Jerusalem. Ilence he, with his younger 
brothers, looked upon the eldest, Jesus, notwithstanding the purity 
of his youthful character and the supernaturalisms that hovered round 
him, as mistaken if he assumed to be that patriot liberator. Hence, 
too, when his neighbors were amazed at his “wisdom,” Jesus, with 
peculiar pathos, acknowledged himself “a prophet without honour in 
his own house.” During the residence of the family in Galilee, when 
the earnest labours of our Lord in his divine mission drew upon him, 
from his enemies, the imputation of a demoniac, the family—mother 
and brothers—in a panic of unbelief went to bring him home, under 
assumption that his mental facultics had become overstrained by ex- 
citement. That the brothers were, at this time, not of the twelve, is 
certain from the fact that while they were without, the disciples were 
within, the house, listening to the Lord’s discourse. As the eldest 
of these brothers, our James of this epistle must be considered as 
engaged in this family mission to Jesus. 

Later in our Lord’s ministry we have a still more unequivocal 
instance of the unbelief of James and his brothers. As the feast of 
tabernacles was approaching, his brothers proffered their advice to 
him to go and display himself to the world, pointing out the incon- 
sistency of aspiring to be a national leader and yet lurking “in secret.” 


* The question of his and his brothers’ sonship of Mary is discussed in note on Mate 
thew xili, 55. In regard to the three Jameses consult note Matthew x, 2 
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Jesus recognises their wish for his putting himself at the head of the 
worldly expectants of a political Messiah. The hatred of “the world,” 
he tells them, cannot rest on them, for they belong to its party ; as for 
himself, he is a rebuker of its sin, and must bide the Father’s time 
and method of his self-manifestation. It is remarkable that our 
James, who was one, and probably leader and spokesman, of these 
counsellors, uses the word ‘‘ world” in this epistle in the very sense 
of the term as it occurs in our Lord’s reply. 

It was not until after the crucifixion and resurrection that, James, 
with his brothers, emerges from this cloud. Luke (Acts i, 13, 14) 
informs us that they were present at the meeting which chose Mat- 
thias as apostle. Before mentioning them the apostolic list is given, 
clearly separating the apostles from the brothers. In that list two 
Jameses are named, one with his brother John, and the other “James 
the son of Alpheus.” Alphean James was, therefore, an apostle, but 
not a brother of Jesus; our James, then, must have been a brother, 
but not an apostle. The key to his conversion seems to be, in some 
degree, supplied by Paul's statement that the risen Lord ‘‘ was seen 
of James.” 1 Cor. xv. 7. 

Henceforth James resides in Jerusalem with an ever-increasing emi- 
nence. When Peter is released by the angel from prison he bids his 
friends ‘‘Go show these things unto James, and to the brethren.” Acts 
xii, 17. When Paul returns from Arabia to Jerusalem, after his con- 
version, he sees Peter, and of the other apostles none “save James the 
Lord’s brother;” where he is evidently called an ‘‘ apostle,” and also 
*‘the Lord’s brother,” which he would not have been if he were only 
cousin. Gal. i, 19. Fourteen years afterwards Paul comes to the Jeru- 
salem Council, (comp. Acts xv, 2, with Gal. ii, 1,) and finds James (with 
Peter and John) one of ‘‘the pillars.” Gal. ii, 9. Atthe council he sees 
James preside, and hears him pronounce from the Judaic side that liber- 
alized sentence by which Gentile Christianity is excused from circum- 
cision and the ritual, and Paul’s own apostleship is acknowledged. Yet 
it had been ‘‘from James,” professedly, that the ultraists had come to 
Paul’s Gentile field at Antioch, proclaiming the unconditional necessity 
of circumcision to his converts, frightening Peter from his balance, ren- 
dering Barnabas doubtful, and rousing Paul to demand the calling of the 
Council. Amid these elements of disturbance very conspicuous are the 
liberal conservatism and statesman-like dignity of James. Lastly, when 
Paul, at the close of his third missionary tour, visits Jerusalem, James, 
with the elders, received him in state and with an honour that fully 
shows the cordial relation in which each in his own position stood to 
the other. At this point it is difficult to say, with Pressensé, that 
James’s dignity was nothing more than pre-eminence of character. 
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And the official nature of his position is somewhat confirmed by the 
fact that earliest accounts seem to agree that his immediate successor 
was Symeon, another relative of Jesus, and that a successional line of 
fifteen Hebrew bishops, whose names are given by Eusebius, extended 
to the final desolation of Jerusalem under Hadrian. As son of David 
he was lineal heir to the throne at Jerusalem, where he was a Christian 
bishop, and, doubtless, this fact gained immunities for him and for 
Christianity that otherwise could not have existed. 

The strong sympathy of James for his countrymen, his lofty integ- 
rity of character, his deep tinge of asceticism, derived from his life- 
long Nazaritism, won for him the profound reverence of the people 
of Jerusalem with all but the dominating class. ‘‘He was,” says 
Eusebius, ‘‘by all named the Just;” the very adjective applied by 
Matthew to his father Joseph. The traditional description of him is 
given by Hegesippus in a passage found in Eusebius to this effect: 
“He was consecrated from his birth. Wine-and strong drink he drank 
not, never anointed himself with oil, or used the bath. To him alone 
it was permitted to enter the holy place, for he wore no woollen, but 
linen. He was accustomed to go alone into the temple, and would be 
found kneeling upon his knees and praying for the forgiveness of 
' the people, so that his knees became indurated like those of a camel; 
and on account of his ever bowing his knees in worship to God, and 
- pleading for pardon for the people, and, indeed, for his wonderful 
piety, he was called Just, and People’s Fortress.” This description 
. strongly suggests that James, in memory of our Lord’s great predic- 
tion of the doom of Jerusalem, lived in consecrated supplication for 
the remission of that terrible sentence, and for the salvation of his 
people. In spite of his teaching that the Messiah had come in Jesus, 
they revered him as a man of unparalleled holiness, and felt his prayers 
to be the stronghold of public safety. - But there was one proud ruler 
who looked with murderous hatred upon this brother of the Crucificd— 
the high priest Ananus. He was restrained by the Roman powel alone, 
and waited his opportunity for the destruction of the “Just.” The 
chance at length presented itself. 

A brief history of the successive Roman procurators over Judea 
we have given in our vol. iii, p. 233, down to Felix, in A. D. 51, 
who was succeeded by Festus, in A. D. 60, (mote, Acts xxv i) 
who was succeeded on his death by Albinus, in A. D, 62. The mar- 
tyrdom of James we give in the words of Josephus: ‘ Ananus, 
thinking he had a fitting opportunity at the death of Festus, and 
while Albinus was yet on his way, [from Rome,] calls a session of 
the Sanhedrin, and arraigning before it the brother of Jesus called 
the Christ, whose name was James, and certain others, 





bringing 
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accusation against them as transgressors, delivered them over to be 
stoned to death.” : 

As Josephus narrates the governmental action, so Hegesippus (Euse- 
bius, ii, 22) describes the popular side of the movement by which James 
was martyred. The profound piety of James so impressed the city 
that an apprehension arose among the hierarchy that he would carry 
the people with him. On the one hand parties of inquirers resorted 
to him, asking, “What is the (way or) ‘door’ of Jesus?” In other 
words, What is the true view in regard to your crucified brother? To 
these James firmly replied, ‘‘ He is the Saviour;” in consequence of 
which testimony large numbers became believers, Alarmed at this, 
the Jewish leaders conceived a vain hope that James himself might be 
induced to modify his claims before the people, and they made him 
stand upon an eminence of the temple to address an explanation to 
the people. ‘“O Just one,” said they, ‘in whom we all ought to con- 
fide, What is the door of Jesus!” He answered with a loud voice, 
‘« Why ask ye me concerning Jesus, the Sonof man? He sits in heaven 
at the right hand of the great Power, and is about to come in the 
clouds of heaven.” The enraged authorities, with Ananus probably 
as chief mover, then incited the mob to stone him, whilst he, kneeling, 
exclaimed, ‘‘I pray thee, O Father, the Lord God, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” At this moment one of the priests, of 
the sons of Rechab, interposed, saying, “Cease; what du ye? the Just 
one prays for you.” But a certain fuller, taking a club belonging to 
his trade, struck him a fatal blow upon the head, and so ‘‘the Just” 
was martyred. They buried lim upon the spot, and (says the narrator 
whom Hegesippus quotes) his pillar still remains by the temple. 
Hegesippus adds, that “straightway Vespasian besieged them ;” but 
he doubtless conceptually shortens the real interval of time in order to 
trace a connexion between the crime of James’s murder and the pun- 
ishment of the city. Between the priesthood of Ananus and the sicge 
of Jerusalem was a period of several years. 


AUTHENTICITY, DATE, AND STYLE. 


This is in the group of epistles which received but a late general 
recognition in the Church. The most decisive fact in its favour is its 
acceptance into the Peshito, which is the version of the very early 
Syriac Church, where the epistle was first published. It is, therefore, 
an ancient and a home testimony. There is a passage in the Shepherd 
of Hermas, the apostolic father, which appears to be an imitation of 
James iv, 7. But Origen is the first Greek father who expressly quotes 
the epistle with the author’s name. Eusebius classes it as disputed, 
yet generally recognised. It is recognised by Hippolytus, bishop of 
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Portus, near Rome, as Scripture, but without naming the author; and 
is recognised by Jerome as Scripture, with the author's name. It was 
universally received in the fourth century. 

As to the pars, there are two opinions maintained, each by eminent 
scholars. The first, held generally by the earlier commentators, dated 
it a short time before the destruction of Jerusalem: the second, held 
by some later scholars, as Neander, Huther, and Alford, place its 
writing a short time before the Council of Jerusalem, (Acts xv,) about 
A. D. 45. This second we consider entirely too early. 

A decisive objection to the early date is the late recognition of the 
epistle by the Church. If it were really written by James the brother 
of Jesus from Jerusalem to the general body of Hebrew Christians, 
in the Greek language, so early as A. D. 45, it would have obtained 
an early circulation, a general notoriety, and an established authority 
among the earliest documents of the New Testament canon. On the 
other hand, if published shortly before the overthrow of Jerusalem, we 
easily understand how, amid the tumults of the times, it should have 
failed of early general recugnition. 

A second objection to the early date is its assumption of a wide- 
spread and well-established Christian public already existing in the 
Jewish ‘‘dispersion.” Where was this ecumenical audience in A.D. 45? 
Alford’s reply that it appears in Acts xi, 19, and following verses, is 
entirely insufficient. A few scattered clusters of converts in Phenicia, 
Cyprus, and Antioch, are very far short of meeting the demand. The 
whole air of the epistle presupposes a large body of Christian Hebrews 
scattered through the then civilized world, with Jerusalem for its 
spiritual capital. . 

Apparently in this epistle, as in Hebrews and the Pastoral and Cath- 
olic epistles, the discussions and strifes about circumcision and ritnal 
are long past. In the Pastorals, St. Paul inveighs against the Gnosti- 
cizing Jews; in the Catholic, John against the Docetists; in Hebrews 
Paul against the Alexandrines; while James, from the Hebrew siaee 
only takes issue with the antinomians who misquoted Paul’s doctrine 
of justification “to their own destruction.” This implication, that our 
epistle appeared later than Paul's Romans, is pronounced by Alford ~ 
“a superficial view ;” and in the sense that it lies patent on the swr- 
Jace of the facts we acknowledge it to be superficial, but none the less 
fundamental and certain. There is nothing “improbable” in sup- 
posing that James delicately avoids personal collision with Paul him- 
self, yet graphically states the counter truth in regard to faith and 
works, in order that the true doctrinal balance should be maintained 
in the Christian Church, 


As to the state of things apparent in the epistle, we may readily 
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concede that the mention of church and elders by no means proves a 
late period, for these appear at the very origin of Christianity. But 
in James the Churches are world-wide; they have their regular-built 
synagogues; they have generally fallen into fixed habits, such as obse- 
quiousness to the rich, an antinomian perversion of the Pauline doc- 
trine of faith, and a too great loquacity of would-be teachers and 
“masters.” The eloquent denunciatory apostrophe to ‘‘rich men” 
implies their established relations to the Church, while the woes pro- 
nounced upon them intimate the impending doom overhanging the 
city in which it was written. 

As we see a probable allusion to the martyrdom of James in Heb. 
xiii, 7, so Hebrews must have appeared after thisepistle. The order of 
facts we think as follows: This epistle; the martyrdom of James; 
Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews; the visit of Paul to Jerusalem, probably 
with Timothy; and the Jewish war and overthrow. As the death of 
James took place immediately upon the appointment of Albinus, its 
date must have been A. D. 62. How long this epistle was written 
before that event, though certainly not long, can only be a guess. We 
put it conjecturally at A. D. 60. 

The permanent residence of James at Jerusalem places it beyond 
reasonable doubt that his epistle was written from that city. At the 
game time it is noted that the natural scenes alluded to by the writer 
were those familiar to a Jerusalemite. The sea is not far distant, 
(i, 6; iii, 4;) figs, oil, and wine are plenty, (iii, 12;) there are bitter 
fountains, (iii, 11, 12;) droughts and consequent danger of crops, 
(iii, 17, 15;) the burning wind, (i, 115) and the former and latter rain, 
(v, 7.) The writer’s relationship to Jesus seems to appear from his 
many similar allusions to nature. The resemblances to the style of 
Jesus, especially in the Sermon on the Mount, are remarkable. Alford 
gives the following list, (iv, p. 105:) James i, 2, with Matt. v, 10-12; 
i, 4, with Matt. v, 48; i, 5 and v, 15, with Matt. vii, 7, etc.; i, 9, with 
Matt. v, 3; i, 20, with Matt. v, 22; ii, 13, with Matt. vi, 14, 15, and 
vy, 7; ii, 14, etc., with Matt. vii, 21, etc.; iii, 17, 18, with Matt. v, 9; 
iv, 4, with Matt. vi, 24; iv, 10, with Matt. v, 8,4; iv, 11, with Matt. 
vii, i, etc.; v, 2, with Matt. vi, 19; v, 10, with Matt. v, 12; v, 12, with 
- Matt. v, 33, etc.; and from other discourses of our Lord: i, 14, with 
Matt. xv, 19; iv, 12, with Matt. x, 28. Compare also the places 
where the rich are denounced with Luke vi, 24, etc. 


READERS ADDRESSED. 
The opening superscription, “ to the twelve tribes scattered abroad,” 
ecrtainly means the entire Jewish nation. They are the Messianic race, 
the writer’s own kinsmen: nay, as a descendant of David, they are his 
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own hereditary people. Yet it is to an inner circle of the tribes that 
his doctrines are immediately addressed. He is a servant of Christ, 
(verse 1,) and consoles his ‘‘ brethren” in trial; his “synagogue ” (En- 
glish version, assembly, ii, 2) is a Christian Church; and his whole aim 
is to portray the formation of a ‘‘ perfect” man, or model Christian, 
according to the gospel ‘‘law of liberty,” by which the soul is most 
perfectly free in the most perfect obedience to righteousness. Yet he 
does not lose sight of the wider circle of the Messianic race. It is to 
that broader audience that he addresses his rebuke of the belligerent 
spirit in iv, 1-10; and we cannot avoid the conclusion, that in his 
prophetic apostrophe to “rich men,” in v, 1-6, he denounces, not the 
Jewish aristocracy, but the Roman oppressors under whom Jew and 
Christian were alike crushed. We think the current view of most 
commentators, that these ‘‘rich men” were ‘‘ brethren,” is entirely in- 
admissible. 

The style is lucid, pointed, rich with figures drawn from nature, 
and, while flowing much in a clear, didactic current, rises, when the 
topic demands, into the loftiest and most impetuous torrent of denun- 
ciatory eloquence. The purity of its Greek is not so inexplicable a 
problem as Alford implies. Men endowed with a natural facility for 
acquiring and using with purity and power a foreign tongue are by no 
means a rare phenomenon, 
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L Tse PRIM-TIVE CURISTIAN UNDER TRIAL......00e.ssceeee Ate 


1. Trials, as conducive to firmness ud being Christ- 
ian character, are a jOY........+ seercecssceereere 

2. Wisdom for this Christian perfection, Cbtainable 
from God, by faithful prayer, for poor or rich.. 

3. Blessedness of enduring temptation; which (letivpia- 
tion) is not from God; from whom the good gift 


AIONG), 0 00 sconce ele 0.s:0.0 4:4)e00 sine Sis IF ee MOSER TOE 

IL Wiruin THE CHRISTIAN SYNAGOGUE—THZ PROPER TEMPER, BE- 
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CHAPTER I. 


I. Tor Prmgrive CuristIAN UNDER 
TRIALS, 1-18. 


1. Trials, as conducive to firmness, 
are ajoy, 1-4. 

1. James—Jacobus, the name which 
our English language las made Ja- 
cob in the Old Testament it has ca- 
priciously shortened to James in the 
New. Servant—Note on Rom. i, 1. 
The twelve tribes—Sce note on the 
Awodexdguiov, or twelve-tribedom. Acts 
xxvi, 7. Which are scattered abroad 
—Literally, which are in the dispersion. 
1 Pet. i, 1. The dispersion was a cus- 
tomary term applied to that scattered 
condition of the twelve tribes arising 
from their repeated captivities. There 
were four chief dispersions—the Baby- 
lonian, the Egyptian, the Syrian, and 
the western in Greece and Italy. In 
John vii, 35 is mentioned the dispersion 
of the Greeks; that is, of Jews among 
the Greeks, or Gentiles. Josephus 
says: “The race of the Jews has been 
plentifully dispersed among the inhab- 
- itants of the world, but the largest 
mingling has been in Syria.” Com- 
pave the beautiful greeting in 2 Mace. 
i, 1, from the Jews of Jerusalem to the 
Jews in Keypt: “The brethren, the 
Jews that be at Jerusalem and in the 
land of Judea, wish unto the brethren 
that are throughout Egypt, health and 
peace.” The infant Jesus was for a 
brief period among the dispersion of 
Egypt. The two epistles of Peter are 
also addressed to the “ dispersion.” Yet 
these epistles contain nothing imply- 








the twelve tribes ¢which are scat- 
tered abroad, greeting. 2 My 
brethren, *count it all joy ‘when 





& 1; 1 Pet. 1. 1.——e Matt. 5. 12; Acts5, 41; Heb. 
10, 34; 1 Pet. 4. 13.—/1 Pet. 1. 6. 





ing that they do not suit also to the 
conditions of Palestine and Jerusa: 
lem, as partaking, like the rest, in 
the tribal disorganization arising from 
the captivities and the desolations. 
In modern times, the dispersion of 
Tsrael, by a memorable history, has 
been extended to almost every part of ~ 
the world. 

Yet it is plain that St. James spe- 
cially addresses this epistle to the 
Christian Israel in Israel; the éwelve- 
tribedom in the twelve-tribedom, who 
had accepted Jesus Christ. If the 
whole dispersion of Jews is nominally, 
and, in some parts, directly addressed, 
it is because to his strong Judaic feel- 
ing all nominally belong to the Messiah, 
and all ought to accept his epistle as to 
them. Compare our notes on Matt. 
x, 5, 6; xix, 28; Acts i, 8. Greeting 
—The word greeting is a single Greck 
word in the infinitive, signifying to re- 
Joice, with the phrase bidding you to be 
supplied before it, making a salutation 
equivalent to our “wishing you joy.” 
The old Saxon word greeting signitieg 
saluting, addressing in friendly and hon. 
orary style. See note, Acts xv; 23. 

2. My brethren —The plural of 
brother in English is brothers, to desig- 
nate relationship; brethren, confrater- 
nity. The primitive Hebrews made 
very extensive applications of the word. 
Besides descent from common parents 
it was applied to cousins, countrymen, 
and fellow Jews. The Rabbies called 
a born Jew, brother; a proselyte, nei eh- 
bour; buta Gentile, neither. From the 
Jews the Christians adopted it as title 
for all fellow Christians. St. James 
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ye fall into divers temptations; 
8 & Knowing this, that the trying 
of your faith worketh patience. 





g Rom, 





repeatedly uses it: iv, 11; v, 7, 8, 19. 
le also uses beloved: i, 16, 19; ii, 5. 
Count it all joy—At the very open- 
ing our apostle places his suffering 
brethren upon the highest point of 
consolation; namely, that height of 
Christian life in which trials are sure 
of being antecedents to triumph, and 
so are sources of joy. The Christian 
hero must not tremble at the danger, 
but rejoice in anticipation of the vic- 
tory, and rejoice in the trial as the con- 
dition of triumph. To a people in the 
agony of persecution such an address 
is a thrilling note of cheer. All joy 
—That is, pure joy and nothing else. 
Fall—For even the martyr must not 
court or rush into trial. He must rath- 
er flee from persecution. Note Matt. 
x, 23. Yet when it is forced upon him, 
such should be his spiritual elevation 
that the trial shail be an occasion of 
joy: Especially should he rejoice that 
he is counted worthy to suffer for 
Christ. Acts v, 41. Temptations — 
There are divers or various forms of 
external things which become internal 
temptations. They may be hostile 
forms, as persecutions and assaults, (as 
in Luke viii, 13,) and these tempt to 
yield through cowardice: or they may 
be seducing forms, to which we yield 
by compliance. The moral firmness 
with which the soul wards off these 
divers temptations and retains its 
pure integrity is called by St. James 
Yrowevy, persistent firmness, imperfectly 
translated patience. 

3. Trying—The putting to, or un- 
dergoing, the dest. Worketh— The 
calling our spiritual and moral power 
into successful action increases the 
power, just as the muscle is hardened 
by exercise. Hence the perfectness of 
our Christian life is much the result of 
time, trial, and experience. Patience 
—Firmness against trial. The resist- 
ing the temptation and conquering the 
tempter begets hardihood and solidity. 
“ The proof of the soldier is hard work, 
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4 But let patience have her per- 
fect work, that ye may be perfect 
and entire, wanting nothing. 





5. 3. 





and not indulgence; the test of gold 
and silver is fire.” 

4, Let this firm endurance have... 
perfect work, its completing effect, sa 
that all temptation may be warded off, 
all siu avoided, a full power of resist- 
ance attained, and a complete Christian 
solidity be established. Perfect—The 
Greek word réAevog (derived from Te- 
Aoc, an end) signilics one finished, or 
complete. Pagan Greece had her men 
who were said to be finished, or per-= 
fect, after the standard of pagan vir- 
tue. Says Isocrates, (quoted by Bloom- 
field,) “These I pronounce to be wise 
and perfect men, and to have all the 
virtues.” We say of a man of culture 
that he is “a finished man.” St. James 
accumulates epithets and phrases in 
asserting the finished Christian man. 
Entire—tThe positive presence of every 
part requisite to completeness. Want- 
ing nothing—The same expressed neg- 
atively. Of St. James’s perfect man 
we may note: 1. He is not a sudden 
product, even by faith, but a growth 
from trial, persistence, and experience. 
Herein this view varies from, perhaps, 
but does not contradict, St. Jolin’s and 
St. Paul’s. 2. It is a practical per- 
fection, after a human measure, real- 
izable in this life. 1t should be the 
steady aim of every Christian. 3. It 
consists in a degree of spiritual and 
moral power, through divine aid, of re- 
sisting temptation, avoiding sin, and 
attaining excellence. Just so far as 
the Christian possesses that power, s0 
far is ho the perfect Christian. And 
it is not so much a “second blessing” 
ag a consummating of the first one. 
4, Without assuming to decide whether 
James’s perfect man professes perfect- 
ness, we do think that the perfect 
man as imaged by him reveals himself 
lo men not so much by profession as 
by practical life and spirit, by which 
others spontaneously assign lim his 
character, and thereby ratify lis pro- 
fession, if he makes one. 
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5 *If any of you lack wisdom, 
ilet him ask of God, that giveth to 
all men liberally, and upbraideth 
not; and Fit shall be given him. 
6 ! But let him ask in faith, noth- 
ing wavering: for he that waver- 


eth is like a wave of the sea driven 
with the wind and tossed. ¥% For 
let not that ian think that he shall 
receive any thingoftheLord. 8™A 
doubleminded man 7s unstable in 
all his ways. 9 Let the brother 





AA Kings 3. 9,11, 12; Prov. 2. 3,—d7 Matt. 7.7: 
91, 22; Mark 11,243 Luke 11, 9; Jobn 14. 13; 15.73 
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2. Wisdom for such Christian per- 
fection obtainable for all classes 
by faithful prayer, whether poor 
or rich, from a gracious God, 5-11. 

5. Lack wisdom —The wisdom 
necessary to possess and to manifest 
this pertection. Ask of God—For it 
is the wisdom of iii, 17, that is from 
above. He will not attain it by human 
effort alone, but there is a rich and 
bountiful source from which it may be 
obtained. Liberally—Literally, sim- 
ply, in contrast with giving with the 
upbraiding, as follows. There are giv- 
ers that insult and rebuke while they 
give, and whom it is an agony to ap- 
proach with a request. And often 
those who kindly give find it wise to 
administer lessons of reproof. But to 
those who ask aright God is ready; 
there need not be any fear that he will 
refuse or give with contumely. The 
more we ask the better he likes us. 
It—The needed wisdom for the de- 
sired perfection. 

6. In faith—The hearty and loving 
trust that God is ready and willing. 
Nothing wavering—The measure of 
waver is the measure of the want of 
faith. And the want of faith arises 
from the lack of real sympathy and 
communion with God and real wish for 
the perfect life. A half wish would 
ask, and a half not-wish would con- 
tradict and cancel the ask; so that 
nothing is really asked, and the man 
will be quite as unsteady in his prac- 
tice as in his prayer. Wave of the 
sea—He is not a sailor, nor even a 
ship tossed on the waves; he is mere- 
ly apure wave. One wind blows this 
wave shoreward, ‘and the next one 
drives it seaward, so that the shore is 
never reached. Vivid Greek epithets 
follow to finish the description. Driv- 
en with the wind—A single word in 
Greek; winded, blust-driven. Tossed 


—The Greek verb is derived from a 
word signifying to throw, to cast; 
hence, tossed or thrown by the winds. 

7. Not... receive any thing—Why 
should he? He has asked and refused 
in perhaps equal measure, so that he 
has not asked. As Stier says, “ ‘The 
wavering beggar has not held heart and 
hand steady enough and long enough 
for God to put any thing in.” Not 
receive is used instead of the above 
not shall be given to indicate that 
the failure is not in the giver but in 
the would-be and would-not-be recip- 
ient. Any thing—That is, of those 
things he has asked. Many things un- 
asked, as life and its enjoyments, and, 
perhaps, many other things for which 
he had faith, have been given him. 
The Lord—aA word inherited in the 
Greek from the Septuagint to desig- 
nate Jehovah, the God of the cove- 
nant. 

8. A doubleminded man — Litcr- 
ally, a two-souled man. <A piquant 
name for the waverer of verse 6. To 
render the sarcasm with more point, 
some commentators, in view of the 
fact that is is wanting in the Greek, 
translate, A double-souled man, un- 
stable in all his ways. The double- 
minded man is one who has two such 
opposite modes of thought and con- 
duct alternately prevailing as to seem 
to be two different individuals at differ- 
ent times. He is “unlike himself.” 
Soa young Persian explained. to Cyrus 
his two opposite courses of conduct 
under different influences by saying, 
‘““T must have two souls.” The word 
two-souled was probably St. James’s in- 
vention, but it was so expressive as to 
be adopted by the early Christian writ- 
ers. So the Apostolic Constitutions 
say, “‘ Be not two-souled in thy prayer, 
as to whether it shall be fulfilled or 
not.” And Clement of Rome says, 
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of low degree ' rejoice in that he is 
exaited: 10 But the rich, in that 
he is made low: because "as the 
flower of the grass he shall pass 
away. BI For the sun is no séoner 


1 Or, glory.—n Job 14. 2; Psa.90, 5, 6; 103, 13; 


“Wretched are the double-souled, who 
divide their souls in two” 

9. This doublemindedness may arise, 
oppositely, either from one’s poverty or 
from one’s wealth. The poor man is 
averse from the gospel he approves 
from discontent, the rich from ~his 
pride. St. James sets the two face 
to face, and gives to each his due coun- 
sel. Low degree—A poor man, a la- 
bourer, or a slave. Exalted—As a 
child of God, heir of immortal hopes. 
Made low—As the poor in this world’s 
goods finds in the gospel an exaltation, 
raising his thoughts above his poverty 
with its discontent, so the rich may 
find in this same gospel a lumbling 
power, (as well as a humbling associa- 
tion with humble people.) enabling him 
to feel how transitory is all wealth, 
how really poor he is without a better 
foundation. In this lowliness he may 
rejoice, or glory, for it gives him an 
abiding riches infinitely more valuable 
than this world’s fading wealth. He 
shall (will) pass away—That is, with- 
out the blessed being made low hy 
the gospel. His earthly wealth is 
vanishing as a fading flower under the 
sun-stroke. But his being made low 
by the gospel has brought him an im- 
mortal life, and an inheritance of an 
eternal patrimony. The humble poor 
being thus exalted, and the proud rich 
being humbled, both stand upon the 
same blessed gospel level upon which 
they may pray for the wisdom by 
which perfection may be attained. We 
prefer this view to the interpretation of 
Huther and Alford, according to which 
there is a contrast between the humble 
Christian and the wicked and wither- 
ing rich man. The made low of this 
rich man is certainly a gospel humble- 
ness into which the rich man is 
brought and may glory, as a salvation 
from the fate pictured in the words 
that follow. ven in our Saviour’s 
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risen with a burning heat, but it 
withereth the grass, and the flower 
thereof falleth, and the grace of the 
fashion of it perisheth : so also shall 
the rich man fade away in his ways. 





1 Cor. 7.3i; chap. 4. 14; 1 Pet. i. 24; 1John2. 17. 


day there was a rich man to entomb 
him. And the other view pushes our 
apostle into an apparent Hbionism by 
which the being a rich man is in itself 
asin. Note on Luke xvi, 19. 

11. Now and then the rich man 
found this glorious lowliness and be- 
came a Christian; but the rich of St. 
James’s day and locality was generally 
a persecutor, (ii, 5,) and an oppressor, 
(note on v, 1-6.) Hence in this verse, 
with a vividness akin to the last quoted 
passage, St. James paints the evanes- 
cence of the proud and oppressive mil- 
lionaire. The imagery is borrowed 
mostly from Isa. x], 6-8, where the 
fading character of our carthly human- 
ity is described. Is—The Greek has 
all the verbs in this verse in the past 
tense, so as to make the description in 
fact a pictorial narrative. The sun no 
sooner rose... withered... fell... perished. 
Burning heat—The Greek word for 
burning heat, xatowr, (from kaiw, to 
burn,) often in the Septuagint desig- 
nates the east wind, which, sweeping 
over the burning sands, brings a heat 
terribly scorching to all vegetation. 
Here it designates simply the burning 
power of the tropical or semi-tropical 
sun, The grass—Pasturage, includ- 
ing all herbage, especially that sup- 
plying food for animals. The flower 
—The bloom, the flourish. Grace— 
Becomingness. Fashion —Literally, 
face, aspect. Translate, the becoming- 
ness of tts aspect. F'ade— Literally, 
wither ; a word applicable to a flower, 
transferable to dying man. Ways— 
Modes, plans, and purposes of life. It 
is to be noted that St. James here de- 
scribes, not the vanishing of the riches 
from the man, but the vanishing of 
the man from his riches. Human 
wealth survives its possessor. Human 
things are often more permanent than 
human beings. Happy the rich man 
who passes from an earthly to a heay- 
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§2 °Blessed zs the man that en- 
dureth temptation: for when he 
is tried, he shall receive Pthe 


crown of life, ?which the Lord 
hath promised to them that love 
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him. 4&8 Let no man say when he 
is tempted, I am tempted of God: 
for God cannot be tempted with 
? evil, neither tempteth he any man: 


‘414 But every man is tempted, 





oJeb 5.17; Prov. 3. 11,12; Heb. 12.5; Rev. 
3. 19.—p 1 Cor? 9, 25; 2 Tim. 4. 8; chap. 2. 5: 





enly patrimony. He makes, perhaps, 
the best of both worlds. Such a man 
is deszribed in the next verse. 

8. Blessedness of enduring temp- 
tation; which (temptation) comes 
not from God; from whom is the 
good alone, 12-18. 

12. Blessed is the man—Whether 
of low degree orrich. Endureth— 
Who not only suffers, undergoes, but 
endureth; that is, bears up against, 
and conquers temptation. For—It is 
the most glorious of triumphs. He it 
is who may (verse 2) count it all joy. 
Tried—Proved true by the tempting 
test. Crown of life—He becomes 
more than a millionaire; he receives 
the crown of a heavenly prince—-a 
crown of life—from which he will 
never pass by death, and which will 
neyer wither from him. The phrase 
crown of life does not signify a crown 
possessed of or imbued with life; buta 
crown consisting of life. Thelife, or glo- 
rious immortality, is itself the crown. 

13. But while the true endurance of 
temptation is thus a triumph anda joy, 
St. James utters no eulogy on tempta- 
tion itself. It comes not from a divine 
tempter. This he denies in behalf, not 
of our responsibility, but of the holy 
honour of God. God has, indeed, made 
life a scene of probation. He has made 
us with susceptibilities to incitement 
to evil from finite evil agencies. But 
it ig from the finite, and not from the 
holy Infinite, that the specific tempta- 
tion as a purposed allurement to evil 
comes. God means for us a life of suc- 
erssful trial; the tempter means failure 
and ruin in the trial. Let no man say 
—Rather, let no tempted one say. Iam 
tempted of God—Quoted in the utter- 
er’s own words, implying that there were 
errorists who declared outright that we 
have above us an evil Infinite. Others, 
as Huther well remarks, disown the 
responsibility for wickeduess, by im- 





1 Pet.5.4; Rev. 2. 10.—g Matt. 10, 22; 19. 28,29; 
chap. 2. 5.—2 Or, evéls. 





puting its causation to God. So in 
Homer's Iliad, “But I am not the cause, 
but Jupiter and Fate.” And in the 
comic poet, Plautus, “God was the im- 
peller to me.” And Terence, “ What 
if some god willed this?” So the 
Gnostics, descending from Simon Ma- 
gus, held all sins to be predestinated, 
and were strenuously opposed by Jus- 
tin Martyr and the early Church, as 
thereby making God responsible for 
sin. Predestination, as Pressensé truly 
says, was viewed by the early Church 
as a heresy. To this saying our apos- 
tle opposes a true analysis of the inward 
nature of our temptations and yieldings 
to sin. Tempted of evil—For he 
knows its nature, and is in unchanging 
will opposed to it. Neither tempteth 
he—Abraham is quoted as a case in 
which God tempted a man. That is 
only verbally true. The devil tempts 
us that he may bring us to evil; God 
tries, that he may bring us to manifest. 
faith and triumph. It depends upon 
us whether we shall make it a fatal 
temptation or a triumphant trial and a 
joy- Our apostle counsels us to make 
it all joy, verse 2. 

14. We are now told how temptation 
does come. St. James does not here 
affirm a devilish tempter, nor does he 
deny the existence of such. He only 
shows how the coming temptation 
reaches us through our susceptibili- 
ties. Lust—The Greek word excOvpia 
is often used in the New Testument in 
a good sense, and derives its evil mean- 
ing from the connexion. Jt means 
the predisposition, the susceptibility, to 
good or evil. In itself, as an undireci- 
ed, unperverted susceptibility, it is inno- 
cent of sin. Drawn away—Or. niore 
properly, drawn out; when his suseep- 
tibility is drawn towards the wrong. 
Enticed—As a fish by the bait. The 
yielding of the will to the incitement 
commences the sin. That is, when the 
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* when he is drawn away of his own 
lust, and enticed. 15 Then * when 
lust hath conceived, it brineeth 
forth sin; and sin, whenitisfinished, 
tbringeth forth death. 16 Do not 
err, my beloved brethren. 17 " Ev- 
ery good gift and every perfect gift 


is from ahove, and cometh down 
from the Father of lights, ’with 
whom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning. 18 ~Of his 
own will begat he us with the word 
of truth, * that we should be akind 
of ¥ firstfruits of his creatures. 





r Gen, 6.53 8. 21; Josh. 7. 21, 24; Matt. 5. 28. 
—#Job 15. 35; Psa. 7. 14.—?¢ Rom. 6. 21, 23. 
—vu John 3. 27; 1 Cor. 4. 7. 


incitement towards evil,which in Kn- 
glish is truly called lust, induces the 
volitional consent, then responsibility for 
actual sin commences. 

15. Conceived — Lust, by consent 
of will, becomes a harlot mother; she 
bringeth forth sin; sin, when finished 
by the free volition, becomes guilt, and 
guilt is death. Death is the grand- 
child of lust, or perverted susceptibil- 
ity. ternal death is the deepening 
and perpetuity of spiritual death. 

16. Do not err—A solemn warning 
against the current doctrine of errorists, 
that God is the evil source of evil. Our 
apostle declares that God is the invari- 
able author of good. 

17. Literally, every good giving and 
every perfect gift. Both the act of 
giving and the gift.are named, one as 
good and the other as perfect. Father 
of lights—Physically, he is Father of 
the material luminaries* which beam 
upon us from above; spiritually, he is 
Father of all the heavenly and blessed 
lights which make the world of our 
soul luminous, and guide us to the land 
of lights. Of these spiritual lights the 
heavenly luminaries area symbol. No 
variableness—So that he truly gives 
us good aloue. Shadow of turning— 
He has no change, ‘no, not even the 
shadow of a change. The revolving 
shadow on the dial-face reveals to us 
the truth that the firmamental lights 
are ever revolving; but of God there 
is no shadow of turning. 

18. Of his own will—That is, not 
by any changeful caprice or shadow 
of inconstancy. Begat he us—By 
a regenerative begetting. With the 
word of truth—The preached gospel 
was the external instrument by which 
he regenerated us. F'rstfruits — The 
first gatherings of the harvest were by 
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the Hebrews gratefully consecrated to 
God. Hence the word firstfits sym- 
bolieally indicates pre-eminent excel- 
lence and divine consecration. We are 
regenerated by divine, unchanging will, 
through the promulgated word, that 
among the creatures of God we may 
be the consecrated and truly first in 
rank and yalue. By creation man is 
first among lower creatures; by re- 
gencration and consccration the sons 
of God are first even among human 
creatures. Kind of—That is, not lit- 
eral firstfruits, but a figurative sort. 
This firstfruits has no reference to 
time; and hence cannot indicate the 
earlier Christian converts as compared 
with the later, (as Alford,) and so is no 
proof of the early writing of this epistle. 
The immutability of God’s regenera- 
tive will is none the less conditional, 
and our apostle will next show how we 
must meet the conditions. It is by due 
attention to, and reception of, the re- 
generative word. 2 


II. WITHIN THE CHRISTIAN SYNA- 
GOGUE: THE PROPER TEMPER, BEHAV- 
IOUR, AND FAITH THERE, i, 19-iii, 18. 
1. No loquacity nor irritation, but 

candid hearing, 19-21. 

To understand the emphasis laid by 
St. James in the rest of this chapter on 
moderation of language and candid list- 
ening, we must conceive something of a 
picture of discussions tn the Synagogues, 
(see note on ii, 2,) in which replies of 
cavillers could interrupt the Christian 
preacher, 1 Cor. xiv, 27-33. Theepistle, 
in its address, comprehends not only 
Christian Jews, but all Jews inclined 
to read and listen, and hence the im- 
portance of impressing the whole with 
the necessity of decency, candour, and 
readiness in a spirit of meekness to 





19- Wherefore, my beloved 
brethren, zlet every man be swift 
to hear, *slow to speak, ’slow to 
wrath: 20 For the wrath of man 
worketh not the righteousness of 
God. 21 Wherefore °lay apart all 
filthiness and superfluity of naught- 
iness, and receive with meekness 
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the ingrafted word, ¢ which is able 
to save your souls. ‘ 

22 But be ye doers of the worl, 
and not hearers only, deceiving 
your own selves. 28 For ‘if any 
be a hearer of the word, and not a 
doer, he is like unto a man be- 
holding his natural face in a glas3: 








Eccl. 5. 1.—a Prov. 10. 19; 17. 27; Eccl. 5. 2. 
—b Proy, 14. 17; 16. 32; Eccl. 7.9.—c Col. 3, 3; 
1 Pet. 2.1.—da Acts 13.26; Rom. 1.16; 1 Cor, 13,25 


Eph. 1. 13; Titus 2. 11; Heb. 2. 3; 1 Pet. 1.9.-— 
e Matt. 7.21; Luke 6.46; 11.28; Rom. 2.13; 1 John 
3. 7.—/ Luke 6. 47, &c.; see chap. 2. 14, &c. 





receive the word of the gospel. In- 
quirers must calmly listen, they must 
learn in order to practice; but espe- 
cially must they bridle the tongue, or 
elso the pretences and attempts at re- 
ligion are futile. 

19. Wherefore— The true reading 
seems to be, Ye know; that is, of all this 
youare aware; but (Greek, de) let every 
man, etc. Same ye know in Eph. v, 5, 
and Heb xii,17. In view of the fact that 
it is by the word of truth that we are 
regenerated into firstfruits, let us give 


- eareful heed to’ that word. And so 


our attention to that word with can- 
dour, (verses 14-21,) practical obedi- 
ence, (22—25,) and self-control, (26,) is 
discussed until we arrive at pure re- 
ligion, verse 27. ILet—<An exhorta- 
tion to a candid, unvociferous, unex- 
cited hearing of the word of truth. 
Swift. ..slow—A frequent antithesis 
among Greek writers to express readi- 
ness and ayerseness. The importance 
and brief opportunity of the truth de- 
mand quick and earnest listening. It 
is too valuable to be slighted, and to- 
niorrow may be too late. Slow to 
speakk—Without hasty and captious 
interruptions; such as the Christian 
preacher, as St. Paul, often encoun- 
tered from unbelieving auditors. The 
o'd philosophers said, that men have 
but one tongue and two ears, and so 
should speak little and hear much. 
Wrath is the disputant’s angry ex- 
citeme.t against the truth. He first 
is rash to speak, and then warms as 
he talks into wrath. The wrath here 
spoken of is that uot of promulgators 
of the truth, but of cavilling hearers, 
10 whom it is offered. Hence they are, 
next verse, exhorted \to receive the 
word. For this epistle is addressed 





to the twelve tribes—not only those 
who are Christians, but those who 
should be so. 

20. Righteousness of God—God’s 
righteousness, prescribed by him to 
man. Note on Romansi, 17. Man’s 
wrath works not in man the right- 
eousness designed and enjoined by God. 

21, Filthiness—Ribaldry and inde- 
cency against the gospel and its pro- 
fessors and teachers. It often desig- 
nates filthiness of apparel. Hence, 
when young Wesley, at Oxford, was 
walking with the pious Moravian, (Pe- 
ter Bohler,) and was inclined to shrink 
from the ribaldry of the students, Pe- 
ter said, with a smile, ‘‘ My brother, it 
does not even stick to your clothes.” 
Superfluity — Over-abundance, such 
as the wrath of man could fluently 
pour forth. Naughtiness—Malignity. 
Receive—tThe advice is to James’ un- 
converted brethren. Ingrafted word 
—That gospel, word of truth, (verse 
18,) which, as a graft produces a new 
tree, produces a regenerate man. Save 
—TInstrumentally, as a means, and con- 
ditionally, by being received. 


2. Being not hearers only, but do- 
ers of the word, 22-27. 


22. It is not enough to be a hearer, 
or a receiver of the saving word delir- 
ered in the synagogue, and then go out 
and transgress it in the world. By 
considering that listening to be sufii- 
cient, and omitting to be also doers, we 
glide into a self-deception. We imagine 
we are quite good, while in fuct we are 
unsaved. Going to chureh, reading the 
Bible, and yet neglecting a holy life, is 
a delusive course. 

23. Natural face— Literally, the 
face of his birth; the face he was born 
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24 For he beholdeth himself, and 
goeth his way, and straightway 
forgetteth *what manner of man 
he was. 25 But *whoso looketh 
into the perfect ‘law of liberty, 
and continueth therein, he being 
not a forgetful hearer, but a doer 
of the work, «this man shail be 
gJudg. 8.18; Matt. 8, 27.—A 2 Cor. 3. 18.— 
4 Chap. 2. 12.— John 13. 17,— 3 Or, doing. 
with, and which he had been in the 
habit of seeing all his life; and so the 
stranger that he should forget it the 
moment he ceases looking at it. Glass 
—Mirror. See note, 1 Cor. xiii, 12. 

24. Forgetteth—A curious and in- 
explicable fact, that, however clearly 
we behold ourself in the glass, we 
retain no distinct impression of our 
own face. If walking down the street 
he could meet himself, he would not, 
by the countenance, recognise himself. 
So the man who beholds his own spir- 
itual character and moral destiny in 
the word, as ir a glass, may pass 
away and retain no true impression. 
A most beautiful illustration of our 
moral nature from a physiological fact 
familiar to all, yet seldom noted. 

25. ILooketh into—The expressive 
Greek is, stoops down to the law. The 
man is not now standing and tran- 
siently looking into a mirror; he is 
bending down and poring steadily, as 
it were, into a book, just as the cheru- 
bim stooped down on the ark to look 
at the decalogue. Law of liberty— 
That law which, when studied in its 
own spirit and with gracious aids, is 
obeyed with such glad spontaneity 
that the most perfect obedience is the 
most perfect liberty. Note on Matt. 
xi, 30. This is a perfect law}; abso- 
lutely perfect in itself, having God 

‘for its author and perfect right for 
its essence and nature, with perfect 
obligatirn on us to obey it. And per- 
fect is he who perfectly obeys it. 
Continueth—To look and meditate 
therein, instead of straightway going 
-his way. The holy volume stirs his 
heart and attracts his intense study. 
Not a forgetful hearer—For what so 
stirs, fascinates, and fixes him, writes 
itself indelibly on his memory. Nor 
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blessed in his deed. 26 If any 
man among you seem to be relig- 
ious, and !bridleth not his tongue, 
but deceiveth his own heart, this 
man’s religion 7s vain. 2% Pure 
religion and undefiled before God 
and the Father is this, "To visit 
the fatherless and widows in their 








7 Psa. 34, 13; 39.1; 1 Peter 3. 10.—2 Isa. 1. 
16,17; 58. 6,7; Matt. 2a. 36, 





is it in him a mere passive process. 
He determines to be not forgetful; 
for what stirs his heart is determined 
by his will, so that he becomes a doer 
of the word. Deed— Ratlir, his 
continuous doing. 

26. Among you—Our apostle is still 
in the synagogu@where disputants are 
brandishing their sharp tongues. Re- 
ligious—Rather, as the Greek signi- 
fies, worshipful; strict and regular 
in formal worship, a due performer of 
synagogue service. The word empha- 
sizes the external rite without exclud- 
ing the internal devotion. itwalism, 
in a good sense, nearly expresses it, 
Bridleth not his tongue—Which is 
a steed that needs the bridle, especially 
in the heat of emulous debate, religious 
or otherwise. For the tongue is the 
voeal organ of the heart, giving expres- 
sion to the outcome of the true charac- 
ter. Our doings and our speakings tell 
what we are. Our apostle, in 22-25, 
has discussed our doings; he now deals 
with our speakings. Deceiveth his 
own heart—By making himself be- 
lieve that he is religious when he is 
only ritualistic. Wain— Emphatical 
Greek inversion: of that man vain is 
the ritualism. His worshipful doings 
are all undone by his w'cked sayings. 
Our words in their full import decide 
our true moral state. 

27. Pure religion—A worshipfulness 
pure from these synagogue blemishes. 
In order to set the quarrelsome ritual- 
ism in its true light James contrasts 
with it a service of the most practical 
nature. It isa pure worshipfulness, not 
that quarrels, but that pours forth deeds 
of beneficence. Before—As viewed 
by. God and the Father— More 
correctly, our God and Father. Pure 
service, as our God and Father 
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affliction, "and to keep himself 
unspotted from the world. 


CHAPTER II. 
Y bretbren, have not the faith 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, *the 
Lord of glory, with *respect of 
persons. 2 For if there come unto 





m Rom. 12. 2; chap. 4, 4; 1 John 5, 18.— 
al Cor, 3. 8.-—d Lev. 19. 15: Deut. 1.17: 16. 19; 
Prov, 24. 233 28. 21; Matt, 22. 16; Jude 1s. 


your ? assembly a man with a gold 
ring, in °goodly apparel, and there 
come in also a poor man ‘in vile 
raiment; 8 And ye have respect 
to him that weareth the gay cloth- 
ing, and say unto him, Sit thou 
here ?in a good place; and say to 
the poor, Stand thou there, or sit 





1Greek, synagogue. —¢ Matthew 11. ® 9. 
——d Isaiah 64. 6; Zechariah 3. 3, 4.—2 Or, 
well, or, seemly. 





judges, is this, ete. Unspotted from 
the world—The Christian is like’a 
man walking through freshly painted 
objects, liable, without the greatest 
care, to being spotted. On every side 
are examples of vice and temptations 
to compliance which demand all his 
care, aided by grace from above, to 
make his words and his works con- 
sistent with a pure profession. Our 
apostle does not limit all pure relig- 
ion to benevolence towards orphans 
and widows; he only contrasts that 
with the religion of captious talk. 
But, taking in this closing clause, all 
religion is comprehended. 


CHAPTER II. 

3. No obsequiousness to rich in- 
comers to the Christian synagogue, 
1-4. 

1. My brethren—The apostle is 
still administering lessons to the Syna- 
gogue of believers. In the first chap- 
ter he reproves their disputatiousness ; 
in the present, their courting the rich. 
Of glory—Omitting the Italie words, 
the Greek order is, our Lord Jesus 
Christ of glory, in which the author 
does not suppose that inserting the 
identifying name Jesus Christ pre- 
vents of glory from belonging to 
Lord, so as to make Lord of glory, 
namely, Jesus Christ. Faith in so 
glorious a Lord is not in consistency 
with respect of persons. Respect 
of persons (sce note on Acts x, 34,) 
means to regard a man for his rank, 
personal appearance, or any other rea- 
sou than his true deserts or value. 
All men are equal before the Lord of 
glory; and therefore, in his Church, 
rich and poor are equally valuable in 
the sight of Him who died for all. 





2. If—St. James puts the case with 
an if. Yet he graphically narrates 
it in the (aoristic) past historic tense, as 
i, 10, 11, where see note,) as a transac- 
tion that had happened, (note on Heb. 
vi, 4+6,) and so might customarily 
happen. Unto your assembly—Or, 


‘as it is in the Greek, your SYNAGOGUE. 


See note on Matt. iv, 23. The Jewish- 
Christian conservatism of St. James 
is strongly marked by his use of this 
word. The pentecostal Church con- 
tinued to share in the Jewish service, 
and it is probable that Jewish syna- 
wogues sometimes were converted into 
Christian churches. Acts ili, 1; iv. 1. 
The word, then, may have long been 


retaincd mong the twelve tribes _ 
of i, 1. There were five synagogues 


of foreign Jews in Jerusalem. Acts 
vi, 9. In the Apocalypse the word is 
used of heretics. Rev. ii, 9; ili, 9. And 
in Heb. x, 25, we have episynagogues. 
St. Ignatius applies the word to Christ- 
ian churehes, and Alford quotes from 
the post-apostolic ‘Testament of the 
Twelve Patriarchs” the phrase, ‘in 
the synagogues of the Gentiles.” The 
term here indicates that the epistle 
was written after Christian hcuses of 
worship were established and custoin: 
ary. A man—He may bea Christian, 
or he may not; that does not vary the 
principle. But verses 6, 7 clearly show 
that such are ot to be supposed Christ- 
ians, but realy perseentors and blas- 
phemers of Christ. The visitor’s ap- 
parel, though doubtless conspicuously 
different, is not set in contrast with 
that of the rest of the assembly, but 
in contrast with that of the poor man. 
Gold ring—Literally, a man golden- 
ringed, in splendid dress. 

3,4. Say—Huther well contrasts the 
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here under my footstool: 4 Are 
ye not then partial in yourselves, 
and are become judges of evil 
thoughts? 

& Hearken, my beloved breth- 
ren, ¢Hath not God chosen the 


eJohn 7. 48; 1 Cor. 1. 26, 28.—/ Luke 12. 21; 
1 Tim. 6.18; Rev. 2. 9.—2 Or, that,—g Exod. 
20. 6; 1 Sam. 2, 30; Prov. 8. 17; Matt. 5.3; Luke 


opposite speeches: Thou...thou... 
sit... stand... here... there...in a 
good place...under (rather, ai) my 
footstool. The dignified speaker has 
a footstool, and seems to be an offi- 
cial of the synagogue. It seems to 
be a regulariy officered Church, with 
an edifice, and a furnishing; all indi- 
eating a mature period. The two 
clauses beginning with sit, stand, 
with an or, between them, form not 
two, but one directive speech. Par- 
tial in yourselves—A much debated 
interpretation. Huther gives a large 
number of explications, all of which 
he justly rejects because they do not 
give the exact meaning of the Greek 
verb here used, which usually signi- 
fies to doubt, to hesitate, or, as used 
by St. James in i, 6, to waver. But 
_ Alford, following Huther and others, 
adopts the first of these two defini- 
tions, and interprets it of a doubt of 
their own Christianity! He gives the 
following far-fetched paraphrase: ‘Did 
you not, in making such distinction 
between rich and poor, become of the 
number of those who doubt respect- 
ing their faith?” But certainly this 
discrimination was no doubt of the 
Christian faith! If, however, our Eng- 
lish version had translated it as ini, 6, 
waver, they would have furnished the 
true thought. If ye so discriminated, 
did you not waver (from the straight 
course)? The writer charges, that, un- 
der the fascinations of the gorgeous 
attire, they were induced to veer and 
vibrate from Christian integrity. Judg- 
es (possessed) of evil thoughts—The 
evil thoughts were the inward qual- 
ity of the judges. They became evil- 
thoughted judges. The word judges 
is used, not in a judicial, but in an 
opinionative or discriminative sense, 
aud inight be rendered discriminators. 
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poor of this world frich in faith, 
and heirs of *the kingdom & which 
he hath promised to them that 
love him? 6 But "ye have de- 
spised the poor. Do not rich men 
oppress you, ‘and draw you before 





6. 20; 12. 32; 1 Cor. 2.9; 2 Tim. 4. 8; chap. 1. 12. 
—/1 Cor, 11. 22.—4 Acts 13. 50; 17. 6; 18. 125 
chap. 5. 6. 


Translate the whole, then, If ye have 
done all this, have ye not wavered (as 
Christians) and become evil-thouglited 
discriminators ? 


4. For the rich are generally per- 
secutors and blasphemers, 5-'7. 


5. Hearken...brethren—lIn this 
earnest expostulation (5-7) St. James 
makes two points: 1. The poor are the 
chosen, and so wrong is done to them. 
2. The rich are the oppressors and 
blasphemers, and so a wicked prefer- 
ence is given to them. Chosen—The 
(aorist) tense, Did not God choose? that 
is, (Gr. middle,) prefer for himself. ‘he 
objects of his choice present tliree ob- 
jective characteristics; they are poor 
in worldly goods, but (antithetically) 
rich in faith, and even heirs (height- 
ening the antithesis) of a future roy- 
alty. The very nature of the antith- 
esis shows the inadmissibility of Hu- 
ther’s interpolating (followed by Al- 
ford) the words to be, and reading, cho- 
sen to be rich in faith. This to be, 
might just as authoritatively be inter- 
posed before poor, and so render, has 
not God chosen them to be poor? The 
worldly poverty, the spiritual richness, 
and the celestial heirship, all precede 
this choice, which is simply the di- 
vine preference in contrast with this, 
their human, rejection in the syna- 
gogue. God chose, but men (next 
verse) despised them. The king- 
dom—tThe future kingdom of. heaven, 
as being yet subject of promise. 

6. Ye—Unlike God. Despised— 
Same (uorist) tense as chosen=chose. 
While God chose, ye despised. Both 
refer to the same objects and point of 
time. The poor—Singular number; the 
poor man in the above picture. Rich 
men oppress you—lIt is clear from 
this that it is not Christian rich men 
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the judgment seats? 
they blauspheme that worthy name 
by the which ye are called? 

S$ If ye fulfil the royal law ac- 
cording to the scripture, * Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, 
ye do well: 9% But ‘if ye have 
respect to persons, ye commit sin, 





& Lay. 19. 18; Matt. 22. 89; Rom. 13, 8,9; Gal. 
5 14; 6, 2.—1 Verse 1. 





the apostle condemns. Rich herc is an 
epithet for men of persecuting power, 
whether Jews or pagans. Not their 
wealth but their oppressiveness that 
made them guilty. See note on v, 6. 
Draw — Greek, drag, a term of vio- 
lence. Judgment seats—To rob them 
by unjust lawsuits, or to punish them 
for being deserters from Judaism. 

1. That worthy. name — Christ. 
Called—This probably alludes (as do 
1 Pet. iv, 14 and 16) to the name Christ- 
dan, and indicates a time in which the 
name, starting from Antioch, had be- 
come general throughout the tribes. 

5. And violating the divine law 
on this or any one point breaks the 
whole law, 8-13. 

8. Our apostle here states and denies 
an excuse of theirs, that their treat- 
ment of the rich was accordant with 
the law of love. The royal law— 
The golden rule, called royal because, 
perhaps, first clearly proclaimed by 
the royal Jesus; or, more probably, 
because it is the supreme law which 
comprehends the entire law over the 
relations of men to men. Do well— 
Your conduct is right if it accord with 
the royal law. But the question is, 
Does it accord with that law? He 
denies it, (9-13,) declares that it is 
such a transgression as makes them 
condemnuble by the whole law, be- 
ing a violation of the law of mercy, 
(verse 13,) namely, mercy to the poor 
man, so cruelly slighted. 

9. Respect to persons— Honouring 
the wicked because rich and oppres- 
sive, spurning the poor in spite of pi- 
ety and humbleness. 
The reverse of do well. Convinced 
—Detected, convicted. The law— 
The royal law, which erjoins dealing 








Commit sin— 


¥ Do not|and are convinced of the law as 


transgressors. 20 For whosoever 
shall keep the whole law, and yet 
offend in one point, ™he is guilty 
ofall. 8 For ‘he that said, »Do 
not commit adultery, said also, Do 
not kill. Now if thou commit no 
adultery, yet if thou kill, thou art 





m Deut. 27. 26; Matt. 5.19; Gal. 3. 10.—4Or, 
that law which said.—n Exod. 20, 13, 14. 





according to merit, and, therefore, the 
whole law. 

10. For—Refuting the claim that 
their feult was slight and verial. Of- 
fend in one point—Small as that 
point appears to you. Guilty of all 
—tThe royal law is a unit; you can- 
not violate a part of it alone. There 
may be different degrees of heinous- 
ness of violation, but if you have done 
a loveless act no part of the law ac- 
quits you; the whole iaw of love has 
been violated, and condemns you. 

11. For—It is not meant that you 
have committed each and every men- 
tionable act of transgression. The ten 
commandments are but so many speci 
fications under the one law of love; 
they are but specifications of various 
ways in which that one whole law 
ean be violated. Every specific viola- 
tion is a violation of that one whole 
law. He—The same one undivided 
divine Authority is promulgator of the 
one law, which so branches into ten 
specifications. Violating any one spe- 
cification impinges against that entire 
authority. It denies the supremacy 
of God. It is treason against the goy- 
ernment of the universe. No adul- 
tery—You may be as chaste as “the 
icicle in Dian’s temple,” yet, if you mur- 
der, your virtue will not save you. 
There is to be no balancing of account 
with heaven between your vices and 
your virtues. Every vice breaks the 
whole law. 

A modern American poem described 
a western steamboat pilot who closed 
a life of profligacy with being blown 
up in order to save the lives of 
the passengers on board his boat. 
It assumes that his self-sacrifice in 
death would atone for his profligate 
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become a transgressor of the law.|showed no mercy; and *mercy 


12 So speak ye, and so do, as they 
that shall be judged by °the law 
of liberty. 18 For Phe shall have 
judgement without mercy, that hath 





o Chap. 1. 25.—p Job 22. 6, &.; Prov. 21. 13; 
Matt. 6. 15; 18. 35; 25.41,42. * 





life, and concludes by declaring that 
Christ would not severely judge “ the 
man who died for men.” But’ the 
deatn was searcely less profligate than 
the life. It was simply that same des- 
perate recklessness of life, acting un- 
der an impulse of professional pride, 
as he would show in a fray for su- 
premacy or advantage in any other 
matter. No such act could atone for 
the crimes against temperance, chas- 
tity, the rights of his fellow men, and 
the laws of God, which, as described 
in the poem itself, formed the staple 
of this bad hero’s existence. The writ- 
ing of such poetry is as profligate and 
deinoralizing as the life it heroizes. 

12. Speak...do—The two great 
departments of external Christian mo- 
rality; the manifestations of the char- 
acter of the internal man. They must 
so speak and do in all respects, and 
especially in their dealings with the 
rich and the poor; for it must be re- 
membered that that subject is still in 
sight. The law of liberty—As given 
by a royal lawgiver, and ruling with 
a royal authority, it is a royal law; 
as obeyed with a free, spontaneous 
heart, it is a law of liberty; as en- 
joining and inspiring universal comity, 
it is a law of love. Judged—For 
this law not only requires love, but 
judges and condemns the want of it 
as evidenced by the speak and do. 
This want they evidence in this case 
by their respect of persons. They do 
not deal with the poor according to 
the evangelical law of liberty. 

13. For—Neep and solemn motive 
for the so speax and do. Mercy 
—Compassion or tenderness for the 
lowly, the unfortunate, or the guilty. 
This mercy would have inspired the 
Churches to honour and cherish, rather 
than to despise, the poor. Judgment 
without mercy—The law of love 
will be alaw of condemnation; and in 


*rejoiceth against judgment. 

B4 'What doth it profit, my 
brethren, though a man say he 
hath faith, and have not works? 





@1 John 4, 17, 183.—5 Or, glorieth.—r Matt. 
7. 26; chap. 1. 23. 





the day of judgment pure retribution 
without mercy will be the order of 
the day. Mercy, if exercised by us, 
not only does not condemn us, but it 
triumphs over and rejoiceth against 
judgment, and brings us acquittal and 
salvation. 

6. The Christian synagogue re- 
jects workless faith as unjustifying, 
14-26. 

St. James now inflexibly chases his 
brethren out of their last refuge and 
excuse for their sin toward the poor. 
Our works, say they, do, indeed, vio- 
late the law a little, but then we are 
justified by faith, and the law will not 
punish us for subordinate negligences. 
In other words, we are Christians, and 
will be saved in spite of our sins. 
This is antinomianism ; and it often ap- 
pears in various forms, practical and 
doctrinal, in the Church. Its effect is, 
as St. Paul says, to “make Christ the 
minister of sin,” and to demoralize 
Christianity. In his Epistle to the 
Romans Paul emphasizes the doctrine 
of justification by faith alone; yet 
guards against all antinomianism by 
insisting that it is a faith from which 
a holy life must result. Rom. vi, ], 2. 
St. James, on the contrary, emphasizes 
the necessity of works—that is, a holy 
life—but secures the fact that the 
works, in order to be a true holy life, 
must spring from a living faith. Paul 
says, You are justified by a work-be- 
getting faith; James says, You are jus- 
tified by faith-begotten works. They 
disagree, notin doctrine, but in the em- 
phasis they lay on the diffcrent parts 
of the doctrine. 

14, Hath faith...not works—A 
believer, but not a righteous doer; a 
Christian, but nota conscientious liver; 
pious, but not honest. He holds toa 
humble Christianity, but despises the 
poor, and is obsequious to the perse- 
cutor. 
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can faith save him? 45) ‘If a 
brother or sister be naked, and 
destitute of daily food, §6 And 
tone of you say unto them, Depart 
mm peace, be ye warmed and filled ; 
notwithstanding ye give them not 
those things which are needful 
to the body; what doth it profit? 
47 Even so faith, if it hath not 
works, is dead, being ‘alone. 
18 Yea, a man may: say, Thou 


hast faith, and I have works: 
show me thy faith 7 without thy 
works, "and I will show thee my 
faith by my works. 19 Thou be- 
Hievest that there is one God; thou 
doest well: ‘the devils also be- 
lieve, and tremble. 20 But wilt 
thou know, O vain man, that faith 
without works is dead? 28 Was 


not Abraham our father justified by _ 


works, * when he had offered Isaac 





sSee Job 31, 19, 20; Luke 3, 11.—~71 John 
3.18; Job 22. 7,9; Prov. 3. 27, 28.—6 Greek, by 
atsel7.—i Some copies read, by thy works. 


u Chapter 3. 13.—2vMatthew 8. 29; Mark 
1,24; 5.7; Luke 4.34; Acts 16. 17; 19. 15.— 
w Genesis 22. 9, 12. 





15. If—An illustrative case, in which 
a fellow Christian is to be supplied 
with necessaries of life. The firm 
faith that he will be supplied with food 
without accordant action will leave 
him to starvation. So a sentimental 
belief in all the charities, virtues, pi- 
eties, and moralities, will do 10 good 
to the world or to the believer until 
resolved into action. 

17. Dead—It has no vital existence, 
being alone, and not embodied in good 

doing. 

18. May (wisely) say—That is, the 
advocate of works evidencing his 
faith, may say to the mere holler of 
faith without works, thus. Show... 
without. ..works—.\nd prove thy- 
self an antinomian. And I...faith 
by...works— And prove myself a 
duty-doing believer. I hold faith and 
duty in correspondence and symmetry 
with each other. My faith inspires 
my works, and my works evidence 
my faith. 

Works are rightly said to justify a 
man by evidencing his faith. Yet this 
is not all. Works are a direct justifica- 
tion of faith before God. - According to 
Paul it is by the act of submitting and 
self-consecrating faith alone that a man 
comes into reconciliation and justifica- 
tion with God. But the condition of 
the continuance of that state of justi- 
fication is not faith alone, but faith 
with works correspondent to that faith. 
And those works justify, not only in- 
directly, as evidence of the trueness of 
the faith, but directly, being graciously 
accepted by God as works of right- 
eousness and true holiness. 








19. Thou— Addressed to a mono- 
theist, probably a Jew, who held that 
all Jews would be saved by their Mvo- 
saic belief. One God—tThe prime ar- 
ticle in which the Jew differed from 
the polytheist. It is to be noted here 
that St. James addresses a Jew as in- 
cluded in the twelve tribes to whom 
the epistle is written. Thou doest 
well—So far, good! But it helps 
very little for salvation, as the next 
sentence shows. The devils—The 
demons, or evil spirits, subordinate to 
the one devil, or Satan. Note on ] Cor. 
x, 20. Believe—They are as ortho- 
dox on that point as the Jews. Yet 
their orthodoxy, their monotheistic 
faith alone, does not save them. We 
have detined justifying faith (note on 
Rom. ii, 22) to be that unity of intel- 
lect, heart, and will, by which a man 
perfectly surrenders himself to Christ 
for salvation. It is the will element in 
this faith from which dne works re- 
sult. Withont it faith becomes mere 
intellective belief, and, like that of the 
devils, is ineffectiveand dead. Trem- 
ble —Shudder. Their knowledge of 
God and of his character induces a 
dread of a future beyond the judgment 
day. 

20. Wilt thou— Willest thou? for 
it is a matter of will, Thou canst 
know if it is thy will to know. Wain 
man — Literally, empty man; vacant 
of the truth he might know. 

21. Abraham—As\ Abraham is the 
instance discussed by St. Paul, (Rom. 
iv, 1-13 and Gal. iii, 6-9,) we deem it 
very probable, but by no means. cer- 
tain, that James has Paul’s statements 
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his son upon the altar? 22 * Seest 
thou * how faith wrought with his 
works, and by works was faith 
made perfect? 28 And the scrip- 
ture was fulfilled which saith, 
y Abraham believed God, and it was 
imputed unto him for righteous- 
ness: and he was called ? the Friend 
of God. 24 Ye see then how that 


by works a man is justified, and 
not by faith only. 28 Likewise 
also *was not Rahab the harlot 
justified by works, when she had 
received the messengers, and had 
sent them out another way? 26 For 
has the body without the ° spirit is 
dead, so faith without works is 
dead also. 











80r, Thou seest.—a Hebd. 11. 17.—v Gen. 
15.6; Rom. 4.3; Gal. 3. 6.—<22 Chron. 20. 7; 





in view, and purposes to give, not a 
disputation in order to refute them, but 
a counter statement in order to cor- 
rect those who overstated Paul’s, Our 
father—Namely, of both unconverted 
and converted Jew. Offered— But 
did not fulfil the offering by actual sac- 
rifice. UWpon—Or ai. 

22. Faith wrought. ..works—As 
remurked in our notes on the passages 
referred to in our last note, Abraham 
was a believer years before the of- 
fering of Isaac, and justified. That 
act of self-surrendering faith by whieh 
a man enters into reconciliation with 
God was performed years before. Yet 
every signal external act of faith was 
a renewal of the first. Abraham’s 
justification came, as Paul says, from 
his faith alone. Yet the faith which 
alone justifies is never really alone: it 
ever combines with works. Faith 
made perfect—Had Abraham died at 
the instant of his first justification he 
would have been completely justified 
by faith alone. But his faith would 
have wanted its proper counterpart in 
actual works, and so have been in a 
sense imperfect. Yet it was saving in 
its quality, being of such a nature and 
power as would generate works but 
for the cessation of life. In other 
words, it was such a self-surrender to, 
trust in, and oneness of heart and 
spirit with, God, as would have poured 
forth works in accord with God’s will. 
Or, to vary the statement, on condition 
of such self-surrendering faith a full 
flow of the divine Spirit is poured into 
tke heart, inspiring a life and course 
of action accordant with the divine 
will, When, then, this internal faith 
is answered to by the correspondent 


Isa. 41. 8.—a Josh. 2. 1; Heb. 11. 31.—6 Job 
34. 14, 18; Psa. 104. 29.—9 Or, breath. 


act and course of life, it becomes com- 
pleted, made perfect. 

23. Fulfilled—By the external ait 
of faith the works the faith received 
a consummation, a perfection, whereby 
the very Seripture declaring his justi- 
fication by faith, was vistbly fulfilled. 

24. By works.. .justified — Not 
that by merit-work (except so far as 
faith itself is a work, note, Rom. iii, 27) 
a man is first brought into justitica- 
tion. But he is justified by work as 
an external completion of his. faith. 
Not by faith only—For if the faith 
be alone, and without the working 
element of faith, namely, the hearty 
will for work, it is mere speculative 
faith, as above said, and so dead and 
unjustifying. 

25. Rahab the harlot—See note, 
Heb. xi, 31. Received the messen- 
gers—An act resulting from her faith 
in Jehovah, God of Israel, performed 
bravely in spite of danger, terminating 
in her incorporation into the people of 
God and into the line of the Messiah, 
Note, Matt.i,2. Asit was through her 
memorable adhesion to Israel that Is 
rael came into Canaan, her faith was 
a hinging fact in Israel’s history, and 
so commemorated with great interest. 

26. As the body...so faith—Re- 
ciprocally, we may make faith the 
body and works the spirit necessary 
to its life; or works the body of 
which faith is the spirit. Faith is 
the dead body without works; for it 
is truly without the active will-power, 
without which it is the mere dead 
speculative belief, like that of the de- 
mons in verse 19. 

St. James’s paragraph here on faith 
and works has, from its murked an- 
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vithesis to Paul’s language of the same 
point, furnished a fruitful topic for 
discussion to commentators and theo- 
logians. Huther, in a brief excursus, 
summarizes its history. Before the 
Reformation no difficulty of reconcili- 
‘ation was felt, Luther opened the 
query with a strong and repeated re- 
jection of the epistle from the canon 
as contradictory to Paul, unapostolic 
and unauthentic. The consistency of 
James with Paul has, nevertheless, 
been recognised by the German schol- 
ars, Neander, Wiesinger, and Hengsten- 
berg; but denied by De Wette, Baur, 
and other rationalists. Huther recon- 
ciles the two (as Fletcher of Madeley, 
in his “Checks,” did before him) by 
saying that Paul speaks of present jus- 
tification, which is truly by faith, and 
James of our justification at the day of 
judgment, which is “‘ according to” our 
works, as is attested by many Scrip- 
ture passages. But so far as tume 
comes into view this distinction fails; 
for God’s judicial estimate of us is ever 
now, “according to” our present moral 
state. The final judgment is but the 
closing public pronunciation of the final 
sum total of our character. God’s 
present judgment is as much ‘“‘accord- 
ing to” our works as his final. And 
in this. our moral sum total under 
God’s adjudication, faith is properly 
viewed as one of the works “‘accord- 
ing to” which we are judged. And 
thus we are justified by works. And 
yet this is not precisely the view that 
St. James in this paragraph presents. 

Huther places in contrast the words 
of the two apostles thus: James 
says, By works a man is justified, 
and not by faith only.” (ii, 24.) Paul 
says, (Gal. ii, 16,) ‘A man is not justi- 
fied by the works of the law, but by... 
faith.” Again, James, (ii, 21,) “Was not 
Abraham... .justified by works?” and 
Paul, (Rom. iv, 2,) “If Abraham were 
justified by works, he hath whereof 
to glory.” In regard to which we re- 
mark: (1.) James does not here, or 
any where else, deny, but does assume, 
that we are justified by faith. (2.) Nor 
does he deny that it is faith which 
alone, ind in itself, justifies; he only 
denies that the faith which alone jus- 


tifies is ever alone and unattended by 

works. (3.) And even in the alone jus- 
tifying faith there is a virtual inchoate 
work which (verse 22) requires to be 
verified and perfected in the conse- 
quent external work. Works, there- 
fore, though never justifying without 

faith, do have, as inhering in faith, an 

auxiliary justifying effect. And that 
view Paul never denies, but fiequently 

implies. See our notes on Rom. ii, 6; 

iii, 27. With Paul itis working faith, 

faith with work present and prospec- 

tive in it, that justifies. It is only 
merit-work that he denies. But so 

pointedly antithetical are James’s prop- 

ositions to Paul’s, that we hold them 

as intended by him to be the correc- 

tive of the effect of Paul’s trenchant 
statements in the mind of the Church.- 
4, That there was a standing antithe- 
sis, without real contradiction, between 
Paul and James, is evinced by the 
“from James” of Gal. ii, 12, (where 

see note, with our note on Acts xv, 6;) 
and we believe that antithesis is here 

stated, and was, on James’s part, in- 
tentional and wise. (5.) How truly 

James’s statements do stand as a per- 

petual corrective of the antinomian- 
ism often inferred from Paul’s lan- 
guage in suceessive periods of the 
Church, is well illustrated by Wesley’s 
experience with the Moravians, given 
in our vol. iv, p. 209. So antinomian 
had they become by implicitly follow- 
ing Luther and overstraining Paul, 

that he took to expounding James to 
bring them to the right position. Not 
one moment do we hesitate to place 
the words of this illustrious apostle, 

James of Jerusalem, the brother of the 
Lord himself, lineal son of David, and 
hereditary king of the twelve tribes, 

as coequal in authority with Paul, the 
apostle of the Gentiles. Both were 
apostles, but neither of the twelve. 
(6.) All this indicates that the Epistle 
of James is subsequent to that to the 
Romans; long enough subsequent for 
that great epistle to have powerfully 
influenced the mind of the Chureli. 
And this passage, like 2 Pet. iii, 15, 16, 
is a clear allusion to the doctrinal 
statements of Paul, implying their per. 
version by many of his readers. 
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Y brethren, *be not many mas- 
ters, "knowing that we shall 


receire the greater condemnation. 
2 For *in many things we offend 





a Matt. 23. 8, 14; Rom. 2, 20,21; 1 Pet. 5. 3.-— 
} Luke 6. 37.—1 Or, judgment, —el1 Kings 
8. 46; 2 Chron. 6, 36; Prov. 20.9; Eccles. 7. 20; 
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all. ¢If any man offend not in 
word, *the same 7s a perfect man, 
and able also to bridle the whole 
body. 8 Behold, ‘we put bits in 
the horses’ mouths, that they may 





1 John 1. 8.—d Psalm 34. 13; chapter 1. 26; 
ee 3. 10.—e Matthew 12. 37,—/Psalm 





CHAPTER III. 

7. Christian synagogue, also, 
rejects many teachers with un- 
tamable and _ self-contradictory 
tongues, 1-12. 

1. My brethren — Our apostle’s 
standpoint is still in the Christian 
synagogue, where he is checking the 
errors and faults of his brethren. In 
the last chapter he reproved their ob- 
sequiousness to rich incomers, and 
refutes their excuses; he here checks 
their ambitious loquacity, aiming to 
be teachers before they had become 
competent learners. In i, 19-26 he 
had criticised rather the garrulity of 
hearers and answerers; he here repre- 
hends the assumptions of the speakers. 
Masters—Rather, teachers. This did 
not forbid the expression of Christian 
experience and interchange of exhor- 
tation and counsel by the many. Nor 
did it forbid catechists and imparters 
of the elements of established Christ- 
ian knowledge to be many. Nor does 
it forbid Sabbath-school instructors at 
the present day, who are happily very 
many; but it reprehends self-con- 
ceited and self-appointed doctrinaries, 
rea‘ly to blurt their individual notions 
and maintain them in the assemblies. 
The result would be crude theologies, 
heated disputations, and erratic sects 
and heresies. Alford and Huther con- 
demn Grotius for interpreting many 
teachers as equivalent to all teachers. 
But as the whole Churcl: is addressed 
in the caution it can hardly mean less. 
The picture it suggests is, that (as in 
1 Cor. xiv, 26-33) every member of the 
Church was free to use his tongue in 
the assembly, and used his freedom 
fully. The institute of the single pas- 
torate for the single Church was, per- 
haps, as yet not fully established, 
thouch its need was fully felt, and its 
existence coming in. Condemnation 





—Namely, for the offend of next 
verse, to which we are all liable. 
Greater condemnation will fall on 
him who assumes the higher responsi- 
bilities and exhibits his assumption 
most loudly. 

2. For—In explanation of the great- 
er condemnation. We offend—Lit- 
erally, we stumble. The Greek word 
is cognate with the Greck word to fall, 
and they are finely distinguished by 
St. Paul, Romans xi, 11, where he says 
that Israel has not stumbled that 
they should fall. (A Greek proverb, 
“not to stumpie twice at the same 
stone.”) All—The mere English read- 
er is very apt to understand our trans- 
lation to mean, we offend every body; 
making all the object. The true mean- 
ing is, that in many things we all 
stumble; that is, make intellectual and 
moral mistakes and blunders; which 
is true enough of the wisest and holi- 
est of us. And, therefore, our apostle 
cautions us to avoid setting up for too 
much. Offend not—Stumble not. In 
word—In performance of his assump- 
tion to be a teacher in the synagogue. 
Perfect man—He has become in mind 
and spirit what he doubtless has in 
body—a completely grown, filled out, 
and proportioned man. Able also— 
For, so far as he is able to speak per- 
fectly right, it is probable that he can 
do perfectly right. The wisdom and 
moral power with which he can gov- 
ern his tongue is very likely to govern 
his whole body. The body, as tle 
whole organ of the soul, with its sus- 
ceptibilities to temptation, and its limbs 
as the instruments of right or wrong, 
as the J, the will, directs. 

3. Behold—Of all these instruments 
of good or evil St. James considers the 
tongue as the most efficient and often 
over-efficient. He sets this in the 
strongest light by putting, by striking 
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obey us; and we turn about their 
whole body. 4 Behold also the 
ships, which though they le so 
great, and are driven of fierce 
winds, yet are they turned about 
with a very small helm, whitherso- 
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so §the tongue is a little member, 
and. *hoasteth great things. Be- 
hold, how great ?a matter a little 
fire kindleth! 6 And ‘the tongue 
is a fire, a world of iniquity: so is 
the tongue among our members, 
that *it defileth the whole body, 





ever the governor listeth. & Even 
g Prov. 12. 18; 15. 2.——/ Psa. 12. 3; 73. 8 9. 
2 Or, wood. : 





4 Prov. 16, 27.—% Matt. 15. 11, 18-20; Mark 
7. 15, 20, 23. 











images, the vivid contrast between its 
small magnitude and its great power. 
Two of these images (verses 3 and 4) 
are now presented to the talkative 
synagogue. By the bridleth of the 
last verse is expressed the control of 
the will over the tongue; but here 
the bits represent the tongue itself, 
wherewith we control every thing else. 
Whole body—aAs a horseman with 
bits turns the whole horse, so a 
speaker witl»a persuasive tongue will 
turn a whole man, nay, a whole body 
of men. The tongue of the eloquent 
orator turns whole assemblies, and 
controls the destinies of States. And 
so the tongue of the wily errorist 
may turn a whole Church, may in- 
troduce a strange doctrine, or estab- 
lish a new sect. And so the unre- 
strained tongues of a synagogue may 
raise a great buzz, and produce disor- 
der and every evil work. Hence the 
importance of Church unity under the 
control of apostolic teaching. 

4, Helm—Rudder. The ships are 
a larger image of the same truth, and, 
taking in their size and the force of 
winds, form a fine illustration. 

5. Little. ..great— More accurate 
and vivid rendering, according to Tisch- 
endorf’s pointing: Behold how little a fire, 
the tongue, kindleth a forest how great! 
As a fire, a world of iniquity, is the tongue 
placed among our members; bespotting the 
whole body, and inflaming the wheel of 
nature. The especial point is, that the 
smallness of the tongue should not 
blind us to the importance of control- 
ling it by the conscience, but in fact 
arouse us to the thought of the great- 
ness of its effects and the importance 
of its control. A little fire may result 
in the conflagration of how wide a 
prairie, or how vreat a city! 

6. The apostle catches at the thought 


of a fire, and expands it. Doubtless, ~ 
many a synagogue had been set into 
wild conflagration by this fire...the 
tongue. Perhaps as fire here corre- 
sponds to setteth on fire, so world of 
iniquity may correspond to defileth 
the whole body. While world,then, 
is an image of filth and corruption, fire 
indicates inflammation and destruc- 
tion. Is— Rather, is constituted or- 
placed among the members. Course 
of nature—Absurdly rendered by Al- 
ford “orb of creation!” with which 
the tongue has little todo. The words 
literally mean, the wheel of generation. 
But what does that mean? The ex- 
pression is no way illustrated, as some 
commentators suppose, by the image of 
a wheel set on fire by its own rapidity, 
for here the setting on fire is done, not 
by the wheel itself, but by the tongue. 
Nor can there be any allusion to “the 
world in its various revolutions,” (as 
Wordsworth,) or to the cycie of animal 
creation, (as Alford,) for over neither 
of them has the human tongue any 
notable influence. The phrase is clear- 
ly a physiological one, suggested by 
the word body, referring to the eyo- 
lutions that revolve within our bodily” 
system. The tongue defiles our body, 
and inflames all the natural functions 
evolved within it. The circulation of 
the blood was, indeed, unknown to our 
apostle, but that round of alimentary, 
sexual, and passional appetites and 
gratifications of which the blood-cirele 
is the base, and through which our 
system whirls, is known to all philos- 
ophy. How the roll of this wheel, es- 
pecially in its sexual department, may 
be affected by the tongue we all know. 
The phrase, of nature, is the same as 
is translated natural in i, 23, where see 
note. The face there was the face 
derived from our generative origin: the 
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- and setteth on fire the *course of 
nature; and it is set on fire of hell. 
7 For every ‘kind of beasts, and 
of birds, and of serpents, and of 
things in the sea, is tamed, and 
hath been tamed of ®mankind: 
S$ But the tongue can no man 
tame; 7¢ 7s'an unruly evil, ™full 











3Greek, wheel. —4Greck, nature, 
5 Greek, nature of man. 





wheel here is the internal system de- 
rived to us by generation, whose invo- 
tutioa carries around the complex circle 
of our passional life. Our translators’ 
words, then, hit about the true idea. 
The tongue does set on fire the course 
of our inward passional nature, inflam- 
ing the whirl of sensuality, gluttony, 
drunkenness, rage, and fight.  Hu- 
ther’s and Alford’s objection, that the 
writer would not meution, literally, 


the whole body, and then ‘again 
express it in a figure,” is invalid. 


To mention first the whole external 
body literally, and then express in 
‘figure the interior blended functions, 
nervous and mental, is perfectly nat- 
ural, The exterior body is named 
with literality because it is plainly vis- 
ible; the interior functions, being con- 
ceptual, are best expressed in concep- 
tual phrase. The mention of the body 
locates the described functions. Set 
_ on fire of hell—First, our inward na- 
ture is set on fire by the tongue 
as by a torch, and the torch is set on 
fire by gelicnna. The tongue catches 
from hell the fire with which it in- 
flames our biood, and circulates the 
burning sensation through our system. 

7. Every kind—Literally, every 
nutwre; where, as Huther well remarks, 
not the taming of individuals is meant, 
but of the brutal natures. The natures 
of the four great orders here enumer- 
ated have been brought under controi 
by the nature avd genius of man. 

8. Tongue can no man tame—Au- 
gustine says, that never, but by the 
grace of God, hes any ‘tongue been 
tamed. It may be replied that world- 
ly self-interest often tames the tongue 
as effectuallyas divme wisdom. As to 
that, however, it may be asked, 7o what 
does worldly prudence tame the tongue? 
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of deadly poison. 9 Therewith 
bless we God, even the Father; and 
therewith curse we men, "which 
are made after the similitude of 
God. 10 Out of the same mouth 
proceedeth blessing and cursing. 
My brethren, these things ought 
not so to be. UN Doth a fountain 


2 Deut, 32. 33; Psa, 55, 21.— Psa. 140. 3; Bech, 
10. 11.—2 Gen. 1. 265°. 15°9..6. 














And it may be answered, It tames the 
tongue to a subdued but still wild and 
depraved state. Nothing but the grace 
of God tames the tongue to that docil- 
ity to which our apostle alludes, sub- 
mission to the divine law, and the hearty 
utterance of a holy confession. 

9. This wildness of the tongue is 
now (9-12) shown by the contrariety 
of its moral uses. We—ZIn verses 
9 and 10 our apostle passes beyond 
the limits of the Christian synagogue 
into the length and breadth of the 
twelve tribes. And his we includes 
himself, by courtesy, even among the 
profane users of the tongue. Bless 
we God—<Applicable to all Jews, and 
indicating that his address does go 
little beyond the monotheistic twelve 
tribes. A preferred rending is Lord 
for God. Hiven the Father—Cre- 
ator of man in his own image. The 
twelve tribes did not fully recogniso 
the Son. Curse...men—Hspecially 
at these times did the tribes curse their 
Roman conquerors and despots. Sim- 
ilitude of God—And so to curse as 
well as to murder (Gen. i, 26, ix, 6) is 
aggravated by that similitude. 

10. Same mouth—Thus far these 
contrasts have illustrated the versatile 
power of the tongue. They will now 
serve to enforce the wickedness of 
such inconsistency. My brethren... 
ought nct—And cannot, just so far as 
they are true brethren, that is, true ° 
Christians, or true people of the Mes- 
siah. 

11. The moral impossibility of such 
opposite manifestations of character is 
illustrated by the products of nature. 
It is, in moral character, the opposi- 
tion between incompatible qualities. If 
a man display one set of qualities lhe 
cannot possess the other, so as to bea 
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send forth at the same * place sweet 
water and bitter? &2 Can °the fig 
tree, my brethren, bear olive ber- 
ries? either a vine, figs ? so can no 
fountain both yield salt water and 
fresh. 

183 ? Who 7s a wise man and en- 
dued with knowledge among you? 
let him show out of a good conver- 
sation @his works * with meekness 
of wisdom. 14 But if ye have 
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*bitter envying and strife in your 
hearts, ‘glory not, and lie not 
against the truth. 35 *This wis- 
dom descendeth not from above, 
but is earthly, 7sensual, devilish. 
16 For ‘where enyying and strife 
is, there is *confusion and every 
evil work, 2% But ~the wisdom 
that is from above is first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle, and easy to be 
entreated, full of mercy and good 








6Or, hole.—o Isa. 5. 2,4; Jer. 2.21; Matt. 7. 
16. 20,—p Gal. 6, 4.—¢ Chap. 2. 18. ——r Chap. 
1. 21.—s Rom, 13. 13.—7 Rom. 2. 17, 23. 





w Phil. 3.19; chap. 1. 17.—70r, natwral; 
Jude 19.—91 Cor. 3. 3; Gal. 5. 20.—8 Greek, 
tumult, or unquiétness.—2v 1 Cor. 2. 6. 





wicked man and a holy man, an heir of 
heaven and a child of hell at the same 
time. Place—Fissure from which the 
water jets forth. 

8. True test of teachers and 
hearers—a heaven-descended wis- 
dom, evinced by rectitude and 
peacefulness of temper and life, 
13-18. 

13. Who—Of these contrasts be 
sure to exhibit the right one. Wise 
man—Truly on the side of divine 
wisdom; the wisdom of i, 5. Let 
him show—Like a good fountain let 
him pour forth the sweet and not the 
bitter stream; like a good tree, the 
right fruit What the good fruits are 
he now tells. Conversation—Con- 
duct, mode of life. Works—Special 
good doings. Meekness—The oppo- 
site of the tongueiness of the many 
teachers. Wisdom—The wisdom of 
the just. If there be among you a 
professed Christian let him come out 
of an equivocal state, half holy and 
half wicked, and let him, both by gen- 
eral life and special act, show the 
Christian tempers. 

14. The contrasted traits. Glory 
not—Make no proud profession, nor 
faney that these are exalting qualities. 
Lie not against the truth—By de- 
preciating its excellence in order to 
exalt your worldly vices. The worldly, 
emulous spirit fancies itself to be infi- 
nitely superior to the meekness and 
wisdom of the Gospel, having a lord- 
lier wisdom of its own, and this wis- 
dom James characterizes in the next 
verse. 


15. This wisdom—Two counter 


pictures of the opposite wisdoms in 
15-18. There is a proud wisdom that 
boasts of its worldly value, and knows 
how to fight its way and beat all be- 
fore it. Whence came it? Not from 
above—lIt is not the wisdom revealed 
from God by the holy Jesus. And 
what is it? Its threefold character 
is sketched in three terrible words. 
Man in ascending grades is body, soul, 
and spirit. See note on 1 Cor. xv, 44. 
In ascending scale man is corporeal, 
soulical, spiritual; and by the spirit- 
ual, angel-like. In descending seale he 
is earthly = corporeal; sensual = 
soulical, animal; spiritual = demoniac, 
devilish. This wisdom belongs to 
the descending scale; descending to 
the infernal by an awful auticlimax of 
wickedness and woe. Plenty of this 
wisdom rules among the rulers of 
this world. Thence come partisan pol- 
itics, unprincipled age soln and the 
wars and fightings of iv, 

16. The character setts of this 
worldly wisdom are envying, rather, 
emulation, and strife, or rivalry. It is 
the wisdom of making yourself great 
in disregard of the rights and well- 
being of all or any ‘others. Evil 
work—Deeds of cruelty and oppres- 
sion. 

17. Contrasted picture of the wis- 
dom that isfromabove. First pure 
—The pure is first as being fore- 
most, and comprehending all the fol- 
lowing points, and being inner essence 
of the’ svhole. It stands in antithesis 
against the terrible trial of verse 15. 
To be pure is to be untainted by the 
tempers expressed in verse 16. Then 
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CHAPTER IIT. 17: 
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fruits, ° without partiality, *and 
without hypocrisy. 18 ¥ And the 
fruit of righteousness is sown in 
peace of them that make peace. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ROM whence come wars and 
‘fightings among you? come 
they not lence, even of your * lusts 








90r, without wrangling. @v Rom, 12. 9; 
1 Peter 1. 22; 2.1; 1 John3. 18.—y Prov. 11. 18; 


Hos, 10.12; Matt. 5. 9; Phil. 1.11; Neb. 12. 11 
—10r, braaolings.—?2 Or, pleasures. 





—After the inner pure follow all 
the external qualities of character and 
action. Peaceable —In antithesis 
against envying and strife, verse 16. 
Gentle— The reverse of roughness, 
vidlence, of word or manner, which 
exhibit themselves in sweeping asser- 
tions and hyperboles. Easy to be 
entreated—Or, rather, persuaded; the 
reverse of obstinacy, the pride of a 
false consistency, or a set persistence 
in one’s own way. Full of mercy 
“—Pity for the unfortunate, and ju- 
dicions compassion for the guilty. 
Good fruits—The reverse of evil 
work, verse 16. Without partiality, 
and without hypocrisy—Tliese two 
clauses are two Greek words in the 
original which have similar termina- 
tions, and so make a word-echo. We 
might nearly parallel them by the 
words, neither hypercriticul, nor hypo- 
oritical. The first of the two Greek 
words may signify, making no undue 
distinctions, (hence fair, tmpartiul,) as, 
for. instance, between rich and poor. 
Or, it may mean unequivocal, unam- 
biguous, clear from equivocation or 
just liability to being doubted. Thi lat- 
ter of the two words is, accordingly, 
rendered rightly in the English trans- 
lation. We might (with these last 
definitions of the two) preserve the 


terminal similarity of sound by, with- |. 
remedy ? 1-10. 


out equivocation or dissimulation. 

In regard to the two contrasted 
wisdoms of 13-17 we may uote: First, 
it is in accordance with the Old Testa- 
ment use of the word wisdom, which 
n.akes it belong to the moral rather 
than to the intellectual sphere. It re- 
fers not so much to the degree of sagac- 
ity or scientific education as to the 
right state of the heart. Second, St. 
Jamies does not intend to define wis- 
dom in its broadest moral sense, but. 
ouly as in reference to the vices he has 
just been reprehending ; namely, a use 
of the tongue as an instrument of emiu- 











lations and strifes. His wisdom, then, 
is peace, obtained by gentleness, fair- 
ness, sincerity, and silence. 

18. Fruit...is sown—By fruit is 
meant the harvest, crop, or product; 
and this is virtually sown in the seed 
that produces it. Fruit, consisting 
in righteousness, not fruit produced 
by righteousness. And this fruit, 
namely, righteousness, springs from 
a seed-sowing in the soil of peace by 
them that make or enact peace. Thie 
man of holy peace sows tliat secd in 
peace which brings forth righteous- 
ness. Thus in holy eloquence docs 
St. James appeal to his fellows of 
the twelve tribes, both Christians 
and those who should be Christians, 
among whom strifes of tongue arising 
from bitterness of heart were pro- 
ducing sin and ruin, to seck for right- 
eousness in the paths of holy quietude 
and peace. In an angry age his warn- 
ings were slighted, and the ruin re- 
sulted in the destruction of their capi- 
tal and the overthrow of their State. 


CHAPTER IV. 


TIT. Oursipe THE CiRIstIAN SyYNA- 
GOGUE — PuBLic TURBULENCE AND 
Wars, IRREVERENCE, AND OPPRESSIVE 
Werattn, iv, 1-v, 11. 5 

1. Wars and public commotions 
—Whence come they? What the 


1. Whence. ..wars — Passing be- 
yond the synagogue, Christian or Jew- 
ish, our apostle extends his address to 
the people of the twelve tribes. The 
great boay of modern commentators, 
such as Stier, Bengel, De Wette, Hu- 
ther, aud Alford have interpreted these 
wars as strifes in Churches, or even 
between Christian teachers! This has 
arisen from their not discriminating the 
various classes addressed by the epistle. 
Limiting all the epistle to the Christ- 
ian body, they are obliged either to 
impute to the apostolic Church cnor- 
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“that war in your members? 2 Ye 
lust, and have not: ye *kill, and 








aRom, 7. 23; Gal. 5.17; 1 Pet. 2. 11. 





mitics of which it was not supposably 
guilty, or else very arbitrarily to give 
a figurative meaning to the terms. 
The class plainly enough addressed is 
the Jews who, in those troublous times, 
acted the part of brigands—robbed, 
murdered, skirmished in armed bands, 
and yet held themselves as the people 
of God, doing him service. The passage 
is a picture of the times described in 
our vol. ili, pp. 233-235. 

Huther thus approvingly quotes Lau- 
rentius as saying: ‘The apostle speaks, 
not concerning wars and slaughters;” 
which are precisely what he does speak 
about; “ but concerning mutual dissen- 
sions, lawsuits, scoldings, and conten- 
tions.” From such an exegesis we are 
obliged to dissent, and fall back, with 
Grotius, and recognise a clear view of 
the Jewish age. 

First, it seems entirely inadmissible 
to interpret such a series of terms as 
wars, battles, kill, fight, cleanse lands, 
sinners, doubleminded, of the Christian 
body.- These phrases, also, stand in 
strong contrast with the terms of vers. 
11, 12, where brethren are directly 
addressed, and where the faults cor- 

rected are not blood and murder, but 
censorious speaking. 

Second, even these interpreters ad- 
mit that the dread apostrophe to the op- 
pressive rich in first paragraph of next 
chapter is not addressed to Christians. 
But the two passages are precisely 
parallel. One addresses the disturb- 
ers of public peace, the other the op- 
pressors of the poor, especially poor 
Christians. It would be just as easy, 
by a forced transformation of the 
strong terms into figures, to make 
the latter passage an address to the 
Chureh as the former. 

Third, the two passages are also par- 
atlel in the fact that each is followed 
by a passage in a very different tone 
addressed to the Church. As the de- 
nur: ziations iv, 1-10 are parallel to the 
den mciations of v, 6, so is the gentle 
address to the Church in iv, 11, 12, 
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desire to have, and cannot obtain: 
ye fight and war, yet ye have not, 


3 Or, envy. 





Church in v, 7-10, and following. In 
both eases there is a bold appeal to 
the wicked world, followed by a fra- 
ternal appeal to the holy, yet not fault- 
less, Church. 

Fightings— Battles, specific acts of 
war. The preferred reading repeats the 
whence for vividness; whence come 
wars ? whence battles? Lusts— Not 
the usual Greek word for lusts, but 
the word for pleasures, or delights. The 
term alludes to that bad delight or 
gratification, existing in the fierceness 
of strife, prompting to repetition. That 
war—Thereis au inward war, prompt- 
ing to outward. The bloody public 
contests were deeply based upon the 
inward depravities, the cupidities, am- 
bitions, revenges, lusts, mingled with 
the fiery patriotisms and religions kin- 
dled to fanaticism. Thence came as-_ 
sassinations, rapines, contlagrations, 
finally resulting in the dissolution of 
society, and the desolation of the 
land swept of its inhabitants. 

2. Ye lust—Ye desire, crave. The 
objects of most of the verbs in the 
passage are to be supplied, the apos- 
tle leaving our minds to conceive how 
varied they ure. Have not—In spite 
of your craving and violent efforts to 
obtain. They desired wealth, but poyv- 
erty was the order of the day. They 
desired domination, but were cnslaved 
by the Romans. They desired emanci- 
pation, but every bloody effort led to a 
bloodier destruction. Kill —In pred- 
atory assaults and political insurree- 
tions. Desire to have—lIt is a great 
puzzle with even such commentators 
as Huther and Alford to tell why St. 
James should commit such an anti- - 
climax as to place se feeble a term as 
desire after kil]. Alford discusses 
four solutions of previous commenta- 
tors, rejecting them all, and gives a 
fifth little better than the four. The 
true solution is very simple. The threo 
verbs, kill, desire, cannot obtain, are - 
to be taken in close connexion: Ye 
lrill and desire to have, (namely, the 


parallel to the gentle address to the | avails of your killing,) and cannot ob- 
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because ye ask not. 3 Ye ask, 
and receive not, *because ye ask 
anniss, that ye may consume z¢ upon 
your ‘lusts. 4 4 Ye adulterers and 
-adulteresses, know ye not thatthe 





6 Job 27. 9; 35.123 Psa. 18.41; Prov. 1. 28; 
Isa. 1. 15; Jer. 11.11; Micah3.4; Zech. 7. 13.— 
¢ Psalm 66. 18; 1 John 3, 22; 5.14.4 Or, please. 


CHAPTER IV. 


VEE 
friendship of the world is enmity 
with God? ‘whosoever therefore 
will be a friend of the world is the 
enemy of God. 8& Do ye think that 
the Scripture saith in vain. & The 
wres,—d Psa. 73. 27.-—e 1 John 2. 15.—f John 


15. 19; 17. 14; Gal. 1. 10.—g Gen. 6. 5; & 21; 
Num, 11. 29; Prov. 21. 10. 





tain, (those avails;) so that your blood- 
shed is bootless. You obtain neither 
wealth, nor emancipation, nor domi- 
nation. Ask not—They were mono- 
theists, hereditary covenant people of 
God, went through rituals, and yet 
their prayer was no prayer. For, as 
the next verse shows, they were lust- 
ful ejaculations. 

3. Ask amiss—A sort of correction 
of his phrase ask not in last verse. 
The amiss consists in the sensual na- 
ture of their prayers. The asking for 
the gratification of our unholy natures 
is a prayer which is not a prayer. 
Consume—Or expend it, not upon, but 
in, your lusts. Jn your lusts ex- 
presses the moral condition in which 
they offered their prayerless prayers. 
A Greek brigand at the present day 
ean unite robbery and murder with the 
most devout adoration of the virgin. 

Thus far inthis chapter (1-3) our 
apostle has pictured the depraved and 
disturbed state of the world, especially in 
his own age. Next (4-10) he draws 
the antithesis between God and the world, 
between which his readers must make 
their clioice, as the two are incompat- 
ible. ; 

4. Adulterers is probably a spu- 
rious reading prefixed to adulter- 
esses, which is alone genuine. We 
also prefer Tischendorf’s punctuation, 
which would read, “that you may ex- 
pend it in your lusts, ye adulteresses.” 
Israel is often termed*in the Old Test- 
ament the spouse of Jehovah, and 
apostate Israel is pronounced an adul- 
teress. Said Isaiah, (liv, 5,) “Thy Mak- 
er is thine husband:” and Jeremiah, 
(ii¢ 2,) “ Tremember. . .the love of thine 
espousals.” Said Ezekiel, (xvi, 32,) 
“But as a wife that committeth adul- 
tery.” Our Lord pronounced the Jews 
an “adulterous generation.” (Matt. xii, 
29; xvi, 4; Mark viii, 38.) In all prob- 

Vout. V.—12 


ability the copyist, not perceiving this 
figurative sense, thought that adul- 
terers should be added in order to in- 
elude both sexes in the charge of lit- 
eral adultery. Know ye not—Paral- 
lel with think ye, do ye think, in 
next verse, with an or between the 
two. These two pafallel questions 
start, first, the antithesis between the 
friendship of the world and the friend- 
ship of God; and, second, the contrast 
made by God against envy and the 
proud in favour ot the humble. This 
drift of the thought is important as key 
to the ditficulty found by commenta- 
tors in the interpretation of verse 5. 
Friendship (ratlier, ove) of the world 
—What is meant by world when it is 
thus condemned in lump? Not merely 
the seeular Lusiness of the world, or 
human society, or the State, or the or- 
ganic system of human things as such. 
The existence of such things is right. 
To say otherwise is to introduce a 
most disastrous and demoralizing mo- 
nasticism. And this organic structure 
of human things is largely at the pres- 
ent age fused over with Christian in- 
fluenees. The living world of our 
present Christendom is not as bad as 
the world of the apostolic age. En- 
mity with God—For he who loves 
the world as ruled by Satan is at war 
with God and his kingdom. 

5. This second question suggests 
that (in accordance with all Scripture) 
the proud human spirit burns witu 
envy, while God in his grace is on 
the side of the humble. Saith—Quo- 
tation of no particular passage, but a 
sentiment every-where assumed or ex- 
pressed by Scripture. The spirit 
that dwelleth in us—The unloly 
temper. But a reading preferred by 
good scholars is, The spirit that he 
(God) hath caused to dwell in us. Al- 
ford adopts this reading, and by it 
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spirit that dwelleth in us lusteth ° to 
envy? 6 But he giveth more grace. 
Wherefore he saith, God resisteth 
the proud, but giveth grace unto 
the humble. % Submit yourselves 
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therefore to God. ‘Resist the 
devil, and he will flee from you. 
S$ «Draw nigh to God, and he will 
draw nigh to you. !Cleanse your 
hands, ye sinners; and ™purify 











5 Or, enviously.—h Job 22. 29; Psa, 138. 6; 
Prey. 8.34; Matt, 23.12; Luke 1. 52; 18.14; 1 Pet. 


5. 5. —é Eph. 4. 27; 1 Pet. 5.9.2 Chron. 15.2. 
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makes the spirit to be the divine spir- 
it bestowed upon the Church. But 
from that he gets what we think a 
very perplexed meaning of the verse: 
“The spirit that he (God) has placed 
within us jealously desircth us (for its 
own.”) But he fails to find any Scrip- 
ture which uses the Greek word for 
envy to designate the divine jealousy 
of God for his Chureh. And the sup- 
plying as object for the word lusteth 
(or, more properly, desireth) “ us for his 
own” is arbitrary. By this new, and 
doubtless correct, reading, we under- 
stand our own spirit, not as a temper, 
but as the highest part of our nature, 
as body, soul, and spirit. Note, ili, 15. 
It is the high human spirit which 
lusteth, intensely desires, to (in the 
direction towards) envy; an envy of 
which pride is the element, desirous of 
attaining a superiority over all envied 
rivalry. Itis an aggravation that this 
envy is the sin of the spirit which God 
has made to dwell within us, in order 
that we might be truly angel like. 

6. More grace — Literally, But a 
greater grace he bestows; namely, as 
the next sentence shows, the grace of 
God to the humble. Greater than 
what is this grace? Itis given greater 
to the humble (next versc) than it 
otherwise would be given in view of 
the antithesis of the humble against 
the proud, that is, the high spirit of 
envy. The question then amounts 
to this: Say not rightly the Scriptures 
that man’s proud yet God-bestowed spirit 
tends to envy, and to overcome the superi- 
ority of rivals? But a greuter grace, 
therefore, does He give, namely, to the 
humble, and he resists the overriding at- 
tempts of the proud. He saith—Quo- 
ted freely from Psalm exxxviii, 6, or 
Prov. ili, 34. The proud — Whose 
spirit Insteth to envy. 

%. The same antithesis aa that men- 





tioned in verse 4 is carried through the 
paragraph. It is between the proud 
and the humble, between God, to Le 
submitted and approached, and the 
devil, to be resisted; between cleanse 
and sinners, between purify and dou- 
bleminded, between laughter and 
mourning, and, finally, between peni- 
tent humiliation and a divine exal- 
tation. Therefore—In view of the 
fact that the proud spirit is resisted 
by Jehovah. But while there is One to 
whom we must submit, there is one 
whom we should resist—the devil. 
Will flee—Temptations repclled dis- 
appear, and when habitually kept at a 
distance, cease to exist. The firmly 
formed habit of virtue comparatively 
places the soul out of the normal reach 
of temptation. The apostolic father, 
Hermas, said, ‘The devil is able to 
wrestle, but not to wrestle us down: 
for if we struggle firmly he is con 

quered, and slinks away in shame.” 

8. Draw nigh—The reverse of re- 
sist. The former should be done to 
God, the latter to the devil—the two 
sides of the great battle for posses- 
sion of the human soul. The drawing 
nigh to God was ritually symbolized 
by the approach of the people, and 
especially the priests, to Jehovah in 
the holy of holies. But under the new- 
dispensation, the holy of holies is 
wherever God’s omnipresence is, and 
the penitent heart is its own priest, 
able to offer an acceptable incense, 
Cleanse ... hands... sinners— The 
sinner is the actual transgressor; his 
hands are stained with blood or other 
blot of sin; he must cleanse by refor- 
mation that he may spread clean hands 
in prayer to God. In vain does the 
wild guerilla imagine that his sangui- 
nary deeds are done in the divine be- 
half and winning the divine favour. 
Hearts—Imply a deeper change, that 
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your hearts, ye "doubleminded. 
9 °Be afflicted, and mourn, and 
weep: let your laughter be turned 
to mourning, and your joy to heav- 
sness. 10 ? Humble yourselves in 
the sight of the Lord, and he shall 
lift you up. 

Ii 2Speak not evil one of an- 
other, brethren. He that speaketh 
evil of Ais brother, ‘and judgeth 
his brother, speaketh evil of the 
law, and judgeth the law: but if 
thou judge the law, thou art not 
a doer of the law, but a judge. 





n Chap.1.8, —o Matt.5.4.—p Job 22.29; Matt. 
93.12; Luke 14.11; 18.14; 1 Pet.d 6, —g¢ Eph.4.315 
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CHAPTER IV. 


12 There is one lawgiver, * who is 
able to save and to destroy: twho 
art thou that judgest another ? 
13 "Go to now, ye that say, To 
day or to morrow we will go into 
such a city, and continue there a 
year, and buy and sell, and get 
gain:. If Whereas ye know not 
what shall beon the morrow. For 
what 7 your life? °It is cvena 
vapour, that appeareth for a little 
time, and then vanisheth away. 
15 For that ye ought to say, vIf 
the Lord will, we shall live; and 





a Prov, 27.1; Isa. 56.12; Luke 12.18, &c.—6 Or, 
For it 4s.—v Job 7.7; Psa, 102. 35 chap. 1.10; 
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the doubleminded, no longer serving 
the world, may have a single heart 
for God. 
9. Be afflicted—Penitence is the 
way to repentance and reformation; 
-penitence in view of past sin and fu- 
ture judgment. The ring of revelry 
and laughter should give way to the 
voice of mourning. 
10. Humble yourselves. . .lift you 
up—To pardon, holiness, and heaven. 


2. Christian avoidance of even bit- 
ter and hostile speech, 11, 12. 
11. Brethren—It did not need this 

tender word to show us that a differ- 

ent class is now addressed from the 
sinners of the last terrible paragraph. 

If they were the same, we do not well 

see how the brethren could speak 

evil of each other any more keenly 
than he speaks of them. Of his 
brother — One who, it may be as- 
sumed, tries to be, and believes he is, 
right. Judgeth his brother — Ar- 
raigns him and pronounces sentence 
upon him, like an authoritative. su- 
perior. Judge the law — Decides 
upon the exact nature and force of 
the law, and its absolute bearing on 
the particular case of the brother. We 
may have our opinion, and the broth- 
er may have his; what is condemnedis 
our overriding his judgment, as if he 
were a culprit who had no right to an 
opinion. Nota doer...but a judge 
—You leave your proper position on 


the common level with your brother, 
of obedience to the law, and mount a 
tribunal in which you pronounce upon 
both the law and the brother. This 
does not forbid just criticism, but does 
forbid a reckless overbearing towards 
one whom we have reason to believe 
conscientious, in which our own pride 
of decision is involved. 

12. Who art thou-—A usurper of 
the right of the supreme One. 


3. And of arrogant conversational 
ignoring of God, 13-17. 

13. Go to now—An interjection to 
excite attention. The modern phrase 
would be, Come now. The old phrase 
is, perhaps, the more accurate, as it 
aims to incite to right procedure. The 
number of precise particulars, to-mor- 
row, such a city, a year, buy, sell, 
get gain, presumes upon many con- 
tingent points in wluch there is prob- 
ability of failure, especially the closing 
one, which is the real aim of all the 
rest. It is—A preferred reading is, 
ye are. It is not our life, but even 
ourselves, that is an appearing and 
then vanishing vapour or mist. 

15. To say—lIn word or in heart. 
The precise and perfunctory utterance 
of the formula is of far less value than 
the deep consciousness of our own 
evanescent nature, and our deep de- 
pendence on God, consummated in a 
complete committal, ever renewed daily 
and hourly, of ourselves into his hand. 
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do this. or that. 16 But now ye 
rejoice in your hoastings: * all such 
rejoicing is evil. 2% Therefore 
¥to him that knoweth to do good, 
and doeth i not, to him it is sin. 
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CHAPTER V. 
‘XO «to now, ye rich men, weep 
and howl for your miseries 
tliat shall come upon you. 2 Your 
riches are corrupted, and >your 
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16. Now—As your present habit 
is. Rejoice—Rather, glory—are proud 
of. Your boastings—Y our presump- 
tuous proclaiming what you will do, 
to ‘be cut off, perhaps, by failure and 
by. death. 

17. Therefore—As a summing up. 
To do good—Rather, to do weil, in 
opposition to the evil of the last 
yerse. The doing well is the ceasing 
from such boasting, and the trusting 
ourselves to the divine hand. It is 
not the purpose of the text to condemn 
sins of omission. 


CHAPTER V. 

4. Denunciatory appeal to the 
rich for their oppression, self-in- 
dulgence, and persecution, 1-6. 

1. Go to now—Note on iy, 13. 
Rich men—The rich men of St. 
James were something different from 
the honest and charitable possessors 
of wealth of which our Christianity 
has- since furnished so many speci- 
mens. They displayed great outward 
pomp, ii, 2, 3; they were political 
dynasts, (katadvvactevovory,) or poten- 
tates, ii, 6; they were blasphemers 
and persecutors, ii, 7; they used their 
power to defraud the labourers upon 
their broad acres, v, 4; they held ju- 
dicial positions, and used them to put 
the just man to death, v, 6. They are, 
therefore, the Jewish ruling tyrant- 
class of the day, called rich men, be- 
cause their gorgeous display of pomp | 
and opulence is their prominent aspect | 
to the Christian eye. Of the rich men 
of St. Jumes’s day in the Roman empire 
generally, see note on verse 6. But the 
strangest thing in interpreting the 
words of St. James is, the fact that 
leading commentators imagine these 
rich men to be Christians! Howl 
and shall come are botl participles in 
the present tense. A literal rendering 
of the whole verse would be, Lo, now, 


ye rich men, weep ! howling upon the mis- 
eries coming on. The howling aggravates 
the weep, likening them to a pack of 
eastern dogs. 

2. Riches are corrupted—U der 
a series of physical images the great 
truth is proclaimed that ill-gotten and 
oppressive wealth brings upon the 
possessor the divine malediction, ful- 
filled in this or a coming world. The 
various forms of wealth are either to be 
themselves destroyed, or to become the 
destroyers of their holders. As it is 
rich men of the twelve tribes who 
are here more specifically addressed 
—as the epistle was written from Je- 
rusalem, and as the magnates of the 
tribes wcre even now on the brink of 
destruction in the coming overthrow 
of the Jewish State, it is a plausible 
interpretation which applies this pas- 
sage as a propheey, in accordance with 
our Lord’s memorable predictions of 
that downfall. 

Nor is it supposable that a man so 
deeply imbued with so national and 
patriotic a sympathy for his kindred 
would overlook that coming catastro- 
phe so fully predicted by Jesus, and 
so well understood by Jewish Christ- 
ians as that they thereby effected their 
own escape. Indeed, this predicting 
the day of slaughter, and then the 
parousia of verse 7, is remarkably 
parallel to our Lord’s discourse dis- 
tinguishing and contrasting these two 
great events. The specifications of 
their treasures with their destruction 
embraces a triad, namely, riches, or 
hoarded goods; garments; and gold 
and silver. The first has Leen (for the 
three verbs are in. the perfect tense, 
and should have been strictly so ren- 
dered) rotted ; the second, motheaten ; 
the third, not only rusted, but so rust- 
ed as that the rust shall corrode like 
fire, and consume their flesh. Like 


the old prophets, our apostle takes his 
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garments are motheaten. 8 Your 
gold and silver is cankered; and 
the rust of them shall be a witness 
against you, and shall eat your flesh 
as it were fire. ¢Ye have heaped 
treasure together for the last days. 
& Behold, ‘the hire of the labour- 
ers who have reaped down your 
fields, which is of yon kept back 


% eRom. 2.5.-—d Lev. 19, 13; Job 24. 10, 11; Jer. 
3 13; Mal. 3 5.——e Deut. 24. 15. 
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by fraud, cricth: and ¢the cries of 
them which have reaped are en- 
tered into the ears of the Lord of 
Sabaoth. 5‘ Ye have lived in pleas- 
ure on the earth, and been wanton ; 
ye have nourished your hearts, as 
ina day of slaughter. 6 5 Ye have 
condemned wnd killed the just ; and 
he doth not resist you. 














F Job 21, 13; Amos6. 1,4; Luke 16. 19,25, 1 Tim. 
5. 6.—g Chap. 2. 6. 





standpoint in the future, and contem- 
plates the destruction he predicts as 
already completed. Corrupted—Lit- 
erally, putrified, rotted. 

3. Gold... cankered — Literally, 
rusted. Gold, lhowever, never does 
truly rust, or oxidize, just as fire does 
not eat, or rust eat flesh. Such a fact 
is, of course, here only figured, as an 
image of the perishability of human 
fortunes. Bloomfield says, ‘Gold does 
not, properly, rust; yet by long use it 
contracts a green colour, and a sort of 
acid humour. ‘The ancient gold and 
silyer might be more liable to rust, 
trom haying a greater proportion of al- 
loy.” That greening. of gold coin was 
viewed as a sort of rust, as appears 
from the poet Theocritus, (Idyl 16,) 
where he says that no one would give 
poets money; nay, “not rub off the 
rust of their money and give it to 
them.” Witness against you—Not 
against, but to, you. It does not tes- 
tify to any crime, but prophesies that 

ou shall be even cankered as it is. 
For the last days—Literally, in last 
days. It is to be noted that the 
heaping of the treasure was within, 
not previous to, the last days. Both 
last days and day of slaughter are 
without the Greek article, while com- 
ing, of verse 7, (where see note,) has 
the article. Both these terms, last 
days and day, clearly signify the 
closing days of the apostolic age of 
the Church, coincident with the clos- 
ing days of the Jewish State. Sce 
notes on 2 Thess. ii, 7; 1 Tim. iv. 1; 
2 Pet. iii, 3; 1 John ii, 18-22, and iv, 3; 
2 John 7. 

4, Hire of the labourers—The rich 
men were great landholders, who had, 
perhaps, thousands of tenants or serfs, 


kept to a barely living recompeuse. 
Their rightful wages were withlicld, 
and misery and starvation were the 
result to the helpless toiler. Crieth 
—Like the blood of Abel against his 
murderer, (Gen. iv, 10;) like the sin of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, (Gen. xviii, 20;) 
like the groaning of Israel against the 
oppression of Pharaoh, Kxod. ii, 23, 24. 
Lord of Sabaoth—- Especially are these 
predictions fulfilled in a nation like our 
own, which boasted of its Christianity 
and its freedom, while holding a stolen 
race in oppression. We have lately 
found the national crime an antecedent 
to a national day of slaughter. 

5. On the earth—Spokcen, as ahove 
said, as if from the judgment throne. 
Wanton — Lascivious, as a result of 
wealth and luxury. Nourished — 
Fattened like swine. In-a day of 
slaughter—The crime lasted so as to 
be, as it were, in the very time of the 
penalty. The penalty was so sudden 
as to be in the day of thecrime. The 
(rather, a) day of slaughter ever in- 
terrupts the days of oppression, lux- 
ury, and lust. So it was in the Jewish 
state, the Roman empire, the French 
revolution, and, finally, our own days 
of slaveholding. 

6. The just—True pre-eminently of 
their condemning and killing the just 
One, Jesus; and afterwards Stephen, 
and, finally, St. James himself. Doth 
not—The continuous present, mply- 
ing that the martyr is ever nou-re- 
sistant. 

The character of the rich men of 
St. James’s age may be understood by 
the following description from a chap- 
ter on “The Decline of the Roman 
Empire,” by the historian Bancroft, in 
his ‘‘ Miscellanies:” 
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“The aristocracy owned the soil and 
its cultivators. The vast capacity for 
accumulation which the laws of soci- 


ety secure to capital in a greater de-| 


gree than to personal exertion, displays 
itself nowhere so clearly as in slave- 
holding States, where the labouring 
class is but a portion of the capital of 
the opulent. As wealth consists chiefly 
in land and slaves, the rates of interest 
are, from universally operative causes 
always comparatively high, making 
the difficulty of advancing with bor- 
rowed capital proportionably great. 
The small landholder finds himself un- 
able to compete with those who are 
possessed of whole cohorts of bond- 
men; his slaves, his lands, rapidly 
pass, in consequence of his debts, into 
the hands of the more opulent. The 
large plantations are constantly swal- 
lowing up the smaller ones; and land 
and slayes come to be engrossed by the 
few. Before Ceesar passed the Rubi- 
con this condition existed in the ex- 
treme in the Roman State. The rural 
indigent crept into the walls of Rome. 
A free labourer was hardly known. 
The large proprietors of slaves not 
only tilled their immense plantations, 
but also indulged their avarice in train- 
ing their slaves to every species of la- 
vour, aud letting them out, as horses 
from a livery stable, for the perform- 
anee of every conceivable species of 
work. Four or five hundred men were 
not an uncommon number in one fam- 
ily; fifteen or twenty thousand some- 
times belonged to one master. The 
immense wealth of Crassus consisted 
chiefly in lands and slaves: on the 
number of his slaves we hardly dare 
hazard a conjecture. Of joiners and 
masons he had over five hundred. Nor 
was this the whole evil. The nobles, 
having impoverished their lands, be- 
came usurers, and had their agents 
dispersed over all the provinces. The 
censor, Cato, closed his career by rec- 
ommending usury as more productive 
than agriculture; and such was the 
prodigality of the Roman planters, that, 
to indulge their fondness for luxury, 
many of them mortgaged their estates 
to the money lenders. Thus the lands 
of Italy, at best in the hands of a few 





proprietors, became virtually vested in 
a still smaller number of usurers. Ne 
man’s house, no man’s person, was 
secure. ; 

“The captives in war were sold at 
auction. Cicero, during the little cam- 
paign in which he was commander, 
sold men enough to produce, at half 
price, about half a million ofdollars. _ 

“The second mode of supplying the 
slave market was by commerce; and 
this supply was so uniform and abun- 
dant. that the price of an ordinary 
labourer hardly varied for centuries. 
The reason is obvious; where the slave 
merchant gets his cargoes from kidnap- 
pers the first cost is inconsiderable. 
The great centres of this traffic were 
in the countries bordering on the Eux- 
ine; and Scythians were often stolen. 
Caravans penetrated the deserts of 
Africa, and made regular hunts for 
slaves. Blacks were highly valued; 
they were rare, and, therefore, »cth 
male and female negroes were fayvour- 
ite articles of luxury among the opu- 
lent Romans. At one period Delos 
was most remarkable as the emporium 
for slaves. It had its harbours, chains, 
prisons, every thing so amply arranged 
to favour a brisk traffic that ten thou- 
sand slaves could change hands and 
be shipped in a single day, an opera- 
tion which would have required thirty- 
three or thirty-four ships of the size 
of the vessel in which Paul the apos- 
tle was wrecked.. There was hardly a 
port in the Roman empire, convenient 
for kidnapping foreigners, in which 
the slave trade was not prosecuted. 
In most heathen countries, also, men 
would sell their own children into 
bondage. The English continued to 
do so even after the introduction of 
Christianity. In modern times, when 
men incurred debts, they have mort- 
gaged their own bodies; the ancients 
mortgaged their sons ani daughters. 

“Tt is a calumny to charge the de- 
yastation of Italy upon the barbarians. 
The large Roman plantations, tilled by 
slave labour, were its ruin. The cure- 
less system impoverished the soil, and 
wore out even the rich fields of Cam- 
pania. Large districts were le ft waste; 
others had been turned into pastures, 
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¢ ‘Be patient therefore, bretli- 
ren, unto the coming of the Lord. 
Behold, the husbandman waiteth 
for the precious fruit of the earth, 
and hath long patience for it, until 
he receive "the early and latter 
rain. §& Be ye also patient; es- 
tablish your hearts: ‘for the com- 
ing of the Lord draweth nigh. 
9 **Grudge not one against an- 

10r, Be long patient, or, Suffer with long 
pautience.——/ Deut. 11. 14; Jer, 5.24; Hos. 6.35 


Joel 2 23; Zech, 10, 1.—7 Phil. 4.5; Heb. 10. 
25, 37; 1 Pet. 4.7 





an. grazing substituted for tillage... . 
When Alaric led the Goths into Italy 
he could not sustain his army in the 
beautiful but deserted territory.... 
Slavery had destroyed the democracy, 
had destroyed the aristocracy, had de- 
stroyed the empire.” 


5. The Christian sufferer under 
these wrongs pointed to the judg- 
ment day, 7-11. 


7. Brethren—Our apostle turns in 
contrast, from the rich men to the 
just men; from the persecutors to 
the persecuted. But what shall we 
think of commentators who are not 
quite sure that the rich men and the 
brethren are not the same! Be pa- 
tient—To the Church in all ages the 
judgment seat of Christ, even though 
long millenniums distant, is, conceptu- 
ally, near athand. See supplementary 
note to Matt. xxv, and note on 2 Pet. 
iii, 8. Coming—The Parousia; the 
second advent, the day when the hu- 
man race, in resurrection state, stands 
in the presence of its final Judge. 
Observe, again, that, unlike last days, 
in verse 3, and day of slaughter, in 
verse 5, this Parousia has the Greek 
article. This indicates that the two 
former were indefinite events, and the 
last a definite. That is, the latter indi- 
cates the one well known and univer- 
sally expected event, while the former 
are a special era for these rich men 
and their contemporaries. Husband- 
man—<s the planter fixes his concep- 
tual eye upon the day of harvest, so do 
ye fix your mind’s eye upon the final 
reward. Long patience — An inti- 
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other, brethren, lest ye be con- 
demned: behold, the judge! stand- 
eth before the door. 10 ™Take, 
my brethren, the prophets, who 
have spoken in the name of the 
Lord, for an example of suffering 
affliction, and of patience. LE be- 
hold, * we count them happy which 
endure. Ye have heard of °the pa- 
tience of Job, and have seen Pthe 








& Chap. 4. 11.—2 Or, Groan, or, Grieve not. 
—/ Matt, 24. 33; 1 Cor. 4. 5.—m Matt, 5. 12; 
Heb. 11.35.—~7 Psa. 94, 12; Matt. 5.10, 11; 10.22. 
—o Job 1. 21, 22; 2. 10.—p Job 42. 10. 





mation of the unknown length of the 
period intervening before the judg- 
ment day. Harly and latter—The 
word rain, though truly implied, is 
not, perhaps, a genuine reading. The 
early “rainy season” in Palestine is 
autumnal, extending from first of Oc- 
tober to last of December, and even, 
with slight snow, into January. Feb- 
ruary brings an interval of fine weath- 
er. The latter rain is mm spring, em- 
bracing Mareh and April. 

8. Emphasis on ye, as imitators of 
the husbandman. Draweth nigh— 
Note on 2 Pet. iii, 8. 

9. Grudge — Rather, murmur. A 
return to the caution against mutuai 
evil speaking of iv, 11, 12. Lessons 
of submission under persecution, of 
patience with cach other, and waiting 
for their final reward, interchange 
with each other. Standeth before 
the door—Not to be applied to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, but to the 
Parousiu of verse 8. 

10. The prophets —In St. James’ 
view the Christian has a full right to 
the Old Testament, and he is in his 
day as the prophets of old. Both 
suffer on earth in solemn hope of a 
better life. In the name—Using the 
name as representative of him. 

11. Count them happy which en- 
dure—The noble saints of old are 
eulogized. We esteem them happy 
in having left such a record. Be you 
like them, and you will be finally hap- 
py; too. End of the Lord—The end 
which Jehovah has for the truly pa- 
tient. ‘The Lord blessed the latter 
end of Job more than his beginning.” 
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end of the Lord; that ¢the Lord is 
very pitiful, and of tender mercy. 

12 But above all things, my 
brethren, ‘swear not, neither by 
heaven, neither by the earth, nei- 
ther by any other oath: but let 
your yea be yea; and your nay, 
nay ; lest ye fall into condemnation. 


qg Num, 14, 18; Psa. 103. 8.——7’ Matt. d. 34, 








 earare 
Job xlii, 12. Lord...mercy—Job’s 
example does not prove that you will 
have, like him, a prosperous latter 
end; but it does prove the character 
of our Lord; and that it is his nature 
to append a happy consequent to our 
patient antecedents. 
6. Cautions against use of violent 

’ language, 12 

12. Above all things—Not that 
this was the greatest of crimes, but that 
it was one of the greatest sins that 
a good Christian would be likely to 
incur. Swear not—A precept of holy 
patience. It inculeates a preserva- 
tion of moral serenity by an avoidance 
of profane and violent speech. The 
conversational oath, which is.not con- 
tent with the simple yea and nay, is 
the result and the token of an impa- 
ticnt and peremptory spirit, akin to the 
violence of perseeutors and brigands. 
That recklessness which constitutes 
the charm is the reverse of the calm 
spirit that rests on God and reveres 
lis name. Of course this has nothing 
to do with the sclemn oath in the 
court of justice, in which reverence is 
the spirit, and an end of strife is the 
aim, Let your yea, your affirma- 
tion, be not an oath, but a simple yea. 
Condemnation—From violent feeling 
or action, produced by violent language. 


ConcLusions— 1. Consolations for 
the sad, the merry, the sick; the 
prayer of faith, 13-18. 


13. Our apostle now shows better 
methods than swearing to give vent 
to our moods. Afflicted — Suffers 
one any evil? Let him not swear, 
but pray! Merry—Cheery, in good 
spirits? Let him not blaspheme, but 
sing psalms. These are the richest 





uethods of letting forth our abound. — 


13 Is any among you afflicted ? 
let him pray. Is any merry? *let 
him sing psalms. 14 Is any sick 
among you? let him call for the 
elders of the church; and let 
them pray over him, tanointing 
him with oil in the name of the 
Lord: 15 And the prayer of faith 





s Eph. 5, 19; Col. 3. 16.——¢ Mark 6. 13; 16. 18. 








ing nature within the sphere of the 
blessed and divine. No need of oaths, 
or bacchanalian riot, in order to the 
most joyous and happy activities of 
our souls and voices. 

14. Sick—And even for bodily ill- 
ness apostolic Christianity had its di- 
vine resource. The elders of the 
church—From this it is to be inferred 
that organized Churches, with definite 
authoritative elders, existed in the time 
of this epistle. We tind in Acts (xxi, 18) 
that our St. James had a body of at- 
tendant elders over whom he appears 
to be president.- The church—The 
body of the people, whose place of wor- — 
ship is called a synagogue in ii, 2, as 
see note. Let them pray—<As men 
whose office and power are to pray. 
Anointing him with oil— Words- 
worth remarks that there is no indi- 
eation in primitive history that oil 
was used sacramentally. It was used 
medically, as a means of restoration, 
with prayer for the due effect. 

Wordsworth notes that the gift of 
healing remained some time in the 
Christian Church; for which he quotes 
the authority of Irenzus, Tertullian, 
Eusebius, and others; that the Greek 
Church still retains the custom here 
prescribed for the purpose of a gra- 
cious restoration to health; whereas 
the Roman Church retains the ritual 
of oil, but not for the purpose of recov- 
ery, having perverted it to an “ extreme 
unction,” or rite for the salvation of 
those beyond recovery. But the En- 
glish Church, in the time of reform 
under Hdward VL., after due consider- 
ation, disused the anointing with oil, 
lest it should seem to claim the gift ot 
healing as now existing in the Church. 
The English Church thereby disclaimed 
any miraculous power over disvase. 
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shall save the sick, and the Lord 
shail raise him up; “and if he have 
committed sins, they shall be for- 
given him, 16 Contess your faults 





w Isa. 33. 24; Matt. 9, 2.—v Num. 11. 2; Deut. 
9, 18-20; Josh. 10.12; 1 Sam. 12. 18; 1 Kings 13. 6; 





15. Prayer of faith—Prayer im- 
pregnated with and upborne by faith. 
No formal prayer, but such as is 
further described in verse 16. Shall 
— Will, a simple future. Save—Irom 
temporal death. Committed sins— 
By which the illness has been caused. 

16. In order that the sins may be 
known and prayed for, confess your 
faults—This not in the public congre- 
gation, where the effect would be bad; 
but individually, one to another, in a 
most sincere and penitent way. We 
now have a fuller description of the 
nature of that prayer of faith that 
willsave. The effectual—The Greck 
word (taken in the middle voice) is de- 
fined effective, which makes it almost a 
tautology. We prefer, with the old 
English commentators Hammond, Bull, 
Benson, and Macknight, to take if in 
the passive voice, so that it would sig- 
nify energized, or inwrought, that is, by 
the divine Spirit. The Greek commen- 
tator (cumenius considers it passive, 
‘and makes it mean energized, that. is, 
by the co-operative prayer of the’ pa- 
tient himself. And Michaelis (quoted 
by Huther) defines the phrase, preces 
agitante Spiritu sancto effuse, prayers 
poured forth prompted by the Holy 
Spirit. This last most nearly expresses 
the true thought. The prayer is a spe- 
cial prayer, wrought by the divine im 
the human, by which the supernatural 
result is produced. This accords with 
the old distinction between the faith 
of justification and the faith of miracles. 
Such faith is the special gift of God, 
aud is accompanied often, if not al- 
ways, with full supernatural assurance 
that the prayer is to be answered and the 
work accomplished. 

And this furnishes, we apprehend, 
a fair answer to Mr. Tyndall’s cele- 
brated “prayer test.” He proposed 
that a certain number of sick in a hos- 
pital be set apart for whose recovery 
prayer should bo made, aud that com- 
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one to another, and pray one for 
another, that ye may be healed. 
*The effectual fervent prayer 0° 
a righteous man availeth much, 








2 Kings 4. 83; 19. 15,203 20. 2, 4, &c.; Psa. 10, 17; 
34. 15; 145. 18; Prov. 15. 29; 28. 9; John 9, 31. 





parative statistics should decide wheth- 
er any effect was produced. The fair 
answer would seem to be, that the 
English Church, and most Protestant 
Churches, do not elaim that the gift of 
healing remains in the Church. If it 
did, with exact results, of course the 
medical profession could be mostly 
spared. Nor does the Church claim 
by prayer at will to overrule the forces 
of nature. When such things are done 
in answer to prayer, not only the re- 
sult but the prayer is supernatural and 
extraordinary. Note on Matt. xvii, 20, 
Such a “test” the prophet Elijah did 
(1 Kings xviii, 17-40) propose with tri- 
umphant result; but he did it, evi- 
dently, under special divine premoni- 
tion. And only with such an inspired 
premonition could any one now, wiscly 
or authoritatively, accept and institute 
such “test.” The supernatural fultil- 
ment of a prayer is a sovereign act, 
“reserved by the Father in his owi 
power;” and it would, undoubtedly, be 
a presumptuous act for any one, u1im- 
pelled by divine assurance, to contract 
with a sceptic for a:@ivine interposi- 
tion. We said on Matt. xvii, 20, (writ- 
ten long before the proposal of the 
“ test,”) “God gives no man faith 
wherewith to play miraculous pranks; ” 
and we now add, or to make miraculous 
contracts. A claim over the forces of 
nature by prayer at will would be a 
claim to throw the established course 
of events out of order, and to take the 
processes of nature out of the hands 
But in the 
sphere of the Spirit, in the region of 
mental forces, the case is different. 
We may say that, according to the laws 
of the spiritual world, in the kingdom 
of Christ, prayer is the stated ante- 
cedent to spiritual effects, to regen- 
eration, sanctification, and salvation, 
And, hence, the evangelical Chureh, 
whatever Romanism may claim, is 
chary in praying for secular or mechan- 
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17 Elias was a man “subject to 
like passions as we are, and <he 
prayed *earnestly that it might 
not rain: Yand it rained not on 
the earth by the space of three 








aw Acts 14, 15.-—@ 1 Kings 17. 1.— Or, in 
his prayer. 
ical results, and, even when praying 
for ibem, leaves them humbly to the 
divine will. She prays for souls rath- 
er than for bodies, and for heavenly 
rather than for earthly goods. 

The word fervent is superfluous, 
having no correspondent Greek word 
in the text. And the word effectual 
produces, apparently, a flat truism, 
making the sentence say, that an ef- 
fectual prayer is effectual. Of a 
righteous man—lIt is the holy prayer, 
divinely inwrought, of a holy man. 

17. The doctrine confirmed by an 
illustrious example in Old Testament 
times. Subject to like passions— 
Simply Uke-pussioned: had all the in- 
tellectualities and susceptibilities of all 
human beings. As human as we, and 
we no more human than he. He was 
not without some failure of temper, 
1 Kings xix, 4,10. Prayed earnestly 
—Literally, prayed with prayer. A 
Hebraism; he prayed with prayer 
that was prayer indeed. Three years 


and six months—One half the sacred 


seven. See our dote on “Sacred. Num- 
bers,” in vol. ii, p. 81. 

18. Prayed—In the Old Testament 
narrative (1 Kings xvii, 1, xviii, 42-45) 
it is not expressly said that he prayed. 
Herein Huther affirms, and Alford 
does not deny, a discrepancy. But the 
whole narrative (1 Kings xviii, 36-46) 
svggests the truth of our apostle’s 
statement. At the time of the evening 
sacrifice Elijah prays for God's vindi- 
cation of himself by miracle, and the 
prayer is answered by tire. As con- 
cluding part of the same transaction 
Elijah is described as first warning 
Ahab of the approaching rain which 
closed the miraculous drought, and as 
then on Carmel putting himself in the 
attitude of profound prayer, while his 
servant was commissioned to watch 
and report the tokens of the coming 
of the “great rain.” We are hereby 
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years and six months. 18 And 
the prayed again, and the heaven 
gave rain, and the earth brought 
forth her fruit. 

19 Brethren, *if any of you do 


y Luke 4. 25.—z21 Kings 18. 42, 45. 
a Matt, 18, 15. 





entitled to infer that Elijah’s position 
by divine assignment was that of deep 
communion and harmony with God. 
His office was as mediator between 
God and Israel, to pray for the divine 
self-vindication, and the self-vindica- 
tion itself was verified as being a mani- 
fested answer to his permanent inward 
and outward prayer. Hence was he 
a true example for the early Church 
standing in the same position. When 
specially gifted with the prayer of mi- 
raculous faith by its deep communion 
with God, and commissioned to vin- 
dicate God’s revelation of limself in 
Christianity, the apostolic Church was 
entitled to offer that prayer which was 
antecedent to a divine response. It 
was thereby that the apostle fully com- 
prehended, both by sympathy and sim- 
ilar position,.the position of Klijah. 
And similar to this of James was the 
view of St. John, as appears by his 
allusion in Revelation xi, 6. Similar 
was, doubtless, the. view of the en- 
tire apostolic Church. And similar, 
too, was, probably, the view of the 
devout in the Jewish Church. So Ke- 
elesiasticus xlviii, 1-3: “Then stood 
up Elias the prophet as fire, and his 
word burned like alamp. He brought 
a sore famine upon them, and by his 
zeal he diminished their number. By 
the word of the Lord he shut up the 
heaven, and also three times brought 
down fire.” Here is a depth of sym- 
pathetic understanding of the divine 
word that rebukes the shallowness of 
modern rationalism. The deep divine 
assent of the great prophet, wrought 
by his commissioning God, was a per- 
manent prayer of which the miracle 
was the consequent. So that in this 
deep view our writers make him cause 
the miracles he predicts. When he 
prayed again, tlien the heaven and 
earth obeyed his prayer through an 
intervening omnipoteuce. Her ac 
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err from the truth, and one con- 
vert him; 20 Let him know, that 
he which converteth the sinner 





6 Rom. 11. 14; 1 Cor. 9. 22; 1 Tim, 4. 16. 
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from the error of his way "shall 
save a soul from death, and ‘shall 
hide a multitude of sins. 








c Prov. 10. 12; 1 Peter 4. 8. 





customed fruit—So long miraculously 
withheld. 


2 The reclaim of the wanderer, 
and its reward, 19, 20. 


19. Brethren—In the closing two 
verses our apostle completes his series 
of fraternal suggestions of Christian 
duty among themselves, in line with 
verses 16, 12, 10, and many preced- 
ing points in the entire epistle. This 

closing suggestion is of immense im- 
portance, touching the restoration of 
the wandering backslider. Any one 
of you—Bringing the point closely 
down to each one, as an individual 
duty and reward. HEyrr—A_ passive 
verb, and rightly rendered by Alford 
be seduced. From the truth—Not 
merely from Christian doctrine, but 
from that word of truth (i, 18) which 
is the life-principle of the soul, with- 
out which the man is sure to become, 
practically, as next verse, a sinner, 
and will relapse into death. Convert 
him-~From error and sin back to the 
truth. A clear implication: that sin 
and death would be the result of his 
apostasy. 

20. Let him know—0r, by a read- 
ing preferred by Alford, know ye. 
What now follows is stated as a uni- 
versal truth, implying that this indi- 
vidual case would be included under 
ix. ‘The sinner—Rather, @ sinner, 
whoever and wherever he may be. 
Error of his way—HBrror, or wan- 


dering, is the characteristic quality of 
the way he is pursuing. Shall save 
—The future far reaching beyond the 
present. Death—The eternal ecuse- 
quent, commenced here and perpet- 
uuted hereafter, of 1npardoned sin. 
Hide—Cover from sight. So Psalm 
xxxii, 1, 2, “ Blessed is he whose trans- 
gression is forgiven, whose sin is cov- 
ered.” And Psa. lxxxv, 2, “Thou hast 
forgiven the iniquity of thy people; 
thou hast covered all their sin.” The 
sins which he shall cover are, of course, 
the sins of the sinner. The idea of 
some commentators, that the convert- 
er will thereby cover his own sins, is 
unevangelical. The converter’s sins 
must be covered by his own penitence 
and faith, not by bringing somebody 
else to these conditions. Our apostle 
incites us to the work of converting 
the sinner by the greatness and glory 
in the result itself. Not only a soul 
ig saved from death, but a mass of 
sins is forgiven, and no longer offends 
the eye of a holy God, or the hearts of 
holy men. Doubtless the blessed work 
performed in true faith has, also, its 
own exceeding great reward to the 
worker. But that reward is not the 
forgiveness of the converter’s sins, but 
consists in his own increased blessed- 
ness and his richer final glory. Truly, 
he that winneth souls is wise; wise 
for the saved soul, wise for the ap- 
probation of heaven and earth, wise 
for his own soul 
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Tue Apostle Peter, until his acquaintance with our Lord, was knewn 
simply as Simon, son of Jonas, and, like his father, was a fisherman of 
Bethsaida, in Galilee. He was a disciple of John the Baptist, and be- 
came, in order of time of selection, the third disciple of Jesus. It was 
in their memorable interview at the Jordan, near where John was con- 
tinuing his ministry, that Jesus gave him the newname of Kn¢de, Cephaa, 
the Aramaic form of the Greek Tlérgoc, Peter, (John i, 42,) significant, 
doubtless, of what he would afterward become. As a married man he 
resided at Capernaum, and at his house Jesus seems to have mace his 
home. His first call, and perhaps his second, (Matt. iv, 19,) left him 
intervals for his trade of fishing; but the third (Luke v, 10) induced 
his leaving it permanently for the service of Christ, and being finally 
chosen one of the twelve apostles. Matt. x, 2. In that select company 
his natural promptness gave him an especial promimente. While he 
was in some sort a representative of the body, his over-confidence and 
impulsiveness sometimes led him into blunders, and exposed him to 
pointed rebukes from his Master. Yet with his prominence was no 
superiority or headship, but official equality with his fellow-apostles. 
His leadership in the Pentecostal Church is specially bold and marked ; 
but he is always only primus inter pares; and nowhere does any 
popacy appear. To him was given the high honour of opening, against 
all his former ideas, the door of the Church to the Gentiles, (Acts x, 48,) 
although his special mission was to be to the Jews. And it is chiefly 
from his speeches in the Acts that we learn the full gospel as preached 
by the twelve apostles. 

After St. Peter’s deliverance from prison, and from Herod Agrippa, 
A.D. 44, “he went into another place,” (Acts xii, 6-17,) and appears 
afterward in the Acts only at the Jerusalem Council, some six or seven 
years subsequently, (Acts xv, 7-11,) where he gives his opinion, but 
neither presides nor pronounces the decree. A few months later he 
was at Antioch for a little time, (Gal. ii, 11,) where he received a se- - 
vere rebuke from St, Paul. The mention of his name in 1 Cor. i, 12; 
etc., does not prove that he was ever at Corinth; and the account of 
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Dionysius, making him joint founder with St. Paul of the Corinthian 
Church, is not confirmed by other good authority. Aside from these 
two notices, we have no certain knowledge of him after the year 44, 
except in the late of this epistle at ‘‘Babylon.” 

Eusebius makes St. Peter founder of the Antioch Church, and after- 
ward Bishop of Rome for twenty years. Jerome, following and en- 
larging, tells us that after he was Bishop of Antioch, and had preached 
in Pontus, Galatia, etc., in the second year of Claudius he journeyed 
to Rome to oppose Simon Magus, and was Bishop there for twenty-five 
years, until, in the last year of Nero, he was crucified with his head 
downward. That St. Peter founded the Antioch Church is contrary 
to the account in Acts xi, 19-26; and that he was Bishop there is not 
sufficiently aithenticated. The statement of his preaching in Pontus, 
etc., is taken from Origen, who only supposes it; and that about Simon 
‘Magus is probably based on Justin Marty1’s misreading of the inscription 
on a statue to the god Semo. The story of a twenty-five years’ Roman 
episcopate assumes that St. Peter left Palestine before the Council in 
A.D. 51, which is alike improbable, and inconsistent with Gal. ii, 7-9. 
His position at the Council was evidently not that of head of the Church, 
It is not conceivable that, had he been at Rome, St. Paul could have 
written an epistic rich in salutations to the Roman Church with no greet- 
ing for him, or that the epistles sent by him while a prisoner should 
have no messave from his fellow-apostle, or even mention of his 
name. We, therefore, reject the theory of the Roman residence and 
episcopate. 

It is quite probable that St, Peter, after his release from prison, pur- 
sued his missionary work in Palestine until the time of the Council; that 
after a brief visit at Antioch he went ‘to the circumcision” in Pontus 
and the countries westward, visiting Churches already existing, and 
perhaps planting others; and that at length he turned his steps toward 
Babylon, on the Euphrates. The DisPERsion consisted of three great 
branches—the Babylonian, the Asiatic, and the Egyptian; the first of 
which was the most numerous, (more than two millions, according to 
Josephus, ) wealthy, learned, and noble. It was truly a fitting field. 
From this place St. Peter wrote his first epistle. Chap. v, 18. Eusebius, 
however, writes: ‘‘ Peter mentions Mark in his first epistle, which, they 
say, he wrote in Rome itself, and that he signifies this in caliing that 
city figuratively Babylon.” But the authority is too weak. Besides, 
that St. John, thirty-five years later, so used the name in his highly- 
wrougiit symbolic diction, is no reason for the unpoetic Peter’s using it 
in the same way. Babylon in Egypt, and two or three other places of 
the same name, have had advocates, but there is no good ground to 
doubt that the Assyrian Babylon is meant. The fact that the countrics 
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to which the epistle is addressed are named in the order in which a 
writer at Babylon would naturally view them, confirms this conclusion. 

The epistle was universally accepted as authentic in the early 
Church, unless by one or two unimportant exceptions. It is quoted 
by Polycarp, Ireneus, Clement of Alexandria, Theodotus, Tertullian, 
and Eusebius; and, though not found in the Muratorian Canon, it is in 
the Peshito. Modern critics have objected to it as lacking originality 
or definite purpose, or as being too like in its expressions to those of 
St. Paul. That both apostles drew from the same fount cannot be 
doubted; and it were therefore absurd to expect their disagreement. 
The Pauline and Petrine theologies are opposed in no respect, seve in 
the minds of the Tubingen critics. St. Peter was unquestionably famil- 
iar with most of the writings of his illustrious collaborator, and perhaps 
all of them, except First and Second Timothy and Titus; and it is not 
difficult to imagine, with Wordsworth. that in writing to persons who 
had been told of a disagreement between them in order to undermine 
St. Paul’s authority, he purposely used some of the latter’s thoughts 
and almost his expressions. Yet in treating the same topics it is in- 
evitable that close resemblances should have occurred, but they are 
accompanied by such differences in thought and expression as prove 
both originality and independency. The style of our apostle is his 
own. His Judaic mind is full of Old Testament truth and imagery, 
but he subordinates it to the kingdom and glory of Christ. His pur- 
pose in writing is to encourage his readers to fidelity and endurance in 
view of their severe trials, and to confirm them in the broad truths of 
the gospel. Chap. v, 12. The suffering and the glory of both Christ 
and his people are the central point of his doctrine, encouragement, 
and exhortation for practical life. 

The elect strangers of the dispersion would, of itself alone, indicate 
that the epistle was addressed to Jewish Christians, as was held by 
Eusebius, Jerome, Theophylact, Grotius, Bengel, and others; but such 
passages as chap. i, 14; ii, 10; and iv, 3, 4, conclusively show that 
both Jewish and Gentile Christians are included. 

As to the proper date of the epistle, we place it as late as A. D. 63, 
on account of the manifest acquaintance with St. Paul’s epistles, writ- _ 
ten during his first imprisonment. Mark was at Romein A. D. 62, and 
was about going to Colosse, (Col. iv, 10;) and in A. D. 67 or 68 he was 
in Asia, perhaps at Ephesus. 2 Tim. iv, 11. He was at Babylon at the 
time of this writing, (chap. v, 13,) and probably in this interval. It 
was ina time of persecution, but plainly not so severe as that under 
Nero; and it was after the epithet “Christian” (chap. iv, 16) had be- 
come familiarly and widely known. The most probable time is early 
in A. D. 64. 
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That St. Peter suffered martyrdom we know from John xxi, 18, 19, 
written after his death. The universal testimony of antiquity, east 
and west, is, that he was martyred at Rome by the order of Nero, So 
much of historic error and evident fable surrounds this testimony that 
it inevitably falls under heavy suspicion; but, on the other hand, there 
is no contrary statement, as might have been expected if it were with- 
out foundation. ‘Tertullian first mentions his crucifixion, and says he 
was tied to the cross with cords; Origen, that he was fastened to the 
cross xaTa keddane, by the head, which Eusebius follows, only using the 
word “crucified ;” and Jerome, expanding, says: ‘He was affixed to 
the cross, and crowned with martyrdom, with his head turned to the _ 
earth and his feet raised aloft, asserting that he was unworthy to be 
crucified as was his Lord.” Touching as is the story, the simple fact 
appears that he was crucified, not ‘‘head downward,” but fastened to 
the cross by the head. It seems most probable that the apostle was 
pursuing his work in Babylon when he was arrested by order of Nero, 
who had already seized St. Paul, that he was carried prisoner to Rome, 
and there executed in the last year of the tyrant’s reign. 
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CHAPTER I, 
ETER, an apostle of Jesus 
i. Christ, to the strangers *scat- 
tered throughout Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, 
2 >Elect eaccording to the fore- 





tgnens 35; Acts 2.5, 9; James1.1.—6 Eph. 
; chap. 2. $e Rom. 8. 295 11. 2. 


CHAPTER I. 
Apostolic salutation, 1, 2. 

1. Peter—The Greek for Cephas. 
See Introduction. An apostle—And 
therefore entitled to a hearing. Un- 
like St. Paul, his apostleship was nev- 
er questioned. Here, if anywhere, 
would be the place for an assertion also 
of his dignity as prince of the apostles, 
and head of the Church, had he pos- 
sessed it; 
that this popish pretence was then un- 
known. To the strangers scattered 
—Literally, to the elect sojourners of the 
dispersion. On the dispersion, see notes 
on James i, 1 and Acts xxvi, 7. 

Pontus—Among St. Peter’s hearers 
on the Pentecost, were “dwellers in 
...Cappadocia, in Pontus, and Asia, 
Phrygia, and Pamphylia,” (Acts ii, 9, 
10;) and this epistle is addressed to 
about the same regions. One writing 
at Babylon would naturally take the 
provinces in the order named. Pon- 
tus—In the north-east, on the Black 
Sea, the country of Aquila. Acts 
xviii, 2. To the south-west of Pontus 
lay Galatia, to whose Churches St. 
Paul, their founder, addressed an epis- 
tle. Further to the south and. east 
was Cappadocia, where, we may be- 
lieve, the gospel was early planted 
by converts of the Pentecost. Asia 
means here the Proconsular Asia of 
the Romans, including the countries 
west of those already named, in which 
were prosperous and well known 
Churches. See note on Rey. i, 11. 

2. Eilect—Persons selected or chosen 
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its omission is good proof 


knowledge of God the Father, 
“through sanctification of the Spir- 
it, unto obedience and esprink- 
ling of the blood of Jesus Christ: 
‘Grace unto you, and peace, be 
multiplied. 


dy hess 2. i5.—e Heb. 410. 22; 12. 4.— 


J Rom, 1. 7: 2 Peter 1. 2; Jude 2 


out of the multitudes of those coun- 
tries, leaving large numbers behind. 
There is no ground for the assumption 
by expositors that this election is to 
eternal blessedness. Not only is it 
without intimation in the passage, 
but itis distinctly stated to be unto 
obedience and sprinkling of the 
blood of Jesus Christ, which belong 
to this present life. Equally unfound- 
ed is the assumption that foreknowl- 
edge signifies, or implies, the divine 
love, or “counsel, or purpose. It sim- 
ply means, knowwledye beforehand. See 
note on Romans viii, 29. God's fore- 
knowledge always ‘precedes election ; 
and our apostle here teaches that the 
election is grounded upon it. Father 
—Kach person of the blessed Trinity 
has his share in the work of salvation, 
Through sanctification — Separation 
from the world and holy consecration 
to God, effected by the Holy Spirit, are 
the means of entering tlie class of the 
elect. Unto obedience—This is one 
of the objects and ends of the divine 
choosing. Note on Rom. ix, 13, para- 
graph 5. Sprinkling—A comparison 
cf Exod. xxiv, 6-8 with Heb. ix, 11-14, 
shows that the reference is to the blood 
of Jesus Christ in its purifying, rather 
than in its expiating power. Walking 
in all holy obedience, the believer, trust- 
ing in the blood of the cross, realizes not 
only pardon, but the continual cleans- 
ing of his soul. Grace—Sce the 
forms of salutation in St. Paul. “ May 
your peace be multiplied,” was a form 
frequent with the rabbies. 
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3 & Blessed be the God and Fa- 
ther of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which "according to his * abundant 
mercy ‘hath begotten us again unto 
a lively hope «by the resurrection 








g2Cor. 1,3; Eph, 1. 3.—A Tit. 3, 5.—1Gr., 
much,——i John 3. 3,5: James 1. 18— 1 Cor. 
15, 20; 1 Thess, 4. 14; chap. 3. 21. 





I. THE BLESSEDNESS AND GLORY OF 
THE GOSPEL SALVATION, i, 3-ii, 8. 
1. Hope looking toward the heav- 
enly inheritance, 3-5. 


3. Blessed—With an outburst of 
joy the apostle directs the thoughts 
of his suffering brethren toward the 
much mercy which has prepared for 
them the heavenly inheritance, so 
glorious in comparison with their 
present condition. God...Father 
— God who is the Father of Jesus 
Christ,” says Steiger; thus distin- 
guishing him from all other gods, and 
declaring him as known only in his 
Son. Begotten us again — Once 
spiritually dead and without hope; 
now brought into a new life by the 
Holy Spirit, through whom the mer- 
eiful God regenerates us. Lively 
hope—BPetter, living hope, the result of 
the new birth. Both Jews and hea- 
then had a belief in a future state, but 
a new life 1s given to the hope by 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
What before was theory, is now be- 
come demonstrated fact. Christ’s 
resurrection is a pledge to all his peo- 
ple of their own resurrection. Their 
hope of it, and of the glory that shall 
follow, is full of life and vigour, and 
stirs them to ceaseless endeavours to 
gain the blessed end. 

4. Aninheritance—A second state- 
ment of the result of the new birth, 
showing the corresponding external 
object of the internal hope. The apos- 
tle, himself a Jew, labouring chietly 
among the Jews, and writing to 
Churches largely composed of Jewish 
Christians, naturally recurs to a He- 
brew imagery for the full expression 
of his thought. The land of Canaan, 
given to their fathers for an inherit- 
ance forever, (Gen. xvii, 8,) had been 
lost by transgression; but these dis- 
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of Jesus Christ from the dead, 
# To an inheritance incorruptible, 
and undefiled, ! and that fadet’ not 
away, ™reserved in heaven *for 
you, 5 "Who are kept by the 





1 Chapter 5. 4.——m Colossians 1. 5; 2 Tim- 
oy . 8.—-2 Or, for us,—n John 10. 28; 17. 11; 
ude 1. 





persed, homeless sojourners are now 
assured of a heayeuly country and an 
eternal home. The inheritance be- 
longs to the children brought by the 
new birth into the family of God; 
for, “if children, then heirs.” Rom. 
viii, 17. Heaven is a free gift; yet it 
is bestowed in strict accordance with 
law. Three negative but gloriously 
descriptive words represent the char- 
acter of the inheritance. Incorrupti- 
ble—With no spring within of death 
or evil to induce decay, or corruption, 
or destruction. Undefiled—Without 
spot or stain of sin externally. Frad- 
eth not—Unilike the quickly withering 
flower, it remains in perpetual freshness 
and beauty. Reserved—Laid up and 
carefully watched over and guarded. 
In heaven—W here the God of glory 
dwells. The earthly inheritance had 
been invaded by Assyrians, Babyloni- 
ans, Egyptians, and Romans; its wealth 
plundered and its holy places ravaged 
and destroyed; but the heavenly Ca- 
naan is so protected by our glorious 
Lord that it is absolutely and forever 
secure. For you—The change of 
person from us to you permits a di- 
rect impressive assurance of the cer- 
tainty of the inheritance to the faith- 
ful, and an admon‘tion as-well to the 
elect, to take heed that they do not 
forfeit their election. 

5. Kept—A military word implying 
guarding, as in a fortress. The inherit- 
ance is kept in heaven for you; you 
are kept on earth for the inheritance, 
Old ‘Testament imagery sets forth God 
as a shicld, refuge, fortress, and_tower, 
showing the perfect security of them 
who dwell in him, Blessed are they 
whose guard Omnipotence becomes! 
Note on John xvii, 12; Rom. viii, 35. 
By the power—Literally, who in the 
power of Gud are being guarded through 
faith. Power is the element in which 


A. D. 64. 
power of God through faith unto 
salvation ready to be revealed in 
the last time. 

6 ° Wherein ye greatly rejoice, 
though now P for a season, if need 
be, 2ye are in heaviness through 
manifold temptations: 7% That 
‘the trial of your faith, being much 





o Matt. 5.12; Rom. 12.12; 2 Cor. 6.10.—? 2 Cor. 
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more precious than of gold that 
perisheth, though ‘it be tried with 
fire, ‘might be found unto praise 
and honour and glory at the ap- 
pearing of Jesus Christ: | 

§ "Whom having not seen, ye 
love; ‘in whom, though now ye 
see him not, yet believing, ye re- 
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they live and are kept; but it is the 
power of the Holy Spirit, abiding with 
all believers. Carnal -professors and 
Christless backsliders know -it not. 
Only through faith on man’s part, as 
the means, continuaily laying hold of 
the Holy Spirit. does the power of God 
become efficient. Unto salvation— 
Showing the end of the being kept: 
namely, the actual possession of the 
inheritance. It is complete and final 
deliverance from the curse of sin, in- 
cluding victory over death in the res- 
urrection; and it is also, on the pos- 
itive side, entrance into the fulness of 
eternal glory. Ready—It is fully 
prepared; but its certain and glorious 
manifestation will be only at the day 
of judgment. 


2. Joy in the blissful prospect in 
contrast with severe temporary 
trial, 6, 7. 

6. Wherein — Referring to verses 
3-5. generally. Rejoice— With a 
deep, holy exultation. In heaviness 
—Better, afflicted, or made sorrowful, 
and yet exulting. The manifold 
temptations were the various trials 
of their Christian integrity to which 
they were exposed, in which they had 
suffered and were still to suffer. The 
path to glory for those early Chirist- 
ians lay through opposition aud tib- 
ulation. Their religion made no com- 
promise with other beliefs; its friends 
were subjects of constant social re- 
proach and frequent persecutions. 
They were tricd on every side and in 
every way. It was good to he re- 
minded that the season was sliort in 
any event, and very short as compared 
with eternity. The need of these 
troubles was not in God’s imposing 





them, but in the circumstances in 
which they were providentially placed, 
and the malignancy of their Jewish 
and heathen neighbours. 

7. That the trial—It is a part of 
God’s plan that the faith of his people 
shall be tested and proved. So Abra- 
ham was tried, (Hebrews xi, 17,) and 
Jesus himself underwent the terrible 
ordeal. The troubles and afflictions 
incident to all earthly conditions fall 
under this head, as do also the allure- 
ments of the world, and whatever 
would draw us from Christ. As gold, 
which is destroyed in the using, is so 
precious in the eyes of men that they 
nevertheless prove and purify it with 
fire, so faith, in God's sight much 
more precious than gold, must un- 
dergo a like fiery ordeal; and the 
faith that endures the test will be 
found at the judgment to be pure and 
genuine, and will receive, as the re- 
sult, praise, honour, and glory from 
the Judge. 

8. Joy in present blessedness, 8, 9. 

8. Ye love—This is the true order: 
faith in the crucified and risen, but 
yet unseen, Christ, with the decpest 
love as its fruit, producing the purest 
joy- It may be St. Peter’s comment 
on our Lord's words to Thcmas, 
“ Blessed are they that have not seen, 
and yet have believed.” John xx, 29. 
The American people of the present 
generation have not seen Washing- 
ton, yet they profoundly love him. 
But Christ will soon reveal himself to 
human sight. Ye rejoice—The same 
Greek as greatly rejoice, in verse 6, 
meaning exultation expressing itself. 
Yet the joy cannot be fully told, for 
it is even now pervaded with the 
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joice with joy unspeakable 
rull of glory: 9% Receiving ™ the 
end of your faith, even the salva- 
tion of your souls. 

10 Of which salvation the proph- 
ets have inquired and searched 
diligently, who * prophesied of the 
erace that should come unto you: 
Al Searching what, or what man- 





aw Rom. 6. 22.—a Gen. 49. 10; Daniel 2. 44; 
Haggai 2. 7; Zech. 6. 12; Matt. 13, 17; Luke 
10. 24 2 Pet. 1. 19.—y Chap. 3. 19; 2 Pet. 1, 21. 





glory which will be complete in 
heaven. 

9. Receiving... salvation — A 
present salvation, testified to by the 
renewing Iloly Spirit. It differs 
from that in verse 5 only in degree. 
This saves now—that in the day of 
judgment; this saves from sin, its 
guilt and power—that “ from wrath ” 
and hell, (Rom. v. 9;) this saves the 
soul—that saves both soul and body; 
this is salvation begun—that is salva- 
tion finished forever. 


4. The ancient prophets studying 
their predictions of the coming 
Christ, 10-12. 


This doctrine was not then newly 
heard of, but had been known, fore- 
told, and earnestly studied by God’s 
prophets of former ages. 

10. Prophets—As on the Pentecost, 
St. Peter here, too, grounds his doctrine 
on the Old Testament prophecy. He 
then quoted Joel and David, (Acts ii, 
16-21, 25-31.) Later, after citing Mo- 
ses, he said, ‘All the prophets from 
Samuel and those that follow after, as 
many as have spoken, have likewise 
foretold of these days.” Acts iii, 24. 
Their great subject was the grace 
that God had determined to show the 
world in the gift of salvation. The 
full import of their prophecies they 
did not themselves understand. They 
therefore inquired—earnestly sought— 
and searched diligently—comparing 
prophecy with prophecy, to learn their 
full depth of meaning. 

11. Searching—aA special point of 
inquiry related to the time of the ad- 
vent; what, referring to the date; and 
what manner, to events preceding 
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and|ner of time 7the Spirit of Christ 


which was in them did signify, 
when it testified beforehand *the 
sufferings of Christ, and the glory 


that should follow. 


12 «Unto whom it was revealed, 
that not unto themselves, but unto 
us they did minister the things, 
which are now reported unto you 
SES LI or a ee eed 

zg Psalm 22, 6; Isa. 53. 3; Dan. 9.26; Luke 24, 


25, 26, 44, 46; John 12. 41; Acts 26, 22.——a Dan, 
9, 24; 12, 9, 183. —b Heb. 11, 18. 





and accompanying it, and character- 
izing the period. The case of Daniel 
furnislies a notable illustration. Dan. 
vii, 16-28; ix, 22-27; xii, 8. The 
Spirit of Christ—The Holy Spirit 
who inspired them. 2 Pet. i, 21. As 
he is the Spirit of God, it follows that 
Christ is God. In his office of reveal- 
ing the truths relating to Christ, he 
testified to the prophets of the com- 
ing redemption. Sufferings — The 
term includes not only the fact, but 
the occasion of it as well, as in con- 
sequence of sin, and in voluntarily 
bearing its penalty. See Isa. li, 4-7. 
The Jews lost sight of the Messiah as 
a sufferer in their hope of him as a tri- 
umphing king, forgetting that through 
suffering he was to attain his crown. 
Yet this was the central point to 
which the institutions and teachings 
of the Old Testament converged. 
Glory — Better, glories; meaning, in 
his vietory over death, in his resurrec- 
tion, his ascension to heaven, his send- 
ing the Holy Spirit, and whatever 
belongs to him in his glorious cxalta- 
tion to the mediatorial throne, includ- 
ing the conversion, sanctification, and 
glorification of believers. These, 
equally with his sufferings, were dis- 
tinet subjects of prophecy; and the 
sufferings are represented as introduc- 
ing the glories. 

12. It was revealed—This verse 
presents an additional truth revealed 
to, and well understood by, the proph- 
ets. The things foretold are identi- 
eal with those declared by the apostles 
as having occurred. The long suc- 
cession of prophets, moved by the 
Holy Spirit, were at one with the 
evangelists, filled with the same Holy 
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by them that have preached the 
gospel unto you with ‘the Holy 
Ghost sent down from heaven; 
4which things the angels desire to 
look into. 

13 Wherefore °gird up the loins 
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of your mind, ‘be sober, and hope 
*to the end for the grace that is 
to be brought unto you ®at the 
revelation of Jesus Christ; U4 As 
obedient children, not fashioning 
yourselves according to the former 
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Spirit, sent down from heaven on 
the Pentecost, and abiding with his 
ministers and his Church. Thus does 
St. Peter endorse St. Paul, the chief 
founder of the Churches to which he 
is writing. 

5. Angelic interest.in the great sal- 

vation, 12. 

Which things—Namely, those once 
predicted and now preached. That 
the angels of God, of an order of beings 
different from and higher than men, ear- 
nestly desire to look into the work of 
redemption, marks it as of the highest 
excellence. The term look into sig- 
nifies to bend forward in order to look 
more closely, or to see to the bottom. 
The facts of the wonderful story, from 
the promise in Eden to the exaltation 
to the right hand of God, they are 
familiar with. That they understand 
the philosophy of redemption does not 
admit of question. What they so 
closely scrutinize is, the practical 
working of the plan in actually accom- 
plishing what it proposes and prom- 
ises, in saving from sin and keeping 
them that believe. In this St. Peter 
agrees with St. Paul in Eph. iti, 10. 


6. General exhortations based 
upon the excellency of the gospel 
salvation, 13-ii, 8. 

a. Exhortation to firm, enduring 
hope, 13. 

13. Wherefore—Referring to the 
entire foregoing description. Gird 
up—Literally, having girded up, aorist, 
once for all, showing the completeness 
of the condition in which the hope is 
to be exercised. The figure (as in our 
Lord’s words in Luke xii, 35, ‘Let 
your loins be girded about”) of the 
tucking up of the long flowing robe 
and tightening the girdle implies 
preparation for work, running, figlit- 





ing, or other energetic action. The 
meaning is, Let your whole spiritual 
nature be so disentangled from earth- 
ly things, and intently fixed on the 
heavenly and eternal, that you will be 
always ready and on the alert for 
your business as Christians. Sober 
—Being sober, self-restrained, and held 
well in hand against temptation, ap- 
petite, cares, pleasures, and spiritual 
sloth. Hope—The emphatic word. 
Desire it as of infinite worth; expect 
it because bought and promised. To 
the end—Rather, perfectly, entirely, 
with no doubt, diminution, interrup- 
tion, or failure. Grace—The inherit- 
ance and eternal salvation, named 
from its source. Revelation—At the 
visible second advent. . St. Peter uses 
the word dmoxdAvyuic, or its verb, five 
times in this epistle in reference to 
that day. Chap. i, 5,7, 13; iv, 13; v, 1. 

b. Exhortation to obedience after the 
pattern of Christ, 14-16. 

14. As the preceding verse points to 
the inward state and action, and this 
to external conduct, with its own 
proper ground, it is better, with Tre- 
gelles, Alford, and others, to read here 
as beginning a new paragraph. “Obe- 
dient children—Literally, children of 
obedience. See Winer, xxxiv,b. 2. As 
the child partakes of the nature of the 
parent, such are they whose moral na- 
tures are so imbued with the spirit of 
obedience that it has become a control- 
ling second nature. Sce note op Eph. 
ii, 2. The condition presupposed is in 
the “begotten again” of verse 3, and 
the “born again” of verse 23. In 
such this spirit reigns, and the demand 
of holiness naturally follows. Not... 
lusts—Negatively. The sort of con- 
duct to which they led is described in 
chapter iv, 3, and includes whatever 
is contrary to the holy example of 
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Justs'in yourignorance: 15 * But 
as he which hath called you is holy, 
so be ye holy in all manner of con- 
versation; &6 Because it is writ- 
ten, !Be ye holy; for I am holy. 
17 And if ye call on the Father, 
=who without respect of persons 
judgeth according to every man’s 
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work, "pass the time of your °so- 
journing here in fear: 18 Foras- 
much as ye know Pithat ye were 
not redeemed with corruptible 
things, as silver and gold, from 
your vain conversation % received 
by tradition from your fathers; _ 
19 But’ with the precious blood of 
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Remans 2. 11. 
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Christ. Ignorance—Before reeciy- 
ing the knowledge of the gospel, or, 
on the part of the heathen, of the true 
God. 

15,16. The positive side of the 
holiness is now set forth, with the 
same idea of fashioning yourself. 
Translate, but after the example of the 
Holy One who called you, be ye also 
yourselves holy in all your conduct. He 
is the model of all holiness. Called— 
From the former lusts and life. Con- 
versation—Conduct, behaviour, with 
the old idea of walking and turning 
about, and meaning that holiness is to 
pervade every part of the life. Written 
—Sce Lev. xi, 44; xix, 2; xx, 7, 26. 
The ritual separation from impurity 
in these passages is typical of the 
moral sanctification required then as 
now. St. Peter’s use of the quotation 
brings out its spiritual significance as 
freed from the ritualistic, and presents 
it as the law of the New Testament. 
God is holy in his very essence, and 
the fountain of all holiness in men. 
His holiness is the reason for their 
holiness, as well as its pattern. 

c. Exhortation to fear in view of the 
judgment, 17-21. 

17. If... Father—Better, since ye call 
on him as Father, being children, as they 
were, of him who is also their Judge. 
Without respect —Impartially; re- 
’ garding the work of every man, un- 
erringly read by the all-seeing eye, 
and not his race, birth, colour, wealth, 
or social position. The apostle learned 
this doctrine, and announced it in his 
speech, at the house of Cornelius. 
Acts x, 34, 35. _Pass—The verb cor- 
responds to conversation in verse 15, 
Sojourning—Away from home, as in 





aforcign land. The feeling that they 
were as exiles seems to have been 
fixed deep in the souls of the early 
Christians. In fear—The proper 
complement of hope, verse 13. Hope 
unguarded becomes careless and base- 
less; fear without hope is wretched 
and despairing. True fear, opposed 
to all carnal security, is reverential, 
and anxious that nothing shall be 
found wanting in the day of judgment. 
For, though a tenderly loving father, 
God is.a sternly just judge. 

18. A second argument for fear is 
based_upon the price of redemption. 
Know—And should bear in mind. 
Redeemed—By the: payment of a 
ransom to the righteous Lawgiver and 
Judge, whose curse is upon all trans- 
gression. This legally opens the way 
for the actual deliverance of the ran- 
somed. Both are here meant. Be- 
cause of the ransom, they had been 
delivered from the vain, profitless 
life in which their idolatrous fathers 
had taught their children. 

19. Precious blood—tThe order of 
the Greek words is, but with precious 
blood, as of a lamb without blemish and 
without spot, even of Christ. Precious 
—Of great value, in contrast with the 
corruptible things that for this pur- 
pose had no worth. Blood—Shed in 
expiation. ILamb—The lamb of sac- 
rifice must be without blemish, that 
is, not blind, maimed, lame, or in any 
way defective, (Lev. xxii, 20-24; Mal. 
i, 8;) and also without spot, or ex- 
ternal defilement. Only such a lamb 
could be legally offered. Add, now, 
that this blood which redeems is the 
blood of Christ, God’s own sinless 
Son, and the very costliness of redemp- 
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Christ, tas of a lamb without blem- 
ish and without spot: 20 'Who 
verily was foreordained before the 
foundation of the world, but was 
manifest "in these last times for 
you, 22 Who by him do believe 
in God, * that raised him up from 
the dead, and “gave him glory; 
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that your faith and hope might be 
in God. 22 Seeing ye *have pu- 
rified your souls in obeying the 
truth through the Spirit unto un- 
feigned Ylove of the brethren, see 
that ye Jove one another-with a 
pure heart fervently: 238 7 Being 
born again, not of corruptible 








& Exod, 12. 5; Isa. 53. 73 John 1. 29,36; 1 Cor. 
5. 7.-— ~¢ Rom. 3. 24; 16, 25, 26: Eph. 3.9, 11; Col. 
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tion becomes a weighty reason for fear 
lest its benefits be lust. 

20. Foreordained — Rather, fore- 
known. In itself the word means 
nothing else. St. Peter, in his speech 
on the Pentecost, speaks of Christ as 
“ delivered by the determinate counsel (or 
decree) -and foreknowledge of God,” 
(Acts ii, 23;) but here he speaks only 
of the foreknowledge. Most assured- 
ly it was the purpose of God, framed 
before the creation of the world, to 
save men through Christ’s voluntary 
sacrifice; but it is not so stated here, 
nor was there occasion for it. Evi- 
dently the apostle is replying to a sup- 
posed objection, that this redemption by 
Christ is a new thing—a remedy that, 
after ages of sin and woe, suddenly 
came into the mind of God; and, to the 
confirmation of believers and confusion 
of sceptics, he meets it by saying that 
God had known it all along, even from 
eternity, as he also foreknew man’s fall 
and wretchedness. Christ was, in the 
mind of God, foreknown and certain 
as the lamb of sacrifice, although but 
lately made manifest to the sight and 
knowledge of men in his incarnation. 
This fills out the contrast, and fur- 
nishes perfect stability for faith. 

21. By him—As mediator. Only 
through him do we believe in God; 
not in @ god, as did the heathen, nor in 
the true God as the Jew knew him, the 
deliverer from Egypt, but the God who 
raised our Lord from the dead, and 
exalted him to the throne of glory. 
(See St. Pcter’s speech, Acts ti, 22-36.) 
Faith. .. hope—Not in order that they 
might, but rather so that they do, as a 
result of that resurrection and glorifi- 
cation, sweetly rest in God. 


® Acts 2. 24.—o Matt. 23.18; Acts 2. 33; Eph. 
1, 20; Phil. 2.9; Heb. 2. 9.—a Acts 15. 9.— 
y Rom. 12,9; 1 Thess. 4.9; 1Tim 15 Heb. 
13. 1.——2 John 1. 13. 


d. Hxhortation to fervent love to one 
another, 22-25. 

22. Purified—tIn a degrce, at least, 
and by the means that the gospel pro- 
vides. By obeying—Literally, in obe- 
dience, for only so is the faith possible 
by which purity is wrought. Thus, 
Mr. Wesley teaches that the sanctify- 
ing Spirit is to be looked for, “not in 
careless indifference, or indolent inac- 
tivity, but in vigorous, universal obe- 
dience; in denying ourselves, and in 
taking up our cross daily: as well as 
in earnest prayer and fasting, and a 
close attendance on all the ordinances 
of God.” — Works, vol. vi, page 505. 
The truth—Of the gospel. Yielded 
to, it subjects to itself those who re- 
ceive it, and leads them to faith and 
the Holy Spirit, the Purifier. Un- 
feigned—Without hypocrisy or pre- 
tence. Love of the brethren—High- 
er and stronger than common love, 
from which both St. Peter and St. Paul 
distinguish it. Fervently—lIntense- 
ly, with all the powers on the stretch, 
as will be if it truly come out of a pu- 
rified heart. 

23. Born again—Mutual brotherly 
love among Christians has its founda- 
tion and reason in the common spirit- 
ual birth by which they become sons 
and daughters together in the family 
of God. Not of corruptible seed— 
As in the way of ordinary human gen- 
eration; but of incorruptible sced, 
namely, by the power of the Holy 
Spirit imparting the divine nature, 
through the medium of the word or 
doctrine of God, (parallel to truth, in 
ver. 22,) preached and believed. And 
this word liveth and abideth, for 
whatever God has said is eternally true, 
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seed, but of incorruptible, *by the] whieh by the gospel is preached 


word of God, which liveth and 
abideth forever. 24 *For Yall 
flesh 7s as grass, and all the glory 
of man as the flower of grass. 
The grass withereth, and the flow- 
er thereof falleth away: 28 ° But 
the word of the Lord endureth 
forever. ‘And this is the word 
a Jas, 1, 18; 1 John 3, 9.—4 Or, for. that. 


b Psa. 103. 15; Isa. 40. 6.—-e Psa. 102. 12, 26; Isa. 
40, 8; Luke 16. 17,.—d John I. 3,14; 1 John 4. 1,3. 





24. For—Confirming the statement 
that the word of God lives and abides, 
by Isaiah, x], 5-7, probably quoted from 
memory and accommodated. It beau- 
tifully plaees the frailty and transitori- 
ness of man and his works in contrast 
with the enduring character of God's 
word. Flesh—Man in his earthly, 
human life. Glory—His best and 
grandest possessions and productions, 
in which he prides himself, and which 
win adiniration and honour from oth- 
ers, whether strength, wealth, fame, 
place. or power. But whatever they 
promise, like the grass they wither 
in an hour, and, like the leaves of its 
faded flower, they quickly fall. 

25. And now comes the special ap- 
plication: the gospel, which was 
preached unto you by the tirst mis- 
sionaries, and is now diffused among 
you, by which you were brought into 
u new spiritual life, is the very word 
of God that endureth forever. It 
surely follows that the faith and hope 
of the Christian rest upon a secure 
foundation. 


CHAPTER ITI. 

e. Exhortation to growth in spiritual 
life, 1-8. 

1, Wherefore—Because in the new 
birth (ehap. i, 23) you have begun a 
new life, to which the things named 
are antagonistic. Laying aside— 
Aorist, having laid aside, once for all, 
at conversion, these deadly foes of 
love. Malice is disposed to injure 
another, or to rejoice in his harm; 
guile is deceitful and insincere; hy- 
pocrisies counterfeit and put forth 
the seeming for the being; envies are 
displeased at and depreciate the abil- 


unto you. 


CHAPTER II. 
THEREFORE laying aside all 
malice, and all guile, and by- 

pocrisies, and envies, and all evil 
speakings, 2 °As spe hee habes, 
desire the sincere ‘milk of the 
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ity, prosperity, performance, or repn- 
tation of others; evil-speakings in- 
sinuate, defame, backbite, and carry 
injurious tales. Kaeh of this horrid 
family springs out of those before it. 
They are, as a foul garment, put of. 

2. As new-born babes—Born of 
the word of God, ehap. i, 23. The 
members of these churches were ot 
reecnt converts, as some suppose; for, 
through the labors of St. Paul and 
others, many churches in those coun- 
tries had been founded nearly a score 
of years previously. Hf they were, 
Wwe must not only take babes as in 
opposition to men, but, millx as in op- 
position to strong meat, as in 1 Cor. 
iii, 2, and Heb. vy, 12. But no such 
contrast is intimated, and the whole 
tone of the epistle indieates vigour 
and large experienee. The contrast is 
rather of babes and believers, and in 
a single respeet: as babes, even the 
newly born, having onee tasted the 
mother’s milk afterward desire it and 
are nourished by it, so the spiritually 
born, whether just now or long ago, 
having once tasted of the spiritual 
milk of the gospel, desire it as the 
food of their souls. Milk is simply 
the food, and not the kind of food: 
the kind is indicated in the adjective 
Aoyixov, translated here of the word, 
and sincere, that is, guileless, un- 
adulterated, and undiluted. Jrenwus 
says of heretics, “They mix chalk 
with their milk.” Mfilk, then, is the 
true doctrine of the gespel—the word 
which nourishes the soul. Grow— 
To full maturity in knowledge and 
grace. The best authorities add wnte 
salvation, that is, toward eternal bless- 
edness. 
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word, that ye may grow thereby: 
8 If so be ye have ‘tasted that 
the Lord is gracious. 4 To whom 
coming, as unto a living stone, 
edisallowed indeed of men, but 
chosen of God, and_ precious, 
®& ‘Ye also, as lively stones, ‘are 
built up &a spiritual house, *a holy 
priesthood, to offer up ‘spiritual 
sacrifices, ‘acceptable to God by 
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Jesus Christ. © Wherefore also it 
is contained in the Scripture, ! Be- 
hold, I lay in Zion a chief corner- 
stone, elect, precious: and he that 
believeth on him shall not be con- 
founded. % Unto you therefore 
which believe he is * precious: but 
unto them which be disobedient, 
=the stone which the builders dis- 
allowed, the same is made the head 








d Psa 34.8; Heb. 6.5.—e Psa. 118, 22; Matt. 
21, 42; Acts-4. 11.—/7Eph. 2. 21.—1 Or, be ve 
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3. Tasted—And thus know by ex- 
perience, Psa. xxxiv, 8. Gracious— 
Good, kind. Alford suggests that the 
simplest meaning, as applied to food, 
is meant: as the Vulgate, dulcis, sweet. 

4, The same lesson is now enforced 
by representing Christian growth un- 
der the figure of building. Coming— 
Daily and continually, by faith. A 
living stone—The reference is to Isa. 
viii, 14,15; xxviii, 16; Psa. exviil, 22; 
combined by the apostle. Christ is 
not here compared to a living stone: 
he is himself the living stone, the foun- 
dation stone of the spiritual edifice, 
the church; nay, he is the corner 
stone, binding together its walls. See 
note on Eph. ii, 20. He is called 
living, having full life in himself, and 
being the fountain of all life to his 
followers. Disallowed—Rejected by 
the Sanhedrin, the official represent- 
atives of the nation and builders of 
the Church, and cast aside as a vile 
blasphemer; but chosen out of all 
possible stones by God, as in his sight 
the most perfectly fitted to be the 
foundation of the Church. Precious 
—Better, honoured, that is, with this 
high dignity. bs 

5. Lively stones—Rather, living 
stones, deriving their life from Christ. 
Livery believer, by this reception of 
spiritual life, becomes like his Lord, 
and also enters as a stone into the 
spiritual house built upon Christ. 
Are built up—Rather, are being built 
up, by the Holy Spirit cementing be- 
lievers with one another and with 
Christ. Holy priesthood—Rather, 
For a holy priesthood. They are God’s 
temple that they may be God’s priests, 








| obedient—The effect of unbelief. 
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set apart and purified, for the purpose 
of offering up spiritual sacrifices. 
This is said, not of a distinet class, as 
of ministers, but of the whole body 
of believers. Offer up is the common 
word for presenting upon the altar; 
but the sacrifices are bloodless and 
spiritual, and offered under the in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit. First of 
all, is the sacrifice of ourselves and 
our eutire existence; then follow our 
thoughts, words, actions, with the 
specific acts of thanksgiving, praise, 
prayer, mercy, atid beneficence, for 
the Lord’s sake. It is significant that 
St. Peter omits all intimation of a sacer- 
dotal order, with himself at its head, 
and all allusion to himself as of more 
importance in building God’s house 
than any of his brother apostles. 

6. Wherefore—Better, because. Isa. - 
xxviii, 16. Zion— Jerusalem; not 
Rome. Believeth—Man’s essential 
part in the work of building. Con- 
founded—Put to shame or disappoint- 
ment, for Christ shall never fail him. 

7, 8. Precious—Rather, the honour. 
The argument is, since believing is the 
means of building upon Christ, the 
living stone, who is honoured (verse 4) 
with the dignity of being the chief 
corner-stone, and since the believer 
shall not come to shame, the result to 
you, therefore, who do believe, is the 
honour of not being put to shame. In 
sharp contrast with this is the shame 
which befalls the unbelieving. Dis- 
To 
this class, the stone rejected by the Jew- 
ish builders is become three things: 
1. Notwithstanding their scorn, God 
has selected and made him the head 
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of the corner, 8 "And a stone of 
stumbling, and a rock of offence, 
°even to them which stumble at the 
word, being disobedient: ? where- 
unto also they were appointed. 

9 But ye are 4a chosen genera- 
tion, a royal priesthood, *a holy 
nation, t°a peculiar people; that 
ve should show forth the * praises 
of him who hath called you out 
of "darkness into his marvellous 


a. Teaiah 8 14; Luke 2. 34; Rom. 9. 33.— 
0.1 Cor. 1, 23.—p Exod. 9. 16; Rom. 9, 22; 
A Thess. 5. 9; Jude 4. —g Deut. 10. 15.—r Exod. 
19. 5,6; Rev. 1. 6.—s John 17, 19; 1 Cor. 3. 17; 
2 Tim. 1. 9.—7#Deut. 4. 20; Acts 20, 28; Eph. 
1. 14; Titas 2. 14.— Or, a purchased people, 








of the corner. If, instead of building 
upon it, as they may, they carelessly 
pass it by, it becomes, 2. A stone of 
stumbling, to strike against to their 
hurt; and 3. A rock of offence, sol- 
idly tixed, dashing against which they 
fall and are injured. Shame, disgrace, 
and eternal ruin are their self-wrought 
calamities. Stumble—A better read- 
ing is, stumble, being disobedient to the 
word. Appointed—Surely not to the 
sin, but to the consequence of volun- 
tary disobedience. God has laid down 
as a law that the wilful rejecter of 
Jesus and his doctrine shall perish. 


Il, THE HIGH CALLING, DIGNITY, AND 
DUTIES OF THE NEW AND SPIRITUAL Is- 
RAEL, 9-iii, 12. 

1. The Christian Israel described, 
9, 10. 

9. Its character is unfolded ina series 
of terms originally given to the literal 
Israel, and entirely applicable to the 
new and spiritual. A chosen gener- 
ation—lIsa. xliii, 20. A race selected 
out of the world. A royal priest- 
hood—‘‘A kingdom of priests.” Exod. 
xix, 6. Every believer is both king 
and priest. A holy nation—Exod. 
xix, 6. Because called by a holy God. 
A peculiar people—Deut. vii, 6.- A 
people for a possession, as absolutely 
God’s own. Show forth—Publish, 
by telling out. Praises—The infinite 
perfections, moral excellences, and 
wonderful grace of God. Darkness 
—The realm of ignorance, sin, and 
wretchedness. Light—The realm of 
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light: 10 »Which in time past 

were not a people, but are now the 

people of God: which had not ob-- 
tained mercy, but now have ob- 

tained mercy. 

11 Dearly beloved, I beseech 
you “as strangers and pilgrims, 
xabstain from fleshly lusts, ¥ which 
war against the soul; &27Having 
your conversation honest among 
the Gentiles: that, ° whereas they 








—4 Or, virtues. —u Acts 26. 18; Eph 5. 83 
Col. 1. 13; 1 Thess. 5, 4. —v Hos. 1.9; Rom. 9. 25. 
—w 1 Chron. 29. 15; Psa. 39. 12; Heb. 11. 18.— 
aw Rom, 13. 14: Gal. 5. 16.—yJames 4, 1.— 
z Romans 12. 17; 2 Corinthians 8, 21; Philippians 
2.15; Titus 2. 8.—5 Or, wherein. 
knowledge of God and Christ, of ho- 
liness and bliss. They who have 
obeyed the gracious call, and made 
the blessed transition, are prepared to 
proclaim its glories to the world; ‘and 
for this purpose are they thus sepa- 
rated to God. 

10. This citation of Hosea ii, 23, 
slightly changed, is applicable alike to 
the recovery of apostate Jews in the 
prophet’s time, and the conversion to 
Christ of Jews and Gentiles. 


2. The conduct becoming among 
the heathen, 11, 12. 


11. Though a royal race, they are 
strangers, dwelling in a foreign land, 
and pilgrims, sojowrners, (the ‘“ stran- 
gers” of chapter i, 2,) on the earth; 
and, as such, they should adorn’ the 
religion they profess; 1. Negatively, 
by abstaining from all immorality; 
and, 2. Positively, by correct behay- 
iour. Fleshly lusts—Sensual, licen- 
tious desires. Whoever keeps away 
from these will surely abstain from 
their indulgence. Other things may 
injure spiritual life, but these wage 
war against the soul, as if drawn up 
in battle array for its destruction. 

12. Conversation — Conduct, be- 
haviour, as in chap. i, 18. Honest— 
Good, becoming their holy profession. 
Justin Martyr says of himself, that he 
was led to believe the Christians 
falsely accused, by the apparent im- 
possibility of people who lived so 
blamelessly being guilty of the un- 
natural vices imputed to them. So 
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speak against you as evil doers, 
athey may by your good works, 
which they shall behold, glorify 
God "in the day of visitation. 

_ 48 ¢Submit yourselves to every 
ordinance of man for the Lord’s 
sake: whether it be to the king, 
as supreme; &4 Or unto govern- 
ors, as unto them that are sent 
by him ‘for the punishment of 


a Matt. 5. 16; Luke 19. 44.0 Matt. 22. 21. 
—c¢ Row. 13. 1; Titus 3. 1.—d Rom, 13. 
eRom. 13. 3,— Titus 2. 8.—g Gal. d. 1, 13. 
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evil doers, and efor the praise of 
them that do well. 18 For so is 
the will of God, that ‘with well 
doing ye may put to silence the 
ignorance of foolish men: 16 & As 
free, and not °using your liberty for 
acloak of maliciousness, but as the 
hservants of God. 2% ‘7 Honour 





all men. * Love the brotherhood. 
' Fear God. Honour the king. 





6 Gr. having.—Ah 1 Cor. 7. 22.—7 Rom, 12. 105 
Phil. 2. 3.—7 Or, Hsteem.——k Heb, 13, 1.— 
¢ Prov, 24. 21; Matt. 22. 21; Rom. 13. 7. 





St. Peter exhorts these suspected and 
closely - watched brethren, to live 
so purely that their very detractors 
should, upon the closest scrutiny of 
their good behaviour, be led to glori- 
fy God, giving him praise and hon- 
our. Day of visitation—W hether in 
wrath or-mercy, is not said; and the 
phrase is used in both senses. But 
only the latter fits the word glorify. 
See Luke i, 68, 78; vii, 16; xix, 44; 
Acts xv, 14. It points to a time of 
merey and offers of grace to their 
convinced and awakened souls, which 
apostolic faith expected. 


8. Subjection to civil authority, 
13-17. 


13. Every ordinance — Rather, 
every human ‘institution; here limited 
to civil government, which, though 
of divine authority, is framed, set up, 
and carried on by men. See notes, 
Romans xiii, 1-7. For the-Lord’s 
sake—Not his command, which ap- 
pears in verse 15; but out of regard 
to the Lord Jesus, whom you love, 
and should exalt in the esteem of men, 
giving no occasion for reproach by dis- 
obedience and insubordination. The 
king—Both Jews and Greeks gave 
this title to the Roman emperor. 

14. Governors — Presidents, pro- 
consuls, and legates, appointed, by the 
emperor, and sent out by him into 
the provinces. Punishment. . .praise 
—The end and duty of good govern- 
ment. 

15. The will of God—Namely, 
this subjection to rulers. Put to si- 
lence—Literally, muzzle, so as to stop 








their mouths. Ignorance—Habitual 
and general, as Wiesiuger says, ‘“hiv- 
ing ever its mouth open rather than 
its eyes.” Foolish men—With the 
article, ihe foolish men who slander- 
ously babble about them as evil 
doers. 

16. As free—Compuare St. Paul in 
Gal. v, 13. Free, as being of the 
royal priesthood, the holy nation, and 
God’s own people, (verse 9,) with the 
consciousness of superiority to a mere 
earthly life. But they might not 
therefore infer a. freedom from obliga- 
tion to obey earthly laws. The Jews 
were thus misled, claiming to owe al- 
legiance only to God as their King, and 
stirring up rebellion against the au- 
thority of Rome. By a perversion of 
the true doctrine, this Christian free- 
dom might become a pretext for sedi- 
tion, and a cloak to cover gross wick- 
edness. The Anabaptists in Germany, 
and the Fifth-monarchy men in Eng- 
laud, in Cromwell’s time, furnish not- 
able illustrations. Servants of God 
—Free, yet servants; bound to obey 
God, and therefore to obey those to 
whom he commands us to submit our- 
selves. 

17. Honour all—Rendering duc re 
gard to every man, whatever his con- 
dition; a general injunction’ to the 
blamelessness required in verse 12, 
followed by several specifications. 
Love is due to the whole body of 
Christian brethren. To God belongs 
fear, involving reverence and service. 
Honour the king—Both for his oflice’ 
sake and because God commands it 
even though he be Nero. 
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IS Servants, be subject to your 
masters with all fear; not only to 
the good and gentle, but also to the 
froward. 19 For this zs °" thank- 
worthy, if a man for conscience 
toward God endure grief, suffering 
wrongfully. 20 For °what glory 
is it, if, when ye be buffeted for 
your faults, ye sball take it pa- 
tiently? but if, when ye do well, 
and suffer for it, ye take it patient- 





mEph. 6. 5; Col. 3. 22; 1 Tim. 6.1; Titus 2. 9. 
—8 Or, thank, Luke 6, 32. —~—n Matt. 5. 10; 
Rom. 13. 5; chap. 3. 14.—o Chap. 3. 14.—9 Or, 
thank.—p Matt. 16. 24; Acts 14, 22; 1 Thess. 
8.3; 2 Tim. 3. 12.—g Chap. 3. 18, 


4. Patience of servants under ill- 
treatment, 18-25. 

Servants, though free in Christ, 
and spiritually ennobled, might not 
indulge impatience and resentment 
toward their earthly masters, however 

_tyrannical and brutal they might be. 

18. Servants — Domestic servants, 
but perhaps including all grades of 
service, from slaves to employees. 
All fear—The highest degree of re- 
spect and submission; easy to kind and 
considerate masters, but distasteful 
and difficult to the perverse and mo- 
rose. Yet the obligation is the same 
in both cases. 

19. Is thankworthy — Literally, 
grace ; meaning here, the fruit of divine 
grace. Conscience—A consciousness 
of God’s presence and precious comfort 
filling the soul. 

20. What glory—Surely no creditis 
due him who patiently endures deserved 
punishment for wrong doing; but pa- 
tient endurance of gross and continued 
injustice is a lofty virtue, Men may 
scorn it as craven and pusillanimous; 
but with God, the righteous Judge, 
who reads the heart and knows the 
motive, 1t is an acceptable thing. 
Buffeted—Strokes with the fist and 
boxing of the ears were frequently 
given to servants and attendants. 

21. Were. ..called—To this patient 
endurance as a result of their call to 
follow Christ; and him they were 
called to follow whithersoever he 
might go, whether to the mount of 
transfguration, where St. Peter found 
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ly, this 7s acceptable with God. 
21 For Peven hereunto were ye 
called: because 4Christ also suf- 
fered * for us, ‘leaving us an ex- 
ample, that ye should follow his 
steps: 22 *Who did no sin, nei- 
ther was guile found in his mouth: 
23 ' Who, when he was reviled, re- 
viled not again; when he suffered, 
he threatened not; but “committed 
“himself to him that judgeth right- 





10Some read, for you.—-r John 13. 15; Phil. 
2. 5; 1 John 2. 6.—<sIsa. 53. 9; Luke 23. 41; 
John 8. 46; 2 Cor. 5. 21; Heb. 4. 15.—? Isa. 53.73 
Matt. 27. 39; John 8, 48; Heb. 12. 311 Or, 
committed his cause.—vw Luke 23. 46. 





it good to be, (Matt. xvii, 4,) or to 
Gethsemane and Calvary. Phil. i, 29. 
The innocent Christ also suffered un- 
justly, and he suffered for us, which, 
with its other and larger benefits, fur- 
nishes a pattern for us to follow. A 
wonderful change has come upon the 
spirit of the apostle since his indig- 
nant ery at the bare suggestion of his 
Master’s suffering, “Be it far from 
thee, Lord; this thing shall not be 
unto thee.” Matthew xvi, 22. In no 
thought does he now more exult, save 
in that of the glory in which He will 
be revealed. F'or us—And so not for 
himself; pointing also to the vicarious 
character of his sufferings, more fully 
treated in verse 24. Hxample—Lit- 
erally, a writing copy, set by a master, 
which his pupils are toimitate. It is 
a pattern of both personal innocence 
and patient submission, 

22. The constant, unvarying inno- 
cency of Christ, in both act and word, 
predicted in Isa. liii, 9, is testified to 
by his chosen apostle, who speaks of 
his own knowledge in almost the ex- 
act words of the prophet. 

23. His patience next appears. Re- 
viled—Mocked, slandered, insulted, 
blasphemed. Yet for it all he had no 
reviling retort. Repeatedly, indeed, 
did he speak with severity, but never 
in revenge. Suffered—Spit upon, 
smitten, buffeted, scourged, crowned 
with thorns, crucified, killed. Threat- 
ened not—Though he had power to 
destroy on the spot. Committed— 
Most commentators say limself, with 
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eously: 24° Who his own self bare 
- our sins in lis own body ‘on the tree, 
“that we, being dead to sins, should 
live unto righteousness: * by whose 
stripes ye were healed. 25 For’ ye 
were as sheep going astray; but are 
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now returned 7unto the Shepherd 
and Bishop of your souls. 


CHAPTER IIL 


IKEWISE, *ye wives, be in sub- 
jection to your own husbands ; 





wv Isaiah 43. 4; Matthew 8.17; Hebrews 9. 28. 
——1 Or, to.——w Romans 6, 2, 11; 7. 6.—a Isa. 
53. 5.-—y asaiah d3. 6; Ezekiel 34. 6. —< Ezekiel 


34. 23; John 10. 11; Hebrews 13. 20; chapter 5. 4, 
— «1 Corinthians 14. 34; Ephesians 6, 22; Co- 


lossians 3. 18; Titus 2. 5. 





our version; or his cause, with the 
margin; or his judgment, as Steiger; 
but a better answer, with Huther and 
Wiesinger, is the revilings and sufferings. 
These he turned over to Him that judg- 
eth justly, and will properly reward 
those who inflicted them. 

24. Who...bare our sins—The for 
us, of verse 21, is now taken up, and 
it is further shown that our Lord’s 
sufferings were endured for us who 
have deserved to suffer, thus cxalting 
both his character of well-doing and 
the example he has Icft us. Our sins 
—As acts of the sinner, they cannot 
be taken away except by preventing 
them before they exist; nor can they 
be assumed by, or transferred to, an- 

-other; nor yet again will any moral 
effect flowing to us from Christ’s 
death, blot them from existence. 
Considered in relation to God’s law, 
they are transgressions, blameworthy, 
and drawing punishment after them. 
In taking upon himself the act of an- 
other, one assumes, not the act itself, 
nor the charaeter of its performer, but 
the responsibilities and penalties which 
flow from it. So Christ took upon him- 
self cur sins. Bare—Rather, bore up, 
that is, on the cross. He took on him- 
self the burden of our sins, a crushing 
load, truly, and as our substitute bore 
their punishment in his own body, 
thus expiating our guilt. See Isa. 
liii, 4, 12. On the tree— Onc can 
hardly doubt that the apostle added 
these words from a recollection of 
Deut. xxi, 23, and perhaps of St. 
Paul's use of it in Gal. iii, 13: ‘ Cursed 
is every one that hangeth on a tree.” 
God’s curse was upon sin, and Christ, 
our voluntary substitute, taking our 
sins on the tree, placed himself where 
the curse, with its heaviest strokes, 
fell upon him. The purpose of this 


great suffering was, that they for 
whom it was endured might be enabled 
to lead a holy life. Being dead—Rath- 
er, having died; being through the 
atonement delivered from their power. 
Righteousness —The new master, 
whom through the Holy Spirit it be- 
comes possible to serve. By whose 
stripes—See Isa. liii, 5. The word 
here means the wale caused by the 
stripe. Thus these maltreated Christ- 
ian servants see in their Saviour and 
Lord all that was endured by any of 
their class; the buffetings, tle cross, 
ag a mode of punisliment for slaves, 
and the stripes, so frequently be- 
stowed, but with the wide difference 
that his stripes were for the healing 
of their own wounds. 

25. Going astray — Rather, Ye 
were straying like sheep. See Isa. liii, 6, 
A stray sheep, lost in the wilderness 
or mountains, without pasture or pro- 
tection, and exposed to wild beasts 
und destruction, figures forth the 
wretched condition of men astray 
from God and holiness. Such had 
been the condition of these servants: 
but now they were returned, and had 
found Christ a Physician to heal them, 
a Shepherd to lead and feed them, 
and the Bishop, the watchful over- 
seer, caring for their souls as a shep- 
herd cares for the sheep. 
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5. Duties of wives, 1-6, and hus- 
bands, 7. 

1. Likewise—On tlie principle laid 
down in chapter ii, 18. Ye wives— 
The same precept is found in Kph. v, 
22, 24, and Col. ii, 28, yet not with the 
reason here assigned. That the hus- 
bund does not obey ...the word of the 
gospel, constitutes no exception to the 
rule of subjection, but is rather a 
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that, if any obey not the word, 
bthey also may without the word 
¢be won by the conversation of the 
wives; 24 While they behold your 
chaste conversation coupled with 
fear. & ¢Whose adorning, let it 
not be that outward adorning of 
plaiting the hair, and of wearing 
of gold, or of putting on of ap- 
parel; 4 But leé it be ‘the hid- 
den man of the heart, in that which 


is not corruptible, even the orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit, 
which is in the sight of God of 
great price. & For after this man- 
ner in the old time &the boly 
women also, who trusted in God, 
adorned themselves, being in sub- 
jection unto their own husbands: 
6 Even as Sarah obeyed Abraham, 
' calling him lord: whose * daugh- 
ters ye are, as long as ye do well, 





61 Cor. 7. 16.—c Matt, 18. 15; 1 Cor, 9. 19-22. 
—d Chap, 2. 12.—e1 Tim, 2. 9; Titus 2. 3, &c. 
— Psa. 45.13; Rom. 2. 29; 7. 22; 2 Cor, 4. 16. 


Prov. 31. ae 30; Luke & 2,3; Acts L. 14 & 
9. ge. Titus 2 oh Gen. 18. 12.—1 Greek, _ 
children. 





special ground of its obligation, in or- 
der that he may be won to Christ by 
the powerful argument of the wife’s 
holy and obedient conduct. Without 
the word—Not, as Alford, the wives’ 
word, in preaching to or exhorting 
them, but, as before in the verse, the 
word of the gospel, the preached 
word, which had not yet won them 
to faith in Christ. 

2. While they behold — Closely 
observe and scrutinize. Chaste con- 
versation—Modest, pure, and holy 
behaviour, With fear — With a 
spirit of reverence toward their hus- 
bands. Such conduet would evince 
that the religion which induced and 
sweetened such a life must be divine. 

3. Whose adorning —The same 
principle is now extended to the orna- 
mentation of the person; and though 
wives are directly addressed, the pre- 
cept has a general application. Three 
specifications of the outward are 
mentioned, in which the real adorn- 
ing should not be sought, and that 
not in forbidding, exeept as instru- 
ments of vanity, and as things in 
which they prided themselves. It is 
not said that gold should not be worn; 
but that the true adornment does not 
consist m that, but in something higher 
and better. Plaiting the hair—Braid- 
ing and wearing it in knots, and vari- 
ously intertwiningit. Ancient medals 
and sculptures exhibit excesses of this 
kind, and other ancient writers than 
Christian describe them. Wearing 
of gold—Golden orraments, particu- 
larly such as are put round the head, 
neck, arm, leg, or tinger. Putting on 


of apparel—For the gratification of 
pride and vanity. 

4. The hidden man of the heart 
—This is the true adornirg, which 
should be most eagerly sought and 
highly prized, and to which all other 
shouldbe subordinate. It is further de- 
scribed as consisting in the ornament 
of a meek and quiet spirit, which is 
not corruptible, as gold, apparel, and 
even the body itself are. Such an 
ornament is not possible for her who 
lives only for the world and display. 
In God’s sight, who looks upon the 
inward, not the outward, it is very 
precious. 

5,6. The holy women—Particu- 
larly the wives of the patriarchs. 
Trusted in God — Better, hoped in 
God; believing and serving him, and 
looking for the fulfilment of his 
promises. They are adduced as illus- 
trations of the adorning with gentle- 
ness and calmness of spirit, which was 
especially manifested in the matter of 
subjection to their husbands. Not- 
ably, Sarah, the Prineess and Mother 
of nations. (Gen. xvii, 15, 16,) showed it 
in her obedience to Abraham, indicated. 
in her calling him lord. Gen. xviii, 12. 
So considerate Greek and Rom in wires 
used the equivalent xupioc and dominus. 
Whose daughters ye are-—Literally, 
whose children ye become, in possessing 
her spirit. As long as—Setting forth 
two points of resemblance of the 
daughters to the mother. Do well-— 
Like her, hoping in God, as one of the 
holy women. Not. ..amazement— 
Literally, fearing no fear. Commenta- 
tors, ancient and modern, have been 
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and are not afraid with any amaze- 
ment. 7% ‘Likewise, ye husbands. 
dwell with them according to 
knowledge, giving honour unto 
the wife, as unto the weaker ves- 
sel, and as being heirs together of 
the grace of life; ! that your prayers’ 
be not hindered. 
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8 Finally, "be ye all of one mind, 
having compassion one of another; 
"* love as brethren. °be pitiful, be 
courteous: 9 P Not rendering evil 
for evil, or railing for railing: 
but contrariwise blessing; know- 
ing that ye are thereunto called, 
athat ye should inherit a blessing, 








11 Oo. 7.3; Evh, 5, 25; Col. 3. 19.—1 Cor. 
12. 23; 1 Thess. 4. 4.-—/ Job 42. 8; Matt, 5. 23; 
18. 19.——m Rom. 12. 16; 15, 5; Phil. 3. 16.— 
n Rom, 12.10; Heb, 138.1; chap. 2, 17. 


2 Or, loving to the brethren.——0 Eph. 4 32+ 
Col. 3. 12.—p Prov, 17. 13; 20.22; Matt. 5. 393 
Rom, Seng 1 Cor, 4. 12; 1 Thess. 5.15. — 


g Matt, 25, 





sorely perplexed by this difficult 
clause. The word sréyov signifies 
fear, terror, trepidation, and may refer 
to either the emotion or its external 
cause. The meaning is to be found in 
the spirit of Sarah’s obedience, the 
second point of the daughters’ resem- 
blance to her, which the apostle is in- 
culcating as the true ornament. It is 
the calm, undisturbed, tranquil spirit, 
and nota slavish one; loving and trust- 
ful, and not afraid of the husband as 
an object of terror or apprehension. 

7. Ye husbands—A correspondent 
command is now laid upon the hus- 
band, requiring for the wife considerate 
and Christian treatment as his spirit- 
ual equal, although physically weaker 
than he. Dwell with—The word 
means, primarily, a living together in 
the same house, and here in the mar- 
riage relation. According to knowl- 
edge—Wisely, reasonably, and not 
arbitrarily, as lording it over them. 
Giving honour — Reverent regard 
and respectful treatment. Weaker 
vessel—More delicate and fragile in 
structure, and therefore demanding 
the greater consideration. The bot- 
tom idea in the word vessel is, a 
work; it then comes to include the 
human body as a piece of God’s work- 
ranship. Man is a weak vessel, and 
easily damaged; woman is a weaker 
one. Her mental or moral strength is 
not referred to. Heirs together— 
An additional and higher reason for 
honour to the wife. We prefer the 
pointing of Tischendorf and Alford, 
which gives the rendering: Dwell ac- 
cording te knowledge with the wife as 
with the weaker vessel, giving honour as 
fo those who are (not only your wives, 





but) also fellow heirs (with you) of the 
grace of life. Thus reading, the apostle 
enjoins (1.) Considerateness for the 
wife, because of her comparative 
physical weakness; and, (2.) Honour 
for her because she is an heir with 
her husband to the gift of life. Not 
hindered—Only on the ground thus 
laid down can there be union in the 
prayers of husband and wife. Dis- . 
agreements, disrespect, and the ill 
feelings thence resulting, are destrue- 
tive to united prayer, and, indeed, to 
all prayer. 


6. General Counsels, 8-12. 


8. Finally—Not as if closing the 
epistle, but presenting a few things 
summarily. One mind—Of the same 


sentiment and affection. Having 
compassion — Symputhizing with, 
whether in sorrow or joy. Love as 


brethren — Literally, brotherly-loving. 
Pitiful—Tender-hearted,. compassion- 
ate.. Courteous — Benignant, kind. 
But the best ancient MSS. and Ver- 
sions read humble-inuinded. 

9. With such habits of soul, acts 
contrary to them, as those ext 
named, are easily avoided. Neither 
the evil decd nor the railing word must 
be retaliated. See chap. ii, 23, in tl:e 
example of Christ. Blessing — This 
word is not a noun. The apostlo 
means blessing them who injure and 
revile us. So taught our Lord. Luke 
vi, 28. Thereunto—The blessing of 
enemies. Inherit—In the day of 
judgment. See our notes on Mat- 
thew xxv, 34. 

10. 11. The counsels just given are 
fortified by a citation from Psa. xxxiy, 
15-17; nearly verbatim, from the Sep- 


40 For "he that will love life, 
and see good days, let him re- 
frain his tongue from evil, and 
his ips that they speak no guile: 
EZ Let him teschew. evil, and 
do good; "let him seek peace, 
and ensue it. U2 For the eyes 
of the Lord are over the right- 
eous, Yand his ears are open unto 
their prayers: but the face of the 
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Lord is *against them that do 
evil. 

¥33 ~And who is he that will 
harm you, if ye be followers of 
that which is good? 44 *But 
and if ye suffer for righteousness’ 
sake, happy are ye: and Ybe not 
afraid of their terror, neither be 
troubled; 

15 But sanctify the Lord God 





r Psalm _ 34. 12.— 8s James 1. 26; chapter 2. 
1, 22:—?t Psalm 37. 27; Isaiah 1. 16; 3 John 11. 
—u Romans 12. 18; 14.19; Hebrews 12, 14. — 
© John 9. 31;-James 5. 16. 


3 Greek, wpon.—vw Proverbs 16. 7; Romans 
8, 28.—a Matthew 5. 10, 11, 12; James 1. 12; 
chapter 2. 19; 4. 14.—y Isaiah 8. 12, 13; Jere- 
miah 1. 8; John 14. 27. 





tuagint. He...love life—He that 
loves to live, and resolves to make his 
life happy and prosperous, must heed 
these rules: (1.) Refrain from inso- 
lent, slanderous, false, and deceitful 
~speech; (2.) Abstain from action that 
’ is wicked or injurious to others; 
(3.) Do the good and right thing; 
(4.) Seek peaceful relations with all 
men, and strenuously endeavour to 
secure them. } 

12. For—Besides the natural ten- 
dency of this course, God watches over 
such persons with open, observant 
eyes, and his ears are turned toward 
their prayers, as though he were eare- 
ful to lose no word or sigh. On the 
other hand, his face, much more than 
his eyes, is upon (é7? in both cases) 
evil doers, so that while he will surely 
bless and defend the righteous, it is 
his fixed, unalterable purpose to pun- 
ish the wicked. This, which is fully 
expressed in the Psalm, is here left to 
be inferred from the difference in God’s 
treatment of different characters. 


III. TE BEARING PROPER FOR CuRIst- 
[ANS UNDER PERSECUTION, 13-y, 14. 

1, The blessedness of sufferers for 
righteousness, 18, 14. 

13. Who...harm you—The general 
experience of the world is, that good 
and benevolent men need anticipate no 
injury from the malice and violence 
of the wicked. “Justice,” says Plato, 
“causes concord and friendship.” Yet 
there are exceptions, as the next verse 
allows and experience proves. The 
word utuntai, imitators, is used in six 
other places in the New Testament, 


and in every instance is connected with 
a person wiro is to be followed, or imi- 
tated. It should be so here; and we 
would then read, 7 ye be imitators of 
him that ts good, namely, of the Lord - 
Jesus Christ. The authority, however, 
is strong for (yjAwral, zealots, which 
Tregelles, Alford, and Wordsworth 
adopt. 

14. Suffer for righteousness’ sake 
—St. Peter drops the harm for the 
milder suffer, which, in the case sup- 
posed, is a blessing rather than an in- 
jury. The probable reference is to an- 
ticipated persecutions by authority of 
the magistrates. These were part of 
the inheritance on earth. Mark x, 30. 
Happy—tThe Greek is the blessed of 
our Lord’s beatitudes, the eighth of 
which is clearly alluded to. Matt. v, 10. 
In the dungeon and in the flame they 
would be happy, or, which is more 
and higher, blessed, in their innocence, 
in their Lord’s approval, and in the re- 
ward of eternal joy. Terror—Used 
objectively, and pointing to attempts 
by threats to frighten them into apos: 
tasy. Neither be troubled—Be agi- 
tated by no fears or apprehensions, 

15. The Lord God—The proper 
object of fear, as opposed to terror. 
The passage is from Isa. viii, 12, 12. 
Tregelles, Tischendorf, Alford, and 
Wordsworth read Christ for God, the 
last two translating “sanctify Christ 
as the Lord.” But it is rather Christ 
who ts the Lord, the. Lord Christ 
whom they are instructed to sanctify. 
Enthrone him in your hearts for life 
and for death;.and in alarm and dan- 
ger he shall keep you in quietness and 
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in your hearts: And be ready al- 
ways to give an answer to every 
man that asketh you a reason of the 
hope that is in you, with meekness 
and‘fear: 16 * Having a good con- 
science; >that, whereas they speak 
evil of you, as of evil doers, they 


zPsalm 119. 46; Acts 4. 8; Colossians 4. 6; 
2 Timothy 2. 25.—4 Or, reverence. 
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may be ashamed that falsely accuse 
your good conversation in Christ. 
LY For 2 ts better, if the will 
of God be so, that ye suffer for 
well-doing, than for evil-doing. 
18 For Christ also hath ¢once suf- 
fered for sins, the just for the un- 





ct Hebrews 13. 18,—6 Titus 2. 8; chapter 2.12, 
¢ Rotaansd, 6; Lebrews 9 26; chapter 2.215 4. 1 








rest. The passage is proof of the God- 
head of Christ. 


2. Readiness for a suitable defence 
of their faith, 15, 16. 


Be ready—For an account to men, 
while thus having supreme regard for 
Christ. Always—No exception as to 
time. An answer—An apology, in the 
old senso of a defence of what is true, 
with a refutation of objections. St. 
Paul’s speech before Agrippa (Acts 
xxvi) isa masterly specimen. Every 
...asketh —— Honest inquirers should 
receive instruction; cavillers and revil- 
ers are entitled only to silence. Matt. 
vii, 6; xxvii, 12. But probably magis- 
trates are especially meant. A rea- 
son—An intelligent, rational account. 
The Romish response of “I believe 
because the Church believes,” is thus 
repudiated beforehand. Of the hope 
—That is, of eternal glory, involving 
the basis of truth in fact and doctrine, 
upon which it rests. The answer thus 
became a defence of Christianity itself, 
seldom, indeed, with the learning and 
power of a St. Paul, a Justin Martyr, 
or a Tertullian, but always with intel- 
ligence and reason. Meekness—With 
clearness and firmness, Jul (so the old- 
est MSS. read) with modesty in speech 
and beariug, und not with insolence or 
arroance. Fear—Due respect to the 
interrogator, , 

16. A good conscience — A con- 
sciousness of rectitude. The correct 
life agreeing with the spoken defence 
would powerfully tend to make all 
ealumniators ashamed. In Christ 
—St. Peter’s idea of good conduct is 
far higher than a mere worldly, dead 
morality. It centres in Christ; and in 

‘personal union by faith with him the 
believer lives, walks, and acts. 


Vou. V.—14 


3. The excellence of suffering 
innocently stated, and illustrated 
in the suffering and triumph of 
Christ, 1'7-22.. 


17. Better—lIt is infinitely preter- 
able that, if suffering befalls, as it most 
likely will, it be on account of a godly 
life rather than for crime. This is an 
axiom in Christian ethics. If the will 
—Literally, ¢ the will of God should will, 
(the former being the will itself, the 
latter the will acting,) that is, for high 
reasons, for the sake of cither them- 
selves or his cause, to place them 
where suffering would ensue, ' 

18. Christ also—As well as your- 
selves. Once—Once for all; perhaps 
also intimating that their suffering 
might be in like manner, once, or at 
least that soon they would look back 
upon it in that light. Suffered—On 
the cross, frecly, voluntarily, doing 
the will of God, and for no fault of his 
own. For sins—On account of, or 
in relation to, sins, that is, in expia- 
tion of them. The preposition 7epi, 
for, radically signifies around, in the 
relation of circumference to centre, the 
action being from above. (See Curtius, - 
466, 5.) It represents Christ throwing 
himself down upon and around sins in 
such a manner that the falling curse 
of the broken law would surely strike 
him. In the Septuagint, mepi duaptiav 
is used more than sixty times to repre- 
sent sin-offerings. Its use here shows 
that Christ made atonement for sins, 
by suffering in the stead of those for. 
whom: he offered himself a sacritice 
The just—Rather, A just person for 
unjust persons; one righteous man for 
aworld of the unrighteous. The terms 
just and unjust express a relation to 
law, and are exact opposites. Christ, 
the innocent and guiltless, died as a 
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just, that he might bring us to 








da Corinthians 13, 4. 
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condemned criminal in the stead of 
the wicked and guilty. The preposi- 
tion émp, here rendered for, is used to 
represent a bending over one to protect, 
defend, and avert injury. (Winer, 47, 
6, 1.) Christ did this by letting the in- 
jury fall upon himself, interposing be- 
tween the stroke of justice and the 
sinner, and receiving in his own per- 
son, in the stead of the guilty, a suf- 
fering on account of sin. This, surely, 
was most blessed suffering ni: well 
doing; and his followers may well 
take courage to suffer patiently in his 
cause. But a still more glorious view 
is presented, showing the intent of 
this suffering. That he might bring 
us to God—Does this mean that he 
might bring us, after the final judg- 
ment, together with himself into heav- 
en? Or, that he might bring us into a 
state of reconciliation and communion 
with God in thig world? Dean Alford, 
quoting Bengel, adopts the former 
view, as though it were the only pos- 
sible one; and it evidently accords 
with his interpretation of what fol- 
lows. It is true that Christ wiil bring 
all saved souls to heaven; but it does 
not seem to be taught here. We pre- 
fer the second view, as bringing the 
death of Christ into close connexion 
with its results, as in chap. i, 3, 21; 
ii, 24; Col. i, 21, and elsewhere. It 
also precisely accords with the use of 
the noun tpocaywy7, access, in Rom. 
vy, 2; Eph. ii, 18; iii, 12; and, further, 
sustains tho parallel in chap. ii, 21. 
Indeed, it is what our Lord suid, (John 
xii, 32,) that if he were lifted up he 
would draw all unto himself. Being 
put to death— Aorist: Having been 
put to death. The participles Gavarw- 
Aeic and CworornGeic are connected with 
bring us to God, as explanatory of 
the means whereby we, unjust, alien- 
ated, and afar off, are brought into 
peace with him. Besides the antith- 
osis between them, there is another 
between capxi and mvevwari, The 
clause literally reads, put to death in- 
deed in flesh, but quickened in, or by, 
spirit, As to put to death, there is 
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God, *being put to death ¢in the 
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no difficulty. Flesh—If this word 
means Christ’s body, then spirit must 
mean his human spirit, which, as we 
shall see, the word quickened will 
not allow; yet the assumption that 
as only the body died, cap§ must per- 
force signify body, has led to the wild- 
est vagaries in both interpretation and 
theology. The word is a common one 
to designate our Lord’s entire human- 
ity, embracing both body and soul. 
“The Word was made flesh.” John 
i, 14. “Of his loins according to the 
jiesh.” Acts ii, 30. “Of the seed of 
David according to the flesh.” Rom. 
i, 3. - “ In the likeness of sinful flesh.” 
Rom. viii, 3. ‘God was manifest in 
the flesh.” 1 Tim. iii, 16. ‘“ Jesus Christ 
is‘come in the flesh.” 2 John 7. Com- 
pare John xvii, 2; Acts ii, 17; Romans 
iii, 20; Ephesians ii, 15; 1 Peter i, 24; 
1 John iv, 2, for a similar use of the 
word. Christ was put to death as a 
man. Death dealt with him as with 
any other man, separating, in the 
usual way, the soul from the body, and 
subjecting him to all the conditions of 
dying. No reason appears, therefore, 
for a specific statement that he died 
in his body, leaving as true in his spe- 
cial case the universal fact that the 
spirit did not die. The meaning, then, 
is, he was put to death in is human 
nature. Quickened —The word so 
translated is used in eleven otl.erplaces 
in the New Testament. Jn seven, 
John vy, 21, (twice;) Romans iy, 17; 
viii, 11; 1 Cor. xv, 22, 36, 45, it refers 
to the resurrection of the dead; in 
three, John vi, 63; 2 Cor. iii, 6; Gal. 
iii, 21, to giving spiritual life; and 
once, 1:Tim. vi, 13, to God as the life- 
giver. In every case it means to make 
alive, to give life where it before had 
ceased to be, or had not been, which, 
indeed, is the exact signification of the 
word, Those expositors who under- 
stand by mvedua the human spirit, are 
compelled here to invent new defini- 
tions for this word. Some, like Steiger 
and Bloomfield, understand preserved 
alive, which the word never means; 
and which would only make St. Peter 
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flesh, but ‘quickene: by the Spirit: 
J Romans 1, 4; 


record a fact common to all who die, as 
a singular phenomenon in the case of 
Christ. Wordsworth says, “His human 
spirit, being liberated by death from the 
burden of the flesh, acquired new life 
oy death; it gained new powers of mo- 
tion,” ete. This is urdouhtedly true, 
and no less universally true of ali souls 
on ther escape fron: the body; but 
the word never means an éncrease of 
life where life already exists. Alford 
correctly insists that the word means 
“brought to life;” but he explains, 
Christ “ ceased to live a fleshly mortal 
life, began to live a spiritual resurrec- 
tion life,” which, true enough as to the 
first half, has no foundation in fact 
for the-second half until the morning 
of the third day. The plain and nec- 
essary meaning of quickened is, that 
something pertaining to our Lord, 
which had once lived, was restored to 
life, or that something that had never 
lived was brought into being and con- 
nected with him. Of the latter we 
have no intimation, and the former 
was realized in his resurrection from 
the dead. Any other meaning de- 
stroys the antithesis. The Spirit— 
This refers (1) to our Lord’s human 
spirit, (2) to the Holy Spirit, or (3) to 
his divine nature. As to the first, the 
human spirit of Christ had not died; 
it, therefore, was not made alive. 
Doubtless on its emancipation from 
the body by death it became more free 
and untrammelled; but neither this 
nor any supposed change in the mode 
or sphere of its existence fulfils the 
condition required in made alive. It 
follows that spirit is not the object of 
the participle quickened. Nor had 
Christ’s human spirit any power to 
raise him from the dead, which, as we 
have seen, quickened signities. (2.) It 
would not be dogmatically erroneous 
to understand the word of the Holy 
Spirit, although no express passage 
aseribes the resurrection of Christ to 
Imm, For, though God raised him 
from the dead, it is a well-known truth 
that God’s works are wrought by the 
Holy Ghost; and we are taught that 
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Christ “cast out devils by the Spirit 
of God,” (Matt. xii, 28;) gave “com 
mandments unto the apostles through 
the Holy Ghost,” (Acts i, 2;) and by 
his Spirit inspired the prophets, chap. 
i,11. But, (3,) we prefer to understand 
Christ’s divine nature, partly because 
it fills out the contrast, and partly be- 
cause whatever is done by the Holy 
Spirit is in reality his work. Thus 
he will raise believers at the last day, 
(John vi, 40, 44, 54;) but St. Paul 
teaches that it will be done by the in- 
dwelling Holy Spirit in them. Rom. 
viii, 11. This rounds out the double 
antithesis: put to death indeed as to his 
human nature, but made alive by his di- 
vine nature. It is urged, (as in Lange,) 
as a grammatical objection to this 
view, that the two datives are evident. 
ly parallel, and must have the same 
sense. The reply is, that this is a beg- 
ging of the whole question that com- 
pels quickened to take a meaning 
which it never has; and that the true 
rule is, that the force of the datives is 
fixed by the meaning of the two par- 
ticiples. The resurrection is referred 
to again in verse 21, but in another 
connexion and for another purpose, 
namely, to show how baptism saves; 
and, besides, it is too remote for the 
present inquiry as to how the suffering 
of Christ brings us toGod. Our Lord 
was put to death, and thus made 
atonement, but his dying simply ex- 
piated sin. As God-man he was dead; 
and, though his human soul still lived 
in union with his divine nature, while 
held in the bonds of death he was 
powerless to apply the benefits cf his 
dying. By his resurrection he be- 
eame “ Lord both of the dead and liv- 
ing,” (Rom. xiv, 9,) and won that pow- 
er, An exact parallel is, ‘Was deliv- 
ered for our offences, aud was raised 
again for our justification.” Rom. iv. 25, 
Thus St. Peter and St. Paul agree. 

19. By which—Better, Jn which, 
namely, his pre-existent divine nature. 
He went — Literally, having gone. 
Alford supposes local transference 
and personal preaching; but the case 
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is parallelled in Eph. ii, 17, ‘And came 
by the Holy Spirit] and preached 
Font the apostles] peace to you 
which were afar off, and to them that 
were nigh.” So Christ went by the 
Holy Spirit, and preached, through 
Noah, to the antediluvians. He is the 
Jehovah who sent his Spirit to do his 
office of awaking to repentance the un- 
godly of that generation, (Gen. vi, 3,) 
andtospeak throughNoah. Preached 
—This is not ebayyeAifo, the ordinary 
word for preaching the gospel, but 
Knptoou, to proclaim as a herald, to pub- 
lish, to announce, to preach. It is used 
sixty times in the New Testament, and 
in every instance what is preached or 
published must be sought in the con- 
text. It never, in itself, means to 
preach the gospel. The spirits in 
prison—The disembodied spirits of 
men who had been disobedient. ..in 
the days of Noah, and were in pris- 
on at the time when St. Peter wrote. 
The object is to identify the men to 
whom Christ preached; and they are 
spoken of as they were at the time, 
not of the preaching, but of this iden- 
tification. The word prison is always 
used in a bad sense, and denotes the de- 
partment. of hades in which the wick- 
ed arc shut up, 2 Pet. ii, 4; Jude 6; 
Rey. xx, 7. To these persons, when 
on the earth, Noah, “a preacher of 
righteousness,” (2 Pet. ii, 5,) under 
the inspiration of the Spirit of Christ, 
preached the law of repentance and 
godly living for a hundred and twenty 
years, and preached in vain. That 
the apostle never dreamed of them as 
enjoying in their prison a second day 
of grace, is plain from his mention of 
them as, like the fallen angels, a speci- 
twcen of those who are reserved (guard- 
ed in prison) wnto the day of judgment, 
and a proof as well of the certain per- 
dition of the ungodly, 2 Pet. ii, 4-9. 
The purpose of this digression was to 
show that the Christ who suffered and 
rose again, strove, in the earlier ages 
of the world, to bring men to God, 
as well as in the days of his passion; 








suggests, to confute the notion of cer- 
tain heretics that the God of the Old 
Testament was less merciful than the 
God of the New. 

This passage has received very va- 
rious interpretations, from Augustine 
downward; but the weight of inter 
pretation seems to accord with thu‘ 
above given. The descent into hell, 
with its object, some have thought 
they found here; and the theories 
thence resulting very widely differ. 
Some hold that Christ entered para- 
dise and triumphantly announced his 
completed redemption; others add tc 
this, the release of the Old Testamen: 
saints; some hold that he went to 
Tartarus as conqueror and judge. de- 
nouncing condemnation upon the un- 
godly there confined; others, that, as 
redeemer and judge, he preached to 
both the good and the bad; and others 
still, as Alford, Fronmiller in Lange, 
and Wordsworth, that he preached the 
gospel of salvation to the ungodly an- 
tediluvians; the last insisting that it 
was a unique case, and not repeated or 
continued, and the first, that it is eon- 
tinued to others who die impenitent. . 

Upon this we remark: 1. That 
Christ “descended into hell,” (hades,) 
though not directly asserted in this pas- 
sage, nor other scripture, appears plain- 
ly from the use of Psa. xvi, 10 by St, 
Peter in Acts ii, 27-31. That his hu- 
man soul, released from its connexion 
with the body by death, entered the 
world of departed spirits, as do the 
souls of all men, and was subject to 
all the laws and conditions of that 
world until the third morning, is a 
true doctrine. But let it not be made 
to earry what does not belong to it. 
The one important point in it is, that 
the soul of Christ did not remain in 
that world, but on the third day came 
forth for the resurrection. Yet, be it- 
remembered, our Lord was in paradise, 
the blessed side of hades, whither the 
penitent thief accompanied him, as 
was promised on the cross. 

2. Of Christ’s employment in that 


and, perhaps, also, as Wordsworth | world we have: no intimation, unless 
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in the present passage, which our in- 
' terpretation, necessitated by the force 
of the word quickened, forbids. He 
entered that world as do other men, 
with the humble, prayerful cry upon 
his lips, “ Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit,” (Luke xxiii, 46,) 
aud with the limitations of a man, as 
he had passed his whole eerthly life. 
That saints and angels welcomed him 
as personally, though not yet official- 
ly, victorious, and that he partook of 
a higher bliss than when on earth, we 
can well believe. But not even his 
human soul could bridge over the aw- 
ful, impassable gulf between paradise 
and the prison-house of hades, of 
which Father Abraham said to the 
rich man, “They which would pass 
from hence to you, cannot; neither 
ean they pass to us, that would come 
from thence.” Luke xvi, 26. This is 
one of the inexorable laws of the 
realm of the dead, which some of the 
above-mentioned theories forget when 
they imagine Christ’s human spirit 
crossing to preach to the lost, or the 
lost accepting salvation and passing 
the “ great gulf” into paradise, which 
our Lord-himself, in the words cited, 
declares zmpossible. 

3. If Christ, in person, preached in 
hades to the antediluvians there im- 
prisoned, by the well-known law, ea- 
ceptio probat regulam —the eaception 
proves the rule—the specification of the 
persons to whom he preached, name- 
ly, the disobedient of Noah’s time, ex- 
cludes all others from the message. 
This view suggests at once most se- 
rious difficulties. Why preach to the 
antediluvians of Noah’s time, whom 
St. Peter classes with fallen angels 
and Sodomites, reserved unto judg- 
ment, (2 Pet. ii, 4-9,) and not to all 
antediluvians? and, indeed, why to 
antediluvians alone, and not to all 
who have died disobedient? How 
should the selection be so effected as 
to exclude others from the hearing? 
What was the nature of the procla- 
mation? Was it a message of wrath 
or ofmerey? Ifsalvation was offered, 
why to those particular sinners who 
had so persistently sinned against 
light and long-suffering, to the ex- 
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clusion of all other sinners? And 
what would be the judgment of those 
excluded upon the partial goodness 
which made so limited an offer? 
These are pertinent questions that 
shonld be answered before the theory 
is accepted. 

4. These representations of Christ 
entering the world of spirits as a tri- 
umnbant conqueror, and there doing 
the work of judge and saviour, over- 
look the important fact that he was 
still in his state of humiliation. ‘“ Be- 
ing found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself, and became -obedi- 
ent unto death, even the death of the 
cross.” Phil. ii, 8. He had volunta- 
rily gone down to the lowest depths 
of self-humiliation in his death on 
the cross, and there he remained un- 
til the moment of his resurrection, 
the beginning of his exaltation. 
Death was conqueror, and still held 
him in its grasp. The shame of the 
eross was upon him. The curse which 
he took upon .himself had crushed 
him in the sight of the universe; 
and he still lay under it where he fell. 
The atonement, in itself, was com- 
plete in his dying; but, however ex- 
ultingly the wonderful story, soon ta 
be made glorious, might be told in 
paradise, its application, and the proe- 
lamation of it as an accomplished and 
valid fact, required the precedent de- 
liverance from the curse by the res- 
urrection. Only so, as it seems to us, 
was the “all power” (Matt. xxviii, 18) 
won to authoritatively condemn as 
judge, or to offer mercy as redeemer. 
Then, indeed, was he Conqueror and 
Lord; and with an authority to be 
gainsaid by none, his salvation could 
thenceforth be preached. Some, in- 
deed, hold that his preaching in hades 
was after his resurrection; but not 
even that view can remove the diffi- 
culties, nor can it be gathered from 
this passage. 

5. The doctrine here dissented from 
is contrary to the whole tenor of Scrip- 
ture, which confines its offers of salva- 
tion to the present life, and connects 
the decisions of the final judgment 
with the characters and acts of men as 
they are in this world, and not as they 
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disobedient, ‘when once the long- 
suffering of God waited in the 
days of Noah, while ‘the ark was 
a preparing,! wherein few, that is, 
eight souls were saved by water. 
2a “The like figure whereunto 
even baptism doth also now save us, 
(not the putting away of "the filth 
of the flesh, °but the answer of a 
good conscience toward God,) P by 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ: 


22 Who is gone into heaven, and 
4is on the right hand of God; ‘an- 
gels and authorities and powers 
being made subject unto him. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ORASMUCH then #as Christ 
hath suffered for us in the flesh, 
arm yourselves likewise with the 
same mind: for ‘he that hath snf- 
fered in the flesh hath ceased from 








4 Gen. 6, 3, 5, 13. —k Heb. 11, 7.—/ Gen. 7.7; 
18; 2 Pet. 2. 5.—mEph. 5. 26. —7n Titus 
8. 5.—o Rom. 10. 10.—v Chap. 1. 8.—g Psa. 
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may be formed after death. See Matt. 
Vii, 21-23; x,32, 33; xxv, 31-46; Mark 
viii, 38; Luke xvi, 25, 26; Rom. ii, 6; 
2 Cor. v, 10; Heb. ix, 27; Rev. ii, 10. 
An interpretation which is at war with 
the analogy of faith cannot be safe or 
true. 

20. Disobedient—They disbelieved 
the preaching of Noah, and disobeyed 
his calls to repentance. Waited— 
Literally, was waiting; and it contin- 
ued to wait for their repenting through 
a hundred and twenty years, when the 
end came. Flew—Only eight; very 
few compared with the vast number 
that might have escaped: Were saved 
—From destruction by the flood, by 
means of the water which bore up 
the ark. 

21. The like figure whereunto— 
Better, Which, in its antitype. The wa- 
ter of the flood is the type, the thing 
prefiguring ; the water which becomes 
baptism is the antitype, the thing pre- 
figured.’ Noah, believing and obeying, 
(Heb, xi, 7,) was saved by the type; 
us, believing and obeying, baptism, 
the antitype, is now saving. But the 
apostle is careful to assure us that bap- 
tism saves, not by a mere external ap- 
plication of water in cleansing the 
body, not the putting away of the 
filth of the flesh, but symbolically, 
representing the cleansing of the soul. 
“Baptismal regeneration,” therefore, 
can be only a symbolical regeneration. 
The answer—The response of the soul 
consecrating itself to God, and earnestly 
seeking toward him for salvation. The 
word ricais both inquiry and answer, 
and is uscd for the examination of 





candidates for baptism. The follow- 
ing is a very early formula: “ Dost 
thou .separate thyself from Satan?” 
“T separate myself.” ‘“ Dost thou de- 
vote thyself to Christ?” “I devote 
myself.” The answer then would be 
(see Bloomfield) the promise to live 
righteously and holily, so as to have a 
conscience void of offence toward 
God. This is the literal “reeenera- 
tion.” By the resurrection — The 
risen Christ, with the Holy Spirit, 
baptizes and saves spiritually and real- 
ly, and gives efficiency to baptism with 
water to save symbolically. 

22. Gone into heaven—At his as- 
cension, to take his place as crowned 
King, to send the Holy Spirit, and to 
exercise kingly power in bringing men 
to God. The right hand—The place 
of highest honour, to which God exalt- 
ed him. See notes on Acts xii, 55, and 
Rom. viii, 34. Miade subject — To 
him, the glorified God-man, as supreme 
Lord. Whether, as Steiger considers, 
the authorities be reigning authori- 
ties, and the powers acting powers, 
we know not. But see notes 02 Row. 
vii, 38; Eph. i, 21; and Col. ii, 15. 


CHAPTER 1V. 
4. Christ’s example, also, of holi- 
ness to be followed, 1-6. 

1. Christ hath suffered—Chapter 
iii, 18. Arm yourselves—As a sol- 
dier called to a warfare. The same 
mind—The same. thought and pur- 
pose of suffering innocently and in 
God’s cause, that Christ manifested. 
For—Some understand this clause, of 
the believer's identification with Christ 
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sin; 2°¢Thathe no longer ¢should 
live the rest of his time in the flesh 
to the lusts of men, ¢ but to the will 
of God. 8 ‘For the time past of 
our life may suffice us &to have 
wrought the will of the Gentiles, 
when we walked in lasciviousness, 
lusts, excess of wine, revellings, 





eRomans 14. 7.—d Galatians 2. 20; chap- 
ter 1, 14.—eJohn 1. 13; Romans 6. 11; 2Co- 
rinthiaps 5. 15; James 1. 1¢.—~/Kzekiel 44. 6; 
Acts 17. 30. 


in his suffering and death, as in Romans 
vi, 7-11, and’ Galatians ii, 20. But 
this is too Pauline for St. Peter’s 
style of expression; and, besides, the 
words hardly admit of it. Referred 
to Christ himself, it states, as a fact, 
the rest from sin that followed his 
suffering, and presents a valid reason 
for the arming, namely, that they, 
having the same purpose, should 
likewise have no more te do with 
sin. 

2. That...live—Rather, so as no 
more to live; this the end in arming. 
Lusts of men—Making, not the base 
desires of ungodly men their law, but 
the will of God, and his will alone, 
for the rest of their earthly life. 

3. The will of the Gentiles— 
BovAjua, in contrast with GéAnua, 
will of God. The latter has more of 
authority, the former is here more ex- 
pressive of strong desire, which the 
Gentiles would persuade Christians 
to follow again as before conversion. 
But the apostle tells them, sufficient 
is the time past to have wrought that 
which they would have you still 
do, and may try to compel you to do. 
When we walked — The habitual 
Gentile conduct. The passage shows 
those addressed, even if Jews, had 
been liable to Gentile vices. Las- 
civiousness — Unbridled conduct; a 
general term, with its particulars fol- 
lowing. Lusts— Sensual impurity. 
Excess of wine—Swillings of wine; 
beastly drunkenness. Revellings— 
Night carousals; going, after supper, 
into the streets with torches, frolic, 
and drunken songs. Banquetings— 
Drinking bouts. Abominable—Law- 
less. All idolatry is against God's 
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banquetings, and abominable idol- 
atries: AM Wherein they think it 
strange that ye run not with them 
to the same excess of riot, "speak- 
ing evil of you: & Who shall give 
account to him that is ready ‘to 
judge the quick and the dead. 
6 For, for this cause * was the gos- 








g Eph. 2. 2; 4. 17; 1 Thess. 4. 5; Titus 3. 3° 
chap. 1, 14.—/ Acts 13. 45; 18. 6; chap. 3. 16 
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law ; but in this connexion, doubtless, 
are included the obscene and filthy 
practices at many of the idol feasts. 

4, Think it strange—Are surprised 
at the strange sight of men who are 
not rushing with them into the same 
sink of debauchery. Speaking evil—- 
Literally, blaspheming: railing at nem 
for their singularity, and slandering 
them as enemies of society; abusing 
Christianity for requiring a different 
life, and reviling the Christ whom they 
served. It was natural that these 
heathen should thus vent their vexa- 
tion; ungodly men sometimes do the 
same thing now. 

5. Give account—Since these prof- 
ligates and revilers must render aii 
account to Christ, his maligned and 
suffering people may safely leave their 
vindication in his hands, following his 
own example, chapter ii, 23. Ready 
to judge—The blessed side of Christ’s 
readiness for his second advent, St. 
Peter sets forth in his speech in Sol- 
omon’s porch. Acts ili, 19, 20, And 
he is, on his part, fully prepared to 
take his seat on the judgment throne, 
as he has ever been since the apostle 
wrote. Not the nearness of the event, 
but its certainty, is intended. The 
quick and the .dead—lIt obviates no 
difficulty to take these words figura- 
tively. They must, we think, be taken 
in their usual sense, as in Acts x, 42, 
Romans xiv, 9, and 2 Timothy iv, 1, 
meaning those who are living when 
Christ comes, and those who are then 
dead. 

6. For—That the dead are to be 
judged, is the particular statement, 
the reason for which is now to be as- 
signed. For this cause—In view of 
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pel preached also to them that are 
dead, that they might be judged 
according to men in the flesh, but 
live according to God in the spirit. 

7 But 'the end of all things is 
at hand: ™be ye therefore sober, 





7Matt. 24. 13; Rom, 13, 12; Phil. 4, 5;-Heb. 
10, 25; James 5. 8; 3 Pet. 3.9; 1 John 2. 18.— 
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the judgment. We agree with Alford 
that dead, here, is, ag in verse 5, the 
physically dead, and not, as Words- 
worth, the “dead in sins;” but he 
is in error in holding its equal com- 
prehension in both verses. For in 
verse 5 it is universal; in this verse 
we are told, (literally,) i# was evangel- 
ized to deads—that is, that part of all 
the dead (note on Luke xx, 35) to 
whom the gospel was preached, saying 
nothing of that part to whom it was 
not preached. We reject the view of 
Alford and others that the reference is 
to a preaching of the gospel to men 
after death, which is nowhere taught 
in Scripture, and contradicts its whole 
tenor, The plain meaning is, that 
the gospel was preached to men 
when living, who are now dead; just 
as it would be perfectly correct to 
say that it was preached to saints in 
glory, or to souls that are in perdition ; 
meaning, that it was preached to them 
when here on the earth. The aorist 
shows its cessation. We think, more- 
over, that judged, in both verses, must 
refer to the same judge and the same 
judgment-day. This sweeps away a 
whole class of expositions. Judged 
according to men—The gospel is 
preached to men with reference to, and 
for the sake of, their living holily, and 
being prepared for the-judgment. They 
who are dead when Christ comes, 
wil be judged according to men who 
are sull in the flesh, that is, as sure- 
ly, and upon the same righteous prin- 
ciples, as they will be who are living 
at his advent. Live according to 
God—A true, spiritual, and holy life 
in this world, and a life of glory in 
heaven, even such a life as he re- 
yuires and gives to all who obey his 
vospel. ; 
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and wateh unto preyer. $ »And 
above all things have fervent char- 
ity among yourselves : for °charity 
*shall cover the multitude of sins. 
9 Use hospitality one to another 
awithout grudging. 10 Asevery 
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5. The coming end of all things, en- 
forcing this law of holiness, 7-11. 


7. The end of all things—Abso- 
lutely, in the final consummation. To 
refer this to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, with Dr. Clarke and others, as- 
sumes an unlikely interest in that 
event on the part of those to whom St. 
Peter is writing, and furnishes no 
proper basis for the exhortations which 
follow. At hand—Not in time, but 
in the apostle’s vivid conception of 
eternal realities. He has himself given 
us the divine arithmetic by which he 
reckons, (2 Pet. ili, 8, where see notes ;) 
and the Holy Spirit, under whose in- 
spiration he wrote, well knew that it 
was not literally near, and did not in- 
spire him to write an untruth. Prac- 
tically, to every man that end is very 
near, and it becomes us to walk daily 
with it in view. Sober — Self-re- 
strained. Watch—So as to have the 
habit of prayer. he three belong 
together. These counsels are for per- 
sonal life. 

8. As to social relations, first of all 
stands intense love one for another. 
See notes on chap. i, 22, 23. Shall 
cover—Rather, covers, as with a man- 
tle. Sins—Not our own, but those of 
our brethren; their faults and offences, 
which love overlooks and forgives, re. 
versing the too human rule of leniency 
for self and strictness for others. The 
Romanists vainly hold the apostle as 
meaning that deeds of benevolence to 
the poor proeure pardon of sin, for, ag 
Luther rightly says, “Faith only ean 
eover sin for thee before God.” 

9. Hospitality—As would often be 
necessary toward those who might be 
driven from home, or otherwise sné. 
fering. Without grudging — Not 
murmuring at the cost or trouble, 
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man hath received the gift, even so 
minister the same one to another, 
*as good stewards of tthe manifold 
grace of God. UR °If any man 
speak, let him speak as the oracles 
of God; ‘if any man minister, 
let him do it as of the .ability 
which God giveth; that *God in 
all things may be glorified through 
Jesus Christ: *to whom be praise 
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and dominion for ever and ever. 
Amen. 

12 Beloved, think it not strange 
concerning ? the fiery trial which is 
to try you, as though some strange 
thing happened unto you: 137 But 
rejoice, Inasmuch as *ye are par- 
takers of Christ's sufferings; >that, 
when his glory shall be revealed, 
ye may be glad also with exceed- 
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10. So also in the exercise of super- 
natural gifts, referring to the charisms 
bestowed upon the primitive Christ- 
ians, though doubtless including God’s 
gifts of a temporal character. 1 Cor. 
xii, 4-11, 28. As good stewards— 
Put in trust, for the Lord’s gracious 
purposes, with the precious gift, to 
be used for him in doing good to oth- 
ers, and not for one’s own personal 
and selfish ends. The rule is, accord- 
ing as every man hath received, 
and applies to the use of our talents, 
money, influence, and whatever God 
_has given. 

11. Now follows a pair of specimens 
of the gifts just mentioned. 
speak—As a tcacher, preacher, or ex- 
horter. Oracles of God— As coin- 
munications of God’s doctrines, and 
not the speaker’s own. In Rom. iii, 2 
the phrase means God’s revelations in 
the Holy Scriptures; and, for us, it 
has here the same practical import. 
Minister—The reference is not to the 
deacon distributing church alms, but 
to any service which one brother 
might render to another out of his own 
means. The ability which God giv- 
eth—This, no more and no less, is the 
rule for the Church of all ages, and the 
measure of every man’s duty in the 
kingdom of Christ. Rom. xii, 6-8. The 
apostle, perhaps, had in mind our 
Lord’s parable of the talents. Matt. 
xxv, 14-30. God... glorified—As he 
will be by such an entire consecration 
and employment by every man of his 
gift in doing ull possible good ‘to the 
souls and bodies of men. To whom 
-—Christ; for to him as Mediator be- 
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longs the glory of all good gifts be- 
stowed and of their right use, and the 
power that empowers for doing good. 

6. Special consideration of the 
persecution then imminent, with 
warnings as to the conduct appro- 
priate, 12-19. 

Returning to the general subject in- 
troduced at chap. iii, 13, the apostle 
reminds his readers that(1)they should 
expect to share Christ’s glory as well 
as his sufferings, 12, 13; (2) they 
should see to it that their sufferings 
are really for his sake, and not for 
crime, 14-16; and (3) that they will 
know but the beginning of God’s judg- 
ments, the terrible weight of which 
will fall on the ungodly, 17, 18. 

12. Think it not strange—Be not 
surprised, The heathen were surprised 
(verse 4) at the life of Christians, but 
Christians need not be at persecution 
by the heathen. Fiery trial—The 
word means a burning, a being on fire, 
and the trying of metals by fire. It 
may mean here an actual suffering by 
fire, though perhaps only some severe 
trial which would be as if by tire. 
Bloomfield thinks there is an allusion 
to the questio, a torment by fire. Try 
you—Sce notes on chap. i, 7. The 
Greek shows that those addressed were 
then passing through trials, oat the 
whole passage points to an increase in 
their severity. The Neronian persecu- 
tion began A. D. 64. 

13. Rejoice—Habitually. Partak- 
ers of—In actual bodily sufferings for 
Christ’s sake, thus identifying them 
with him, Then, at the time of the 
revelation of his glory, (chap. i, 7, 13,) 
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ing joy. U4 ¢If ye be reproached 
for the name of Christ, happy are 
ye; for the spirit of glory and of 
God resteth upon you: ‘on their 
part he is evil spoken of, but on 
your part he is glorified. 2S But 
*let none of you suffer as a mur- 





e Matt, 5. 11; 2 Cor. 12.10; James 1.12: chap. 
Te 20; 3. 14 —d Chap. 2. 12; 3. 16.—e Chap. 
xX. 


derer, or as a thief, or as an evil- 
doer, for as a busyhody in other 
men’s matters. 6 Yet if anyman 
suffer as a Christian, let him not 
be ashamed; &but let him glorify 
God on this behalf. &% For the 
time is come *that judgment must 
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in the day of judgment, they will 
“also reign with him.” 2 Tim. ii, 12. 
Be glad—Better, rejoice. The first re- 
joice is in sorrow and pain: this is 
with triumphant exultation. 

14, Reproached—Railed at and as- 
sailed with opprobrious epithets. The 
apostle doubtless alludes to our Lord’s 
words in Matt. v,11. Happy—Bless- 
ed. See notes on chap. iii, 14. The 
Spirit—The Holy Spirit, who rested 
on Christ, resteth upon you, filling 
your souls with glory and the pres- 
ence of God. A blessed compensa- 
tion truly for the patient endurance of 
unmerited reproaches. Evil spoken 
of—On the part of the persecutors 
Christ is blasphemed; on the part of 
the reviled Christians he is glorified. 

15. Their sufferings must be for the 
name of Christ. To emphasize this, 
the solemn charge follows to see to it, 
for the sake of both themselves and 
the cause, that none suffer, bodily or 
by reproach, for any wicked crime. 
An evil doer—Guilty of misdemean- 
our.- Busybody...matters—The ad- 
monition is good, taking the ordinary 
view of it. Robinson defines, an over- 
seer of other men’s matters; perhaps an 
indiscreet zealot against heathen man- 
ners and customs. But as the apostle 
is specifying offences against civil 
law, it seems better, with Lardner and 
others, to understand it of political 
busybodies, or factious, seditious per- 
sons. How faithfully this injunction 
was heeded by the early Christians 
may be estimated from the testimony 
of Pliny’s letter to the Emperor Tra- 
jan, some forty-five years later. After 
saying that they were charged with 
no other crime than the being Christ- 
ian, he adds: “ They affirmed that the 
whole of their fault or error lay in 








this—that they were wont to meet to- 
gether on a stated day before it was 
light, and sing among themselves al- 
ternately a hymn to Christ, as to God, 
and bind themselves by an oath, not 
to the commission of any wickedness, 
but not to be guilty of theft, or rob- 
bery, or adultery; never to falsify their 
word, nor to deny a pledge committed 
to them when called upon to return it. 
When these things were performed it 
was their custom to separate, and then 
to come together to a meal which they 
ate in common.” 

16. If...Christian—The epithet is 
found in only two other places, Acts 
xi, 26, xxvi, 28. It scems to have at 
this time become the common name 
applied in heathen communities to the 
followers of Jesus, but always with 
contempt and scorn. Still, it does not 
appear to have been adopted among 
themselves. The apostie exhorts that 
if any one of them is accused of being 
a Christian, however much it may 
bite or sting, he be not ashamed, as 
sensitive natures might easily be. 
Doubtless there were those, as there 
may be now, who could more bravely 
be tossed to the lions than endure the 
taunt. On this behalf—Rather, with 
the best texts, in this name. Accent 
the name, and glorify God in wearing 
it as a badge of the highest honour, 
Perhaps St. Peter was thinking of his 
own rejoicing that he was counted 
worthy to suffer shame for the name 
of Christ. Acts v, 40, 41. 

17. The time — The season, the fit 
time, for God’s judicial dealings with 
a wicked and corrupt world. The 
apostle saw that the times were mpe 
for the stretching forth of the divine 
hand in terrible chastenings. Judg- 
ment—That severe trial which deter- 
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begin at the house of God: and ‘if 
it first begin at us, * what shall the 
end be of them that obey not the 
gospel of God? 48 !And if the 
righteous scarcely be saved, where 
shall the ungodly and the sinner 
appear? 19 Wherefore, let them 
that suffer according to the will of 
God ™commit the keeping of their 
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souls to him in well doing, as unto 
a faithful Creator. 


CHAPTER V. 


HE elders which are among 
you I exhort, who am also *an 
elder, and *a witness of the suffer- 
ings of Christ, and also *a partaker 
of the glory that shall he revealed: 
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mines character through afflictions and 
distresses, purifying, as in a furnace, 
those who endure the test, and over- 
whelming the wicked with destruction. 
The apostle says, Jt is now the season 
of the beginning of this work at the 
house of God. The divine rule is to 
always begin his work of discipline 
and punishment with his own people. 
Tsa. x, 12,13; Ezek. ix, 6; Jer. xxv, 29; 
xlix, 12. House of God—Tlic us in 
the next verse, the “spiritual house” 
of chap. ii, 5, the “ Church of the liv- 
ing God” of 1 Tim. iii, 15, and the 
“whose house are we” of Heb. iii, 6. 
There appears no special reference to 
the Jewish temple or to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. If it first begin 
at us—The sufferings of the righteous 
proceed from God’s judgment, for the 
purpose of chastening, (Heb. xii, 6;) 
and they should, therefore, glorify 
God inthem; but that judgment does 
not end with them, for it proceeds on- 
ward from them to the wicked. If he 
deal thus with his faithful people who 
obey his gospel, how terribly will he 
deal with them that obey it not, and 
seorr. the Christ in wkom it commands 
them to believe? It may be delayed; 
it may seem to be escaped; they may 
prosper and attain high honor and 
power by their iniquity, and die calm- 
ly in their beds; but the awiul, over- 
whelming end will surely come. 

18. Scarcely be saved—So severe 
the persecution, so terrible the trial, 
so powerful the influences to apostasy, 
and so weak his own nature, that the 
Christian will with difficulty endure 
to the end and be saved in heaven; 
put if he hold to his faith in Christ, 
his salvation is absolutely certain. 











two classes, but one; he who is utterly 
the opposite of God in character and 
life, and a regardless transgressor of 
his law, making no effort to be saved. 
The question implies a strong denial 
that he will be saved at all. 

19. That suffer—In this time of dis- 
tress. Will of God—As shown in 
his providential dealings. Commit— 
With most absolute, unfaltering trust, 
whatever befalls. Their souls—Thicir 
bodies and lives, indeed, but especially 
their souls, joining all holy obedience 
to their faith, so that they would be 
filled with his Spirit and kept from 
forsaking Christ in the hour of peril; 
and, if their lives were lost, they would 
be saved in heaven. A faithful Cre- 
ator—Who, with all his wisdom, pow- 
er, and love, is forever faithful to his 
faithful covenant people. 


CHAPTER V. 
7. Exhortations to the elders, and 
also to the Church, 1-9. 

1. The elders—Officially so, hav- 
ing pastoral charge in the local 
ehurehes. In times of persecution, 
much depended on their prudence and 
fidelity. Tregelles and Alford insert 
here a therefore. Also an elder— 
Better, @ fellow elder, holding a common 
office with them. Witness—To tes- 
tify to the sufferings of Christ, as in 
chapter iv, 1. The word does not 
mean eye-witness, as Alford puts it, 
although St. Peter doubtless did seo 
his suffering Lord on the cross. Luke 
xxiii, 49. A partaker of the glory 
—By virtue of the condition of luis 
joint-heirship with Christ, “if so be 
that we suffer with him, that we may 
be also glorified together.” Rom. 


The ungodly and the sinner—Not| vill, 17. Re revealed—In heaven 


” 
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2 ¢Fecd the flock of God ‘which 
is among you, taking the oversight 
thereof, *not by constraint, but 
willingly ; ‘not for filthy lucre, 
but of a ready mind ; 8 Neither 
as ?€ being lords over * God’s heri- 
tage, but ‘being ensamples to the 


2 se ea 


d@ John 21. 15-17; Acts 20. 28.—1 Or, as much 
as in you is.—el Cor. 9.17.—/1 Tim. 3.3, 85 
Titas 1. 7.——2 Or, overruling.—g Ezra 34. 4; 
Matt. 20. 25, 26° 1 Cor. 3. 9; 2 Cor. 1, 24. 


flock. 4 And when ‘the chief 
Shepherd shall appear, ye shall 
receive !a crown of glory ™that 
fadeth not away. 5 Likewise, ye 
younger, submit yourselves unto 
the elder. Yea, ®all ef yaw be sub- 
ject one to another, and be clothed 





h Psa. 33. 12; 74. 2.—i Phil. 3. 17;_2 Thess, 
3.9: 1 Tim, 4. 12; Titus 2.7.-—% Heb, 1? 20 
Z1 Gor. 9. 25; 2 Tim. 4. 8; James1. 12.—w Chap. 
1. 4. Rom. 12. 10; Eph. 5. 21; Phil. 2. 3. 








Thus solem_,; and tenderly does the 
apostle prepare the way for his exhor- 
tution. 

2. Feed the flock—Rather, Zend 
the flock. The flock is the Church, 
and belongs to God; the work of the 
elders is to tend 1t as shepherds, guid- 
ing, teaching, watching, feeding. It 
ean hardly be that there was not pres- 
ent in St. Peter’s mind the memorable 
scene on the shore of the Sea of Galilee, 
(Johu xxi, 15-17,) in which Jesus 
used to him nearly the same words: 
“ Tend my sheep.” All that it meant 
as addressed to him, it means here as 
addressed to the elders. Taking... 
thereof—Oversceing, superintending, 
doing the work of bishops. The time 
bad not then come when, as in a more 
complete organization of the Church, 
the designation of Bishop was spe- 
cially given to the president of the 
presbyters. How this oversight 
should be exercised, is specified in 
three particulars, negatively and posi- 
tively: (1) As to the spirit, not by 
constraint, as if under compulsion or 
necessity, and against the will, as 
might naturally be the case in view 
of the weightier burdens or the great- 
er exposure to the malice of persecut- 
ors; but willingly, freely, and with 
the fulness of consecrated souls. 
(2) The notive. Not for filthy lucre 
—Base gain. It is, indeed, the Lord's 
ordinance that “they which preach 
the gospel should live of the gospel,” 
(1 Cor. ix, 14,) but base is the minis- 
ter who makes the money gained his 
motive. Ready mind—With alacrity 
and zeal, from love of the Church and 
of souls. 

3. As (3) to: manner. 
lords over—-Not us lording tt. 


Neither .. 
History 








furnishes a sad commentary on this 
injunction in the pretended successors 
of St. Peter in the papal chair claim- 
ing to be apostolic lords, vicegerents 
of Christ, with supreme authority 
over all kings, kingdoms, and people, 
aud addressed as Most Holy Lord, and, 
Our Lord God the Pope. Heritage— 
The word means a portion assigned 
by lot; and thence an assignment by 
any means. It here is the portions of 
the Church committed to the charge 
of the elders severally. But...en- 
samples—Patterns of holy living in- 
stead of lordly tyrants. 

4. The chief Shepherd — “Our 
Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd of 
the sheep,” (Heb. xiii, 20,) whose is 
the flock, and to whom all pastors 
must give account. A crown — 
Rather, the crown; the amaranthine 
crown of glory, a crown as if made 
of glory, and, like the amaranth, or 
everlasting flower, unfading. Such 
bliss will the faithful pastor receive 
when Christ shall appear at his sec- 
ond advent. 

5. Ye younger—Not simply young- 
erin years, as opposed to elder, which 
must here mean, as in verse 1. elders 
in office. Many understand tle laity, 
the rest of the congregation, to be 
meant, upon whom obedience to their 
ministers ig enjoined, as in Heb. 
xiii, 17; others, the deacons, or at least 
a class of ministers inferior and subor- 
dinate to the presbyters. The clear 
distinction made, and a comparison 
with Luke xxii, 26, 27, where the 
“‘oreater ” and ‘“ younger” are similar- 
ly opposed, would seem to contirm 
this view. All...clothed with hu- 
mility—Both pastors and people are 


| to use their reiative positions for the 
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with humility: for °God resisteth 
the proud, and Pgiveth grace to 
the humble. 6 2Humble your- 
selves therefore under the mighty 
hand of God, that he may exalt 
you in due time: 7% ‘Casting all 
your care upon him; for he careth 
for you. 8 *Be'sober, be vigi- 


lant; because ‘your adversary the 
devil, as a roaring lion, walketh 
about, seeking whom he may de- 
your: 9" Whom resist steadfast in 
the faith, y knowing that the same 
afflictions areaccomplished in your 
brethren that are in the world. 
10 But the Godof all grace, * who 





o Jas, 4, 6.—7 Isa. 57. 15; 66. 2.—¢ Jas. 4.10. 
- —r Psa. 37.5; 55. 22; Matt. 6. 25; Luke 12.11; 
Phil. 4.6; Heb.13.. 8 Luke 21, 34; 1 Thess. 5.6; 





service and henefit of one another, 
as belonging to a common brother- 
hood. The Greek for clothed is very 
significant. It refers to a loug, coarse 
apron, or garment, that was worn by 
servants as a badge of service. Asa 
servant girded himself with it for his 
work, so are Christians to put on hu- 
mility, both in spirit and demeanour, 
that they may serve one another. Al- 
ford suggests that the allusion is to our 
Lord’s girding himself with a towel and 
washing his disciples’ feet. John xiii, 
4,5. God resisteth—Sets himself in 
hattle array against the proud, as they, 
in their arrogance, are set against him 
or his people. See Prov. ili, 34. 

6. Humble yourselves therefore 
—Because God thus resists the proud 
and gives grace to the lowly-minded, 
enabling them to endure, and lifting 
them up in times of trouble and per- 
secution, they are exhorted to receive 
with perfect submission all things 
that befall them under the govern- 
ment of the Lord, in the full assurance 
that soon or late, in his own way and 
time, he will exalt them in the re- 
moval of the trouble, or in taking 
them to himself. 

7. Casting—Aorist: Casting off up- 
en, once for all: casting off from 
yourselves the whole of your care 
and anxiety, and reposing it upon 
him. This does not mean every care 
as it arises, but it goes further back, 
to the laying of ourselves, with all 
that pertains to us, in God’s hands, in 
the fulness of a surrendering faith. If 
then some new subject of care arises, 
faith at once recognises it as belong- 
ing not to us but to him. So does most 
blessed, heavenly peace, reign within, 
under tlre knowledge that God careth 








chap. 4. 7.—tJob 1. 7; 2.2; Luke 22. 31; Rev. 
12, 12,—~2 Eph. 6.11; Janes 4. 7.—» Acts 14,22; 
1 Thess.3.3 ; 2 Tim,3,12.—zo 1 Cor.1.9; 1 Tim.6.12, 





for us, which is the reason for our 
uot bearing the burden ourselves. 

8. Be sober—Circumspect, wateh- 
ful. Be vigilant—Wide awake: and 
with good reason for both precepts. 
Your adversary—tThe adversary of 
you, in particular. The word means 
the adverse party ina suit; an accuser 
ina court of law. The devil—Satun, 
prince of the devils; not, now, as the 
subtle serpent oran angel of light, but ag 
a terrible lion, roaring through hun- 
ger, and raging to destroy. Walketh 
about—Up and down in the earth, as 
in Job ii, 7; but just now, in particu- 
lar, in Pontus and the adjacent coun- 
tries. That Satan’s proper dwelling- 
place is in the abyss does not prevent 
his appearing on the earth. Lis 
errand at this time was, as chief per- 
secutor, to rouse persecutors, and use 
them as his instruments to frighten 
Christians from their faith, or, in case 
of failure, to destroy them. The 
apostle well knew the value of his 
warning, for he had once himself, 
from not heeding it as given by 
Christ, denied his Lord. 

9. Whom resist —Stand against 
him to the very last. Never surren- 
der or compromise. Steadfast—Solid 
and immovable in faith in Christ, the 
sure means of victory. Nor must 
they think their case an exception, for 
they knew that the same persecutions 
were carried on among their brethren 
throughout the world. The Christ- 
ian name was everywhere hated. 

8. Benedictions, salutations, and 
conclusion, 10-14. 

10. Gver against the fearful picture 
just’ drawn is the brighter one of 
eternal glory. The God...grace . 
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hath called us unto his eternal glory 
by Christ Jesus, after that ye have 
suffered *awhile, Ymake you per- 
fect, *stablish, strengthen, settle 
you. Ui *To him de glory and do- 
minion for ever and ever, Amen. 
A2 »By Silvanus, a faithful brother 
unto you, as I suppose, I have 
‘written briefly, exhorting, and 





m2 Cor. 4.17; chap. 1. 6 v Heb, 13. 21; 
Jude 24.— 2 2 Thess. 2. 17; 3.3. —a Chap. 4.11; 
Rey. 1. 6.—0 2 Cor. 1, 19, ¢ Heb, 18, 22. 








—The fountain and giver of grace, all 
needed grace, and grace for every oc- 
casion. That he called us is proof 
of his grace, while both the grace 
and the call are through the merit of 
Christ Jesus, and the ultimate pur- 
pose of both is, to bring all who obe- 
diently accept the call, and faithfully 
use the grace, unto his eternal glory. 
But the road to that glory lies through 
tribulations; and in the fire of suffer- 
ing, grace often does its most perfect 
work. Suffered awhile—Suffered a 
little, either in time or in amount. If 
the former, how short the suffering 
prelude to the eternity of glory; if 
the latter, how light the affliction in 
view of the “far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory!” 2 Cor. iv, 17. 
Make you perfect—So that in your 
religious life will remain no defect. 
In the best texts, these verbs are fu- 
ture. Will himself make you perfect. 
Stablish—Make you firm in all duty, 
Strengthen—By giving inward pow- 
er. Settle—Ground you, making you 
immovable. 

ll. To him—The God of all grace. 
Be glory—For this abundant grace. 
Dominion—The might shown in per- 
forming what is thus promised, 

12. Silvanus—Doubtless the com- 
panion of St. Paul named in 1 Thess. 
i, 1, and elsewhere, and the Silas of 
the Acts. He accompanied St. Paul 
(Acts xv, 40) on his second mission- 
ary tour through Asia Minor, beecom- 


testifying ‘that this is the true 
grace of God wherein ye stand. 
13 The church that is at Babylon, 
elected together with you, saluteth 
you; and so doth * Marcus my son. 
14 ‘Greet ye one another with a 
kiss of charity. *Peace be with 
you all that are in Christ Jesus, 

Amen. 


@ Acts 20. 24; 1 Cor. 15. 1; 2 Peter 1. 18-— 
é Acts 12. 12.—7' Rom. 16. 16; 1 Cor.16. 20; 3 Cor. 
13, 124 1 Thess, 5. 26.—g Eph. 6. 23. 





ing personally known to many of the 
Churches. As I suppose — As I 
judge him to be. St. Peter’s want of 
persoual knowledge of Silvanus’s rela- 
tion to the Asiatic Churches, explains 
this modest yet full endorsement cf 
him as unto you the faithful brother. 
Written briefly —St. Paul’s longer 
epistle to the Hebrews was “in few 
words.” Heb, xii, 22. BExhorting 
—In which the epistle largely abounds. 
Testifying—And he was competent 
to give the testimony, that this grace 
in which they had been instructed, 
and in which they were then stand- 
ing, is the true grace of God. 

13. The Church...with you— 
Literally, The co-elect at Babylon. Some, 
as Alford, understand Peter's wife, 
1 Cor, ix, 5. Most expositors under- 
stand the Church, which, indeed, the 
Sinaitic MS. inserts. Wordsworth 
would read the co-elect dispersion at 
Babylon, as the episule is addressed to 
the elect dispersion in Pontus, Gala- 
tia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bythinia, 
This seems the most reasonable. 
Babylon — See Introduction. Mar 
cus my son—Literally so, if the pro 
vious clanse refers to the apostle's 
wife. Otherwise, John Mark the 
evangelist, the follower and disciple 
of St. Peter. 

14. A kiss of charity—In token 
of Christian love, exchanged only be- 
tween persons of the same sex. See 
note on Rom. xvi, 16. 
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Tur external evidence of St. Peter’s authorship of this epistle is not 
strong, Several of the Fathers, as Clement of Rome, Hermas, Justin 
Martyr, Ilippolytus, Theophilus of Antioch, and Irenzeus, use expres- 
sions strikingly similar to some found in the epistle, which may have 
been quotations from it, and, again, may have been phraseology cur- 
rent among Chiistians, or allusions to the Old Testament. The Apol- 
ogy of Melito, however, refers to the final conflagration in terms that 
seem evidently based on chap. ili, 6, 7. In the Latin translation of 
Origen by Rufinus, the epistle is twice quoted; but Eusebius cites 
him as doubting it, and in his works extant in Greek he impliedly 
excludes it. Firmilian, in the third century, in a letter to Cyprian, 
says, ‘The blessed apostles, Peter and Paul, in their epistles cursed 
heretics;” and only in the second does St. Peter. denounce them. 
Eusebius classes it with the doubtful. Jerome says, St. Peter ‘‘ wrote 
two epistles, the second of which is by most denied to be his, on ac- 
count of its difference in style from the first.” It was accepted by 
the Council of Laodicea, A. D. 367, and by the Council of Carthage, 
A. D. 397, and by most of the writers of the fourth century. It is 
not in the Muratorian canon, or in the Peshito; yet it is inserted as an 
accepted book in the chief ancient catalogues. After the fourth cen- 
tury, its acceptance became universal; but at the Reformation the 
question was taken up anew. At the present time it is accepted by 
most, anti-Rationalists, 

The historical argument against the authenticity of the epistle rests 
chiefly, except as stated by Jerome, on omission. No ancient writer 
denies St. Peter’s authorship on historical grounds. The epistle ex 
isted; it also had external credentials by which it was authenticated, or 
it could not have been anywhere received. From its character it is evi- 
dently a document which would come slowly into circulation, and be 
less frequently cited than some others, Jerome’s statement suggests 
the real difficulty, which seems to have originated at Alexandria, 

The internal evidence, however, is very strong. The epistle, in its 
first words, claims to have been written by St. Peter; and it asserts it- 
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self as a “second epistle” of the same author, written to the same peo 
ple, and with a like purpose. Chap. iii, 1. The writer declares him- 
self to have been an eye-witness of the glory of the transfiguration, 
and tc have heard the ‘‘voice” which came ‘‘from the excellent 
glory.” Only St. Peter, or a most daring impostor, could have been 
the author; and that a forgery so glaring could have escaped detec- 
tien on its first appearance seems hardly conceivable. Moreover, a 
comparison of the Greek text shows peculiar words and terms com- 
mon to the two epistles, and also certain words that belong to St. 
Peter, as seen by his speeches in the Acts, which go very far in favor 
of an identity of authorship. 

The “ difference in style,” which incited the doubts of the Alexan- 
drian critics, is no more than might be expected from the difference 
in the subjects treated. In the first, it is the encouragement and as- 
surance of loving and rejoicing believers, by the familiar truths of the 
gospel, especially the redemption by Christ and the hope of the glory 
to be revealed. The style and diction are those of the tender, sym- 
pathetic pastor. In the second, the apostle has his eye upon here- 
tics, deniers of the lordship of Christ, rebels against his authority, 
subverters of the gospel, and scoffers at lis predicted’advent. His 
purpose is, to build up against the error by firmly asserting the oppos- 
ing truth, and to expose and denounce the principles and conduct of 
those who were undermining the very foundations of the gospel. 
Naturally, instead of. the ‘ Christ” and ‘‘ Jesus Christ »—not once 
using Saviowr—of the first epistle, he declares him in the second, as 
“ Jesus our Lord,” “the Lord and Saviour,” and “our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ,” always careful to assert his high dignity. In the first 
epistle, the second advent is “the revelation of Christ” for the glory 
and joy of his saints; in the second, it is presented in the sterner as- 
pect of “the day of judgment,” “the day of the Lord,” and ‘the 
day of God,” when fit retribution shall fall upon the corrupt and the 
scornful. Equally different is the light in which the gospel is 
viewed. In the first, the attention of the reader is fixed upon hope, 
salvation, grace, truth, and the word of truth: in the second, ‘the 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ” is fundamental to all spiritual 
life, and an increasing knowledge of him is essential tc genuine 
spiritual character and growth; while a departure from it leads to the 
destruction so forcibly described. , 

The xutinomian ‘false teachers” of this epistle were Gnostics; but 
they cannot be identified with any one of the several classes of heretics 
that at a later day developed more or less of their characteristics. 
Those sects were as yet existing only in the germ; but there was an 
agreement in the fundamental principle that all evil resided in matter. 
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‘There is asingular unanimity among the Fathers in ascribing the origin 

of these heresies to Simon Magus. St. Paul early discerned the begin- 
ning of the evil that threatened the Church, and failed not to sound 
the alarm. Acts xx, 29; 1 Tim. iv, 1-3; 2 Tim. iii, 1-5. St. Peter, too, 
saw the inevitable tendency of the prevalent speculations, as well as 
the tainted fruit already borne, and in brave, earnest words predicted 
the terrible consequent demoralization and corruption, hojiug, as is 
evident from his concluding words, to check the error by holding his 
brethren to the gospel. 

If, as seems probable, St. Peter was arrested at Babylon, that must 
have been the place of the writing of the epistle. We place it in the 
last year of his life, and among his closing labors—probably lave in 
A, D. 67 or early in A. D. 68. 
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CHAPTER I. 


IMON’ Peter, a servaut and an 
apostle of Jesus Christ, to them 
that have obtained *like precious 
faith with us through the right- 





eousness ? of God and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ: 2 Grace and peace 
be multiplied unto you through 
the knowledge of God, and of Je- 
sus our Lord, 

8 According as his divine pow- 





10r, Symeon, Acts 15. 14.—u Rom. 1. 12; 
2 Cor, 4, 13; Eph. 4. 5; Titus 1. 4, 





CHAPTER IL. 


I. EARNEST APPEAL FOR CHRISTIAN 
GRACES AND SOLEMN DILIGENCE, 1-21. 


1. Peter’s address to those of like 
faith; and benediction, 1, 2. 


1. Simon — Greek, Symeon, used 
only here and by James in Acts 
xy, 14. Servant—So St. Paul, Rom. 
i, 1. An apostle—See on 1 Pet. i, 1. 
The assertion of apostolic authority is 
here eminently important in view of 
the purpose to set forth the true doc- 
trine of Christ in opposition to the 
heresies of false teachers. To them 
—The same persons primarily as are 
addressed in the first epistle, (chap. 
iii, 1,) yet including all believers in 
Christ. It is, thence, a catholic epis- 
tle. Have obtained—As a gracious 
gift, as if by divine allotment. Like 
precious faith—A faith of equal value 
with that which the apostles them- 
selves possessed, procuring the same 
salvation and on the same terms. 
Through the righteousness—Rath- 
er, iz the righteousness. Righteous- 
ness is not the instrument by which 
faith results, but the element in which 
it rests. Nor do we understand by it 
God’s attribute of righteousness, or 
his righteous way of dealing, but the 
rizhteousness which he gives to the 
believer. To those in this state of 
salvation this epistle is addressed. 
Of God and our Saviour—In the En- 
elish form the first term signifies the 
Father and the second the Son; but the 


2 Greek, of our God and Saviour. Titus 2. 13, 
an. 4,1; 6, 25; 1 Peter 1,2; Jude 2. 





Greek requires us to read, Of our God 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, thus identify- 
ing God with Christ. Note on Titus 
i, 3. At the outset the apostle as- 
serts the Godhead of Christ, in view 
of the errorists against whom he is 
writing. 

2. Grace—In which the believer 
lives. Peace—lIts fruit. Be multi- 
plied—With this prayer for increase 
agrees the final exhortation to growth, 
in chap. iii, 18. Through the knowl- 
edge—'Exiyvworc, knowledge upon, full 
knowledge ; the keynote of the epistle. 
It occurs, also, in verses 3, 8, and chap. 
i, 20. Of God—The Father, who is 
truly known only as revealed in the 
Son. Of Jesus our Lord — The 
Saviour, who is also supreme Lord. 
This unusual expression, found only 
here and in Romans iv, 24, lifts the 
standard against the deniers of chap- 
terii,l. This knowledge is both doe- 
trinal and experimental. It lies at 
the foundation of all true religion, and 
is the element in which all grace and 
peace begin and grow. Moreover, in- 
crease of the knowledge is the indis- 
pensable condition of increase in 
the grace. 


2. God’s great gifts and promises 
call for rich Christian culture and 
graces, 3-9. 

3. A proper punctuation commences 
here a new sentence, which extends 
through verse 7. According as— 
Rather, Forasmuch as; laying the 
foundation for the exhortation ia 
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er hath given unto us all things 
that pertain unto life and god- 
liness, ‘through the knowledge 
of him ¢that. hath called us *to 
glory and virtue: 4 ¢ Whereby 
are given unto us exceeding great 


and precious promises; that by 
these ye might be ‘partakers of 
the divine nature, €having cs- 
caped the corruption that is in 
the world through lust. 5 And 
besides this, ' giving all diligence, 





¢ John 17, 3.—d 1 Thess, 2. 12; 4. 7; 2 Thess, 
2.14; 2 Tim. 1, 9; 1 Pet. 2.9; 3. 9.—3 Or, by 


é2 Cor, 7. 1.—/2 Cor. 3. 18; Eph. 4. 24; Heb. 
12.10; 1 John 3. 2. —g Ch. 2. 18, 20.—/ Ch. 3.18. 





verses 5-7. Given...us all things 
—Whatever pertains to the work of 
salvation and the life of holiness is 
God's gracious gift, originating in, and 
bestowed by, him. The all things is, 
in the Greek, emphatic, and must. be 
taken in the broadest sense, as includ- 
ing whatever is in any way connected 
with raising us up from the death 
and ruin of sin to the fulness of the 
glory of heaven. They are brought 
to us by his divine power; probably 
referring less to its operation in their 
provision, as in the incarnation and 
resurrection, than to it in the actual 
gift of salvation, Life—Spiritual life. 
Godliness—Reyverential picty toward 
God. The two words express inward 
and outward holiness. Through the 
knowledge — No mystical rites or 
superstitious observances can obtain 
the least of the all things: the de- 
clared and successful instrument is 
knowledge, the coming to a /ull 
knowledge. Grace and power are 
the supernatural essentials to holi- 
ness, but they work through the truth 
received, and in accord with our ra- 
tional nature. Him that hath called 
us—God, yet, nevertheless, our God 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, as in 
verse 1, and especially because verse 8 
defines the knowledge as of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. To glory and 
virtue — The best texts agree in 
reading, By his own glory and virtue. 
Glory belongs to his Godhead: vir- 
tue is, as in the Greek of 1 Pet. ii, 9, 
his moral excellence and perfections. 
By all the attributes of his nature he 
called us to the blessings of the gospel. 

4. Whereby — By which, namely, 
his own glory andvirtue. Are given 
—Better, He hath given. He who 
called us lis also, by the same in- 
atruments, supplied the means of at- 
taining the object of the call. 





ceeding great—Rather, the greatest, 
greater cannot easily be conceived. 
Precious—Of inestimable value in 
themselves, and costly in their price. 
The promises are not Old Testament 
promises of gospel blessings, but gen- 
eral promises contained in the gospel 
itself, such as of pardon of sin to the 
penitent, the ever-availing atonement 
and powerful intercession of Christ, 
and the renewing and sanctifying 
Spirit. That by these—By mcans 
of these promises, heartily believed in 
and fulfilled. Ye might be—Rather, 
Ye may become; for it is to be com- 
pleted as well as begun. The apostle 
now changes from the us _ hitherto 
used, meaning Christians in general, 
to ye, bringing the grand aim of these 
glorious promises directly home to 
his readers. Partakers of the di- 
vine nature—Pantheism holds that 
we, and indeed all things, are a part of 
God. Buddhism teaches the highest 
perfection to be absorption into God, 
ultimating in nonentity. Christianity, 
by the divine presence in us, makes us 
like God in holiness, love, and all the 
characteristics of his moral nature. 
This is Christian perfection. Begin- 
ning in the new birth, its advancement 
and completion are by the promises, 
which belong to the all things; so 
that most truly does divine power 
work out for faithful believers the 
divine nature. Fundamental to all, 
however, is the fleeing away from, the 
renunciation of, the moral corruption 
that so widely befouls the world, and 
that has its source in base, wicked 
lust. God's call is to purity: that of 
the false teachers is to corruption. 
Chap. ii, 18. 

5. And besides this—Rather, Even 
for this very reason. Giving — The 
Greek means, bringing in by the side of. 


Ex-| God has done his part, ag shown in 


A, 19: 67, 
add to your faith virtue; and to 
virtue, ‘knowledge; 6 And to 
knowledge, * temperance; and to 





~ temperance, patience; and to pa- 


tience, godliness; 7% And to god- 
liness, brotherly kindness; and ! to 
brotherly kindness, charity. $ For 
if these things be in you, and 
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abound, they make you that ye 
shall neither be * barren "nor un- 
fruitful in the knowledge of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 9 But he that 
lacketh these things "is blind, and 
cannot see afar off, and hath for- 
gotten that he was °purged from 
his old sins, 





71 Peter 3. 7.——k Acts 24. 25; 1 Corinthians 
9. 25; Galatians 5. 23; Titus 1, 8.——J Galatians 
6. 103 1 Thess. 3. 12; 5.15; 1 John 4. 21. 





‘verses 3, 4; now do you do your part 


in bringing your own diligence into 
action by the side of what he has 
doue. Add to your faith—Rather, 
furnish in your faith; that is, in the 
exercise of your faith furnish, besides 
it, virtue. The verb originally means 
to furnish the musicians and equip- 
ments of a chorus. In this choir of 
Christian graces each added one, as 
Bengel suggests, prepares for the next, 
and corrects and perfects that which 
precedes. Faith is already in posses- 
sion, (verse 1;) but faith may become 
feeble or antinomian. Therefore, in 
its exercise, furnish virtue, or all 
moral excellence, especially courage 
to do and suffer. Lest virtue, un- 
guarded, should be impulsive or rash, 
furnish in it knowledge of God, truth, 
self, and duty. 

6. Knowledge, perverted, may be- 
come conceited and self-indulgent, as 
in the idol feasts at Corinth, (1 Cor. 
viii, 1, 10,) and in the teachings of 
the Gnostics; in your knowledge, 
therefore, furnish temperance—sel/- 
control—by which all desires and pas- 
sions shall bo held in proper check, 
often even to total abstinence, as, for 
instance, in intoxicating drinks. The 
question of amusements falls under this 
rule. But as severe self-control may 
become ascetic and intolerant, it must 
be termpered by patience, or patient 
endurance; and in exercising patience, 
to guard against a stoical apathy or 
indifference, furnish godliness, fear- 
ing, trusting, and communing with God. 

7, Godliness, unguarded, becomes 
morose and estranged from brethren, 
und loyes its own solitude; therefore, 
in your godliness furnish brotherly 
kindness, or rather, brotherly love. 


4 Greek, idle.——m John 15. 2; Titus 3, 14, —- 
m1 John 2, 9,11. —o Ephesians 5.26; Hebiews 
9.14; | John 1.7. 





And lest this become narrow and 
bigoted, in your love of the Christian 
brotherhood, furnish charity, a love 
that looks out beyond and embraces 
all mankind. Of these graces, love, 
then, is the crown. The order is not 
that of succession, for they all grow 
together, and are all essential to a full 
symmetrical Christian character. 

8. These things—The graces just 
enumerated. Bein you—Not merely 
existing, but residing. Abound—In- 
crease and grow, as they ought and 
will, if, while God does his part, we 
are careful to do ours toward Lecom- 
ing partakers of the divine nature, 
They make you— Such is their true 
function. Sanctification is by faith, 
indeed, but these things must accom- 
pany the faith, Barren—Better, In- 
active. In the knowledge—Rather, 
Toward the full knowledge. This is the 
goal. The culture and increase of these 
eraces leave no room for idle dreams; 
and work produces its fruit in a true 
progress toward the perfect knowl- 
edge of our Lord, the Sovereign; Je- 
sus, the Saviour; Christ, the Messiah. 

9. But—For ; enforcing ver. 8 from 
the contrary view. He that lack- 
eth these things—Literally, Zo whom 
these things are not present; making a 
sharp contrast with be in you, in 
verse 8. They should supplement 
faith, but do not. Is blind—To God’s 
law of holiness, and self-blinded ty 
his own neglect. Cannot see afar 
off—Literally, 7s near-sighted. He sees 
only things near by—as the present 
moment and personal gratification ; 
and constant looking at objects close 
to the eyes destroys the power of see- 
ing those ata distance. And hath for- 
gotten...purged — Literally, Having 
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210 Wherefore the rather, breth- 
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AS DE6R: 
42 Wherefore tI will not be 


ren, give diligence Pto make your] negligent to put you always in 


calling and election sure: for if 
ye do these things, 4ye shall never 
fall: HH For so an entrance shall 
be ministered unto you abundant- 
ly into the everlasting kingdom 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 


remembrance of these things, 
sthough ye know them, and be 
established in the present truth. 
13 Yea, I think it meet, tas long 
as I am in this tabernacle, "to 
stir you up by putting you in re- 
membrance; £4 ¥ Knowing that 





p1 John 3. 19.—g Chap. 3. 17.—,r Rom. 15. 
14,15; Phil.3 1; chap.3. 1; 1 John 2. 21; Judes, 


81 Pet, 5. 12; chap. 3. 17.—?2 Cor. 5, 1, 4. 
u Chap. 3. 1.-—w Deut. 4, 21, 22; 31.14; 2 Tim-4. 6. 








recewed forgetfulness of the purification 
of his former sins. The simple falling 
out of memory of so momentous an 
event as the soul’s cleansing from sin, 
is sad; but here is lethean forgetful- 
ness inflicted by a judicial hand. So 
backsliders sometimes come to deny 
that they were ever pardoned. 


3. And for diligence to secure our 
election and heavenly entrance, 
10,11. 


10. Give diligence—In ceaseless 
effort, because of what las just been 
urged, and of the promised glorious 
result. Your calling—To faith and 
holiness. Election—To a place in 
the spiritual Israel. Sure — Firm, 
secure, a proven fact. The reason as- 
signed is, if ye do these things, ye 
shall never fall; and, as St. Peter 
could not employ an unmeaning hy- 
pothesis, it follows, if ye do not these 
things, ye surely will fall. The call- 
ing and election are both God’s work. 
The. calling precedes the election, 
both in the text and in order of fact. 
These brethren had been called; 
they were also elect, (1 Pet. i, 1,) and 
elected on their acceptance of the eall. 
The apostie’s object was not, as some 
theologians suppose, to show how they 
might themselves asswredly know that 
they were truly called and elected, but 
to teach them how to maintain their 
already accomplished calling and elec- 
tion to the end. They might fall; in 
which case the election would become 
null, and their rejection of God would 
be followed by his rejection of them 
from his elect people. The absurdity 
of a fall from something they had never 
had, is a conception of a later date. 

11, For so—You, for your part, 





doing these things. Shall be min- 
istered— The same Greek as add, 
verse 5. God, on his part, will richly 
furnish you with your hoped-for en- 
trance into the heavenly kingdom. 
Thus God’s work and man’s work 
unite in securing our eternal salvation. 
Kingdom. ..Christ — The assertion 
of the kingship of Christ fitly closes 
the discussion. 


4. Hence, this his solemn apos- 
tolic reminder, specially in view of 
his near decease, 12-15. 

12. Wherefore—Because the only 
way for you to. heaven is that above 
set forth. I...not...negligent—The 
best texts have peAAgow, I shall be 
about to, nearly equivalent to, J shail be 
careful. Here speaks the faithful pas- 
tor. These things—The things al- 
ready written and those connected 
with them. They already had his 
first epistle, and would soon receive 
the present one, by which they would 
always be reminded of these vital 


truths. YWe know—Yet need the 
reminder. Established — With firm 
conviction. The present truth—Not 


the truth herein set forth, but the 
truth already received and present 
with them. 

13. In this tabernacle—-His body, 
the tent in which the I, the real Peter, 
dwelt. See notes on 2 Cor. v, 1. He 
thinks it right, as long as he remains 
in it, to stir them up by reminding 
them of the truth, and admonishing 
them of the danger of departing from 
it through the seductions of the false 
teachers. 

14. Knowing—The Lord Jesus had 
said to him, pointing to his death by 
martyrdom, ‘ When thou shalt be old 
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shortly I must put off this my tab- 
ernacle, even as “our Lord Jesus 
Christ hath showed me. 15 More- 
over Lwillendeavour that ye maybe 
alle after my decease to have these 
things always in remembrance. 

a John 21. 18, 19.—1 Cor. 1. 17; 2. 1, 4; 
2S GSR Les OS A aa 
thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, 
and another shall gird thee, and carry 
thee whither thou wouldest not.” 
John xxi, 18. He was now become 
old, aad well knew that the end could 
not be far distant. It is not needful to 
suppose, as do some, that he had re- 
ecived a recent revelation of his death 
as near. Shortly — Quickly, swifily, 
rather than soon. Whenever the de- 
parture might come, it would be sud- 
den and rapid. Calmly does the apos- 
tle speak of the putting off of my 
tabernacle, as if it were a garment, 
leaving the inner man, the soul, living 
and untrammelled. 

15. I will endeavour—tThe give dil- 
‘tgence of verse 10. In verses 12, 13, he 
proposes a continued reminding of his 
readers during his life, but he now in- 
tends to enable them, after his death, 
to always remember his teachings. It 
may be, that besides the two epistles he 
also contemplated “some further writ- 
ing. My decease—The very word 
used in Luke ix, 31 of the topic of 
the conversation of Moses and Hlias 
with Jesus; literally, my exodus. In 
three successive verses we have the 
diselling in, the putting off, and the go- 
ing out of my tabernacle. Clearly, 
St. Peter was no materialist or annihi- 
lationist. 


5. For no fable is our gospel; be- 
ing confirmed by the transfigura- 
tion voice, 16-18. 


16. Made known...power and 
coming—It seems evident that the 
false teachers, in full view of whom 
the apostle is writing, had pronounced 
his teachings respecting the present 
lordship and future appearing of Christ 
without foundation. Ifmade known 
refers to his oral teaching, we may 
learn its character from Acts ii, 32-36; 
iii, 16, 20. Our Lord’s resurrection, 


16 For we have not followed 
xcunningly devised fables, when 
we made known unto you the 
power and coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, but ’ were eyewit- 
nesses of his majesty. 17 For he 


ae 1.2; Mark 9.2; John 1, 14; 1 Joha 
reign, and coming to judgment, were 
staple topics of apostolic preaching, 
A fine Pauline specimen is in Acts 
xvii, 31. More probably, however, 
the reference is to St. Peter’s first 
epistle. The power of Christ is clear- 
ly declared. The “lively hope ” is by 
his “resurrection.” 1 Pet. i, 3. He 
is the Redeemer. 1 Pet. i,18. He is 
“on the right hand of God,” and su- 
preme over “angels, and authorities, 
and powers.” 1 Pet. iii, 22. He-is 
the final Judge. 1 Pet. iv, 5. As to 
his coming, we read of his “‘appear- 
ing,” 1 Peter i, 7; his “revelation,” 
1 Peter i, 13; the revealing of “his 
glory,” 1 Pet. iv, 13; and the appear- 
ing of the “chief Shepherd,” 1 Peter 
v, 4. That these things are myths, 
those false teachers asserted, and 
modern infidelity insists. Cunningly 
devised fables — Pagan mythology 
was full of them, as were the cabalis- 
tic stories of the Jews. Such, too, 
were the fanciful systems of the 
Gnosties and others. St. Peter may 
have had especially in mind his 
old acquaintance at Samaria, Simon 
Magus, who, besides giving himself 
out as “the great power of God,” 
(Acts viii, 9, 10,) claimed that of him 
and his paramour, Helena, were born 
the angels, who made the world. 
Now, St. Peter says, it was not follow- 
ing such skilfully-devised fictions he 
made known the Lord’s power and 
coming. On the other hand, he nad 
had a personal view of his glory. 
Were—Better, Had been made. Eye- 
witnesses—A technical term:given to 
those initiated into the lleusinian 
mysteries, and allowed to have the 
nearest view of them. So Peter, 
James, and John, had been admitted 
to a full view of Christ’s glorious 
majesty at his transfiguration. Matt. 
xvii, 1—6. : 
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received from God the Father 
honour and glory, when there 
came such a voice to him from 
the excellent glory, *This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased. 18 And this voice which 
came from heaven we heard, when 





eMatt. 3. 17; 17.5; Mark 1. 11; 9. 7; Luke 
8. 22; ¥. 35. 


17, He received...honour — In 
what the voice of God, the Father 
Almighty, declared. And glory— 
From the brightness of the over- 
shadowing cloud of glory, transcend- 
ing that of the transfigured Jesus, 
whose “face did shine as the sun, 
and his raiment was white as the 
light.” ‘We beheld his glory,” said 
John, referring to the same scene, 

the glory as of the only-begotten of 
she Father.” Johni,14. There came 
..-glory—Literally, a voice was borne 
to him by the excellent glory, such as 
tis, this is my beloved Son. This 
excellent glory must be taken as 
identical with God. 

18. This voice...we heard—And 
hearing, the three fell to the ground. 
Holy mount—Now generully admit- 
ted to be Mount Hermon, called holy 
beeause of this manifestation there, 
just as Moses at the burning bush in 
Horeb stood on “holy ground.” See 
Exodus iii, 5.. The apostle’s per- 
sonal presence, his personal seeing, 
and his personal hearing, as described 
by himself, show his competency for 
this solemn authentication. The facts 
thus testified to exhibit Christ as the 
proclaimed Son of God, and as pos- 
sessing the full dignity and glory of 
that sonship. 

How the transfiguration proves the 
second coming, is a difficult question 
with expositors. Some take it, as 
Wordsworth, as a type and pledge of 
the coming; but this is nowhere 
alfirmed in Scripture; nor do we agree 
that Matt. xvi, 28, to which they refer, 
points to either the transfiguration or 
the coming. The transtiguration did 
present our Lord in his glorious per- 
sonality and divine Lordship irrespect- 
ive of any advent. 
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we were with him in *the holy 
mount. 

19 We have also a more sure 
word of prophecy; whereunto ye 
do well that ye take heed, as unto 
*a light that shineth in a dark 
place, until the day dawn, and 


a Exodus 3, 5; Josh. 5. 15; Matt.17.6.——6 Psa, 
119. 105; John 4. 33, 


6. And by more sure spirit-moved 
prophecy, 19-21. 


19. The connection with the preced- 
ing, as the xai, also, shows, is very 
close. A more sure word—lIt is in- 
credibe that St. Peter meant to say, as 
he is commonly understood, that the 
testimony of prophecy to Christ is 
more sure than his own, just given, 
of God’s uttered words, or than that 
of miracles, like raising the dead; and 
his Greek, better translated, really 
says, And we have more sure the pro- 
phetic word, namely, respecting Christ’s 
character and glory, than we had it 
before the transfiguration. That word 
or doctrine, pronounced him. ‘“ Mine 
elect, in whom my soul delighteth,” 
(Isa. xlii, 1;) the audible words of 
God confirmed it; as did the scene on 
the mount the loftiest Old Testament 
description of him. Or, more generally, 
its predictions of him, (not prophecy 
generally,) summarized by St. Peter as 
“the sufferings of Christ and the glory 
that should follow,” (1 Pet. i, 11,) are 
confirmed by their fulfilment. Bloom- 
field quotes from Rosenmiiller, “The 
prophecies had always a great author- 
ity with us; but now they have a far 
greater, since we see events so aptly 
corresponding to the predictions,” 
And thus, assured faith more firmly 
holds those of his kingdom and glory 
not yet fulfilled. Whereunto...take 
heed—In giving attention to the pro- 
phetic doctrine concerning Christ, ye 
do well, comparing it with the His- 
toric facts of his birth, life, character, 
death, resurrection, and exaltation, 
thus increasing in “the knowledge of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” Verses 2, 8. 
As unto a light—A lamp glimmering 
in a dark dismal place, and necessary 
until the day dawn, dispelling the 
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‘the daystar arise in your hearts: 
20 Knowing this first, that ‘no 
prophecy of the Scripture is of 
any private interpretation. 20 For 
*the prophecy came not *in old 
time by the will of man: ‘but 





ce Rev. 2. 28: 22. 16: 2 Cor. 4. 4, 6.—d Rom. 
12. 6&.—e 2 Tim. 3. 16; 1 Pet. 1. 11. 





darkness. The daystar~— Phospho- 
ui, the morning star, the forerunner 
of the sun. The prophecies of Christ 
were intended to give a degree of light 
to benighted. minds; feeble, indeed, 
as compared with that received from 
the evangelists: but their fulfilment 
shows clearly both the truth, and 
the way to happiness. To this light 
they were totake heed. There seems 
tv be here no reference to the second 
eoming of our Lord, as even Alford 
admits. 

-20. Knowing this first—The apos- 
- tle knew well the need of this caution 
for all prophetic investigators. No 
prophecy—Not limited now, as in 
verse 19, but general. Of any -pri- 
vate interpretation—“Tlie cross of 
interpreters,” says Wolf, Whitby, 
Macknight, Clarke, and others, under- 
stand private invention or suggestion, 
which, however, is about what is said 
in the next verse. EziAvorg occurs 
only here, but its verb is used in Mark 
iv, 34, of Jesus’s expounding his pur- 
ables to his disciples; and its usual 
meaning is explanation or interpretation. 
The various expositions of private 
may be reduced to three:—(1) The 
propliets themselves often did not 
know the import of their own predic- 
tions. This is true; but it is no rea- 
son for the caution; nor does the di- 
vine inspiration of the prophecies ex- 
plain the inability of the prophets to 
understand them. (2) Some refer it to 
the readers; but to bid them give at- 
tention to the prophecies, and then 
aad that they cannot understand them, 
would be a singular procedure. Ney- 
ertheless, as matter of fact, prophetic 
interpretations before fulfilment are 
scldom verilied by events, as, for in- 
stance, in the Jewish preconceptions 
of the Messiah. (3) As meaning that 
prophecy is not self-iuterpreting. St. 
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holy men of God spake as theyawera 
moved by the Holy Ghost. 
CHAPTER ILI. 


UT *there were false prophets 
also among the people, even 





5 Or, at any time. —/2 Sam. 23, 2; Luke 1.70" 

Acts 1. 16; 3. 18.—a Deut, 13. 1. 
Peter uses the word idiw¢ in eight 
other places, and in the sense of és 
own in everyinstance. This fits the 
caution, assuring them that the full 
meaning does not lie on the surface, 
and that they will need to search for 
it, as did the prophets themselves, 
(1 Pet. i, 10;) and also intimating that 
the explanation must be found in the 
event. The Gnostics interpreted 
many of the prophecies after their own 
fancies, often violently torturing them 
to adapt them to their own systems. 
On the other hand, though the proph- 
ecies are not self-interpreting, they 
are true, for they proceed from the 
Holy Ghost. 

21. Not...of man—The Scripture 
prophecy had no human author. It 
was not borne to the prophet or to 
men by the will of himself or of any 
man. He was simply the instrument 
in delivering it. Holy men of God 
—They were called to a holy office 
and used in a holy work; besides 
which, they were, as a rule, holy in 
character and life. But holiness does 
not constitute a prophet. They spake, 
being borne by the Holy Ghost. He 
was sole author: their minds and 
speech were taken possession of, and 
borne along by his might, and made to 
utter, under his impulse, whatsoever 
he pleased, whether they at the time 
understood it or not. 


CHAPTER IL 


Il. WARNING AGAINST FALSE THaCH- 
ERS SOON TO APPEAR, ii, 1-22. 


1. Their doctrine, influence, and 
doom, 1-3. 

1. False prophets— While there 
were these holy men and true proph- 
ets among God’s people, the ancient 
Israel, there were false prophets as 
well. Some pretended to be propliects 
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ae 


us "there shall be false teachers 
among you, who privily shall bring 
in damnable heresies, even ° deny- 
ing the Lord ¢that bought them, 
eand bring upon themselves swift 


destruction. 2 And many shall 
follow their ‘pernicious ways; by 
reason of whom the way of truth 
shall be evil spoken of. 8 And 
fthrough covetousness shall they 








bd Matt. O4. 11; Acts 20.30; 1 Cor, 11.19; 1Tim, 
4.1; 2 Tin.3.1,5; 1John4.1; Jude 18.—cJude4. 
—d1 Cor. 6. 20; Gal.3.13; Eph. 1.7: Web.10.29; 


1 Pet. 1. 18; Rev. 5. 9.—e Phil. 3, 19.—1 Or, las- 
civious widys, as some copies read.—/ Rom. 
16. 18; 2 Cor. 1%. 17, 18; 1 Tim, 6.5; Tit. 1. 11. 








who were not, and some prophesied 
“out of their own hearts,” who fol- 
lowed “their own spirit,” and saw 
“nothing.” Deut. xviii, 20-22: Jer. 
xxviii, 15-17; Hzek. xiii, 2,3. False 
teachers—Tcachers of falsehood in 
the Church, the spiritual Israel. 
Privily shall bring in — Literally, 
Shail bring in by the side of. By the side 
of the true doctrine already received, 
they would bring in what seemed to 
be truth, not, at first, in open antag- 
onism, but stealthily und unobservedly. 
Damnable heresies—Rather, Heresies 
of destruction. For they led to perdi- 
tion. The word heresy ordinarily, in 
the New Testament, means a sect or 
faction; it here is nothing created or 
founded, but brougit in, and must have 
the sense of doctrine. The character 
of these heretics is so fully described 
in this chapter that there is no mis- 
taking their identity. Adopting the 
theory that all evil is in matter, they 
easily fell into the inference that the 
grossest immorality is consistent with 
sinless purity. The logical culmina- 
tion of such a doctrine was in a denial 
of Christ’s authority over them as 
Lord and Redeemer. On this shock- 
ing doctrinal heresy, so subversive of 
the glory of Christ, the apostle’s mind 
fuaiens, as shown in his next words. 
Denying the Lord that bought 
them—Some think that God is meant, 
but incorrectly, for as idolatry is not 
alleged, that would make them atheists, 
which they were not. The word for 
Lord is deororne, master, denoting su- 
preme authority and sovereignty. 
These false-teachers had charged St. 
Peter with misrepresenting, in his first 
epistle, the power and dignity of 
Christ. See notes on chapter i, 16. 
They denied, then, the Godhead of 
our Lord Jesus Christ; they denied 
his Jordship over men and angels; and 


they denied the redeeming efficacy of 
his death. Swift destruction—As a 
result of this denial; for they repudi- 
ate the only Saviour. The Lord had 
bought them with his own blood; 
and yet they are miserably self-de- 
stroyed. It indisputably follows, from 
this passage, that some for whom 
Christ died will finally perish. Efforts 
are made to escape this inference; 
such, for instance, as Scott employs, 
who says, ‘It is not requisite to un- 
derstand the apostle as declaring that 
the Lord Jesus Christ had died with 
an intention of redeeming these very 
persons.” Most certainly not; yet he 
does expressly declare that Christ did 
redeem them; and he would be a bold 
man who would venture to affirm 
that he redeemed them without in- 
tending it. 

2. Their pernicious ways—Most 
of the oldest and best authorities read 
their licentiousness. They carried their 
doctrine into practice; and the pre- 
diction that many would follow their 
example of dissoluteness, and think it 
purity, was abundantly fulfilled. Ire- 
nus says, that Simon Magus taught 
that “they who believed in Lim were 
free to live as they pleased, and that 
men would be saved by his grace, and 
not according to their works; and 
that nothing is good by nature, but 
only by institution. And therefore 
his votaries live in lasciviousness.” 
The immoral conduct of these Chris- 
tian professors inevitably caused 
Christianity to be evil spoken of. 
Clemens Alexandrinus gives as a 
reason for his writing, the infamy 
brought upon the Christian name by 
the shameless lives of false teachers, 
and the necessity of disabusing the 
public mind. 

3. Through covetousness—Rath- 
er, in it, living and moving in it as 
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with feigned words &make mer- 
chandise of you: * whose judgment 
now of a long time lingereth not, 
and their damnation slumberetl 
not, 

4 For if God spared not ‘the 
angels * that sinned, but ! cast them 
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down to hell, and delivered them 
into chains of darkness, to be re- 
served unto judgment; & And 
spared not the old world, but saved 
®™ Noah the eighth person, ® a preach- 
er of righteousness, °bringing in 
the flood upon the world of the 





92 Cor, 2. 17; chapter 1. 16.—/ Deut. 32. 35; 
Jude 4,15. —i Job 4, 18; Jude 6.——# John 8. 44; 
1 John 2. 8. 





their atmosphere. Feigned words 
—Cratfty, oily speeches. Merchan- 
dise—Gain; make money out of you. 
St. Paul found their parallels. See 
1 Tim. vi, 5; Tit.i,11. The commen- 
tutors find them pervading -Roman 
Catholic history. Whose judgment 
—God’s condemnation of such sin- 
ners. Lingereth not—It may seem to 
be doing nothing, but it is really at 
work, Damnation—IMternal destruc- 
tion. Years before, when Simon Ma- 
gus sought to traffic with him for the 
power of conferring the Holy Ghost, 
St. Peter used the Greek of this very 
word: ‘May thy money be with thee 
unto destruction.” Acts viii, 20. Slum- 
bereth not—It is not nodding, as if 
in a doze, but awake, to overwhelm 
them. 

2. The certainty of théir punish- 
ment maintained from three his- 
toric precedents, 4-12. 

a. First case—The fallen angels. 

4. Angels that sinned — When, 
why, how, or how many, we are no- 
where informed. - We only know that 
some angels “kept not their first 
estate, but left. their own habitation,” 
(Jude 6,) and that they sinned. In- 
asmuch as sin is transgression, it fol- 
lows that they were living under law, 
and were therefore in a state of pro- 
bation. By their sin they fell under 
God’s displeasure and into swift pun- 
ishment. Cast...to hell—Literally, 
Thrust down to Tartarus. Only here 
is the word found in the New Testa- 
ment. In the Greek mythology, Tar- 
tarus is the lowest part of Hades. 
Hesiod (Theog. 721,) speaks of it as 
the placo below the earth where the 
rebellious Titans are enchained and 
the souls of the wicked are confined ; 
and Tomer (/U. viii, 14-16) describes 





ZLuke 8 31; Rev. 20.2, 3.—-2 Gen. 7. 1, 7, 23; 
Heb. 11. 7; 1 Peter 3. 20.—71 Peter 3, 19.— 
o Chapter 3. 6, 


it as a deep gulf within the earth, with 
iron gates aud a brazen entrance. 
Note Eph. iv, 10. Whatever be its real 
locality, St. Peter’s use of the word 
shows the remoteness from heaven 
to which the fallen angels were driven, 
and the hopeless wretchedness into 
which they were plunged. Delivered 
—As prisoners. Chains of darkness 
—Chains made of darkness, expressive 
of the impossibility of regaining that 
world of light from which they were 
castdown. Tregelles and Alford read, 
caverns of darkness. Reserved—Kept 
in custody unto the day of final judg- 
ment. God spared them not—And 
the case shows his rule of punishment 
of sin. 

b. Second case—The antediluvians. 

5. Spared not the old world— 
That is, though his long suficring 
waited a hundred and twenty years 
for the repentance of the wicked, and 
though he gave them for that period 
the preaching and godly example of 
Noah, the blow, when the day of 
punishment came, was unsparing and 
terrible. Saved—Here comes in, by 
way of contrast, the idea of the pres- 
ervation of the godly, which is as cer- 
tainly God’s law of action as is the 
punishment. of the wicked. Noah, 
the eighth—Not the cighth preacher, 
as some say, but, according to a fre- 
quent idiom, Noah, and seven others. 
A preacher —St. Peter alone men- 
tions Noah’s preaching. He was @ 
proclaimer of righteousness, heralding 
the coming flood, and exhorting the 
people to believe God, repent of their 
gins, obey him in holy living, and thus 
escape the impending wrath.  Ileb. 
xi, 7. But they refused, and that 
world of the ungodly was swept 
away. Such, and su terrible, is God 
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ungodiy; 6 And Pturning the 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah 
into ashes condemned them with 
an overthrow, ¢making them an 
ensample unto those that after 
should live ungodly; 7% And 'de- 
livered just Lot, vexed with the 
filthy conversation of the wicked: 

(For that righteous man dwell- 
ing among them, *in secing and 
hearing, vexed his rightcous soul 


from day to day with their unlaw- 
ful deeds:) 9 tThe Lord know-~ 
eth how to deliver the godly out 
of temptation, and to reserve the 
unjust unto the day of judgment 
to be punished: 10 But chiefly 
“them that walk after the flesh in 
the lust of uncleanness, and de- 
spise >government. ¥ Presumptu- 
ous are they, self willed, they are not 
afraid to speak -evil of dignities, 





p Gen. 19. 24; Deut, 29. 23; Jude 7.—g Num 
26. 10. Gen. 19. 16,—— 8 Psalm 119. 139, 1583 


Ezek. 9. 4.—7 Psa. 34. 17, 19; 1 Cor. 10. 18.— 
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when he arises to judgment; and 
such will he always be, with as little 
regard to numbers and as great regard 
to character. 

c. Third case—The cities of the plain. 

6. Sodom—Interceded for by Abra- 
lam, but lacking its needed ten right- 
eous men to save it. Gen. xviii, 32. 
The occasion and the manner of the 
destruction of these cities is narrated 
in Gen. xix. They are a standing en- 
sample for ungodly men in all after 
time, warning them of the doom to 
which they are exposed. There are 
a full score of references to it in 
Scripture. 

7. Delivered—A second example 
of preservation of the godly, in the 
ease of Lot. Gen. xix, 12-23. Just 
is the sume Greek with righteous, in 
verse 8. Wexed— Literally, Worn 
down by the conduct of the lawless in li- 
centiousness. A@éauoc, says Bloom- 
field, ‘signifies a despiser of all laws. 
The term is applied to these, because 
they did not live after that primeval 
law, partly of nature and partly of 
tradition, with which they were fa- 
voured.” 

8. Explanatory of the wexed in 
verse 7. Wexed— Lot tormented 
himself by what he daily saw and 
heard of their couduet. The inference 
is, that he sought to reform them, 
though unsuccessfully. 

9. The conclusion from for if, of 
verse 4. The Lord knoweth how 
—And has both the power and will to 
do it, as he has showed. To deliver 
—As he did Noah and Lot, and as 
he slways will his faithful people. 





Temotation—Any state of trial into 
which they are brought, by which 
their faith and obedience are proved. 
No exemption from temptation is 
promised; but we have the pledge of 
safety im it, and deliverance out of it. 
The Lord knoweth, also, equally 
well, with the same power and will, 
how to reserve the wnrighieous, 
keeping them in custody unto the 
day of judgment, when their doom 
will be judicially pronounced. ‘To be 
punished—Better, Under punishment, 
as the rich man in hades, (Luke 
xvi, 23,) and the fallen angels, (verse 4,) 
in a penal state, and awaiting full and 
final punishment in the great day. 
Such terms exclude the possibility of 
a second day of grace after death. 

10. But chiefly — Especially, and 
most signally, does this knowing how to 
punish apply to the basely abominable 
characters here named. It was shown 
toward the people of Sodom, and it 
will be shown toward the false teach- 
ers and their followers. Bloomfield 
properly sends us to the first chapter 
of the epistle to the Romans as the 
best commentary on this passage. 
Despise government—Rather, De- 
spise lordship. Opinions widely vary 
as to the proper reference, whether to 
God, Christ, Satan, angels, or civil 
magistrates. We think it is to Christ 
primarily, whom, as verse 1 informs 
us, the false teachers would deny, and 
then to all authority, human, angelic, 
and divine. Presumptuous—Daring 
men. Speak evil of dignities—Lit- _ 
terally, Blaspheme glories ; that is, those 
who exercise the lordship which they 
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18 Whereas “angels, which are 
greater in power and might, bring 
not railing accusation ‘against 
them before the Lord. 22 But 
these, *as natural brute beasts 
made to be taken and destroyed, 
speak evil of the things that they 
understand not; and shall utterly 
perish in their own corrmption ; 
13 y And shall receive the re- 
ward of unrighteousness, as they 
that count it pleasure *to riot in 
“aw Jude 9. 3 Some read, against them- 


selves._—w Jer.12, 3; Jude 10,— y Phil, 3.19, — 
eg Rom. 13, 13. 
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the daytime. *Spots they are-and 
blemishes, sporting themselves 
with their own deceivings while 
>they feast with you; #4 Having 
eyes full of *adultery, and that 
cannot cease from sin; beguiling 
unstable souls: °a heart they have 
exercised with covetous practices ; 
cursed children: 28 Which have 
forsaken the right way, and are 
gone astray, following the way cf 
4Balaam the son of Bosor, who 





a Jude 12.—b 1 Cor. 11, 20, 21.—4 Greek, a7 
adulleress, ¢ Jude 11,——d Numbers 22. 5, 7) 
21, 23, 28; Jude IL. 








despise. Their blasphemy is, then, but 
the out-speaking of their inward con- 
tempt. 

11. Whereas angels—Jude is evi- 
dently speaking of a different matter. 
These daring, opinionated, but weak 
and helpless sinners, profanely rail 
at even the Lord who bought them, 
while angels, vastly their superiors 
in every way, do not, in reporting the 
conduet of these false teachers, bring 
against them a railing judgment in 
the presence of the Lord their judge, 
but simply state the naked facts. 

12. These—Fulse teachers. As... 
destroyed—Rather, As brule beasts, 
by nature born jor capture and destruc- 
tion. They profess a superior knowl- 
edge, but, as if they had no more rea- 
son than irrational animals, they con- 
denim and rail at things of which they 
know nothing, as the glories of 
verse 10; and thus acting like beasts, 
they shall perish like beasts. In... 
corruption—In it, as their element, 
they live; in it they grow; and in it 
they will go on until they shall be cor- 
rupted to death, corruption working 
out eternal corruption. 


8. Their viciousness of life, 13-18. 


13. And shall receive — Better, 
Receiving. This participial clause, 
ending with unrighteousness, is sim- 
ply explanatory of perish. Perdition 
is their duly earned wages. Count it 
—Rather, Counting it pleasure; com- 
mencing with these words a new sen- 
tence of pungent invective, which 
continues through verse 16. I. the 


Kast it was a shameful disgrace to be 
drunken in the daytime. So 1 Thess. 
vy, 7 describes the custom: “ They 
that be drunken are drunken 7 the 
night;” wut rioting by day would be 
a pleasure to these heretical proftli- 


gates. Spots—Stains upon the Christ- 
iun name. Blemishes — Disfigure- 


ments disgracing the Christian Church. 
Contrast with 1 Pet. i, 19. Sporting 
—Revelling in the fruits of their deceit 
or fraud. Instead, however, of ara- 
tatc, deceits, Tregelles reads ayaratc, 
love-feasts. This would mean that 
they make the love-feasts occasions for 
their baseness. Bnt, in either case, 
feast undoubtedly refers to those fes- 
tivals. 

14. Full of adultery—Rather, Of 
an adulteress. At the love-feasts their 
very eyes speak thicir insatiable lust, 
and do not cease from the sin of 
lustful gazing. Matt. v, 28. Beguil- 
ing—Laying baits for those not estab- 
lished in Christian doctrine and life. 
Exercised—They liad trained their 
heart so thoroughly in covetousness, 
as a gymnast trains himself, that they 
had become skilful experts in all its 
arts. Cursed children — Rather, 
children of a curse, like ‘the son of 
perdition.” Jolin xvii, 12. Their un- 
blushing greed and abominable licen- 
tiousness had brought them where 
God’s curse was abiding upon them. 

15, 16. The right way — The © 
straight way of Christian truth and 
duty. The way of Balaam was 4 
crooked way. A prophet of Jchoyah, 
he used his prophetic gift for gain; 
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loved the wages of unrighteous- 
ness; H6 But was rebuked for 
his iniquity: the dumb ass speak- 
ing with man’s voice forbade the 
madness of the prophet. &7 ‘These 
are wells without water, clouds 
that are carried with a tempest; tc 
whom the mist of darkness is re- 
served for ever. 18 For when 
ethey speak great swelling words 
of vanity, they allure through the 
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lusts of the flesh, through much wan- 
tonness, those that "were °clean 
escaped from them who live in 
error. 

19 While they promise them 
iliberty, they themselves are * the 
servants of corruption: for of 
whom a man is overcome, of the 
same is he brought in bondage. 


20 For if after they ™have es- 


caped the pollutions of the world 





e Eccles, 7.25; 9.3; Hos. 9.73; Luke 6.11; Acts 
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9. 40; chap. 1. 4; verse 20,— Or, for a little, 
or, & while, as some read, 
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and for the sake of personal gain, 
against the known will of God, he 
sought to curse Israel. Numbers xxii, 
1,17. He was a fair type of these 
false teachers, who used the gospel for 
the gratification of their avarice. His 
counsel to Balak to tempt Israel to 
sin does not seem to be included here. 
Rebuked. . .iniquity—Not, we think, 
by the ass, but by the Angel of the 
Lord, an Old Testament designation of 
Christ himself, who said to lim, “Thy 
way is perverse before me,” extorting 
the confession, ‘‘ I have sinned.” Num. 
xxii, 32, 34. An additional clement 
in the transaction was, the speaking 
of the dumb ass with a human voice ; 
but the madness which she forbade 
was the foolish anger which led Ba- 
laam to smite her with a staff, and to 
wish that he had a sword with which 
he might kill her. Num. xxii, 27, 29. 
The ass showed more reason than did 
either Balaam or the false teachers. 
St. Peter, as against all sceptics, holds 
this as a true historical event. 

17. Wells—They promise water to 
tho thirsty traveller in the desert; but 
on his coming to them, they are dry. 
So these professed greater knowledge 
and purer truth, but the water of life 
they could not give to thirsty souls. 
Clouds—The best authorities read 
mists, which are clouds condensed, 
and darker, and give more promise of 
rain, so welcome in time of drought; 
but a whirlwind scizes and drives 
them away, and no rain falls. So 


with these teachers; they disappoint 


those that long for the truth. But 





their awful doom awaits them, for 
there is reserved for them the mist 
—rather, the blackness (which makes 
the chains of the fallen angels in Tar- 
tarus, verse 4)—of darkness, the deep- 
est pit of hell. 


18. Speak... vanity—Their talk is 


pompously grandiloquent, but full of 
emptiness; a pretentious sensetional- 
ism admirably adapted to catch the 
unthinking. 
their own lusts—preaching for truth 
doctrines that work by licentiousness— 
they allure those who have embraced 
the gospel, and are but a short time 
escaped from the influence of their 
old heathen associates. 
caped—We read with the best texts, 
a little. 
yet fully instructed, they are the more 


Thus laying baits in 


Clean es- 
Recently converted, and not 


easily entrapped by these deccivers. 


4. Their corruption and utter apos- 


tasy, 19-22. 
19. Promise. ..liberty — Rather, 
Promising them liberty, themselves being. 
The great swelling was about liber 


ty; nominally the Christian ‘reedom 


which Christ effects for hia people, 
(1 Pet. ii, 16,) but really a froedom to 
do as they pleased, being under no 
law and without restraint. Yet these 
promisers were most abject slaves, 
and ignorant of real liberty. The 
proof is on the very surface; they 
were overcome by corruption, and 
so were made slaves to corruption, 
John viii, 34; Rom. vi, 16. 

20. The servants of corruption, 
not their victims, are meant Hs- 
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* through the knowledge of the Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, they are 
again entangled therein, and over- 
come, the latter end is worse with 
them than the beginning. 2 For 
°it had been better for them not to 
have known the way of righteous- 
ness, than, after they have known 
at, to turn from the holy command- 
rent delivered unto them. 22 But 
it is happened unto them accoril- 
ing to the true proverb, P The dog 
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és turned to his own vomit again; 
and, The sow that was washed to 
her wallowing in the mire. 


CHAPTER IIL 


HIS second epistle, beloved, I 

now write unto you; in both 
which *I stir up your*pure minds 
by way of remembrance: 2 That 
ye may be mindful of the words 
which were spoken before by the 
holy prophets, *and of the com- 











n Chapter 1. 2.——9 Luke 12. 47, 48; John 9, 41; 
15, 22.—p Prov. 26, 11. 


caped—tThe same word as in verse 18 
and chap. i, 4. Through the knowl- 
edge —Rather, in the true, ripe, full 
knowledge; the element in, and the 
means by which, the escape was made, 
showing that it was not a mere ex- 
ternal reformation and a profession of 
religion without saving grace, as 
some theologians would have it, but a 
true experience of its blessed power. 
They were by it brought into the way 
of truth, the right way, the way of right- 
ecousness. Vers. 2, 15, 21. Entangled 
—Interwoven with them. Overcome 
—And soagain enslaved. The latter 
end—tTheir last state of vice, that is, 
since their apostasy, is worse—lower 
and fouler—than the first. 

21. Way of righteousness—The 
way of justification from sin through 
faith in Christ, and of holy living. 
The laws for walking in this way 
constitute the holy commandment 
given them to be kept; but after keep- 
ing it for a time, they are now turned 
back out of it. Surely, then, they were 
ouce in it. Besides, the compound 
word rendered known means to 
kuow increasingly, and implies that 
they had once been living, growing 
Christians. It had been better— 
Because in ceasing to add to their 
faith, virtue, etc., (chap. i, 5,) they came 
to forget how Christ saved them, 
(chap. i, 9,) and fell into the guilt of 
apostasy and a lower depth of sin; 
beeause they sin against greater 
knowledge and have less excuse; and 
because they will therefore reccive a 
seyerer punislunent, Verses 20, 21 


a Chapter 1, 13; 2 Tim, 1. 6.—0 Psalm 24, 4; 
1 Tim. 6. 22; 1 Pet. 1. 22,-—c Jude 17. 





forcibly show the fall of these fulse 
teachers from a state of grace. Their 
certain doom is pronounced in verses 
13,9, 12.17. 

22. Proverb—These fitting illustra- 
tions (Prov. xxvi, 11) of the brutish sen- 
suality and disgusting moral filthiness 
into which these apostates had sunk, 
close the horrible description. Both 
were probably current sayings. 


CHAPTER III. 
III. ERROR OF EXPECTING A NEAR AD- 
VENT CORRECTED, 1-18. 

1. The fatal error of expecting 
Christ’s immediate coming, from 
the immediateness of the terms 
in which it is predicted, 1-13. 

1. This—Literally, This epistle, al- 
ready beloved a second, unto you I write. 
The first chapter is a general, yet di- 
rect, introductory address; the second 
chapter steps aside to portray the cor- 
ruptionists to come; this resumes and 
finishes the direct epistle. Now— 
Literally, already ; it is already a being- 
completed second epistle. Pure 
minds—IJn contrast with those corrupt 
minds whose portraiture occupies the 
last chapter. Those are the ungodly 
men of verse 7, bound to perdition; 
while you, warned of that day of 
judgment, will (verse 17) beware. 
Remembrance —Thie apostle delivers 
not so much a new prophecy as he re- 
calls, explains, and applics a whole 
body of old prophecies. 

2. The holy prophets— Of the 
Old Testament, whose predictions of 
a day of judgment all culminat2 in 
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mandment of us the apostles of 
the Lord and Saviour: % ¢Know- 
ing this first, that there shall 
come in the last days scoffers, 
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ewalking after their own lusts, 
A And saying, ‘ Where is the prom- 
ise of his coming? for since the 
fathers fell asleep, all things con- 
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the one final day. The apostles — 
Literal Greek, your apostles of the 
Lord and Saviour, These are your 
apostles as sent to you, and Christ's, 
ag sent by him. The model compre- 
hensive prediction is that of Matt. 
xxiv and xxv, on which see our notes. 

3. Knowing this first—The great 
precaution is licre now premised in 
regard to the judgment-day prophecies. 
The readers must not suppose that the 
terms of d¢mmediacy of time in the pro- 
phetic announcements of the second 
adveut really mean that they are now, 
humanly, at hand. The same cau- 
tion given in St. Paul’s first epistle, 
(2 Thess. ii, 1,) is repeated in this, 
Peter’s last. The last days—The 
very caution defines the phrase. They 
are the last days before the second 
advent, however fur or near that day 
may be. That they may be a very 
distant last days it is the very pur- 
pose of the present passage to show, 
and to explain that the distance of time 
is not contradictory to the immediacy 
of the terms. See supplemental note 
to Matt. xxv. Also notes on 2 Thess. 
ii,1-8; Rev.i,1,3; xxii,20. Scoffers— 
These words, and the entire passage 3-5, 
we identify with Rev. xx, 7-9, when Sa- 
tan, released from his millennial impris- 
onment, “the nations” are once more 
“deceived,” and an apostasy takes 
place. Compare notes on Mark xiii, 
94-27; Luke xviii, 8. After their 
own lusts—A sceptical spirit and a 
licentious life. 

4, Where is—What has become 
of? These scoffers truly come from 
out the millennial Church. They long 
believed that old promise embraced 
iu the Apostles’ Creed, that Christ 
would “come to judge the quick and 
the dead.” But ages lave passed, and 
this coming is proved to be a ridicu- 
lous superstition. His coming—The 
word here is parousia, aud when pred- 
ieated of Christ, always denotes his 








literal bodily presence. The verb 
come, and noun coming, are often used 
of spiritual interpositions, but this 
parousia never. Note on 1 Cor. xv, 23. 
The word parousia occurs in the fol- 
lowing passages: Matt. xxiv, 3, 37, 
39; 1 Cor. xv, 23; 1 Thess. ii, 19; 
iii, 13; iv, 15; 2 Thess. ii, 1, 8, 9; 
James v, 7, 8; 2 Pet. i, 16; iii, 4, 12; 
1 John ii, 28. The fathers—The old 
fathers of the Church, who predicted 
and believed in the second advent. 
Through all the ages, from their time 
to the day of these scoffers, no Christ 
has come. But Satan has come in his 
spiritual power; and he has deceived 
these sceptics into the belief that 
there is no judgment-day, no divine 
Christ, no true God. Let loose from 
all religious restraints, they “walk 
after their own lusts.” Continue 
as they were — Literal Greck, re- 
main just so. Dr. Chalmers was the 
first, we believe, to note that Peter 
here gives the argument of Hume 
against all miracle. It is the argu- 
ment of the visible permanence of the 
order of nature. This continuous fact 
of the actual visible and reliable uni-- 
formity of nature’s order, is formulated 
by some presumptuous scientists into 
such a law as to exclude the Creator 
from interposing in the very suecces- 
sion of events which his divine will 
earrics on. But every sensible theist 
can understand that things would stop 
of themselves if not energized by the 
constant influx of divine energy, and 
it is nonsense to doubt whether He 
who continues the series cannot in- 
terpose his power and act between 
the events that compose the series. 
God interposed when he originated 
terrene life; he interposed when he 
first created man; he interposed by 
Christ’s first advent; he will again in- 
terpose at his second adveut. God’s 
clock is a clock of ages; after a long 
period it strikes; and sceptics fix their 
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tinue as they were from the begin- 
ning of the creation. 5 For this 
they willingly are ignorant of, that 
Eby the word of God the heavens 
were of old, and the earth '"stand- 
ing out of the water and in the 
water: 6 ‘Whereby the world 
that then was, being overflowed 
with water, perished: 7% But 
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kthe heavens and the earth, which 
are now. by the same word are 
kept in store, reserved unto ! fire 
against the day of judgment an? 
perdition of ungodly men. 8 But, 
beloved, be not ignorant of this 
one thing, that one day és with 
the Lord as a thousand years, and 
™a thousand years as one day. 
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eyes on the length of that period, and 
forget that the stroke will ever again 
come. When God’s hour is complete 
it is his own hand that strikes. 
From the beginning of the creation 
—Hxtending their affirmation a great 
way beyond their knowledge. That 
no interposition has ever taken place 
is more than any philosopher ever 
knew. : 

5. It is to the Flood that our apostle 
appeals as an instance of a great inter- 
position. A suitable instance; for its 
mundane reality is attested by a 
world-wide spread of traditions among 
mankind. Whether the deluge was 
literally world-wide or not, it was a 
true instance of a mundane catastro- 
phe, justifying the possibility of a still 
greater catastrophe from the hand of 
Him to whom this globe is a speck. 
Willingly ...ignorant—Men do not 
know tlie truth because they wish not 
to know it. Heavens...earth—The 
same antithesis as in Gen. i, 1, where 
the heavens precede the earth. 
Were of old—The celestial long pre- 
ceded the terrestrial. Out of...in— 
Rather, through. The water—The isles 
and continents project up out of the 
water, and stretch their long exten- 
sions through the water. The one 
phrase describes the upward rise of 
the lands from water, the other, the 
horizontal projection of lands through it. 

6. Whereby — Literally, through 
which; that is, through, or by means 
of; the doubly-mentioned waters. By 
means of the waters the earth was 
overflowed with water. Perished 
-—Not was annihilated, but wrecked 
and ruined; so as to require a renewal 
for any purpose of a moral kingdom of 
God on earth. <A type, though per- 
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haps a feeble one, of the final dissolu- 
tion. As Adam Clarke notes, the di- 
vine fiat separating the oxygen of the 
atmosphere from the other elements 
could reduce the world to melten 
fluid. The same divine fiat could 
renew thoe.earth in a new and divine 
perfection. All these changes may, 
under divine authority, take place in 
the natural order of cause and effect, 
or by the special interposition of the 
divine cause. 

7. Which are now—In antithesis 
to then was, in verse 6. By the 
same word—Same as the word of 
verse 6. By that word the cosmos 
was created; by this, it is retained in 
existence. Kept in store — Literal 
Greek, are treasured. Perdition— 
Same Greek word as perished, in 
verse 6. 

8. Our apostle now returns to the 
all-important caution in regard to 
time. It is on this point that the 
sceptical scoffers will tix. Remember 
that God’s hours are ages. Note on 
Acts i, 7. One day...a thousand 
years—In the prophetic predictions 
of the second advent the Spirit speaks 
by the arithmetic of God, in which 
the terms soon, quickly, humanly indi- 
cating a few days, divinely uflow a few 
ages. Psalm xe. 

And now the question may well 
arise, Why has inspiration thus used 
phrases of such nearness to designate 
an event which was to be, as near two 
thousand years’ experience has proved, 
so distant? Or, to express the thought 
in higher terms, Why has a divine arith- 
metic been thus used to express such 
a distance to human minds? Our re- 
ply would be this: The Spirit’s pur- 
pose is, to preserve in our minds an 


495" 
9 "The Lord is not slack concern- 
ing his promise, as some men 
count slackness; but °is long- 
suffering to us-ward, Pnot will- 
ing that any should perish, but 
4that all should come to repent- 
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ance. 10 But ‘the day of the 
Lord will come as a thief in the 
night; in the which ‘the heav- 
ens shall pass away with a great 
noise, and the elements shall melt 
with fervent heat, the earth also 
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impressive conception of its nearness 
in spite of its distance. The divine in- 
tention is, to prevent our banishing it 
from our thoughts on account of its far 
iuturity. In its momentousness to us 
it is nigh at hand, and time is no right- 
ful factor in our calculations. Nay, 
tne very greatness of its distance, far 
millenniums, perhaps, hence, demands 
that thought aud language should bring 
itnear. Sensible time is very relative. 
To us in the intervening spirit-world 
millenniums may pass with inconceiva- 
ble rapidity. There ever is to us but 
a step, as it were, to the judgment-day. 
Note on Matt. xxv, 6. Hence, Scrip- 
ture uniformly points us, with warn- 
ing, not to the day of death, but to the 
resurrection and the judgment-seat of 
Christ. 

9. Slack—Behind time; like a rail- 
train that does not ‘‘come to time.” 
The divine programme is not unful- 
filled because the nearness of the ad- 
vent does not fulfil the human words. 
Is longsuffering — He suffers long. 
The apostle here illustrates God’s long 
delay with the world by his long 
delay with the impenitent. He spares 
a world as he spares a guilty man, in 
hopes of a result dear to the divine 
heart. 

10. Will come—With an emphatic 
will, For what we may call the 
Apocalypse of St. Paul, we look to 
1 Cor. xv, 22-57; 2 Thess. i, 7-10; and 
ii, 3-8. And so we find the Apoca- 
lypse of St. Peter in this chapter, 5-13. 
But it was reserved for St. John to 
furnish the great Apocalypse of the 
New Testament. All three supply 
special points, but all three agree in 
the great sublime whole. As a thief 
—With a sudden surprise to the scep- 
tic scoffers. It will catch them in 
the midst of their scoffs, and rob them 


of their argument. The heavens 
shall pass away—Note that the pass- 
ing away is not of the earth, but of the 
atmospheric heavens of our earth. The 
visible heavens, as seen to the terrene 
spectator, are seen to be swept away. 
They vanish as a scroll. Compare de- 
scriptions of the same scene in Rey. vi, 
12-17; xx, 11-15; Matt. xxv, 31-46. 
With a great noise—The Greek word 
po.vndov expresses the whiz or friction 
of the air or other substance, as by 
a bird’s wing or other sudden motion. 
It seems intended to describe the 
sound effected by a most violent col- 
lision of the atmospheric forces, or 
perhavs of the rushing earth and the 
air. The elements—Of which the 
material earth is composed. We 
have no reason to suppose that 
the solar system will be involved in 
the dissolution of our earth. Melt 
with fervent heat—Greek, the elements 
about-being-burned will be fused. The 
particles composing the material earth 
will be separated by the heat, and be 
ready for reconstruction into new and 
more perfect forms. Harth...and... 
works...therein— As an effect of 
the divided elements the surface-earth, 
and all its contents, are consumed and 
forever disappear. The theatre of hu- 
man history goes down into non-ex- 
istence. In the matter of consump- 
tion of the earth by physical fire, St. 
Paul and St. Peter agree; but John is 
silent. The “lake of fire” of St.John 
does not seem to belong to the same 
category, but is analogous to Geherna, 
the figurative image of divine wrath 
exerted in penalty. 

The expectation of the destruction of 
the world by a diluwium ignis—deluge 
of fire—analogous to the diluvium 
aque—deluge of water-—was a tradi- 
tional idea among the sncients, both 
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and the works that are therein shall 
be burned up. UB Seeing then that 
all these things shall be dissolved, 

what manner of persons ought ye to 
be ‘in add holy conversation ‘and god- 
liness, 22° Looking forand *hast- 
ing unto the coming of the day of 





t1 Pet. 1. 15.—w1 Cor. 1. 7; Titus 2, 13.— 
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God, Sere the heavens being on 
fire shall ¥ be dissolved, and the el- 
ements shall * melt with fervent 
heat? 28 Nevertheless we, ac- 
cording to his promise, look for 
xnew heavens and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. 
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poets and philosophers, especially the 
Stoics. We give passages from Wet- 
stein. The philosopher Seneca says: 
“At that time the foam of the sea, re- 
leased from laws, was borne on with- 
out restraint. By what cause, do you 
inquire? By the same cause by 
which the conflagration will take 
place when to God it seems good to 
establish a better order of things, and 
to close the old. Water and fire rule 
terrene things: from the former comes 
origination; from the latter, destruc- 
tion.” 

Cicero says: ‘Our philosophers 
suppose that at last the whole world 
-will take fire, when, the moisture be- 
ing consumed, neither the earth can 
be nourished nor the air circulate, so 
that nothing will be left but fire; from 
which, again, under the animating 
power of God, a renovation of the 
earth will take place, and the same 
fair order will be reproduced.” 

Kusebius says: ‘“ It is the opinion of 
the Stoic philosophers, that all sub- 
stance should go into fire, as a seed, 
and from it again should spring the 
same organization as before.” 

Lenormant, the eminent French ar- 
cheologist and historian, (Contempo- 
rary Review, Nov. 1879,) says: ‘The 
result, then, of this long review author- 
izes us to affirm the story of the del- 
uge to be a universal tradition among 
all the branches of the-human race, 
wth one exception, however, of the 
biack. Now a recollection thus pre- 
cise and concordant cannot be a myth 
voluntarily invented. No religious or 
cosmogonie myth presents this char- 
acter of universality. It must arise 
from the reminiscence of a real and 
terrible event, so powerfully impress- 
ing the imagination of the first ances- 
tors of our race as never to have beon 








forgotten by their descendants. This 
cataclysm must have occurred near the 
first cradle of mankind, and before the 
dispersion of the families from which 
the principal races were to spring.” 

11. Two verses our apostle now in- 
terposes to warn his readers of the 
personal holiness they ought to main- 
tain in view of so great a destruction. 
Conversation—Conduct. 

12, Looking for—NMaintaining ew- 
pectation of; unlike the scofiers, who 
denied and forgot. Hasting unto— 
Intensely earnest inregard to. Heavens 
—The atmospheric elements. Dis- 
solved— Decomposed. Elements— 
Material constituents. Melt — By 

calorical separation of particles. 

13. Nevertheless—Our hopes do 
not, like the scoffers’,‘go down with 
the old earth; our faith looks for the 
new. According to his promise— 
God’s one great promise of eternal life 
and glory for the elect in Christ. All 
the prophecies of the Old Testament 
presuppose it; and the New Testa- 
ment is one great expression of it. 
The phraseology, only, of Isa. lxv, 17, 
is used here to describe a greater re- 
newal than Isaiah was enabled ex- 
plicitly to express. New heavens 
and a new earth—Compare n»tes on 
Rev. xxi, 1. The language of St. Joln 
would seem to imply that the new is 
not to be made out of the substance 
of the old, but that it is to be whol- 
ly a new sphere. And the phrascol- 
ogy of Peter might naturally be con- 
strued in the same way. We might 
then suppose (according to our note 
on 1 Thess. iv, 17) that the new heav- 
ens and earth were the sphere formed 
of a portion of the departed energies 
of the old universe crystallized into a 
new and glorious world. And the 
second advent may take place when 
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14 Wherefore, beloved, seeing 
that ye look for such things, be 
diligent ¥ that ye may be found of 
him in peace, without spot, and 
blameless. 15 And account that 
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zthe longsuffering of our Lord is 
salvation ; even as our beloved 
brother Paul also according to the 
wisdom given unto him hath writ- 
ten unto you; 16 As also in all 
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the renewed sphere corresponding to 
our earth is, by such final erystalliza- 
tion, completed. Yet, on the other 
hand, the old traditions generally held 
that the new would be simply a trans- 
formation of the old, and such might 
seem the natural, but not necessary, 
impression derived from Paul’s lan- 
guage, Romans viii, 18-23, where see 
note. A renovation of the same sub- 
stance may be indicated by Peter’s 
analogy of the flood, (verse 6,) ‘but 
that seems rather adduced only as in- 
stance of a supernatural break of the 
ordinary course of events, and is ap- 
plicable to either view. | 
On these points astronomy neither 
aids nor impedes us much. If we 
suppose a new sphere made from the 
old energies, such an event need not 
‘be supposed ever yet, in the physical 
history of the universe, to have been 
completed, at least within reach of the 
astrouomer’s glass. New stars have 
been supposed to be observed to come 
into existence, but that supposition was 
probably the result of inaccurate ob- 
servation. Stars have been seen ap- 
parently in conflagration; so that a 
burning world is no unsupposable 
thing. Stars have been scen for a 
while in apparent conflagration, and 
then resuming a natural appearance; 
so that a burned and renewed world 
is not, astronomically, unthinkable. 
To the eye of the astronomer the con- 
fagration of a star may look acci- 
dental, like the burning of a house. 
But to the Omniscient eye there is no 
accident. Every particle of the most 
confused masses is not only ruled by 
law, but taken into the divine plan. 
Pope has well said, 
“All nature is but art unknown to thee, 
All chanee, direction which thou canst not 
See,” 
If human art can by divine provision 
overlay the potter’s clay with a most 
beautiful eramel, surely divine art can 





enamel the earth, which has passed 
through the divine furnace, with a 
sublime perfection, fitting it for the 
dwelling-place of righteousness. 

2. By the true interpretation of 
time in the prophecies of the sec- ~ 
ond advent believers may be pre- 
served from apostasy, and attain 
salvation, 14-18. 

Whilst others wrest the apparent 
non-fulfilment of the immediateness of 
the second advent to their own apos- 
tasy, (especially as predicted in Paul’s 
epistles,) you, being aware of the true 
interpretation, will rightly understand 
God’s long-suffering, and may persevere 
unto salvation. Commentators seem 
not generally to have observed that 
Petcr’s intimation of difficulties of in- 
terpretation is really limited to this 
one point, namely, his using terms of 
immediacy in regard to the possibly 
very distant second advent. 

14. Wherefore —In view of this 
presentation of the time and nature 
of the day of judgment. Found of 
him— Namely, at his glorious ap- 
pearing. 

15. Longsuffering —God’s endur- 
ance of the world’s wickedness and 
weakness. Is salvation— As of a 
single sinner God forbears for the sin- 
ner’s good, so of the world. Salvation 
—The gathering of saved millions into 
glory is the very essence of God's 
patience through ages. As...also—In 
addition to my thus writing. Paul-~ 
A memorable mention of a brother 
apostle. According... wisdom— 
Whether Paul wrote clearly or ob- 
scurely, it was according to the meas- 
ure of inspiration by God vouchsafed 
unto him. See notes on Matthew 
xxviii, 1, @ntroductory;) Acts xxvii, 22. 
Written unto you—Who is meant 
by this you? Plainly, not all Christ- 
ians, but the particular body to whom 
Peter is writing. For this epistle 
written by Paul unto you is antithet- 
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his epistles, *speaking in them of 
these things; in which are some 
things “hard to be understood, 
which they that are unlearned and 
unstable ° wrest, as they do also the 
other Scriptures, unto their own 
destruction. 17 Ye therefore, be- 
loved, ‘secing ye know these things 


before, ¢beware lest ye also, being 
led away with the error of the 
wicked, fall from your own stead- 
fastness, 18 ‘ But grow in grace, 
and én the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. &To 
him 0¢ glory both now and for 
ever. Amen. 
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ical to all his epistles in next verse. 
Of all his epistles there was a single 
one written unto you. Now, Peter’s 
first epistle was written (i, 1) to the 
Hebrew dispersion, and this second is 
written to the same readers, as appears 
by iii, 1, of thisepistle. Soi, 1, though 
addressing Christians, means the He- 
brew Christians. This you, therefore, 
must mean the Hebrew part of the 
Christian Church. Paul’s one epistle 
unto you, therefore, must have been 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. And, as 
we have shown in our Introduction to 
Hebrews, Peter’s word, in verse 16, 
dvovonta, hard-to-be-understood, so 
corresponds to Hebrews v, 11, dvaep- 
[nvevToc, hard-to-be-interpreted, as to 
leave little doubt of the real reference. 
In Hebrews such a passage as x, 37 
might easily be wrested without Peter’s 
rule of prophetic-time interpretation. 
In all his epistles we find such pas- 
sages as 1 Cor. xy, 51, and 1 Thess. 
iv, 15, which last is explained by 
Paul himself. 2 Thess. ii, 1-5. 

16. These things—The second ad- 
‘vent and its apparently near approach. 
Hard to be understood — Without 
due explanation as to the law of pro- 
phetic time. Unlearned — Ignorant 
of the true law. Unstable—Fickle 
in moral character, and ready at any 
difficulty to waver. Wrest — Twist, 
as with a windlass or hand-screw. 
They so put their forcible screws on 
to the time-words in the predictions 
of tho judgment day as to declare 





them unfulfilled, and to maintain that 
no judgment day will ever come, and 
that Christianity itself is a fiction. 
Other scriptures—The same un- 
learned and fickle perversity will find 
plenty of other difficulties in scripture 
to wrest to their own destruction. 
He who wants a cavil will never fail 
to find one. And here it is to be noted 
that Paul’s epistles are ranked by Pe- 
ter as scriptures, and are held by him 
to be authoritative scriptures for the 
Christian Church. Even so early as 
the writing of this epistle a canon of 
New Testament scriptures was recog- 
nised in the Church of these Hebrews, 
and St. Paul’s writings were included 
in it with the express endorsement of 
St. Peter: Destruction—The same 
as the perdition of verse 7, and these 
apostates are of the same class as the 
ungodly men of that verse. 

17, Know. ..before—The same as 
knowing this first, of verse 3; namely, 
the law by which the judgment-day 
time is to be interpreted. Ye also— 
Like tlie scoffers of verse 3. 

18. Grow—Instead of apostatizing. 
In grace—The opposite of the fickle- 
ness, or unstable, of verse 16. The 
knowledge — The opposite of un- 
learned of verse 16. To him be 
glory—That is, to Christ; an attn- 
bute never ascribed in doxology to 
any creature in scripture. Forever 
—Greek, juépav aidvoc, day of perpet- 
uity, perpetual day; a day without 
end; eternity. 
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ST. JOHN’S EPHESIAN RESIDENCE. 

A BrieF biography of John we have prefixed to our notes on the Gospel 
of John, but as we approach his three Epistles and his Apocalypse 
some fuller view of the latter part of his career seems to be suitable, 
After the crucifixion he seems to have remained in Jerusalem for sey- 
eral years, doubtless making the city his residence, yet performing 
constant missionary tours in different parts of Syria, like that of Peter 
in Acts ix, 32. The last mention we find of his stay in Palestine is, in 
Paul’s account of his own visit to the Council of Jerusalem, (Galatians 
ii, 1-10,) in which he found James, Peter, and John, apparent “pillars” 
of the Church. The order of names indicates the priority of James as 
official resident apostle at Jerusalem, and the inferiority of John as 
youngest, and as yet to attain his proper position. This was about 
the middle of the first century—-some seventeen years after the cru- 
cifixion—at which point John had nearly fifty years, more or less, 
to live. 

John may lave gone to Ephesus immediately after the death of St. 
Paul, (A. D. 68,) to supply that metropolitan city with an apostolic 
superintendent; or he may have remained at Jerusalem until the ap- 
proaching destruction of that city. There was a brief cessation of 
war, produced by the delay of Cestius Gallus’s attack on Jerusalem, in 
which the Christian population, warned by our Saviour’s memorable 
prediction, departed to Pella, Later than that John could scarce have 
remained. All Christian antiquity agrees in finding him at Ephesus 
thruugh his later years; thence his writings are promulgated; and 
there he founded a school of apostolic Christian theology, marked by 
its peculiar traits, and distinguished by its eminent scholars and 
doctors. Of some of these we will give a brief account. 

Sr. Ianatrus was St. John’s younger contemporary and hearer; was 
ordained by him, it is said by Eusebius, Bishop of Antioch, as early 
as A. D. 69; and was renowned for his ardent devotion to, and heroic 
defence of, the cause of Christ. Ignatius held the episcopate to be 
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the strong bulwark of the Church against heresies and persecutions. 
The Emperor Trajan came to Antioch full of persecuting purpose, and 
Ignatius intrepidly sustained his responsible position by presenting 
himself as ready to be the chief martyr. The emperor ordered him to 
be conveyed by soldiers to Rome, there to be thrown to the wild 
beasts in the amphitheatre. The probable date of his martyrdom was 
A. D. 115. 

Sr. Potycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, will be noticed in our notes on the 
Apocalypse. But it is quite proper here to speak of a celebrated pupil 
of Polycarp’s, and so, as we may call him, grand-pupil to St. John. 

Sr. InENaUS was born about the same year that Ignatius was ordained 
bishop, and so previous to St. John’s death. In his boyhood he at- 
tended the ministry of Polycarp at Smyrna. Of Polycarp, and of his 
descriptions of St. John, the youthful Ireneus was a profoundly inter- 
ested hearer. We are able to give his own account of this period in a 
letter of his still extant, written to his friend Florinus, warning him 
against the doctrines of Valentinus, the heretic, to which he was 
inclined :-— 

These opinions, Florinus, that I may speak in mild terms, are not part of sound doctrine ; 
these opinions are not consonant with the Church, and involve their votaries in the 
utmost impiety; these opinions even the heretics beyond the Church’s pale have never 
ventured to broach; these opinions those presbyters.who preceded us, and who were 
conversant with the apostles, did not hand down to thee. For while I was yet a boy I 
saw thee in Lower Asia with Polycarp, distinguishing thyself in the royal court, and 
endeavoring to gain his approbation. For Ihavea more vivid recollection of what occurred 
at that time than of recent events, (inasmuch as the experiences of childhood, keeping 
pace with the growth of the soul, become incorporated with it,) so that I can even describe 
the place where the blessed Polycarp used to sit and discourse, his going out and his 
coming in, his general-mode of life and personal appearance, together with the discourses 
which he delivered to the people; also how he would speak of familiar intercourse with 
John and with the rest of those who had seen the Lord, and how he would call their 
words to remembrance. . . . What I heard from him that wrote 1, not on paper, but in 
my heart, and, by the grace of God, I constantly bring it fresh to my mind. 

Irenzeus became Bishop of Lyons, in Gaul, about A. D. 177. He is 
supposed to have been martyred A. D. 202. He was an eminent 
defender of apostolic doctrine, especially against the Gnostics. His 
extensive writings still remain, and are very valuable, both as exhibit- 
ing a view of the thought of his age, and as furnishing early evidence 
in regard to the authenticity of the books of the New Testament. 

Papras, Bishop of Hierapolis, was in earlier life, as Irenseus informs 
us, a hearer of St.John. From his own account we should infer that, 
while he had opportunities of listening to the apostle’s public dis- 
courses, he had, perhaps by reason of extreme youth, little personal 
intimacy with him. He was deeply interested in obtaining from 
those who had heard the primitive ‘‘elders,” or fathers of the Church, 
what they were personally heard to say. And St. John was one of 
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“the elders” about whose sayings he made diligent inquiry of other 
hearers than himself, He recorded these reminiscences, holding them 
to be more authentic than most written reports. These he published 
under the title of “‘ Exegeses of our Lord’s Oracular Sayings,” a collec- 
tion which Eusebius, who read them, pronounces to be eccentric in its 
character, and which the Church has not.carefully preserved. Papias 
furnishes some of our earliest testimonies as to our canonical Gospels. 
He held a visionary expectation of Christ’s immediate return to estab- 
lish a millennial kingdom, He is supposed to have suffered martyrdom 
about fifty years after the death of St. John. 

Nothing in Christian antiquity is more beautiful than the closing 
years of St. John in the metropolis of Asia Minor. He maintained 
the vigour of youth and manhood almost to the end of his life. That 
vigour was expended in apostolic visitation through the villages and 
cities of that sunny clime—founding Churches, ordaining ministries, 
rebuking errors and heresies, propagating the true apostolic tradition 
with a sure authority as an original disciple of the living Jesus. At 
home he would gladly indoctrinate the young who might be future 
teachers and preachers after his ascension, And, above all, it was his 
mission to write and publish his GospEx as the basis of historic Christ- 
jan verity ; his EpisTLEs to affirm the genuine doctrine against surround- 
ing errors; and his APOCALYPSE as the doctrinal and historic chart of 
the future Church. And as we have no express historic record as to 
their precise dates or chronological order of publication, we may 
- assume that the order of time accorded with this natural order of 
thought. We suppose that he published his Gospel before his banish- 
ment to Patmos, which took place in the fifteenth year of Domitian’s 
reign; that his exile lasted less than two years; and that he was 
‘restored to his Asian Churches at the death of Domitian and accession 
of Trajan. The learned commentator Lampe counts nineteen different 
opinions among scholars as to the years of John’s life, varying from 
eighty-nine to one hundred and twenty years. His death probably 
took place in the third year of Trajan’s reign, A. D. 101. It was thus 
his lot to complete the first Christian century, to be the last of the 
apusties, and to aflix the last book to the New Testament canon. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE FIRST EPISTLE OF JOHN. 


We have elsewhere spoken of the pre-eminent position of Ephesus 
as a great centre in Christian history. (Note on Acts xix, 1.) First 
founded as a Church by Paul in the meridian of his life, favoured with 
one of his most beautiful epistles, then ruled, at least for awhile, by 
the apostle’s vicar, Timothy, it was afterward honoured with the 
presence and presiding authority of St. John, and thence handed 
over to a line of Christian bishops. 

To an undtrstanding of this epistle Paul’s address to the Ephesian 
elders at Miletus is an important starting-point. Acts xx, 18-35. We 
must specially note his prophetic warning, that, after his departure, 
from the bosom of the Church itself grievous heretical wolves would 
arise, not sparing the flock. Next, written to this same Ephesus, his 
gecond letter to Timothy predicts more fully the same apostasies in 
the Church “in the last days.” 2 Tim. iii, 1. This was penned just 
before Paul’s death, and was his dying prophecy of the peculiar heresies 
marking the close of the apostolic century. If now we open the epis- 
tles of John, we shall tind that he is in at least the early scenes of 
that apostasy itself. The antinomians, (we shall style them indiffer- 
ently Nicolaitans ‘or Guostics,) as foretold by Paul, are infesting the 
Church, impugning the original doctrines of Christ, and introducing 
demoralizations threatening to overthrow Christianity in its com- 

-mencing life. The primal dogma, which centred all evil in matter, 
imported from Eastern Asia, was working its poisonous effects. (See 
notes on Acts vii, 5 and viii, 9.) Either men, through moral abhor- 
rence of matter, became ascetics, and thence arose a superstitious veg- 
etarianism, celibacy, and monkish asceticism, or, professing that puri- 
fied in soul by a mental knowledge of God they could abandon the 
body to any work, a gross licentiousness resulted, consecrated by a 
false profession.* ‘The moral atmosphere of Ephesus, as well as of 
Asia and Syria generally, at this period, was tainted by these demoraliz- 
ing dogmas, and called imperatively for a public manifesto from an orig- 

® Wordsworth translates the following passage of ‘‘some of the Gnostics of the sub- 
apostolic age’’ from Irenzeus, ii, 6, 24: “ Animal men (puxtyot) are conversant only 
with animal things, (puyiyd,) and have not perfect gnosis; and they describe us who are 
of the Churci as such; and they say that as we are only such, we must do good works in 
order to be saved; but they assert that they themselves will be saved, not by practice, 
but because they are spiritual (xvevuarcKa) by nature, and that as gold, though min- 
gled with mire, does not lose its beauty, so they themselves, though wallowing in the mire 
of carnal works, do not lose their own spiritual essence. And, therefore, though they 
eat things offered to idols, and are the first to resort to the banquets which the heathen 
celebrate in honour of their false gods, and abstain from nothing that is foul in the eyes 
of God or man, they say that they cannot contract any defilement from these impure 


abominations; and they scoff at us who fear God as silly dotards, and hugely exalt them- 
selves, calling themselves perfect, and the elect seed.”” 
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inal apostle, stating the true Christian faith and ethic against this 
system of error and wickedness, As early as Simon Magus the germ of 
this antinomianism appears, (see our note Acts viii, 9,) and our John, 
indeed, there personally encountered it in Simon himself, and so was 
prepared for his present work. The work was mainly done in this 
First Epistle. How the apostle prosecuted the war, both in his private 
letters and his apostolic circuits, we ascertain by his two lesser epis- 
tles. His last words are found in his seven apocalyptic letters to the 
seven Asiatic Churches; and, indeed, the whole Apocalypse is a sequel 
to the Epistles, being a grand unfolding of the antichrist of St. John’s 
day, (the elemental “ many antichrists” of 1 John ii, 18,) in its stupen- 
dous developments in future history down to the final consummation. 

In the midst of this atmosphere of doctrinal and ethical heresy, the 
purpose of our apostle in this epistle is to state the true doctrine and 
morale of Christ, both positively, in itself, and negatively, in its antag- 
onism to surrounding error. And unless the antagonistic as well as 
positive phase be recognised, the reader will not take the full force, 
and sometimes not the true meaning, of the apostle’s words. It is 
now quite customary, we think absurdly so, for commentators to say 
that John had “no polemic purpose” in this epistle. But certainly 
in stating the positive truth he seldom forgets to defy tlie counter 
untruth, and even to fasten a trenchant epithet upon its utterer. The 
word. lie or liar occurs, as verb or noun, eight times in five chapters. 
The bad sayings of opponents, as we enumerate them, are quoted 
and condemned nine times. Then he expressly tells us, ‘These 
things have I written concerning them that seduce you;” and he soon 
after adds, in regard to an important statement, ‘‘ Let no man deceive 
you.” The opening paragraph is a bold assertion of his own original 
authority, and from beginning to end, we may say, there is a constant 
series of antithetic ideas, issues between the true view and the oppo- 
site error, very intensely stated, and, at first sight, apparently over- 
stated. All this intensity arises not merely from his earnestness in 
behalf of doctrinal and narrative truth, but from the fact that he saw 
that the foundations of all true Christian purity were in the issue, and 
Christianity itself was at stake. 

This great moral battle between Christianity and the heretical cor- 
ruptions that not only threatened to ruin the Church, but showed 
themselves as the deepest degradations of our human nature, is pre- 
sented in the later documents of the New Testament in two stages, 
namely: first, as foreseen and predicted, and, second, as fulfilment of 
these predictions, And this fact serves to fix the relative chronology 
of the two sets of documents. Earliest of the predictions (unless we in- 
clude 2 Thess. ii, 3-9) was Paul’s address to the Milesian elders, (Acts 
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xx, 29;) next, his Epistles to Timothy, (1 Tim. iv, 1-3; 2 Tim. iii, 1-55) 
third, thesecond chapter of Peter’s Second Epistle. The fulfilments are 
found in these three Epistles of John, in Jude, and in Rev. ii, 6, 14-16, 
A due reading of these passages in proper order will ieveal a very 
powerful ‘‘polemic purpose” in the writers, the characters of the moral 
monsters against which young Christianity had to wage a war of exter- 
mination, and the chronological order of the documents which the 
war called out from the Church.’ In regard to these errorists, whether 
Gnostics or Nicolaitans, consult our notes on Acts vi, 5; vill, 9; xi, 19; 
1 Cor. viii, 1; 2 Thess. ii, 7; 1 Tim. iv, 1-8; 2 Tim. vi, 20. 

The appalling quality of these heresies was their threatening the 
foundations of Christian morals, and of all morals, by maintaining 
that there could be a perfect purity of soul in the midst of the most 
abominable practices. The heretics had formed a system that recon- 
ciled the antithesis between sanctity and depravity of life and conduct. 
They taught that a man might be an outrageous violator of law, and yet 
a pure and holy saint. The epistle is, therefore, a defence of Christ- 
ian purity from sin against Gnostic purity in sin. The epistle, then, 
is one great antithesis. The apostle grounds our real purification from 
natural sin by the Spirit of God, through Christ’s most real blood, pro- 
ducing a holiness the absolutely opposite of all sinful practice, the cen- 
ter of which holiness is LovE—a divine love producing a unity between 
a perfectly pure God, a purified Church, and our purified soul; from 
which union with God results an eternal life here, to te perpetuated 
in eternity. 
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INTRODUCTION— 
Authority of the writer as an original witness of the 


Jingra heya) Wayate Wa Okie Anh Ar iiiires Go co nic Seam oee i, 14 
Opening summary of the epistle—Purity through Christ i, 5-10 


I. Tue CHRISTIAN (WHO KNOWETH GOD, VERSE 4) IS ONE WHO CON- 
DEMNS, AND PURIFIES HIMSELF from, SINNING AND SIN; BUT THE 


CLAIMANT TO KNOWING GOD in SIN IS A FALSE PRETENDER... ii, 1-29 
l. For the Christian’s sin of infirmity Christ is a uni- 

Wersal PKOpibraelOMoas ct os sl eehericie aie relateisdersiaie asa ase ii, 12 
2. Yet for the claimant of divine fellowship the test is 

abstinence from all sin............. Sonik aio Sige amare ii, 3-14 
3. So that we are not to love the godless and Peet RS 

WIOLLAR AGE coe prelates eases Brous havehe eae oe Recnees ii, 15-17 
4. Nor accept the antichrists, whose coming marks a 

closingvagels. Seearenanan dose eee Se OAC LE Gist se'se. eee 1 8=19 
5. From which antichristic revolt you may be preserved 

by: the purifyine sunctiomee, 1. acto. sec eee oe li, 20-29 


(Two interludes—verses 7, 8 and 12-14—interposing statements of the 
writer's purpose and feeling.) 
IL OUR REGENERATE SONSHIP—ITS GLORY AND REQUISITE PURITY, IN 


CONTRAST WITH THE (GNOSTIC) FALSE REGENERATION IN IMPURITY _ iii, 1— 
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1. Present and future prospective glory of our sonship iii, 1, 2 
2. Purification from actual sin the test of our sonship.. iii, 3-10 


3. A purification manifested in love to our brother and 


actual benefaction: °c... taser ee eee iii, 11-18 

4, And evidenced to ourselves by assurance through faith 
in Christ and witness of the Spirit given unto us.... iii, 19-24 

III. Tue TEST OF THE ANTICHRISTIC SPIRITS AND FALSE PROPHETS 
GONE EAB ROAD cantrolens) sieve siaein Gin) siarsketens ai ciereaeierel ene aaron Tener Peete iv, 1-21 

1. The three condemnatory tests—non-confession of a 

human Jesus, worldliness, and the not hearing ‘apos- 
tolic testimony... oi. <...nc eicoshguat arene ohciess nesencyecereut ts ere iv, 1-6 

2. The one confirmatory text lawe ihe Yhreetoid love 
between God, the believer, and the brethren........ iv, T- 21 
IV. Power OF THIS REGENERATION THROUGH FAITH IN CHRIST....... v, 1-21 
1. Its effects—love, spontaneous obedience, victory...... v, 1-5 

2. And Christ, divinely attested by the threefold- wit- 
nesses, is supremely worthy of faith........ eA ie © v, 6-10 

3. The results of which faith are eternal life and answered 
DYAY CY, .2. centers eee / SORES ets Oc Mame: eran v, 11=17 


4. Summarizing conclusion, with final admonition...... 
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CHAPTER I. 


Exorp1uM.—The writer’s authority 
as original personal witness, 

1. That— A highly inverted sen- 
tence embracing the three verses. The 
commencing yerb is in the third verse, 
declare we. Of.-this verb the which, 
thrice expressed and once implied in 
the first verse, are the objectives; and 
the true order is this: We declare unto 
you that (real, bodily personality) of 
the Word of life which was from the 
beginning, which .. . heard, which 
...seen, which. ..looked upon, and 
which our hands have handled. The 
reason why St. John uses the neuter 
that which, (which might as well 
have been the English compound rela- 
tive what,) instead of the masculine him 
whom, is because the heretics questioned 
not that he, Christ, really appeared, but 
questioned his nature. He was, they 
said, a docetic, incorporeal phantom; 
or the Jesus was a mere man upon 
whom the superhuman Christ de- 
scended and rested. From the be- 
ginning—This phrase, in application 
to his readers, St. John uses in ii, 
7, 13, 24; iii, 11 of the beginning of 
the preaching of the gospel; but in 
iii, 8 of an ante-mundane beginning of 

tan, And so here we have the same 
agamundane beginning as in the first 
verse of St. John’s Gospel, where see 
notes. The same is the ante-mundane 
existence of the “Son” in Heb. i, 3, 
where see notes. We—John and the 
other apostles. St John’s we (verse 3) 
includes himself personally, and all the 
aposties representatively, whose office 


which we have seen with our eyes 
bwhich we have looked upon, and 
cour hands have handled, of the 





1.16; chap. 4. 14.—c Luke 24, 39; John 20. 27. 





it was to be witnesses of what Jesus 
said, and did,and was. Note on Luke 
i, 2. We, apostles, are original au- 
thorities; whereas the heretics are 
strangers, basing their speculations on 
third or fourth hand testimonies, sup- 
plemented by their own fancies. And 
as we saw his miracles, heard his own 
account of himself, and handled his 
very physical body, so our account is 
original and ultimate, the first and 
last word. Have—The Greek uses 
the perfect tense of the first two verbs, 
have heard and have seen; but the 
aorist, without the have, of looked 
upon and handled. This is a sig- 
nificant change of tense, Jost in our 
English translation. It indicates that 
the apostles are persons who have 
seen and have heard, and that re- 
mains in its effect the permanent fact. 
But they also specifically and at the 
moment looked upon, that is, contem- 
plated and deeply studied, the inner na- 
ture, and also felt, so as to deeply cog- 
nize the bodily substance of the Lord. 
This specialty is increased from the 
fact that the first was done with our 
bodily eyes, and in no dream, and the 
last with our hands, the surest in- 
struments of touch. Though he was 
from the beginning, and was truly 
the Word of life, he submitted him- 
self to our most bodily perceptions that 
we might most surely declare his de- 
terminate personality. Of—This prep- 
osition does not here represent, as usu- 
ally, the Greek genitive, but the prep- 
osition 7egz, in the sense of pertaining 
or belonging to; as in Luke xxii, 37: 
Phil. i, 27; Col. iv, 8. The Word of 
life—That Word whose property was 
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Word of life; 2 (For ‘the life 
was manifested, and we have 
seen if, fand bear witness, &and 
show unto you that eternal life, 
hwhich was with the Father, and 
was manifested untous;) 8 'That 
which we have seen and heard de- 





I. JOUN. 





A. Dee: 
clare we unto you, that ye also 
may have fellowship with us: and 
truly «our fellowship is with the 
Father, and with his Son Jesus 
Christ. 4 And these things write 
we unto you, 'that your joy may 
be full. 





_ d@John 1, 4; 11. 25; 14. 6.—e1 Tim. 3. 16; chap. 
3, 5.—/ Acts 2, 32.—g Chap. 5. 20.—/John 1. 


1, 2.—~ Acts 4. 20.—z John 17. 21; 1 Cor. 1. 3° 
chap. 2, 24.—/ John 15, 11; 16, 24; 2 John 12. 





life so essentially that he truly called 
himself “the Life.” ‘In him was life; 
and the life was the light of men.” 
John i, 4, where see notes. These 
first three verses are an essential 
reference to John’s Gospel, especial- 
‘ly its first four verses. They evince 
that both Epistle and Gospel were by 
the same author; and John truly 
bases the doctrines of this Epistle 
upon the facts and declarations of the 
Gospel. 

2. For—St. John interrupts him- 
self with this parenthesis to guard us 
against supposing, for a moment, that 
his material phrases overlook the true 
eternal spiritual nature of Christ. He 
holds that the apostles handled that 
eternal Word, existing even from the 
beginning, when they touched his bod- 
ily person. Word of life, I say, for 
that essential life which he originally 
was became corporeally realized in him 
to whom we bear witness. That eter- 
nal life—A life which has neither be- 
ginning of existence nor end. And 
this light was so manifested that we 
saw it and touched it as a human per- 
son. With the Father—Just as in 
Johni, 1, the “Word” was ‘with God.” 

3. That which... seen... heard 
declare we—St. Johnresumes thecon- 
nexion interrupted by the parenthesis 
by britiging down and repeating that 
which of verse 1, to make them the 
objective of declare. It should be 
noted how earnestly and persistently 
he repeats the evidence of his senses 
in perfectly knowing Jesus. This is 
because he makes that absolute ocular 
and tactual ascertainment of Jesus 
the foundation of his authority for the 
announcements of doctrine in this 
epistle.~ Standing on this foundation 


as al original bodily witness, he will | other method is a fatal falsehood. 





not argue, prove, and refute by a se- 
ries of logical inferences; but he will 
declare—will dogmatically pronounce 
—what the truth in Jesusis. He pro- 
nounces because he knows. Unto 
you— Primarily, the public mind of 
Ephesus; inferentially, the whole 
Christian world, and the whole world 
that should be Christian. Fellow- 
ship— That is, communion, common 
participation. It is a life that we 
declare, and the purpose of our de- 
claring is, that the universal you may 
be common sharers in that life. Our 
fellowship is with the Father, and 
...Christ—The receiver of the wit- 
ness shares not barely the truth, but 
the mystical participation of a com- 
mon life with God and Jesus. The 
nature of that communion, and how it 
is allowed and retained, and how the 
opposite sin and error are to be avoid- 
ed, are the sum total of this epistle. 

4, Soy...full— And the object of 
so certifying his readers of this glori- 
ous truth is their joy. If all doubt is 
removed, and they know on his au- 
thority from Christ himself that this 
fellowship with God is a reality, a 
joy full and inspiring will fill their 
hearts and strengthen their souls for 
all goodness. 

A preliminary summary of the 
entire epistle, 5-10. 

Our apostle now summarizes the 
substance of his message or efistle, 
by unfolding the true Christian doc- 
trine of purity from sin in opposition 
to the errorists’ theory of purity jn sin. 
God is absolute purity, and the only 
method of coming into oneness with 
his purity is, by absolute confession 
of sins, repentance, the atonement, the 
pardon, and the sanctification. Every 
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& ™This then is the message 
which we have heard of him, and 
declare unto you, that "God is 
light, and in him is no darkness at 
all. © If we say that we have 
fellowship with him, and walk in 
darkness, P we lie, and do not the 


truth: '% But if we walk in the 
light, as he is in the light, we 
have fellowship one with another, 
and %the blood of Jesus Christ 
his Son cleanseth us from all sin. 
S ‘If we say that we have no 
sin, we deceive ourselves, ‘and the 








m Chap. 3. 11.—n John 1. 9; 8.12; 9.5; 12. 
35, 36.—o 2 Cor. 6. 14; chap. 2. 4.—p John 8, 
44, 55; 1 Tim, 4. 2.—gq1 Cor. 6, 11; Eph. 1.7; 





5. This. ..message—Mlessage is 
tne noun of which declare, or an- 
nounce, in verse 3, is the verb, and in- 
cludes the entire doctrine of the epistle. 
Heard...and declare from Christ un- 
to you. God is light—As perfect uni- 
versal truth and purity; yet not uni- 
versal so but that there is an opposite 
darkness. Yet the darkness is not 
in him, but is the perfect reverse of 
him. ‘Truth and falsehood, love and 
malignity, light and darkness, are the 
intensest possible opposites. They 
may mix, but cannot be identified. 

6. If we say —The errorists who 
say this are never, in this epistle, far 
out of John’s sight. Thrice in this 
brief swmmary does he allude to them 
with an if we say. Fellowship with 
him...walk in darkness—The vital 
lieresy of the errorists; claiming that 
divine communion is perfectly com- 
~ patible with wicked conduct; profess- 
ing that they “know God,” and are 
thereby relieved from all obligation 
to do right. We lie—It is a guilty 
error, not a mere mistake. We say 
it in order to claim holiness, and yet in- 
dulge in sin. Do not—Practise not. 
The truth—The moral truth of the 
divine commandments reproduced in 
the gospel. 

{, Walk in the light—A beautiful 
image of a true and holy life. It 
in:plies purity, truth, transparency ; 
and all these are as light, identified in 
thought with the blessed nature and 
substance of God himself. Fellowship 
—I, we, and God have a common fel- 
lowship and threefold oneness in this 
onecommonlight. Weare all light uni- 
ficd. Biood...cleanseth—We must 
beware of the great error of making 
this wonderful image of being washed 
and cleansed in the blood of Jesus a lit- 


Heb. 9. 143 1 Pet. 1.19; chap. 2.2; Rev. 1. << 
rl Kin. 8 46; 2 Chr. 6. 36; Job 9. 2; 15, 145 25.45 
Prov. 20. 9; Eccl. 7. 20; Jas. 3. 2,——s Chap. 2. 4, 





erality. There is no vat of actual 
blood into which our bodies or souls 
are plunged. And there is no literal 
cleansing. This glowing imagery so 
reigns in parts of the New Testament, 
especially in John’s writings, as well as 
in our sermons and hymns, that many 
Christians pass their whole lives with- 
out once looking through the figure 
into the literal. They are thence lia- 
ble to be deceived by arguments based 
on the figure which have no -base in 
the literal. This figure simply means, 
Jirst, that our sins are, upon our faith, 
forgiven us on account of the death 
of Christ; and, second, that the Holy 
Spirit being given in consequence of 
that death, does, in the completeness 
of that work, so strengthen and ener- 
gize our moral and spiritual powers 
that we are able to reject temptation 
and avoid sin; and just in the measure 
and fulness of that power in exercise 
is the entireness of our sanctification. 
When that divinely-bestowed power is 
complete, the sanctification is entire. 
But it is to be noted, that while our 
pardon is immediate from Christ's 
blood, our sanctification is mediate 
through the Spirit purchased by his 
blood. We are justified by Christ; we 
are sanctified by the Spirit. AI] sin 
—That is, from all guilt and practice 
of sin, not from all sinward liability 
or tendency, so but that apostasy is 
possible. 

8. If we say—As the Nicolaitans (or 
antinomian Gnostics) do. See notes-on 
Rey. ii, 15, and Introduction to this 
epistle. Have no sin—Whither we 
say by denying we have done wrong, 
or by affirming that no wrong we com- 
mit is sin. Deceive ourselves—We 
are not merely mistuken or deceived, 
but we are also our own deceivers, 
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truth is not in us. 9 ‘If we con- 
fess our sins, he is faithful and 





t Psa. 32. 5; Prov. 28. 13, 





We are the deccived and deceivers in 
one. We have the misfortune to be 
mistaken, and the guilt of framing the 
deception by which we mistake. The 
truth—-It is not said that there is not 
truth in us, for all men have some 
truth. But the divine truth of pure 
fellowship with God through Christ 
is not in us, the only truth by which 
we are saved. Huther and Alford 
maintain that this saying, we have no 
sin, refers even to the true Christian. 
But, 1. Surely of a Christian who is by 
forgiveness freed from all guilt of sin, 
and by sanctification cleansed from all 
unrighteousness, it may be truly said 
in an evangelical sense that he has no 
sin. God imputes to him no sin. And 
to say that such a non-imputation to 
the Christian of sin makes God a liar, 
is, to say the least, very severe lan- 
guage. 2. Very plainly, the apostle is 
showing how the sinner may come 
into fellowship with the divine light. 
He tells such sinner that it is not by 
denying his sins, but by confessing 
them, that he can become right. The 
deceive ourselves refers to the man, 
therefore, before justification. 3. But 
in truth, the four instances in this chap- 
ter of if we say, are quotations of the 
language of Nicolaitan antinomians, 
who maintained that however bad their 
conduct they were still sinless. 

9. If—In verse 7 St. John, begin- 
ning with the final result of unity 
with the divine light, ends with the 
instrument by which that unity is ac- 
complished, namely, Christ. He now 
states the condition, once for all, by 
which that instrumentality becomes 
available, namely, reliant confession of 
our sins in view of the blood. That 
is, the flinging ourselves as confessed 
sinners upon Christ and his propitia- 
tion for pardon and purity. Confess 
our sins—Confess not only that we 
have done wrong, but that all our 
wrong-doings are sins. St. John, in 
specifying the faith-condition of salva- 
tion, emphasizes confession, because the 


just to forgive us owr sins, ana to 
"cleanse us from all unrighteous- 





w Verse 7: Psa, 51. 2. 


uttered denial of sins, even though 
they committed misdeeds, was the fa- 
tal error of his opponents. That zon- 
fession, however, includes a faita in 
view of the atonement and justifica- 
tion for which the confession is made. 
And this faith-confession, it must nev- 
er be forgotten, underlies this whole 
epistle, as it does the whole gospel. 
He—God; who is the pardoner of 
sins, as Christ is the mediator of the 
pardon. Faithful—As having prom- 
ised. No confessor need ever doubt 
the divine trueness. Or, we may say 
that pardon, justification, as the inva- 
riable sequent of true faith-confession, 
is the law of God’s spiritual kingdom, 
and to it he will be faithful. Just— 
But-in what sense can God be called 
just in forgiving the confessor? Not, 
certainly, because justice requires that 
a transgressor should be forgiven be- 
cause he is penitent. No human or 
divine law holds a guilty man to be- 
come innocent because he repents. 
Indeed, true repentance acknowledges 
the permanent justice of penalty. 
God is called just in forgiving in this 
passage because the atonement makes 
satisfaction, so that God can be “just, 
and the justifier of him which beliey- 
eth in Jesus.” Rom. iii, 26. Alford 
is strenuous in maintaining that such 
an idea does not fairly lie in the pres- 
ent current of thought. But Huther 
well remarks, that “God punishes as 
just, but he also blesses ag just, and, 
indeed, the aim of realizing his king- 
dom is, that he should assign yie 
tory to goodness over badness.” For- 
give — Forgiveness holds the trans- 
gressor constructively as if he had 
never sinned, so far as penalty is con- 
cerned. Sins—Transgressions of God’s 
law in thought, word, or act, as well 
as those permanent states of mind vol- 
untarily retained adverse to the law. 
These are pardoned in our justification. 
Cleanse us — Under the image that 
unrighteousness (that is, an inward 
preference for that which violates the 
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ness. 40 If we say that we have 
not sinned, we make him a liar, 
and his word is net in us. 








law) is an impurity impregnating our 
heing, the blood, through the Spirit, 
is said to cleanse the impurity away. 
By the Spirit, that is, the love of God 
is poured into the soul, and the love 
of the wiawful.is neutralized by the 
power of that holy affection. Yet our 
free agency for sin, our sensitivities 
to temptation, our need of vigilant 
exertion of power over sin, our capa- 
bilities of apostasy, are never removed 
until we attain paradise. 

The distinction between the forgive 
and the cleanse should be carefully 
retained. Forgiveness removes guilt 
and penalty for past sins; sanctilica- 
tion inspires to future sinlessness. 
One looks back, and the other looks 
forward. One says, ‘ Thy sins be for- 
given thee;” the other says, ‘Go, sin 
no more.” <A father may forgive a 
wicked son, and the son remain as 
wicked as before. But when our heav- 
enly Father pardons us, he breathes 
into our hearts a spirit of obedience, 
which, if we obey, we never need in- 
eur his displeasure. 

10. This concluding verse is added, 
as parallel and completing to verse 8, 
in order to emphasize thé fact that 
not only is the denial of sin as a state, 
but of sin as an actual commission 
and practice in the past, flagrantly 
false. Have not sinned—The apply- 
ing this to the Christian (as Alford 
and Huther) is, as above on verse 8, 
clearly erroneous. If the supposition 
be that the Christian says, I have not 
sinned since my conversion, no scn- 
sible Christian ever said that, and the 
admonition is absurd. If it be, I have 
not sinned in a particular case, it may 
be true. Clearly, John is laying the 
foundation of conversion of sinners to 
Christ in deep confession of sin both 
of character and act. Make him a 
liar—For both the universal condem- 
nation of men and their universal re- 
demption through Christ, is based upon 
the assumption that all men, of full 
responsible age and powers, have 
sinned. 

Vou. V.—17 


CHAPTER II. 
Y little children, these things 
write I unto you, that ye sin 





CHAPTER If. 

J. THE TEST OF THE TRUE CHRISTIAN 
Gxostic, OR ONE “WHO KNOWETS 
Gop,” (verse 3,) IS HIS CONDEMNATION 
OF, AND- SEPARATION FROM, SINNING 
AND SIN; THE GNOSTIC CLALMANT TO 
‘A TRUE KNOWLEDGE OF GOu IN SIN 18 
A FALSE PRETENDER, 1-29. 

1. For the Christian’s sin of in- 
firmity Christ is a universal pro- 
pitiation, 1, 2. 

1. My little children — This is 
John’s opening appellative for his en- 
tire audience on rising to speak ; or, 
rather, commencing to write. Though 
a celebs, (but see note on 2 John 13,) as 
tradition generally affirms, lie is a pater- 
nal model. To the venerable age of our 
apostle his audience at Hphesus, al- 
though fathers, young men, and chil- 
dren (verse 13) in comparison with 
each other, were all children, little 
children, grandchildren. [lence the 
tradition that his last preaching words 
in old age were, “ Little children, love 
one another.” See our vol. ii, p. 225. 
These things — Bengel refers these 
things to what follows, Grotius to 
the preceding, while most commenta- 
tors refer it to the last verses, 8-10. 
But as we view 5-10 to be a suinmary 
of all the epistle following, we refer it 
to both the past and the following, 
both being the same. Sin not—The 
main aim of the epistle being to show 
the incompatibility of sinning as un 
actual practice, or sin as a permanent 
state, with the divine fellowship or 
communion. And—Rather, yet. If—- 
So liable is even the Christian to trans- 
gression that provision must be made 
for its occurrence. Any man—Among 
you; and so, inferentially, among man- 
kind. Sin—JIn spite of his general 
purpose and rule of life to live above 
sin. The difference between the sin of 
the Christian and that of the Gnostic 
is, that the former is struggled against, 
condemned, and repented of by the 
man, while the latter is freely in- 
dulyed, and maintained as right aud 
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not. Andif any man sin, ? we have 
an advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous: 2 And *he 
is the propitiation for our sins: 











a@Romans & 34; 1 Timothy 2. 5; Hebrews 
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and not for ours only, but “also for 
the sins of the whole world. 

8 And hereby we do know that 
we know him, if we keep his com- 


5.18; chapter 1.7; 4. 10.—eJobn 1, 29; 4. 42; 
ll. 51, 52; chapter 4. 14. 





suitable to be practised in the future. 
An advocate— An attorney, or re- 
sponsible speaker for us in court. The 
term implies that the man is now a 


culprit on trial before the Father for |. 


Lis sin, and Christ is his lawyer to 
_ plead for him. The image is borrowed 
from Roman law, no such officer as 
an advocate being known to the Old 
Testament. When brought under the 
Romans, the Jews and other con- 
quered peoples were obliged to engage 
Roman lawyers to plead their cases. 
Such an advocate was Tertullus, in 
Acts xxiv, 1, where see notes, The 
Greck word here for advocate is zap- 
«xAntoc, paraclete, a word applied, in 
its original sense of consoler or “‘com- 
forter,” to the Holy Spirit. The right- 
eous—The sinless One, who, having 
no transgressions of his own, is able 
to plead with just influence before the 
court of the Most Holy, where we 
dare not ourselves appear. 

2. Ours only... whole world—The 
heart of our apostle is too expansive 
to limit the grace of the Redeemer to 
a select number. Christ is a race Re- 
deemer, a world-Saviour. The inter- 
pretation that strives against langnage 
so rich to force a limit upon it, dis- 
honours Christ and dishonours itself. 
Sueh is the perversity of Calvin’s 
words quoted disapprovingly by Al- 
ford: “Under all he does not com- 
prehend reprobates; but designates 
those who are yet to believe and who 
are seattered through the various re- 
gions of the world.” Such a meaning 
of the word world has no instance in 
Scripture; for the word is more apt 
to be used, especially by John, to sig- 
nify the world of unbelievers, In 
fact, the very purpose of John here 
is, to deny and repudiate a limited 
atonement. Beautiful and true are 
the words of Bengel: “So wide as 
sin extends does the propitiation ex- 
tend.” 





2. Yet for the claimant of the 
divine purity the test is absti- 
nence from all sinning, 3-14. 


It might at first be supposed that a 
ready advocate and propitiation for 
the believer’s sins might furnish easy 
license for sin. And separating that 
fact from its proper conditions, one 
may abuse it for antinomianism. St. 
Paul met the same objection, that we 
may abound in sin that the grace of 
propitiation may abound, in the same 
way as John does here. Rom. vi, 1, 
where see notes. - Our adherence to 
Christ is incompatible with a purpose 
to abound in sin. 

3. We know him—The Gnostics®™ 
claimed to know God, and thereby 
to be free to all bodily sin. See note 
on 2 Thess. ii, 7. * But the criterion of 
a true Christian Gnostic is his keep- 
ing God’s commandments. The char- 
acter of the other sort of Gnostic is 
sharply pronounced in next verse. 
This knowing him is deeper than a 
mere historical perception of him. It 
requires that we should know that 
we know him, by knowing that it 
makes us keep his commandments. 
Tt is a knowledge which descends 
from the head into the heart, ard runs 
along the nerves and muscles, making 
us think, and feel, and act rightly. Ben- 
gel notices the climax in the three 
verses 4-6 expressed in know, in him, 
and abide in him. These tl:roe te 
designates beautifully as cognition, 
communion, and constaney. No other 
know him has any saving value—but 
the contrary. The more we know 
him without this test, the more our 
condemnation. In the verses previ- 
ous to the first ¢nterlude (verse 7) the 
sinlessness of the true Gnostic is des- 
ignated as keeping commandments; 
in verses before the second interlude 
(verse 12) under the images of love 
and light. 
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mandments. 4 ¢He that saith, I 
know him, and keepeth not his 
commandments, ®is a liar, and the 
truthisnotinhim. 6 But fwhoso 
keepeth his word, in him verily is 
the love of God perfected: "here- 
by know we that we are in him. 
6 ‘He that saith he abideth in him 
Fought himself also so to walk, 








ad Chip. 1. 6; 4. 20.—e Chap. 1. 8.— f John 
(4. 21, 23.—g Chap. 4. 12—A Chap. 4, 13.—— 
i Jul 15. 4, 4. 

4. He that saith—Note on i, 6. 
John has the antagonist, as usual, in 
view. He affirms the positive truth, 
and negatives the counter untruth. I 
know him— And know that I am 
safe in transgression either through 
him or without him. A liar—A 
guilty falsifier of the very foundation 
of redemption, that he may indulge in 
breaking the divine commandments. 
The truth—Note on i, 8. 

5. But—Returning to the affirma- 
tive in earnest repetition, with empha- 
sis on verily and know. Keepeth 
—By not only remembering, but obey- 
ing. Love of God perfected — By 
being brought into full force and ac- 
tion. Perfected—In the same degree 
that it is effective in making us keep 
his word. Hereby — Referring to 
keepeth his word. Know we—We 
do most completely know that we 
kknow...him, or (what is the same 
thing, and more) are in him. In him 
—In Christ, by communion, and there- 
by in God. 

6. Abideth—The summit of the 
grades, know him; in him, and abid- 
ethin him. This abiding is Christian 
perseverance — reverse of apostasy. 
He walked—The word he has thus 
far in the paragraph been the Greek 
cbtoc; here it is exetvoc. From this 
change Alford infers that the lirst re- 
fers to God, (note on verse 3,) and 
this last to Christ. But both refer to 
Christ; the former as our divine ad- 
vocate and propitiation before the 
Father in heaven, (verses 1, 2,) the 
latter to the man Jesus as he walked 
on earth for our example. 

q. First interlude. Twice in this 
chapter St. John interrupts the cur- 
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even as he walked. 7 Brethren, 
1T write no new commandment 


unto you, but an old command- 
ment ™which'ye had from the be- 
ginning. The old commandment 
is the word which ye have heard 
from the beginning. § Again,"a 
new commandment I write unto 
you, which thing is true in him 





k& Matt. 11. 29; John 13. 15;_1 Peter 2. 21,— 
22 John 5.——m Chap. 3. 11; 2John 6.—n John 
13. 34; 15. 12. 


rent of thonght in order to express 
the personal purpose and fecling of his 
writing. Other writers would have 
done this at the introduction; but he 
has begun with the full propounding 
of his subject, and his personal refer- 
ences come in parenthetically by the 
way. This interlude meets the objec- 
tion that his doctrine is a novelty. 
The commandment is not, as somo 
think, simply the law of brotherly 
love, (though verses 10, 11 show that 
to be included,) but the entire preced- 
ing injunction of 3-6, requiring our 
knowing and abiding in our great pro- 
pitiation—that is, in the divine fellow- 
ship and perfect love summarized in 
i, 6, 7. This was no new command- 
ment; indecd, they had heard it from 
the beginning; that is, from the first 
announcement of Christ’s gospel to 
them. This newly delivered injune- 
tion is the same old word they had 
ever heard, even from the beginning 
of their Christian knowledge. 

8. Again—That is, under another 
view of the subject, the command- 
ment is new. It is, on opposite sides, 
at the same time both old and new. 
Kyen when first preached. through 
Christ it was old, both :s a natural 
and eternal divine obligation, and as 
a record in the Hebrew revelation; 
and it was new by the revelation 
of our example, propitiation, and ad- 
vocate, Jesus Christ; and this new- 
ness ig a true thing both in the Christ 
and in the believer—in him and in 
you. It is true in Christ as unfold- 
ing a new force in the law of lave; itis 
true in you as being pledged ‘by your 
interest in the propitiation (verse 2) 
to perfect obedience to, aid oneness 
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and in you: °hecause the darkness 
is past, and Pthe true light now 
shineth. 9% 2He that saith he is 
in the light, and hateth his broth- 
er, is in darkness even until now. 
£0 *He that loveth his brother 
abideth in the light, and ‘there 
is none ‘occasion of stumbling 
in hime 2 But he that hateth 
his brother is in darkness, and 


eth not whither he goeth, because 
that darkness hath blinded his eyes. 
22 I write unto you, little chil- 
dren, because "your sins are for- 
given you for his name’s sake. 
13 I write unto you, fathers, be- 
cause ye have known him * that is 
from the beginning. I write unto 
you, * young men, because ye have 
overcome the w icked one. I write 











‘walketh in darkness, and know-|unto you, little children, because 
oRom, 13. Mier Eph, 5.8; 1 Thess. 5, 5,8.— 1Greek, re —+t John 12. 35.—w Luke 
John 1. 9; 2. 35.—91 Cor. Sig, 272 Pet. | 24, 4,7: Acts 4, 12; 10. 43: Be 38; chap. 1. 7 

fa. metre th Ve —' Chap. 3 . 14.8 2 Pet. @ Chap. 1, 1.—'Joel 2. 28; Zech. 9. Pia ‘Rtas 

with, Christ. The darkness once | verse 1, means our apostle’s entire au- 


shading that law of love is past by 
this revelation of Christ; and the true 
light now shineth by which the force 
of that law, or commandment, is 
made luminous. The old command- 
ment is, therefore, a new one. 

9. The verses 9-11 are a resumption 
of the thread of thought from verse 6, 
after the parenthetic 7, 8. In the 
light—Namely, the true light of the 
last verse, Jesus the propitiator. It is 
under the imagery of light and dark- 
ness, now, (in 9-11,)that the antithesis 
between the Christian and the errorist 
is presented. The light is the emblem 
of truth and purity blended in one; 
the darkness is the unity of error 
and sin. Hateth his brother— His 
brother, in the various degrees in 
which that title can be applica to his 
fellow-man. Love of various degrees 
and kinds is due to the brother in 
each sense, as fellow-believer, as child 
of the same human parent, as child of 
the same all-Father. As John is ex- 
pounding the fellowship of the be- 
liever with Christ and God, it is in the 
first sense that the word brother is 
here primarily used. In darkness— 
Destitute of the divine light and love. 
He is spiritually dark and cold. Until 
now—llow much soever he may have 
professed to be in the light. 

10, 11, restate strongly the antith- 
esis between fraternal love and ha- 
tred; presenting it as the prominent 
test of our moral condition, 

12-14. Second interlude. See note, 
verse 7, Little children here, as in 


dience. And the use of the term seems 
to have suggested forthwith the pur- 
pose of addressing the three ages—fa- 
thers, middle-aged, and youths—and by 
way of emphasis he goes over the triad 
twice. The little children of verse 12- 
is a different word from the little chil- 
dren, or youths, of verses 13 and 18. 

12. I write—T am writing. While 
I write, my mind surveys your differ- 
ent ages of natural and Christian life 
blended in one. Sins are forgiven 
—The entire Church is addressed on 
the common basis of being justified 
Christians. 

13. Fathers—Some of them, per- 
haps, remembered when Paul and 
Apollos first preached in Ephesus. 
Known...beginning— When Kphesus 
first received the Gospel. As if this 
were of itself enough, he repeats pre- 
cisely the same words to the fathers 
in the second triad in the next verse. 
Young men—Thus the three ages 
must be held to cover the whole f life. 
The Greek word extends to forty years 
of life and over. But an old man, 
like our apostle, makes his youngers 
younger than they are, and these 
young men were doubtless young 
until they became old. The term 
would be rightly understood of mid- 
dle-age. Because—To each age he 
gives its suited motto. In next triad 
the young men have a fuller certifi- 
cate. They are strong, are firm and 
permanent, have overcome the devil. 
They may not be reposing in their 
laurels, like the fathers, but they are 
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ye have known the Father. U4 I] abideth in you, and ye have over- 


have written unto you, fathers, be- 
cause ye have known him that is 
from the beginning. I have writ- 
ten unto you, young men, because 
* ye are strong, and the word of God 


\@ Eph. 6. 10.—y Rom. 12. 2. 


robust, and are in fact victors in their 
still enduring battle. Little children 
— Youths would seem to be too old a 
term to be equivalent to the Greek, 
unless we remember the above-named 
habit of the aged man. The word is 
plainly intended to cover all less than 
the young, or rather middle-aged, men. 
And both here and in ver. 18 the knowl- 
edge imputed to them is too high for 
a mere child. Known the Fiather— 
Namely, the divine Father of all; who 
is truly known through Jesus Christ. 
They were the true Gnostics. 

14. Have written—Rather, Iwrote. 
A change of tense from the.I write of 
the last verse. Yet the meaning is 
probably about the same. The epis- 
tolary aorist tense assumed the stand- 
point of the reading of the epistle, as 
if saying, while you read this, know 
that I wrote thus and so. Neverthe- 
less this past tense may be more em- 
phatic than the present. The third 
address of this triad little children 
occurs in ver. 18, where suitable mat- 
ter occurring reminds the apostle that 
they should be addressed. 





3. So that we must not love a god- 
less and evanescent world, 15-1'7. 


This self-purification involves a 
withdrawal of our fellowship from 
the world in its impure conditions, 

. 15. Love—Resuniption of the topic 
of love from verse 11. To that verse 
John had impressively taught us to 
love our brother; he will now teach 
us what not to love. The world— 
There are aspects in which the world 
should be loved. 1. With a love of 
affection which desires its well-being 
not only as a whole, but for the beings 
that inhabit it, Even “God so loved 
the world;” and so requires us to 
love; and this includes the love of 
our brother in verses 3-14. 2. We 
are to love in duc degree the enjoy- 





come the wicked one. 

45 ¥ Love not the world, neither 
the things that are in the world. 
2If any man love the world, the 
love of the Father is not in him. 


2Matt. 6. 24; Gal 1.10; James 4, 4 


ments which God has provided for 
our rational natures. We may enjoy 
life as a scene of duties, mercies, and 
gracious gifts of God. Yet are we 
so to enjoy as to not love it in any 
superiority over, or competition with, 
that better world for which it is our 
preparatory. He who enjoys this 
world in accordance with a constant 
faith in a higher and holy world to 
come “makes the best of both worlds.” 
A two-fold happiness makes him both 
fearless and doubly cheerful. But 
there are three aspects in which the 
world is not to be loved. 1. Asama- 
terial solid residence it is under di- 
vine reprobation, and is vanishing and 
doomed, and if we bury ourselves in 
its materialities we are liable to be 
doomed with it. 2. As amass of un- 
regcnerate beings, to whom, however 
we may wish well, yet, we know that 
it “lieth in wickedness,” and must 
not sympathize with its unregeneracy. 
3. As a mass of depravities and errors, 
of immoralities and false doctrines, 
there is a world of thought and char- 
acter for which we must have no 
moral approving love. These are un- 
folded in the triad of the next verse. 
In these aspects the love of the 
world is incompatible with the love 
of the Father. The errorist may be- 
lieve that his lawless appetites for the 
world are at one with the Father; 
the Christian knows better. Of these 
three the first is most properly the 
world. Love of the Father—The 
word F'ather here, as in verse 1, desig- 
nates God the Father in his relation to 
the Son, and so as head of the system of 
salvation. The love of the F'ather 
is, then, our love for God as the prime 
source of our salvation, the author of 
the blessed heaven, the Father of 
Christ. It is the love inspired by the 
Spirit in consequence of our fuith in 
Christ. 
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#6 For all that zs in the world, 
the lust of the flesh, *and the lust 
of the eyes, and the pride of life, 
is not of the Father, but is of the 
world. &% And *the world pass- 


a Eccles, 5. 11.—01 Cor. 7. 81; James 1. 10; 





eth away, and the lust thereof: 
but he that doeth the will of God 
abideth for ever. 

18 © Little children, ‘it isthe last 
time: and as ye have heard that 





4, 14; 1 Pet. 1. 24. —c John 21. 5.—d Heb. 1. 2. _ 





16. All that is in the world—lIn 
this world, as beheld by faith in the 
light of the better world, the follow- 
jug three classes of things compre- 
hend all. Lust—In the Greck the 
term is capable of designating a good 
desire; butit derives from the context 
a bad sense. Our desires are all good 
when fixed in the right uegree on the 
right thing. When fixed upon wrong 
objects, or in excessive degree on right 
objects, our desires become lust. Lust 
of the flesh—That is, lust proceeding 
from our animal appetites, alimentary 
and sexual. Rightly regulated, these 

appetites are right; unregulated, they 
are lusts. Of the eyes—Inordinate 
desires for getting all our eyes can 
see; the lawless indulgence of the 
possessory desires; greed for wealth, 
prompting to overreaching, to breach 
of trust, to gambling, plunder, and 
robbery. Pride of life—Tawdry love 
of display, selfish ambition for rank, 
power, and governmental conquest. 
To draw the line where the proper 
use of worldly things is divided from 
its abuse is a most important office of 
Christian ethics. Not of the Father 
—Who has made a better world for us, 
and makes it ours through his Son. 
Of the world—In contrast with his 
high and holy world, wherein dwell- 
eth righteousness. 

17. Passeth away—lIt is transito- 
ry. Itpasseth away from the grasp 
of earth’s successive and dying gen- 
erations. Its fashions and phases, 
its crises and epochs, are perpetually 
undergoing changes and revolutions. 
Lust thereof—Our pursuits and pas- 
sions are as transitory as the world 
—neither ig worthy so much excite- 
ment. ‘Tranquil Christian life, fixing 
its eye on a heavenly future, ready for 
suffering or duty or enjoyments as this 
brief scene requires, and just as ready 
to leave at any moment, is safest and 
far the happiest. It is thus we can 


make the best of both worlds. Abid- 
eth forever—In this changing state 
of things every thing goes under save 
the man of God. The wicked go 
down to everlasting death; the ob- 
jects of human lust perish and go 
into other forms; the earth will dis- 
solve, the sun be extinguished, but he 
that doeth the will of God abideth 
forever. Most ample reason is here 
against love of the world. 


4. Nor must we accept the many 
antichrists whose coming marks 
the closing age, 18, 19. 


18. Little children—The third in 
the second triad of ages, commenced 
but unfinished in verse 14. It ‘now 
occurs because our apostle is about to 
mention a last time through which 
the younger portion of his audience 
will have passed and beheld its results. 
The last time—Literally, a last hour. 
It is in the Greek without the defi- 
nite article, like similar phrases in 
1 Tim. iv, 1, 2 Tim. iii, 1, (where see 
notes,) which indicate @ closing period, 
(uamely, of the apostolic age,) rather 
than the close of eartlly time. The 
absence of the article does not, apart 
from the context, fully prove that the 
reference is not to the second advent; 
for in 1 Pet. i, 5 the second advent is 
unquestionably designated as a final 
period, and in Jude 18, it is called a last 
time. The second advent is of course 
a last hour, but a last hour is with ro 
certainty the second advent Sce note 
on 2 Peter iii, 3. It is by the context 
that the phrase here is fixed to mean 
a last hour rather than the last hour. 
A last hour bears the same relation to 
the last hour that the many element- 
al antichrists bear to the antichrist. 
Just as these many antichrists were 
typical of our tinal antichrist, of whom 
the readers had heard, so this last hour 
was typical of that last day of which 
they had learned. To make St. John 
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*antichrist shall come, ‘even now 


e2 Thess, 2. 3, &c. ; 2 Pet. 2.1; chap. 4. 3, 


say the close of the world is attested 
by the presence of the antichrist be- 
cause there are now many antichrists 
is to make him reason inconsequently. 
These typical antichrists can only be 
adduced to prove a typical last hour. 
Hvther incorrectly makes the apostle 
intimate that the many antichrists 
preceded the antichrist as immediate 
forerunner; but there is no reference 
in any word of the apostle to time, 
but to the relative character. Just so 
St. Paul declares that ‘the mystery 
of iniquity doth already work;” that 
is, the moral elements of the ‘“‘man of 
sin” were now seminally existing in 
secret. Important on the antichrist 
and his time are our notes on Acts 
viii, 9; vi, 5; 2 Thess. ii, 1-12; 1 Tim. 
iy, 1-4. The error of Huther, Alford, 
and many others, in applying this last 
time to the second advent ought, we 
should suppose, to have been prevented 
by Paul’s express warning to the 
Thessalonians that such language did 
not imply Christ’s near approach; as 
well as St. Peter’s caution in 2 Peter 
iii, 8. See our Supplementary Note 
at close of Matt. xxv. At the ap- 
proaching close of his life our apostle 
suw that the withdrawal of his fellow 
apostles from this scene of things 
was the close of a historical cycle, and 
the development of the errorists fore- 
told by Saint Paul had already ap- 
proached; so that the hour was typi- 
cal of that last period before the rise 
of antichrist, who precedes the last 
advent. It was just equivalent to St. 
Paul’s predictive phrase, addressed to 
this same Ephesus, ‘‘after my depar- 
ture,” where these very many anti- 
christs are foretold. To this we may 
perhaps add Grotius’s solution, that the 
last hour indicated the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the Jewish state. For 
although the destruction of Jerusalem 
was no organic part of the framework 
of the kingdom of God, and probably 
had past at the time this was written, 
yet it did. as predicted by Christ, coin- 
cide with and characterize as one ele- 
went tle closing apostolic cycle. See 








are there many antichrists; where- 
F Matt, 24. 5, 24; 2 John 7. 


quotation from Hegesippus in note on 
1 Tim. iv, 1. We have heard—St 
Paul early “told” the Thessalonians. 
2 Thessalonians ii, 5. Antichrist— 
An epithet used by St. John alone, 
here and 22; iv, 3; 2 John 7. The 
word is rightly interpreted by Hutner. 
as “not simply the enemy of Christ, 
but the opposition-Christ; that is, 
the enemy of Christ whv, under the 
lying guise of Christ, endeavours to 
destroy the work of Christ.” The 
fundamental mark of this antichrist 
St. John twice declares to be the de- 
nial that Christ was “flesh,” iv, 3, and 
2 John 7. And this was based on 
that assumption of the inherent evil 
of matter, which forbade marriage 
among the Gnostics, and which ap- 
pears at the present day in the cclib- 
acy of the pope and his immense army 
of priests throughout the world, and 
in the promulgation of the dogma of 
the immaculate conception of Mary, 
Huther is clear as to the identity of 
John’s antichrist with Saint Paul’s. 
“Rightly have almost all commenta- 
tors understood that John under- 
stands under this enemy the same.ag 
Paul describes, 2 Thess. ii, 3, ete. 
The points which appear in the pic- 
ture of Paul, and those in the explana- 
tions of John, so coincide and answer 
to each other that there need be no 
doubt about it. According to both, 
the manifestation discloses itself in 
the Church by an exodus from it; for 
John says, (verse 19,) the antichrists 
went out from us, and Paul (verse 3) 
speaks of a revealed, and a falling 
away. Both describe him as a God- 
opposing evil nature. Paul figures 
him as the man of sin, the lawless: 
John as the spirit of antichrist, in 
antithesis to the spirit of God; and 
says of the antichrists who are ani- 
mated by him that they are of the 
world. Both characterize him as a 
liar who strives to make the lie vic- 
torious-over the trith. Both repre- 
sent that he appears in the last time 
before tle second advent of Christ. 
Tuen, also, if the name a@ntichrish 
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by we know £ that it is the last time. 
19 >They went out from us, but 
they were not of us; for‘if they had 
een of us, they would no deudt have 
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continued with us: but they went 
out, * that they might be made man- 
ifest that they were not all of us. 

20 But 'ye have an unction 





g1 Tim, 4. 1; 2 Tim, 3. 1.—~A Deut, 13, 13; 
Psa. 41. 9; Acts 20. 30.—7? Matt. 24. 244; John 





‘aytixptozoc¢, is not strictly synony- 
mous with the anti-lying, 6 avrixei- 
povog yet even this poimt in Paul’s 
picture is so significant as to show 
how striking John’s naming of the 
enemy is. And when Paul describes 
the man of sin as showing himself 
that he is God, he clearly implies 
that spurious incarnation of God which 
the very name of antichrist implies.” 
And we may add, as Huther does not, 
that as St. Paul (2 Thess. ii, 2) ex- 
pressly writes to show that he does 
not mean that cither the man of sin 
or the day of Christ is really near at 
hand, so St. John does not mean by 
his last time and many antichrists 
that the second advent will be in his 
day. Many antichrists—last time 
—As the antichrist identifies THE 
last time, so the many antichrists 
identify a last time. 

19. St. Jou new proeceds to declare 
that these Nicolaitans, or Gnostics, 
were not so much apostates as origi- 
nal hereties, at heart discordant with 
the Church from the very first. So 
Simon Magus, an original juggler and 
false doctrinary, entered the Christian 
body without ever being a Christian; 
and though he went out formally from 
the Christian body, he did not aposta- 
tize from Christ, for he was never a 
Christian. They—The antichrists. 
Went out from us—They made open 
exodus from the Christian body. Not 
of us—Not of the true body of Christ 
in doctrine or heart. ‘They were Ma- 
guses, who inserted themselves in the 
Church, yet holding Christ to be a 
phantasm. If they had been— If 
they had truly known and loved 
Christ. Have continued with us 
— The cause of their secession could 
not then have existed. Loving God 
and loving the brethren, they would 
have loved the communion of the 
Church, and rejoiced to remain in the 
Christian body. But—Their ‘exodus 


6. 37; 10. 28,29; 2 Tim, 2. 19.——#1 Cor. il. 19, 
—/2 Cor. 1. 21; Heb. 1.9; verse 27, 


was no loss to the Church, but a good 
providence. That-—It was graciously 
designed. Manifest—Their exposure 
would relieve the Church of all re- 
sponsibility for their false doctrines 
and unbecoming lives. They were 
not all of us—Truer rendering, that 
not all (among us) @re (truly) of us. 
It becomes a clear case that itbere 
are some among us for whose prin- 
ciples and conduct the true gospel 
is irresponsible. Alford, following 
Diisterdieck, has an elaborate disserta- 
tion on the passage, as if it had some 
bearing on the question of the neces- 
sary final perseverance of all true be- 
lievers. He writes as if the apostle 
assumed a universal law in the king- 
dom of God, that a man once converted 
always continues a saved man. But 
St. John’s word continued refers not 
to continuing a Christian, but to the 
remaining in the Church if you are a 
Christian. It does not say, or assume, 
that all Christians will forever stay 
Christians; but-that it may be assumed, 
when we know nothing to the contrary, 
that these men would have remained in 
the Church if they had been, andas long 
as they were, Christians. Why not? 
5. The purifying unction wil 
preserve you from uniting with 
the antichristic revolt, 20-29. 
20. But—Rather, «ai, and. It con- 
nects with continued, and proceeds 
to show how his readers may con- 
tinue m the eatholic body; namely, by 
unction of the Spirit; by using their 
perfect knowledge of the true apos- 
tolie doctrine; and by a firm deter- 
mination of the will to abide. Une- 
tion—A chrism or anointing oil. The 
anointing with oil in the dry climate of 
the east is a means of bodily health 
and comfort. Hence the anointing-oil 
became a symbol of divine benediction. 
In this view, not only in ancient Is- 
rael, but even in ancient Heypt, the 
anointing ceremony was used in in- 
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from the Holy One, and “ye know 
all things. 2H I have not written 
unto you because ye know not.ihe 
truth, but because ye know it, 
and that no lie is of the truth. 
22 ° Who is a liar but he that de- 
nieth that Jesus is the Christ? 
He is antichrist, that denieth the 
Father and the Son. 28 ? Who- 
soever denieth the Son, the same 
hath not the Father: but the that 
acknowledgeth the Son hath the 





m Mark 1. 24; Acts 3 14.—n John 10. 4, 5; 
14, 26; 16. 18; ver. 27.-—0 Chap. 4.3; 2 John 7. 
p John 15. 23; 2 John 9.—+v Jolin 14, 7, 9, 10; 


ducting kings and priests into their 
sacred office. Compare Ixod. xl, 15; 
Num. iii, 3; Judges ix, 8, 15; 1 Sam. 
iol6s x 1 1 Kings i, 34,39.) The 
Lord’s anointed” was, indeed, the 
king’s title. The word Christ signifies 
anvinted, as chrism signifies the oil or 
the anointment. Note on Matt. i, 1. 
Aud here the unction, or chris, is 
used in contrast to the antichrists, wlio 
left Christ and became antichrists, be- 
cause they had no such sanctifying 
chrism. Know all things—dJi, the 
whole doctrine of Christ; missing 
which the antichrists revolted. 

21. Not written—His epistle does 
not presuppose any doubt of their 
knowledge, but.is an expression of his 
confidence in their adherence. No 
lie—Like the denial of the reality of 
Christ’s person, and the claim to be 
pure while wallowing in sin. Jolin 
had none of the modern delicacy that 
hesitates to call a lie a lie, any more 
than to call a murder a murder, Is of 
the system of apostolic truth. From 
his own knowledge (note i, 1) our 
apostle knew that to deny our Lord’s 
fiesh and body was a historic fiction, 
to which Christian truth was abso- 
Jutely opposite. 

22. A liar—Rather, the liar; or, as 
Wesley, more pointedly, that liar. Je- 
sus is the Christ—The errorists, who 
believed matter the source of all evil, 
denied that the material bodily Jesus 
was the real Christ, and affirmed that 
the Christ descended upon him at 
baptism. Hence the trinity was doc- 
trinally disorganized. The antichrist 
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Father also. 24 Let that there- 
fore abide in you, ‘which ye have 
heard from the beginning. If that 
which ye have heard from the be- 
ginning shall remain in you, ‘ye 
also shall continue in the Son, and 
in the Father. 25 'And this is 
the promise that he hath promised 
us, even eternal life. 26 These 
things have I. written unto you 
"concerning them that seduce you. 
27 But Ythe anointing which ye 





chap. 4, 15.——7 2 John 6.—s John 14. 23; chap, 
1, 3.—7 John 17. 3; chap. 1.2; 5, 11.—w Chap. 
3.7; 2 John 7.— Verse 20, 

of that last time, therefore, really de- 
nied the F'ather and the Son. 

23. Hath not the Father — The 
medium of our divine approach to the 
Father, namely, the Son, is by them 
removed, and they, alas! have not the 
Father. All the blessings of the gra- 
cious system, pardon of sin, the ehrism 
from the Holy One, and the assurance 
of salvation descending from the Fa- 
ther by the Son upon us, are forfeited. 

24. Let that—'The sure apostolic 
tradition. Note oni, 1. The true his- 
toric doctrine of the real, genuine Je- 
sus Christ you have heard from us, 
the apostles, who were his chosen wit- 
nesses. You have that truth enriched 
by the chrism of the Holy One. Let 
it...abide in you — Otherwise you 
will become antichrists, and abandon 
the apostolic body. Heard from the 
beginning—lIt came from Christ him- 
self; whereas the Nicolaitan dogma 
came from Simon Magus or from Nich- 
olas the deacon. Note on Acts vi, 5. 
If—Here is the dread alternative of 
perseverance or apostasy ; which, your 
own free will must decide. 

25. Eternal life—The final and end- 
less blessing coming down upon the 
faithful from the Father through the 
Son. Their attaining it depends upon 
the abide, verse 24. 

26. These... written — Reviewing 
from verse 20. Them that seduce 
you—The deniers of the bodily Jesus. 

27. But every thing depends upon 
our retaining this ehrism, this true 
anointing. As long ws we possess 
the holy chrism we will adhere to the 
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have received of him abideth in 
you, and “ye need not that any 
man teach you: but as the same 
anointing *teacheth you of all 
things, and is truth, and is no lie, 
and even as it hath taught you, 
ye shall abide in ?him. 28 And 
now, little children, abide in him; 
that, ,when he shall appear, we 
may have confidence, 7and not be 
ashamed before him at his coming. 





w Jer, 31. 33, 34; Heb. 8. 10, 11.—a Johan 
te e i 16. 18; verse 20,—2Or, i¢.—-y Chap- 
er 3. 2. ; 





29 «If ye know that he is right- 
eous, *ye know that. “every one 
that doeth righteousness is born 
of him. 


CHAPTER III. 


EHOLD, what manner of love 
the Father hath bestowed upon 
us, that *we should be called the 
sons of God: therefore the world 
knoweth us not, ‘because it knew 


2Chap. 4. 17,—-a@ Acts 22. 14.—3 Or, knov 
ere Chap, 8. 7, 10.—a John 1, 12.—0 John 
15. 18, 19: 16, 3: 17, 95. 





holy Christ. It is the rich assurance 
of the testifying and sanctifying Spirit 
that insures against apostatizing to the 
fellowship of them that seduce you. 
It gives you a reality of assurance that 
ve need no teachers. According as 
you firmly retain that ye shall (rather, 
will, the simple future) abide in him. 

28. Abide in him—LWarnest and re- 
peated exhortation to that determina- 
tion of their own free will which God 
will not overrule to their perseverance, 
and without which they will aposta- 
tize. "When he shall (will) appear 
— Literally, Jf he will appear. x- 
pressing no doubt of his own, though 
doubted and contradicted by the er- 
rorists. At his coming—Whenever 
that unknown event shall take place. 

29. He—The Holy One of ver. 20, 
God the Father. Born of him—Ts, 
by the chrism of the Holy One, so 
conformed to his image as to become 
his son, the younger brother of Christ. 
This verse properly belongs to the 
next chapter. 


CHAPTER III. 


TI. OUR REGENERATION AND SONSHIP 
—ITS GLORY AND REQUISITE PURITY IN 
CONTRAST WITH THE FALSE (GNOSTIC) 
REGENERATION IN IMPURITY, 1-24. 

1. Present and possible prospec- 
tive glory of our regenerate son- 
ship, 1, 2. 

The Nicoluitans taught that the re- 
geuerate man might so “know God” 
as to deliver his material body over to 
all liceutious indulgence and yet re- 


main pure. Our apostle now declares 
that to be anti-Christianity. True re- 
generation is not purity zm sin, but 
purity from sin. On the contrary, be- 
tween regeneration and sin there is 
an absolute opposition. And to ex- 
hibit the two in strong contrast is the 
purpose of this chapter. One belongs 
to the realm of God, of Christ, of 
righteousness, of heaven; the other 
belongs to the realm of Satan, of un- 
righteousness, of destruction. 

1. Behold—As if a new vision of the 
glory of our sonship, present and future, 
beamed on the apostle’s sight. IMan- 
ner—Styleor nature. Not only is that 
love wonderful in amount, but it is 
most extraordinary in quality, working 
a strangely glorious transformation in 
and of us. Of love—He bcholds that 
sonship in the full glory of its source, 
the divine love. Called—In the dia- 
lect of God, of heaven, and, therefore, 
of truth, Sons — Literally, children. 
We were once generated as children of 
nature; we are regenerated as children 
of God. But this regencration is ag 
yet in commencement; is sccret within 
us until its revelation in the resurrec- 
tion, when the transformation will be 
complete and all-glorious. And our 
being divinely so-called is an acknowl- 
edgment of our sonship by the Father, 
who thereby adopts us as his and 
gives us the spirit of adoption, erying, 
Abba! Father! To this, the best read- 
ing, add, and we are. That is, not only 
are we so called, but we truly are 
the children of God. Therefore cor- 
responds to because, indicating thut 
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him not. 2% Beloved, «now are 
- we the sons of God, and 4it doth 
not yet appear what we = shall 
be: but we know that, when he 
shall appear, ¢we shall be like 


elsa, 56.5; Rom. 8 15; Gal. 3. 26; 4.6; chap. 
6. 1.— d Rom. 8. 18; 2 Cor. 4, 17.—e Rom. 8. 29; 














him; ‘for we shall see him as 
he is. 

3 ®And every man that hath 
this hope in him purifieth himself, 


even as he is pure. 4 Whosoever 





1 Cor. 15, 49; Phil. 3. 21; Col. 3. 4.—/ Job 19, 26; 
Matt. 5. 8; 2 Cor. 5. 8.—g Chap. 4. 17. 





the latter clause, knew him not, 
gives the reason for knoweth us not. 
Knoweth us not—The Christian looks 
like anybody else; no gleam of divine 
glory gives token of his divine nobil- 
ity to the eye of the world. Knew 
him not—Kven the Nicolaitan Gnos- 
tic, who so calls himself—that is, a 
knower, because he “knows God ”— 
knew him not, and so recognises not 
us as his children. 

2. Now... yet— Contrast of the 
humble present with the transcendent 
future. Are—lmphatic; true, in spite 
of the oecultness of our sonship and 
non-recognition by the world. Even 
what we shall be, dues but very 
dimly appear. But at tle resurrection, 
as Paul says, a “glory shall be re- 
‘vealed in'us.” And then will be “the 
manifestation of the sons of God.” 
Rom. viii, 18,19. Like him... see 
him as he is—From the certainty that 
we shall see him as he is, we know 
that... we shall be like him; for itis 
only like natures that truly realize cach 
other. The brute can realize man only 
just so far as he resembles man; and 
man can realize spirit only just so far 
as he is like spirit; and the human can 
see God only so far as it is like him. 
If, therefore, when the limitations of 
flesh are flung off, and our “spiritual 
body” of the resurrection shall be such 
as to be no limitation at all, we see 
him as he is, then it is certain that 
we shall be most perfectly like 
him. Or, conversely, our sceing him 
as he is may cause us to become more 
and more like him. Gazing upon beau- 
tiful models the soul becomes beauti- 
fied: our characters are formed by 
imitating improving examples. By 
realizing the divine beauty we become 
divinely perfected. If we see him as 
he is, we know that we shall be con- 
stantly made to become like him. See 
note on 2 Cor. iii, 18. 








Regeneration, as a term, does not 
appear in Scripture, but it is expressed 
in all such phrases as born or begotten 
of God. It is that work of the Holy 
Spirit by which, immediately upon 
our repentance and faith, (which are 
preceded by the convicting and ena- 
bling influences of the Spirit,) the love 
of God and the Christian graces spring 
up in the soul. The first spark of 
divine love is the spark of spiritual 
life—the spark of an everlasting life; 
which, if preserved within the soul, 
will advauce until it works out the res- 
urrectiou glory. 


2. Purification from actual sin the 
test of our sonship, 3-10. 


3. And—Even in our humble state 
the very hope inspires every man to 
purify himself, aspiring even now to 
a divine likeness. Purifieth himself 
—Outwardly, by abstaining from the 
external acts of sin; inwardly, by cul- 
tivating the grace of the sanctifying 
Spirit within us. He—God. If our 
faith holds to an impure God above 
us, we are indeed abandoned to im- 
purity; but if the divine holiness is 
ever our standard of character, then 
we aspire to the high and holy. 

4, Whosoever—Our apostle turns 
now. from the regenerate to the trans- 
gressor. And verse 7 fully shows 
that he is dealing with transgressors 
who denied the true nature cf sin, 
Committeth — Practiseth, as a con- 
tinuous present tense, and referring to 
the open act. To those who deny that 
misdeeds of the body are sin, he re- 
plies by unflinchingly subjecting their 
deeds to the law, with all its con- 
demnatory power of penalty. The 
law — The law of eternal rectitude, 
which is the divine law, also,(verse11,) 
of love. The bodily deeds of a Nico- 
laitan can plead no exemption from 
that law or its sentence. Sin... 
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committeth sin transgresseth also 
the law: for “sin is the transgres- 
sion of the law. & And ye know 
ithat he was manifested «to take 
away our sins; and !in him is no 
sin. 6 Whosoever abideth in him 
sinneth not: 
hath not seen him, neither known 
him. 7% Little children, "let no 
man deceive you: °he that doeth 








h Rom, 4. 155; gy Lanemer Acie 1 
k1sa, 53. 5, 6, Ul Tim. 1, 15: aes 1. Ae 9, 26% 
1 Pet. 2. 94-72 Cor. 5. 21; eb. 39. 28; 
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transgression... law—A sin and a 
transgression of the law are one and 
the same thing, so that the act at 
variance with the law is sin, and 
liable to all the condemnation of sin, 
or violated divine law. 

5. Ye know—By the old apostolic 
teaching from Christ himself, that so 
far is our Christianity from admit- 
ting that transgression is consistent 
with regeneration, he was manifested 
for this very purpose, to take away 
our sins—our violations of law— 
whether in single act or permanent 
state. No sin—Hither of act or char- 
acter. Ile violated not God’s law, but 
was in perfeet conformity to it, 

6. Abideth in him—Chiist, who is 
viewed here as the embodiment of his 
own atonement and doctrine; and to 
abide in him is to live in the full em- 
bodiment therein of our own being. 
Seen him— By the divine spiritual 
vision; asin John xiv, 7,9; 3John 11. 
Known him—Become experimentally 
acquainted with him. The English 
perfect teuse seems to the reader to 
deny that if a man now sins he ever 
possessed religion. “If he has lost 
it, he never had it.” But, as Alford 
well shows, the Greek perfect much 
more strongly emphasizes the present 
time than the English, and even some- 
times loses the reference to the past 
and expresses the present only. We 
may add that Ezekiel (xxxiii, 13,) de- 
elares of the apostate that “all his 
righteousnesses shall not be remem- 
bered.” To the divine recognition he 
never has been righteous, just as 
(Ezck, xxxiii, 16) to the divine eye the 
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righteousness is righteous, even as 
he is righteous. Ss P He that com- 
mitteth sin is of the devil; for 
the devil sinneth from the begin- 
ning. For this purpose the Son 
of God was manifested, 2 that he 
might destroy the works of the 
devil. 9 *™Whosoever is born of 
God doth not commit sin; for ‘his 
seed remaineth in him: and he 


nChap. 2. 26.—o Ezek. 18. 5-9; Rom. 2. 13% 
chap. 2. 29.—p Matt.13. 38; John ae Gen. 
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convert to righteousness has never 
beenasinner. In truth, lowevei, John 
has no reference to an apostate; he is 
only strongly emphasizing the blind- 
ness of the sinner to Christ. 

7. Let no man deceive you—An 
earnest warning against the Nicolaitan 
doctrinaries who taught that holiness 
is consistent with licentious deeds and 
open wicked life. Doeth—The con- 
tinuous present. Not he that merely 
once doeth, but who permanentiy 
practiseth righteousness is right- 
eous. There is no righteousness in 
the man that doeth not righteous- 
ness. By their fruits shall ye know 
them. 

8. Committeth sin—The opposite 
of doeth righteousness in previous 
verse, and both are in the continuous 
present tense, referring not to single 
subordinate acts, but to predominant 
practice. Of the devil—The practiser 
of sin is nota justified Christian, but 
a sinner, and is of the devil. Sinneth 
—The continuous present again; the 
devil sinneth from the beginning, 
even to the ending. Destroy---Not 
matter as the essence of sin, but 
the actual works of the devil, per- 
formed in his own person and through 
his agents. This does not mean ‘to 
abolish the penalty of sin, which is a 
work of divine justice. 

9. Elis (God’s) seed—The regener- 
ate vital principle divinely implanted 
remaineth as a permanent though 
not irremovable element in him. This 
definition of the seed accords essen- 
tially with the various definitions 
given by most commentators. So 
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God. 10 In this the children of 
God are manifest, and the chil- 
dren of the devil: ‘whosoever do- 
eth not righteousness is not of 
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cannot sin, because he is born of | God, "neither he that loveth not 


his brother. 

Al For ‘this is the ? message 
that ye heard from the beginning, 
“that we should love one another. 





. tChap, 2. 29.—w Chap. 4, &—v Chap. 1.5; 
2. 7.—1 Or, commandment. 
Luther, “natura spiritualis,” spiritual 
birth-nature; De Wette, “the power 
of the divine life;” Braune, “ the spirit 
of God.” Alford less happily refers it 
to “the divine word of truth.” While 
the fixed purpose of faith abides he 
cannot sin, or be a regular sinner, 
any more than ice can bear caloric, for 
the two things are incompatible. The 
falsely regenerate Nicolaitan can gross- 
ly and continuously sin, and retain his 
pseudo-regeneration; but the truly re- 
generate cannot practise sin, because 
he is genuinely born of God; and 
while so, sin-practice is for him an 
incompatibility, not a volitional impos- 
sibility. Those who press the terms 
of this text to prove the infallible per- 
severance of all regencrate persons 
must accept them in their full literal- 
ity: and then they will prove, not 
only certainty of not apostatizing, but 
an inecapability to even sin, an_impec- 
cability in the regenerate. Nor can 
the text prove the sinlessness of mere- 
ly the entirely sanctified, or the class 
of “perfect Christians,” for the predi- 
cates are affirmed of all that are born 

of God. 

If the words prove that a regenerate 
person cannot become a sinner, then 
Romans viii, 7 proves that no carnally 
minded man can ever become subject 
to the law of God; for the same word 
for cannot is there used. See our note. 

Alford, Wordsworth, and others re- 
mark here again the import of the 
Greek perfect tense as having the 
foree of a present; which, indeed, is 
well expressed in our English transla- 
tion is born. The Greek aorist would 
be was born, and Alford remarks point- 
edly that in practice the force of the 
pertect in Christian life is sadly apt to 
degenerate from the is to the was; the 
former expressing present regencrate 
life, in which to practice sin is impos- 
sible; the latter the departed vitality, 








w John 13. 84; 15. 125 verse 28; chap. 4. 7, 21; 
2 John d. 





in which the impossible has become 
easy. 

The verb sin, in Heb. x, 26, clearly 
means to become a sinner, in opposi- 
tion to being a Christian. In this 
chapter, (verse 8,) sinneth is in the 
continuous present, and means perma- 
nently practises sin. See note on vy, 18, 
But the true meaning is simply this: 
The Gnostic, in his false regenera- 
tion, can consistently live in the prac- 
tice of sin; but a Christian cannot 
practice sin, for as a Christian he re- 
tains a regenerate principle incom- 
patible with sin. He cannot practica 
sin and stay a Christian. 

Wordsworth gives a pertinent pas- 
sage from Ignatius, who was born 
before St. John’s death. ‘Let no one 
deceive you. They who are carnal 
cannot do the things that are spirit- 
ual; nor can they who are spiritual 
do the things that are carnal. Faith 
cannot do the works of unbelief, nor 
ean unbelief do the works of faith. 
The works which ye do in the flesh 
are spiritual, because ye work all your 
work in Jesus Christ.” — I@nartus, 
Ep. ad Eph. viii. 

10. This ... manifest — The open, 
manifest difference between the two is 
their moral conduct. Loveth not— 
Guarding against the idea that it is 
the action of the body alone that con- 
stitutes the test, and including the act 
of the soul as living. 


4. This purification is manifest- 
ed in love to our brother and in 
actual benefaction, 11-18. 


11. The message... from the be- 
ginning—The original announcement 
by Christ was the law of love. 

12. Not as Cain—Who is a model 
to avoid. And Cain and Abel are 
types of the world and the brethren 
through 12-16. Cain is selected, appar 
rently, from association of the idea, 
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22 Not as *Cain, who was of that 
wicked one, and slew his brother. 
- And wherefore slew he him? Be- 
cause his own works were evil and 
his brother’s righteous. U8 Mar- 
vel not, my brethren, if ¥ the world 
hate you. 14 7 We know that we 
w Gen, 4, 4,8; Heb, 11. 5 Jude 11. rama aa 


15, 18,19; 17.14; 2 ‘fim. 3, 12.—2#Chap, 2. 10. 
—a Chap. 2.9, 11. 








have passed from death unto life, 
because we love the brethren. *He 
that loveth not Ais brother abidethi, 
in death. 185 » Whosoever hateth 
his brother is a murderer: and ye 
know that *no murderer hath eter- 
nal life abiding in him. 16 4 Here- 
d Matt. 5, 21, 22; chap. 4. 20,—cGal. 5. 21 
Re 


Vv. 21, 8. _—“d John 3. 16; 15. 13; Rom, 5. & 
Eph. 5. 2,25; chap. 4. 9, 11. 








moral and bodily, of the word brother; 
and the first two brothers of man- 
kind are presented as types of the two 
classes of mankind. Verse 10 says, 
Love your brother; this verse says, 
Not as Cain who slew his brother, 
being a son of the devil and brother to 
the devil’s children; verse 14 quotes 
love of the brethren as token of our 
sonship; and so the further verses. Of, 
or from that wicked one. But was 
Cain born of the devil? It must be 
remembered that regeneration is a 
tigurative term. When the power of 
the Spirit conforms us more or less to 
the image of God, we are said to be 
born of God, children of God; while 
conformed to the image of Satan, we 
are called children of the devil. The 
old Jewish legends fabled that Cain 
was the physical son of Satan by Eve. 
But his sonship, like our divine son- 
ship, was in fact spiritual. Slew his 
natural, not moral, brother. Evil... 
righteous — The antagonism of sons 
of God and children of the devil was 
the dividing line between them. 

13. Hate you—It is nothing but 
the old antagonism of Cain and Abel. 
You stands as the parallel of Abel; 
the world as the parallel of Cain. 

14. We know—As one of the tests. 
The fraternal love. which Cain wanted 
and Abel possessed, is inherited by 
us; and thus we know we are on 
the side of life and not of death. 
Yet we belong with the good Abel 
not by natural descent; but, hay- 
ing been originally under death, we 
have passed therefrom unto life. 
So that our regeneration is aiso a res- 
urrection. Brethren— This oft-re- 
peated word is used in no narrow, 
bigoted, or partisan sense, but desig- 
nates all who are, with us, the sons of 


God, and hence the universal Church 
of the truly justified. The central 
element of this brotherhood and son- 
ship is a divine love; verily divine 
since God himself is love, and is that 
love within the heart. Hence a con- 
sciousness of that love for the sons is 
proof of love for the common Father, 
God, v, 1; and reciprocally the con- 
sciousness of our love to God is proof 
that we truly love the brethren, the 
sons of God, v, 2. And this is no 
mere shallow emotional love, it is 
realistic, and is embodied in keeping 
God’s commandments, v, 2. Hence 
these brethren are the truly good, 
and actually holy in the world; and 
this love is no gross affection, but 
transcendent and divine. It is a love 
on earth anticipating the love which 
constitutes heaven above. Loveth 
not—As Cain did not. The loveless 
being, uninspired by any divine affec- 
tion, has never made the transition to 
life, but abideth in death. Death— 
The opposite of eternal life in ii, 25, 
as also in verse following. 

15. Hateth... murderer —tIn ap- 
plying so trenchant an epithet as 
murderer, our apostle changes the 
phrase loveth not to hateth. The 
epithet is suggested by the case of 
Cain. Thic positive element of hate is 
initial murder; murder in kind, even 
when not in degree. So the love in 
the following verse is in contrast. 
This hate need only to be developed 
in its own kind to make the actual mur- 

er; justas the element of that love in 
its fulness produces a laying down of 
one’s own life for the brethren. Hate 
is the common element that makes the 
brotherhood of Cain. Thence come 
all the strifes, the murders, the wars 
of our depraved human lifo, 
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by perceive we the love of God, | neither in tongue; but in decd and 


because he laid down his life for 
us: and we ought to lay down our 
lives for the brethren. 2? But 
¢whoso hath this world’s good, and 
seeth his brother have need, and 
shutteth up his bowels of compas- 
sion from him, ‘how dwelleth the 
love of God in him? 418 My little 
children, €let us not love in word, 





eDeut. 15. 7; Luke 3. 11.— Chap. 4. 20.— 
Ezek, 33.31; Rom. 12.9; Eph. 4. 15; James 
2. 15,16; 1 Peter 1. 22. . 


in truth, 

19 And hereby we know that we 
hare of the truth, and shall ? assure 
our hearts before him. 20 ‘For if 
our heart condemn us, God is great- 
er than our heart, and knoweth all 
things. 22 « Beloved, if our heart 
condemn us not, 'then have we 
confidence toward God. 22 And 


A John 18, Pek chapter 1. 8——2Greek, per- 


suade.—Zi | Cor. 4. 4, —k Job 22. 26, —! Heb. 


10. 22; chap. 2, 28. 














16. Of God, as the italics indicate, 
is not in the Greek, and should be 
omitted. He has no antecedent, and 
refers to our true Abel, the unnamed 
Jesus. Between him, the Unnamed, 
and Cain is a solemn contrast; the 
latter exemplifies what hate is in its 
completion, the former the consum- 
mation of love. As hate is the ele- 
ment that murders a brother, so love 
ig the element that would die for a 
brother. 

17. But—Introducing a contrast be- 
tween this consummate love which 
would give life, and that want of love 
which would refuse even the alms 
that would supply a needed livelihood. 
Bowels—The conceptual bodily seat 
of the compassionate affections. How 
—Strong interrogative expression of 
the negative. For since our love of 
our brother and our love of God are 
one element and essence, the exclu- 
sion of one excludes the other. 

18. The man who thus withholds the 
alms may have a theory of benevo- 
lence in his head, and in word, and 
in tongue; but there is none in heart 


or hand. 


4. This love is evidenced to our- 
selves by assurance through faith 
in Christ and witness of the Spirit 
given unto us, 19-24. 


19. Hereby — By our real good- 
doing in deed. Of the truth—Our 
deeds are seal of the truth of our re- 
ligion. So that love and truth iden- 
tify into one, taking external form in 
deeds of goodness. Assure. ..hearts 
—Literally, persuade our hearts; that 
ig, produce in our hearts the persua- 


sion that we are all right before God 
our judge. 

20. If our heart condemn us—As 
not loving our brother in deed and 
in active benefaction to his needs. If 
we are conscious of wrong-doings or 
short-comings. Greater than our 
heart — And his condemnation is 
more terrible, as well as more sure, 
for he knoweth all things, and no 
guilt can escape his inspection, 

21. Condemn us not—Our self- 
complacency may, indeed, deceive us, 
and we may think our heart does not 
condemn when the heart is itself be- 
guiled, While our own hearts con- 
demn us not, the hearts and con- 
sciences of others may_justly con- 
demn us. And in verses 23, 24 is given 
a test by which the assurance of the 
heart is tried. The love which is 
truth must wear the garb of deed and 
fulfilment of his commandments, oth- 
erwise vain is the appeal to our hearts. 
Confidence toward God—We feel 
tle full assurance of sin forgiven, of 
divine acceptance, of blessed commun- 
ion, of a ‘title clear to mansions in 
the skies.” 

22. And—We feel full access in 
prayer. Whatsoever—In this frame 
of sweet accord with God we ask, 
we receive. That spirit of ac- 
cord will, indeed, circumscribe our 
ask within the limits of God’s will 
that we should have. And the Spirit 
grants delightful contentment and res- 
ignation to our lot within that blessed 
sphere. Keep his commandments 
—For without this objective test no 
subjective assurance is genuine. Our 
apostle gives no comfort to a mere 
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m whatsoever we ask, we receive of 
him, because we keep his command- 
ments, "and do those things that are 
pleasing in his sight. 28 °And 
this is his commandment, That we 
should believe on the name of his 
Son Jesus Christ, P and love one an- 
other, 4ashe gave us commandment. 
24 And the that keepeth his com- 
mandments ? dwelleth in him, and 


hein him. And thereby we know 
that he abideth in us, by the Spirit 
which he hath given us. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ELOVED, *believe not every 
spirit, but "try the spirits 
whether they are of God: because 
cmany false prophets are gone out 
into the world. 2 Hereby know 





vv Psa, 54. 153 145, 18, 19; Prov. 15. 29; Jer. 
% 12; Matt. 7. 8; Mark Il. 24; John 14. 13; 
James 5. 16; chapter 5. 14.-— John 8. 29; 
9. 31.——0 John 6. 29; 17. 3.—7 Matt, 22. 39; 
John 13. 34; Eph. 4. 2; 1 Thess. 4. 9; 1 Peter 
4. 8; chapter 4. 21. 





q Chapter 2. 8, 10..—r John 14. 23: 15. 10; 
chapter 4. 12.—s John 17. 21. —¢Rom. 8 9- 
chapter 4. 13.—a Jer. 29. 8; Matt. 24. 4.— 
b1 Cor. 14, 29; 1 Thess. 5. 21; Rev. 2, 2.-—-¢ Matt 
24.5; Acts 20.30; 1 Tim. 4.1; 2 Pet. 2.1; chap 
2.18; 2 John 7. 





emotional self-gratulation which is not 
confirmed by the volitional and active 
keeping and doing the positive com- 
mandments, that is, doing in all re- 
spects what is conscientious and right. 
The old Mosaic decalogue is not re- 
pealed in our behalf. The emotional- 
ism that repeals the commandments 
is antinomianism. 
23. And this—Is the true test of 
emotionalism. A true believe 
and a true love, verified by actual 
performance, negative and positive, of 
the commandment; that is, of all 
duty. 

24. Keepeth his commandments 
—Our apostle is no Nicolaitan, and no 
antinomian: This keeping the com- 
mandments before the eyes of men, 
in the spirit of faith and love, is the 
best profession and showing forth of 
our holiness to the world that we 
can make. And all our state thus at- 
tained we may finally know... by the 
Spirit, the direct testimony given by 
him in our hearts uniting with the 
testimony of our open practical life. 


ali 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE TRYING OF THE ANTICHRISTIC SPIR- 
Its, 1-21. 

1. The three condemnatory tests— 
non-confession of a human Jesus; 
worldliness; the not hearing us, the 
apostolic witnesses, 1-6. 


1. Believe not every spirit—In 
this, the apostolic day of supernatural 
manifestations there are false inspira- 
tions, as well as true. There are de- 





moniac instigations as well as true rey- 
elations. The term Spirit of God, in 
the second verse, shows that by spirits 
are antithetically meant, not merely 
human intellects or personalities, nor 
a temper or disposition of human 
minds. The errors of the errorists are 
referred back to supernatural sources; 
though the word spirits spontancous- 
ly, in verses 2 and 3, becomes a desig- 
nation of the man himself inspired by 
the spirit. So the demoniac of Gadara 
becomes identified with the demon 
possessing him. See notes on Mark y, 
1-20; 2 Thess. ii, 9. False prophets— 
Each possessed by, and identified with, 
his own spirit, and teaching his own 
particular error. Gone out— From 
their chief commissioner, Satan. The 
intensity of John’s feelings in regard to 
these antichristic emissaries appears 
from his reference to the same deceiv- 
ers in his second epistle, verse 7. There 
they have entered into the world, 
and each one is antichrist, and earnest 
warnings are given for a profound 
avoidance of them. 

2. Hereby—First test of a true 
spirit. This test is aimed at the Do- 
cetist, who denied the flesh and body 
of Christ, and made him a phantom. 
Every spirit...of God—tThe apos. 
tle’s language is seemingly sweeping 
Is the spirit that confesses Jesus come 
in the flesh, and yet denies other 
truths, truly of God? Or, as Augustine 
(quoted by Wordsworth) asks: “Arius, 
and Kunomius, and Macedonius, and 
Nestorius, own that Jesus came in the 
flesh; are not they, therefore, of God? 
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ye the Spirit of God: 4 Every spirit 
that confesseth that Jesus Christ 
is come in the flesh is of God: 
8 And “every spirit thit confesseth 
not that Jesus Christ is come in 
the flesh is not of God: and this is 
that spirit of antichrist, whereof 
ye have heard that it should come ; 
and ‘even now already is it in the 


1 Cor. 12. 3; chap. 5. 1.—eChap. 2. 22; 
2 John 7.—/2 Thess. 2.7; chap. 2. 18, 22.— 
g Chap. 5. 4—AJohn 12. 31; 14. 30; 16. 11; 


Yo this Augustine answers: ‘Those 
heresiarchs did not, in fact, confess 
Christ come in the flesh, because, 
whatever they might do in words, they 
in their works denied him, (Titusi, 16.) 
They have not charity because they 
have not unity; ” thatis, unity with the 
Church. Wordsworth gives a different 
answer, which is in effect, that to con- 
fess Christ come in the flesh is to con- 
fess him as Messiah, with all that em- 
braces; namely, his divine atonement 
for our sins. Compare our notes on 
verse 15 andv,1. Perhaps the apostle 
would say, that whatever error Arius 
or other heretic believed, he derived 
from a false spirit; but whatever truth 
he held, as the incarnation of Christ, 
‘came froma good spirit and was of God. 
The spirit, here, is not wholly the man, 
but the inspiration from good or evil in 
theman. But our own view is that the 
apostle is deciding between two claim- 
ans to being of God, the one denying 
and the other affirming that Jesus is 
come in the flesh; and he pronounces 
for the latter. So that of the two sides 
he that confesseth is of God. 

3. Every spirit that confesseth 
not—The Vulgate has this remark- 
able reading of this verse: ‘“ Every 
spirit which separates Jesus is not of 
God.” This alludes to the heresy of 
Cerinthus, the contemporary of John, 
who taught that Jesus was merely 
the son of human parents, but that 
the Christ was an zon, or superhu- 
man being, who descended upon Jesus 
at his baptism; thus separating the 
person of Jesus. It would seem that 
the ancient Greek Church historian, 
Socrates, recognised this reading in an- 
cient manuscripts, as well as Tertul- 
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world. 4 &Ye are of God, little 
children, and have overcome them: 
because greater is he that is in 
you, than "he that is in the world. 
& ‘'They are of the world: there- 
fore speak they of the world, and 
«the world heareth them. 6 We 
are of God: 'he that knoweth God 
heareth us; he that is not of God 


J Cor. 2.12: Eph. 2. 2; 6. 12.——¢John 3. 31.— 
& John. 15. 19; 17. 14.—JZJohn 8. 47; 10. 27 
1 Cor, 14. 37; 2 Cor. 10. 7. 


lian, Irenzeus, and Origen. But all the 
Greek MSS., and all the Versions ex- 
cept the Vulgate, have the present 
reading. That spirit of antichrist— 
The special doctrine of emphatically 
the antichrist, based on the affirmation 
that all evil is identical with matter. 
Should come—Was prophesied as to 
come immediately before the second 
advent. Already is it—See note on 
ii, 18. 

4, Second test of antichristic spirits 
—worldliness. In the contest between 
the Church and the world, they are on 
the world’s side. Have overcome— 
By placing faith in Christ, tle world’s 
eonqueror. Note on v, 4. Them— 
The antichristic spirits, who arc iden- 
tified with the world. He...in you 
—God. In the world—Satan, as its 
inspirer and prince. 

5. Speak they of (rather from) the 
world—Thiey draw their inspiration, 
not from Christ, but from the world- 
spirit; and their doctrines are but the 
expression of the world’s feelings; 
and themselves are the organs of the 
Satan-inspired world. 

6. We—The utterers of the true 
apostolic traditions from Christ him- 
self, as claimed with bold emphasis 
by our St. John in i, 1-3. Hence here 
is the third test of the antichristic 
spirits—the not hearing the true gospec 
history and doctrine, as maintained ana 
declared by St. John and his fellow- 
apostles. Compare similar claim of 
St. Paul, 1 Tim. i, 11-20, with our notes, 
As the apostles were the true chosen 
witnesses and pupils of Jesus, their 
narrative of facts and statements of 
principles are solely authoritative. 
The heretics were outsiders, They 
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heareth not us. Hereby know we 
™the spirit of truth, and the spirit 
of error. 

7 "Beloved, let us love one an- 
other: for love is of God; and 
every one that loveth is born of 
God, and knoweth God. 8 He that 
loveth not, °knoweth not God; 
for PGod is love. 9 1In this was 





m Isa. 8. 20; John 14, 17.——n Chap. 3, 10, 11, 23. 
—o Chap. 2. 4; 3. 6.——p Verse 16.—g John 
8. 1b; Rom, 5. 8; 8. 32; chap. 3. 16. 





took their systems from the spirit of 
the age—the world—mixed them 
with Christian dogma, and undertook 
to palm an unhistorical, unauthentic, 
pseudo-Christianity upon the Church. 


2. The one confirmatory test— 
love. The threefold love between 
God, the believer, and the breth- 
ren, 7-21. 


The one test is love; centered in 
God, 8; and manifested to us in Christ, 
9-11; into which love we come by 
union through faith with Christ and 
God, 12-16; which love may be per- 
fected in us, 17-19; and this divine 
love is love to our fellow-man, 20, 21. 

Our apostle does not argue and rea- 
son out this statement; he affirms it, 
aphoristically and positively, by suc- 
cessive assertions, as one who knows, 
having full original acquaintance with 
Christ himself. His words are dicta; 
the dicta of an authorized, original ox- 
pounder, as being derived from the 
incarnato Original. 

7. Love one another— Namely, 
with that elevated love which desires 
and secks to do everything for the 
happiness of the object loved, both 
temporal and eternal. Our apostle 
here begias with this spirit of love in 
our hearts, and traces it to its fountain, 
God. Knoweth God—Philosophers 
may prove by various arguments the 
being and attributes of God; but it is 
to divine experience we must resort to 
know God as love. Much of good- 
ness appears in nature, but the ful- 
ness of love in God is learned by 
grace alone. 

8. Loveth not, knoweth not God 
—lIt.s tie true heart that truly know- 
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manifested the love of God tow- 
ard us, because that God sent his 
only begotten Son into the world, 
‘that we might live through him, 
10 Herein is love, *not that we 
loved God, but that he loved us, 
and sent his Son ‘to be the propi- 
tiation for our sins. U2 Beloved, 
*if God so loved us, we ought also. 


r Chap, 5. 11.—s John 15. 16; Rom. 5. 8 10; 
Titus 3. 4.—7 Chap. 2. 2,—~w Matt. 18.33; John 
1d. 12, 13; chap. 3. 16. 
eth God. Without that blessed medi- 
una he is, after all, an “unknown God.” 
Itis the pure in heart that “see God.” 
God is love—This blessed truth truly 
realized delivers from all atheism, all 
pessimism, all despondency at the evil 
in the world. When our hearts are 
right all is right. 

9. In this was manifested—The 
kingdom of nature is full of destrue- 
tion: it is in the kingdom of grace 
that God, as love, is manifested, 
and in the kingdom of glory is perfectly 
realized. The infinite and universal 
secret that God is love, rather than 
that God is power, obscured or con- 
cealed in physical nature, is embodied 
in Christ, revealed in his life and 
death, and proclaimed by his gospel. 
Sent his only begotten Son—Not 
only proof of his love, but its incarna- 
tion and embodiment; revealing God’s 
character as love even in nature and 
inall things. Live—Be delivered from ~ 
original non-existence, and enabled to 
live the life of eternal love. 

10. Herein—In this that follows. 
Is love—Love essential and original, 
showing what real love is. We 
loved God—This was not original, 
but secondary and consequent; though 
for us an infinitely important conse 
quence. He loved us—The propi- 
tiation was not needed from want of 
love for usin God the Father; in fact 
it sprang from, and was the expres- 
sion of, his love. The wrath that 
needed to be propitiated was simply 
pure justice in its serenest, divinest 
form, which must be sustained as the 
basis of a moral realm. Propitiation 
—See notes on ii, J; Rom. iii, 25. 

11. Love one another—tThe infi- 
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to love one another. ~1:2 *Noman 
hath seen God at any time. If we 
love one another, God dwelleth in 
us, and “his love is perfected in 
us. ES *Hereby know we that 
we dwell in him, and he in us, 
because he hath given us of his 
Spirit. £4 And Ywe have seen 
and do testify that #the Father 
sent the Son to be the Saviour of 
the world. 15 * Whosoever shall 
confess that Jesus is the Son of 





v Jokn 1. 18; 1 Tim. 6. 16; verse 20.2 Chap. 
2.5; verse 18.—@ John 14. 20; chap, 3, 24.— 
y John 1, 14; chap. 1. 1, 2,——eJoln 3, 17. 





nite consequence noted in our com- 
ment on last verse. God’s original 
love, poured forth through Christ, en- 
velopes us all, and requires that we 
should all be ensphered in one common 
threefold love, with each other and 
with Christ and God. 

12. No man hath seen God— 
Neither with bodily nor mental eye. 
And so we can know him as he is, 
love, only in the light of that circum- 
fused love wherewith we love one 
another and him, to which we attain 
through the divine Propitiator, who 
has reconciled and unified us all in 
love, and through whom God has 
given us his Spirit, affirming him to 
be love. If we love one another 
with divine love, our incapacity to 
ocularly see God is remedied in this 
luminiferous ether of love. 

13. His Spirit—Which is itself at 
once love and light, warming us with 
itself, and showing itself to be of God. 

14. We have seen and do testify 
—This we is mainly the apostles. 
The coming of the Son as seen, bases 
the whole doctrine on historic grounds, 
Saviour of the world—This is his 
universal office. His atonement is 
universal, his salvation is universal, 
limited only in its effects by its being 
rejected by its proper subjects. 

15. Confess—In accordance with our 
testify, inlast verse. Jesus...Son of 
God—Not but that men may barely 
confess this one article and reject 
other truths, and thus be unsaved 
heretics. Our apostle simply gives 
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God, God dwelleth in him, and he 
in God. 16 And we have known 
and believed the love that God 
hath tous. God is love; and he 
that dwelleth in love dwelleth in 
God, and God in him. 8% Herein 
is ?our love made perfect, that 
4wemay have boldness in the day 
of judgment: ¢because as he is, so 
are we in this world. 18 There 
is no fear in love; but perfect love 
casteth out fear: because fear hath 


@ Rom, 10. 9; chap. 4. 1,5.— Ver. 8.—c Ver. 
12; chap. 3. 24. 1 Gr., Love with us.— d Jas, 
2. 13; chap. 2. 28; 3. 19, 21.——e Chap. 3. 3. 











this essential part for the whole tes- 
tify; this being the test question be- 
tween him and the heretics with whom 
he is dealing. Note iv, 2. 

16. Known—Not by direct, literal 
sight of God, (verse 12,) but by con- 
sciousness of his divine love, by which 
we feel that he is love. 

17. Love. ..perfect—It is carricd 
to its proper completion. Boldness 
—Fearlessness. A calm assurance 
that our judge is our friend, and that 
for us there is no condemnation. And 
this boldness is not based on the idea 
that there is no punishment for the 
finally impenitent, but upon the con- 
sciousness, through the spirit of love 
bestowed upon us, that our reconcilia- 
tion with him is perfect. Day of 
judgment. His parousia, or coming. 
See notes on ii, 28; 2 Thess. ii, 2, 8. 
As he is, so are we—Our moral 
conformity in love gives us a trusting 
sympathy. Heis the holy Son of God, 
we, his reconciled children. In this 
world—Kqually opposed to us both. 

18. No fear in love—They are con- 
trary affections. So far as love is 
perfected so far is fear dispersed. 
So Bengel strikingly gives he grades 
of our moral state: “Without fear or 
love; with fear, but without love: 
with both love and fear; with love 
without fear.” Casteth out—The 
stronger and better affection expels 
the weaker and the worse. Fear 
hath torment—And this shows that 
the exclusion of the apostle’s fear 
is not the exclusion of that reverential 
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torment. He that feareth ‘is not 
made perfect in love. 19 We 
love him, because he first loved us. 
20 «If a man say, I love God, and 
hateth his brother, he is a liar: 
for he that loveth not his brother 
whom he hath seen, how can he 
love God whom he hath not 
seen? 28 And ithis command- 
ment have we from him, That he 








F Ver. 12. Chap. 2. 4; 3. 17.—A Ver. 12. — 
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fear which “‘is the beginning of wis- 
dom.” ‘Torment—Sense of guilt and 
dread of penalty. F'eareth —The 
dread of penalty arising from con- 
scious guilt shows us to be not perfect 
in love. We have here, then, some- 
thing of a subjective measure of what 
-is sometimes called ‘‘ Christian perfec- 
tion.” When there exists within our 
hearts the consciousness of the full 
divine acceptance, so complete that we 
have no fear at the thought of meeting 
him at judgment, we may trust that 
our love is perfected. The main- 
- tenance of this consciousness, sus- 
tained and justified by the external 
life, is the highest aim of life. 

19. He first loved us—And thus 
our firm and fearless love has a firm 
andassuring base, his antecedent love. 
God as love is source of all divine 
love in man. That preceding love 
demands our responsive love, and be- 
comes its assurance. 

20. And this love is circumfused 
around us, encompassing our brother. 
Hath seen... hath not seen—We can 
love those we have not seen—our 
invisible benefactors. The Americans 
love Washington. But it is a higher 
effort, depending on faith and not 
sight, to love a person of past history. 
But as said on verse 12, we know 
the unseen God as love only through 
the blessed atmosphere of love encom- 
passing our seen brethren with our- 
selves. Without love to the seen, he is 
aliar who claims to love the unseen 
God. 

21. And this whole doctrine of love 
takes the form of a commandment. 
Not only we may, but we must. It is a 
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who loveth God love his brother 


also. 

CHAPTER V. 
HOSOEVER *believeth that 
>Jesus is the Christ is born 

of God: 4and every one that loveth 
him that begat, loveth him also that 
is begotten of him. 2 By this °we 
know that we love the children of 
God, when we love God, and keep 
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divine invariable law, that the lover of 
God be a lover of his brother. Our 
highest blessedness is our highest 
duty. 


CHAPTER V. 


1. POWER OF THIS REGENERATION 
THROUGH FAITH IN CHRIST, 1—21. 

1. Its effects —love, spontaneous 
obedience, victory, 1-5. 

Becoming sons of God by faith, 
we love the sons of God, and love 
our divine Father’s commandments 
through a world-conquering faith, 1-5. 
The object of our faith—Christ —is 
attested by the threefold reliable tes- 
timony, 6-10. The contents of this 
faith are eternal life, (13,) the answer 
of prayer, (14, 15,) especially for an 
erring brother, (16-18,) and the knowl- 
edge of our unity with the true God, 
in separation from idols, xix, 21. 

1. Whosoever believeth — In or- 
der to a full communion with God in 
Christ, full hearty assent of intellect, 
heart, and will, must be conceded so 
Christ. This faith embraces him as 
Christ, that is, as anointed Son of God, 
with all his offices of propitiator and 
giver of eternal life. Whosoever so 
believeth is born of God. He is child 
of God,as Christ is only-begotten Son 
of God. Loveth...begat...loveth 
... begotten—He that loves the Fa- 
ther loves the Father’s Son, and loves 
the Father’s sons. They are, indeed, 
his brothers by A celestial parentage. 
Our filial love escends to our Father, 
God, and thence comes down upon all 
his sons. And all form one great 
communion of love. 

2. Love the children of...love 
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his commandments. $8 ‘For this 
is the love of God, that we keep 
his commandments: and & his com- 
mandmentsare notgrievous. 4 For 
4 whatsoever is born of God over- 
~ cometh the world: and this is the 
victory that overcometh the world, 
even our faith. & Who is he that 
F John 14. 15, 2, 23; 15. 10; 2 John 6.—9 Mic. 
6 §; Matt. 11, 39,-—/A John 16, 33; chap. 3.9; 4.4. 
God—In iv, 12, (where see note,) our 
love to the brethren proves our love 
to God; while here, reciprocally, our 
love to God proves love to the breth- 
ren. The former goes in the order 
from effect to cause, the latter goes 
from cause to effect. Command- 
ments—The keeping of command- 
ments is the external form and expres- 
sion of our love to God. 

3. Love... commandments — A 
still more explicit identification of love 
with obedience. Not grievous — 
Love loves to obey, The loving heart 
runs eagerly out to service. Love 
makes duty delight. When the cross 
of duty is heavy it is a sigu of feeble 
love. When his commandments are 
grievous, it is because our heart is 
disobedient and our faith is low. We 
are then liable to be conquered by the 
world, and to sin a sin unto death. 

4. This overcoming the world is a 
key-note to John’s apocalypse. Rev. ii, 
7, 11,17, 26. It implies that the hos- 
tile world seeks, both by temptations 
and by persecutions, to seduce or to 
destroy the sons of God. It is faith 
in Christ that causes, and even con- 
stitutes, the victory of the faithful 
over all the hostilities of the world. 
The for commencing this verse indi- 
cates that it gives a reason why his 
commandments (verse 3) are not 
grievous, but joyous. Faith and vic- 
tory render an exultant obedience to 
his commandments a delight. F'aith 
in his leader, and assurance and enjoy- 
ment of victory render the Christian 
soldier joyously obedient to his cap- 
tain’s orders, 

5. Same truth in triumphant and 
personal form, Who—Find the true 
world-conqueror, and tell us who and 
what he is. Believeth— And the 
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overcometh the world, but ‘he that 
believeth that Jesus is the Son of 
God? 

6 This is he that came * by wa- 
ter and blood, even Jesus Christ; 
not by water only, but by water 
and blood. !And it is the Spirit 
that beareth witness, because the 
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secret of his all-conquering strength, 
what is it? Faith. Faith in whom? 
In Jesus as the Son of God, with 
whom all the brethren are conquer- 
ors of the world and winners of 
eternal life. 


2. And Christ, divinely attested 
by the threefold witnesses, is su- 
premely worthy of faith, 6-10. 


6. This. ..Jesus, named in previous 
verse. He that came—For this Jesus 
is truly the great he...that came. 
He was God’s predicted Compr; and 
his coming was the Advent. And 
he came, attested by two tokens 
divinely appointed, namely, water 
and blood. There have been many 
fanciful interpretations of the water 
and blood; but the best commenta- 
tors now agree that the water was 
the water of Christ’s baptism, and the 
blood the propitiating blood of his 
crucifixion, And thus, as Huther 
well notes, the commencement and the 
ending of our Lord’s ministry are sym- 
bolized by these two elements, The 
came, tiercfore, refers not to his birth, 
but to his office and earthly life, which 
are thus one extended coming. Yet John 
uses the past tense came to denote that 
definite historical fact, and not any 
continuous spiritual coming through 
ages. The preposition by should 
rather be through, and the meaning is, 
that he came into manifestation and 
proof as Son of God and Messiah 
through these two attesting tokens, 
Not by water only. ..blood—John 
the Baptist came by water only; not 
also by blood. His water would 
have been of no avail but for the Pro- 
pitiator’s blood. It was the blood 
which, with its divine self-sacrifice by 
the Sufferer, and its power of propitia- 
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Spirit is truth. % For there are 
three that bear record in heaven, 
the Father, ™the Word, and the 
Holy Ghost: "and these three are 
one. 8 And there are three that 
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tion, gave all the value to the water. 
The Greek prepositions here before 
water and blood are neither by nor 
through, but are exprossively changed 
to in with the article: in the water and 
in the blood. Our apostle beholds the 
mystical coming, the coming as of his 
person, enveloped in these elements. 
Spirit... witness—At his baptism the 
descending Spirit, in form as a dove, 
identified him as the Son ini whom 
God was “well pleased.” The same 
Spirit was secured by his death to be 
the witnessing heritage of the Church, 
commencing his work on the memor- 
able day of Pentecost. Spirit... truth 
—tThe Spirit is not only true, but is 
very truth itself, as God is very love 
itself. It is the Spirit whose testi- 
mony gives force to the tokens, water 
and blood; which elevates and trans- 
forms them into witness; by which 
means the witnesses are three. 

_ ‘I. Fror—Scholars are agreed, at the 
present day, that this entire verse and 
the words in earth in the following 
verse are not genuine; being a late in- 
terpolation and not the words of St. 
John. They are omitted in all Greek 
manuscripts previous to the sixteenth 
century; by all the Greek fathers, and 
by many of the Latin fathers. They 
are omitted in the early editions of the 
Latin Vulgate. The text was never 
used by the Orthodox fathers of the 
early Church in defending the doctrine 
of the Trinity against Arius. That 
doctrine was established in the Chureh 
without any aid from this text. It is 
not needed for that purpose now, and 
it cannot be justifiably quoted as proof 
in that discussion. 

8. And...witness—Literally, And 
three are they who bear witness. It is 
remarkable that the words three are 
masculine, implying persons, and one 
is neuter, implying thing or substance. 
Tt is not without a shadow of reason, 
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bear witness in earth, °the spirit, 
and the water, and the blood : and 
these three agree inone. 9 If we 
receive Pthe “witness of men, the 
witness of God is greater: ‘for 
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therefore, that Augustine found an 
indication of the Trinity in the words. 
Very similar is the Greek in the words 
“JT and my Father are one,” where 
“one” is neuter.. The water repre- 
sents the Father, the author of our 
regeneration; the blood represents 
the propititiating Son; and these, 
with the Spirit, ever witness in the 
world to the Messiahship of him that 
came. And as the Spirit, so the 
water and the blood are ever present 
witnesses in the Church through the 
sacraments of baptism and eucharist. 
Agree in one— Literal Greek, these 
three are into one. The three persons 
converge into’a wnit. 

It can hardly be doubted that there is 
an intended correspondence between 
these words and those in John xix, 34, 
35. John there states, with great em- 
phasis, that he beheld and bare record 
to the marvellous fact that blood and 
water came forth from the Saviour’s 
side. Itis obvious that he viewed that 
water and blood as witnesses to the 
fact that the dying Jesus was truly a 
Saviour, both by atoning blood and 
by purifying water. Similarly strik- 
ing are the Baptist’s words attesting 
the Spirit’s testimony of the divine 
Sonship. ‘TI saw, and bare record that 
this is the Son of God.” John i, 34. 

From all this we derive a solemn 
proof that the ordinances of baptism 
and the Lord’s supper are a perpetual 
institution of the Church, bearing 
record with the Spirit that Jesus is 
our permanent propitiation and sanc- 
tification. In the eucharist we “ show 
forth the Lord’s death until he come.” 
And the baptismal commission ex- 
tended “to the end of the world.” 
1Cor. xi, 26; Matt. xxviii, 19, 20. 

9, 10. The surety of this august wit- 
ness or testimony, verses 9 and 10. 
It is far above all human testimony, as 
God is above man. Witness of men 
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this is the witness of God which 
he hath testified of his Son. 10 He 
that believeth on the Son of God 
rhath the witness in himself: he 
that believeth not God * hath made 
him a liar; because he believeth 
not the record that God gave of 
his Son. 

Zi t And this is the record, that 
God hath given to us eternal life, 
and "this lifeisinhisSon. 12*He 
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that hath the Son hath life; and 
he that hath not the Son of God 
hath not life. 23 ~ These things 
have I written unto you that be- 
lieve on the name of the Son of 
God; «that ye may know that ye 
have eternal life, and that ye may 
believe on the name of the Son of 
God. 14 And this is the confi- 
dence that we have ‘in him, that, 
yif we ask anything according to 
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_ —On the testimony of two or three 
unimpeached oaths of men we take 
the life of a fellow-being by the 
courts. Deut. xvii, 6; xix,15. For— 
The clause and I say this for, or because, 
is here to be mentally supplied, and 
the emphasis is to be laid on God. 
The testimony from Christ is from 
God, and therefore comes under the 
law that God’s witness is greater 
than man’s. Man may swear falsely, 
but God cannot be a liar or perjurer. 

10. Witness in himself—As it is 
the Spirit (as noted above) which gives 
force and life to the water and blood, 
by which they become witnesses, so 
that Spirit becomes indwelling, with 
its three-fold testifying power, in the 
believer’s soul. And as that Spirit is 
God and truth, so we have an inward 
surety of demonstration far above 
what men as witnesses, or narratives, 
can impart. The testimony. the wit- 
ness, the record, is within us as a di- 
vine intuition, possessing the highest 
conceivable certainty. He that be- 
lieveth not God— As we believe 
not a perjuring human witness. A 
liar—Our apostle allows not the un- 
peliever the chance of saying, Perhaps 
it is not God who testifies. It is not 
only a sure testimony, but it is just 
as sure that the testifier is God. If, 
therefore, the truth of the testimony is 
denied, tle divine veracity is im- 
peached. It is a personal issue be- 
tween man and God. Record—In 
all these verses the word record and 
witness are the same Greek word, 
signifying testimony, and should have 
been translated uniformly. 
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3. The results of faith are eter- 
nal life, with present answered 
prayer, 11-17. 


11, 12. Of this testimony, so divinely 
sure, we now are to have, through the 
rest of the chapter, the result. It is 
summed up in the word life; life in 
Christ and Christ in us, so that in 
us is the life. In the background, 
death, verse 16, and the wicked one, 
18, and the world, 19, shadow a dark 
contrast. So we have the great an- 
tithesis, the battle-array, in which 
faith is the sure conqueror, verse 4, 
and life, present and future, the sure 
prize. 

13. Have I written—I wrote, the 
epistolary Greek tense. A retrospec- 
tive glance over the whole epistle, im- 
plying an approaching close. Be- 
lieve. ..know—To awaken your be- 
lief, and show you how the believe 
may solidify into a know. Have 
eternal life—Already deposited with- 
in you, to be unfolded and perpet- 
uated in the eternal future. Note 
on John iv, 14. Believe—And the 
know becomes again a permanent and 
realizing believe. The intuitive assur- 
ance itself is a ground to believe in 
thé reality of the thing so known. 

14. This is included in the confi- 
dence embraced in the above ‘believe 
and know. ‘This confidence is a 
firm feeling of the heart embodying 
itself in free expression. The indwell- 
ing life puts forth a confident utter- 
ance. According to his will—The 
utterance expresses both our will and 
God’s. Heareth us—As we aro not 
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his will, he heareth us:) 15 And 
if we know that he hear us, what- 
soever we ask, we know that we 
have the petitions that we desired 
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dumb, arising from our life, so he is 
not deaf, like the idols of verse 24, 
or like the ‘unknown absolute” of 
the pantheist. The common life of 
God and us constitutes a medium of 
blessed intercommunication. Our lips 
are vocal and his ear is sensitive. 

15. Know that he hear us—If we 
live in a consciousness that we have 
access to the divine ear. We also 
know, in spite of apparent failures, 
that we have the petitions or ask- 
ings, either in the things themselves 
or some blessed equivalents. We de- 
sired—Rather, (in the perfect tense,) 
we have ever asked of him. Our askings 
have never been in vain, even though 
she specified thing has never come. 
They all redound upon us in divine 
blessedness. 

16. If—A specific example of a 
prayer*heard, with its possibility of 
apparent failure. Yet it is not only a 
specific instance, but it lies within the 
category of life, illustrating how the 
life may be conservative of life. Sin 
...not unto death—And so the prayer 
accords with the divine will, verse 14, 
as it would not in the case of a sin 
unto death. 

But the much mooted question here 

- encounters us, What is this sin unto 
death? The phrase was familiar to 
the Jews. Upon Num, xviii, 22 the 
rabbies based a distinction of sins unto 
death and not unto death. But when 
the phrase is transferred to the New 
Testament it does not necessarily re- 
tain precisely the same import. Whit- 
by assumes that the case supposed is 
that of a sick brother, smitten with a 
penal disease. The prayer of the faith- 
ful can raise him, unless the sin has 
been an irrevocably mortal one. ‘To 
this Huther objects that the death 
must be the antithesis to the eternal 
life of this entire chapter, and therefore 
ennnot he a bodily but an eternal death. 
To this objection it seems a fair reply 





of him. 16 If any man see his 
brother sin a sin which is not unte 
death, he shall ask, and he shall 
give him life for them that sin not 
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to say, that death by divine penalty is 
truly a part of, and truly is, eternal 
death. The true refutation of Whitby 
we think, is: 1. That the brother is 
not scen suffering the penalty of the 
sin, but actually committing it, or sin- 
ning a sin, as the Greek literally is; 
and, 2. We can hardly imagine that so 
important a part of the condition of 
the brother as sickness would be left 
unmentioned. Huther (followed by 
Alford) maintains, that the sin unto 
death is such an apostasy that the 
brother passes from the condition of 
life eternal to that of the eternal death, 
which is its opposite, on earth. It 
would then seem to follow, that if we 
see one once a Christian actually de- 
nying Christ’s mission, he is not to be 
prayed for. 

But before giving our own conelu- 
sion let us raise the query: Does our 
apostle assume that it is really known 
whether the sin of the brother is a 
sin unto death? We think clearly 
uot. For John: goes on to reaffirm, 
as a thing they need to fully learn, 
that there is such a distinction as 
unto death, and not. And he gives it 
as an explanation why in the case the 
prayer ws not (according to verse 15) 
granted; namely, because (according to 
verse 14) it was not according to his 
will, We, therefore, hold that the 
sin unto death is the “unpardonable 
sin,” the sin against the Holy Ghost 
of Matt. xii, 31, 32, where sce our 
notes. He shall, if he pleases, ask; 
it shall be his divine privilege. And 
he shall give him life—Grammati- 
cally this he, like the former, means the 
praying man, who gives by the power 
of prayer. But let him not charge 
God with unfaithfulness if the prayer 
fail of fulfilment, and the sinning 
brother prove hard and obdurate. His 
was then a sin unto death; and life 
for him was not according to his 
will, verse 14. There is—A ‘déliber- 
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unto death. 
death; °I do not say that he shall 
pray for it. 2? ° All unrighteous- 
ness 1s sin: and there is a sin not 
unto death. 

18 We know that “whosoever 
is born of God sinneth not; but 
ie that is begotten of God ¢keep- 
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aThere is a sin unto]eth himself, and that wicked one 


toucheth him not. 19 And we 
know that we are of God, and ‘ the 
whole world lieth in wickedness. 
20 And we know that the Son of 
God is come, and & hath given us an 
understanding, "that we may know 
him that is true; and we are in him 
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ate reaffirmation of the actuality of 
such asin. It is reaffirmed both as 
a most solemn fact and as a solution 
of ungranted prayer. Huther correctly 
gays that I do not say is no absolute 
prohibition. It is only a declining to 
advise prayer if the deadly nature 
were known. Let him leave that to 
God, pray in hope, but be not dis- 
appointed, or discontented with God, 
if it prove the unpardonable sin. 

17. Unrighteousness— All wrong- 
doing or voluntary wrong-being. It 
may be an offence against man; it may 
be a corrupting of our own nature; it 
may be a small act, even a thought; but 
in each and every case it is appropriated 
by God as an offence against himself, 
and so igasin. Not unto death—It 
may be a small offence, a shortcoming, 
_a moral error, and then, though a sin, 
it is not unto death. There may be 
an underlying spirit of repentance, of 
elastic repellance, so that it may not 
forfeit our justification or destroy our 
regeneration. And even if it render us 
unregenerate, it is not, therefore, neces- 
sarily unpardonable. Repentance may 
restore our sonship of God. 


4. Summarizing conclusion, with 
final admonition, 18-21. 


18. Sinneth not-—The continuous 
present ugain. For the very case pre- 
sented above of a si committed by a 
prother, whivh is not unto death, pre- 
supposes that the regenerate can and 
does commit a sin. He does not live 


- in the practice of sin as an unregener- 


ate do2s. See notes on iii, 8,9. He 
does uot, like the Nicolaitan, live in 
unrighteousness, and say it is not 
sin. 
sinner, sin without repugnance or re- 
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pentance, as if it were natural and con- 
genial to him. Keepeth himself— 
Watches and guards himself. Unless 
he does this he loses his regenerato 
character—the character incompatible 
with free sinning. Wicked one—The 
devil. 'Toucheth him not — Rath- 
er, gets not possession of him; that 
is, so long as he keepeth himself. 
Keepeth and toucheth are instances 
of the continuous present tense. 

19. We know—Six times has the 
apostle pronounced this know. His 
religion is not a guess so, or a hope so, 
but a know so. And this know so 
arises from the witness in himself, 
(verse 10;) namely, the divine wit- 
ness of the divine three of verse 8. 
There is no uncertainty «bout it, though 
the world deny it; for the testimony 
of God is greater than that of men, 
verse 9; and the testifier is the divine 
Spirit, who is the very truth itself, 
verse 6. In wickedness—Rather, in 
the wicked one, as it is translated, 
the very same Greek word, in verse 18. 
So the regencrate are said to be in 
Christ; so in the next verse they are 
said to be in the true One. The Church 
is Christ’s mystical body, and into him 
every regencrate member is mystically 
embodied. And so in fearful contrast 
the unregenerate world lieth in the 
antichrist, Satan. Note on ii, 16. 

20. Is come — Literally, cometh. 
This does not allude to any perpetual 
coming of Christ; but the present is 
used to indicate what takes place in 
the divine order. Adam falls and Christ 
comes. It refers to his first advent, as 
th» past tense of hath given shows. 
Him that is true— Rather, the true 


He does uot, like the regular! One, God. The word true does not 
| signify veracious or truthful, but gen- 
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that is true, even in his Son Jesus 
Christ. i This is the true God, * and 
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wine or real, in opposition to the idols 
of next verse, which are fictitious or 
unreal gods. Many of John’s readers 
lad been their worshippers, and Christ 
had come and given them understand- 
ing of the sole true God. In him 
that is true—Z/n the true One, as if 
identified with and embodied in him, as 
the world lieth in the wicked one. 
Even—tThe Italics indicate that this 
word is not in the Greek, but sup- 
plied by the translators, incorrectly. 
The meaning is, that we are in God by 
being in his Son. This...true God 
—The question is, Does this refer to 
God or Christ? If to the latter, it 
is a strong text in proof of the divinity 
of Christ. Hence, as Alford affirms, 
the older commentators divided in 
their interpretations according to their 
doctrinal prepossessions. But later ex- 
egetes acting, like himself, from purely 
exegetical reasons, refer it to God— 
him that is true. 

For referring it to Christ: 1. Christ 
is the nearest antecedent, being last 
named, 2. Christ is called life, and 
God never. To the first it is replied: 
1. God is the main and leading subject 
in mind, and Christ is merely inci- 
dental, and in such cases the more 
distant noun is often held the true 
antecedent. 2. The continued epithet 
true implies the continuity of the 
same subject, God. 3. God is the 
more natural antithesis to idols, and 
is, therefore, the unchanged subject 
through both verses. To the second 
thero seems no very clear reply; yet 
Alford answers: 1. By quoting John 
xvii, 3, ‘This is life eternal, that they 
migkt know thee the only true God, 
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eternal life. 21 Little children, 
'keep yourselves from idols. Amen, 








Hebrews 1. 8.—Zd Verses 11-13.—1 Corinth- 
jams 10. 14. 





and JesusChrist whom thou hast sent.” 
This is a striking parallel passage; yet 
not God, but the knowledge of God, 
is therein declared to be eternal life. 
2. By saying that Christ is never called 
eternal life, but life; which is true, 
and yet eternal life is meant when 
life is thus predicated. On the whole, 
the argument is very evenly balanced, 
with a slight preponderance in favour 
of God. At any rate, the text can- 
not be quoted with any very just 
confidence in proof of the divinity of 
Christ. 

21. Idols—<As above remarked, 
John’s immediate readers were prob- 
ably expected to be mostly Gentiles 
brought by Christ to an understand- 
ing of the true One. They were sur- 
rounded on every hand with idols in 
Ephesus and in all Asia Minor. In 
Ephesus the temple of Artemis (Diana) 
was still standing in pride and power. 
Hence it became the little body of 
Christians, one and all, to beware of 
idols. Tt is the last tender warning 
of the venerable apostle to his lit- 
tle children at this same Ephesus, to 
keep themselves from Artemis and her 
images, and adhere to the true God in 
his Son Jesus Christ. John closes 
with as emphatic an abruptness as he 
commences this epistle. Note on i, 1. 
But there was a special danger arising 
from the seductions of the errorists con- 
demned in this epistle; who, in fact, ad- 
vocated the participating in the sacri- 
ficial banquets of the pagan temples. 
An idol is an image, a pretence, a phan- 
tom, an unreality, in spposition to the 
true God, (verse 20,) whois theinfinite 
reality. 
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Turs epistle seems to have been written by John to a Christian 
matron residing in Asia Minor, within the circuit of the apostle’s vis- 
itations, who had been accustomed to entertain Christian evangelists 
on their tours at her hospitable home. From the main point this letter 
puts, we might suppose it to have been a sort of pendant to his First 
Epistle; in fact, accompanying the copy of that epistle sent to her 
Church. It is intended to warn the elect Kyria against tle Nico- 
Jaitans, whom he brands as antichrist, and against whom the main 
epistle was directed. Mutual love among Christians, in common love 
to Christ, must firmly consolidate the Christian body with a most rigid 
avoidance of the truthless and sensualistic errorists. Kyria is warned 
to reject these dangerous emissaries of a licentious religionism from 
her hospitalities, lest she become involved in a supposed sympathy 
with their heresies and immoralities. John hopes soon to make his vis 
-jtation at her Church and home, where the subject may receive a fuller 
discussion. He is joyous at the hearty adherence of her children to 
apostolic Christianity, and sends the greeting of the children of an 
elect sister to the elect Kyria. 

A large number of able commentators have maintained that this 
Kyria was not an individual female, but in truth a Christian Church. 
And if we read it with an allegorical presupposition, the entire epistle 
will construe very easily in accordance with it. But the whole reads, in 
every word, naturally and plainly, as a private letter, and as such 
needs no presupposition, On the contrary, to suppose St. John wrote 
a letter to a Church, pastor, official board, and people—elaborately 
addressing them as a lady, and studiously maintaining the double 
meaning throughout, seems not only artificial, but nearly absurd. 
Suppose such a performance in real life at the present day, and it is 
difficult to avoid a sense of the ludicrous. The writer would be rep- 
rehended as guilty, to say the least, of bad taste, in such a display of 
fancy. And the bad taste would be just as evident in an ancient 
apostle as in a modern bishop. 

Kyria, in Greek, signifies lady, and yet was sometimes used as a 
proper name. The adjective elect was also sometimes a proper name, 
Electa, and at first it seems doubtful which of these two words was 
the proper name of the lady here addressed. But that question is 
dccided by the use of the adjective elect in verse 13. 
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HE elder unto the elect lady 
and her children, * whom I love 


in the truth; and not I only, but 
also all they that have known "the 








@1 Joln 3. 18; verse 3; 3 John 1.—d John 
8. 32; Galatians 2.5, 14; 2.13; 5.7; Colossians 





1, 5; 2 Thessalonians 2. 13; 1 Timothy 2 4; 
Hebrews 10. 26. 





Introductory Address and Bene- 
diction, 1-3. 

1. The elder— According to his 
modest custom, St. John utters not his 
own name, nor gives his highest title, 
apostle. He was not, like St. Paul, 
compelled by gainsayers to such brave 
self-assertion. Every body knew he 
was the sole survivor of the twelve, 
and ready to call him apostle; or, as 
he was later styled, the theologos, 
theologian. As every apostle was by 
rank an elder, so St. John, like St. 
Peter, (1 Peter v, 1,) styles himself by 
that lesser title. But while St. Peter 
is @ co-presbyter, St. John is the pres- 
byter; the elder whom all Asia Minor 
knew. iders there were in plenty, 
but there was but one the elder in 
Asia. He does not call himself epis- 
copos, though that term designated the 
same rank; because, probably, 1, that 
term was just beginning to be appropri- 
ated to a superpresbyterial grade of 
men; and, 2, the term elder pointed to 
his venerable age, and was a proper an- 
tithesis to his frequent address to his 
hearers, little children. Some scholars 
have drawn an argument from this title 
to attribute the authorship of this epistle 
to a certain so-called Presbyter John, 
who, as they suppose, resided in Ephe- 
Sus at the same time with the apostle. 
But, 1, the existence of such a John is 
too doubtful to permit any reasonable 
eritic from attributing to him any 
writing, or anything else; and, 2, this 
shadow of a John did not bear the 
title of Presbyter. That title is a mis- 
taken later addition to his name, aris- 
ing from the fact that he seems to be 
mentioned as one in a number of pres- 








byters; but presbyters in the sense of 
early or ancient fathers of the Church. 
Elect lady—tThe epithet elect is here 
used, as in verse 13, as an honorary 
term. Chosen of God through a blessed 
faith in Christ, and so a choiee one 
among women. Also adorning that 
faith with Christian graces, and so a 
choice one, a very elect lady, among 
Christians. But it is probable that 
the Greek word for lady here, Kyria, 
(or Cyria, like its masculine form Cyrus,) 
is a proper name. Examples of such 
ause are found. We would only have 
to print the word lady with a capital 
to preserve the double sense which, 
perhaps, St. John intended. 

Many commentators, including Hu- 
ther and Wordsworth, maintain that 
the word lady is symbolically used 
of a Christian Church to which this 
epistle was addressed. Others, that it 
was addressed to the universal Church 
under this title. It certainly can be read 
plausibly under either supposition. But 
the former of these suppositions is, we 
think, entirely improbable. 1. The al- 
legorical is not to be adopted where the 
literal will, as in this case, suit as well 
or better. A Church is often signified 
under symbol of a woman, especially in 
St. John’s Apocalypse: but that a let. 
ter should be addressed to a Church 
through its officials under the symbol of 
a lady, ingeniously carried through, is 
eminently unnatural. 2. The analogy of 
the third epistle is against the allegory. 
It isa simple letter addressed to a lead- 
ing man in a certain Church. We may 
safely infer, accordingly, that this is 
addressed to a certain Christian woman, 
In one case the address is, The elder 
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truth; @ For the truth’s sake, 
which dwelleth in us, and shall be 
with us for cyer. 8% ¢Grace 'be 
with you, mercy, and peace, from 
God the Father and from the Lord 
Jesus Clirist, the Son of the Father, 
din truth and love, 

4 rejoiced greatly that I found 


-. of thy children ¢ walking in truth, 


as we have received a command- 
ment from the Father, & And 


now I beseech thee, lady, ‘not as 
though I wrote a new command- 
ment unto thee, but that which 
we had from the beginning, * that 
welove one another. 6 And? this 
is love, that we walk after his com- 
mandments. This is the command- 
ment, That, ‘as ye have heard from 
the beginning, ye should walk in it. 

7% For *many deceivers are cn- 
tered into the world, ! who confess 








e1 Tim. 1. 2.1 Greek, shall be,—d Ver. 1. 
— —€3 John 3.—/1 John 2. 7,8; 3. 11.—g John 
13, 34; 15.12; Eph, 5. 2; 1 Peter 4, 8; 1 John 





unto the well beloved Gaius; in the 
other, The elder unto the elect lady. 
Children, whom—The whom is, in 
the Greek, masculine, implying that 
some of the children were males; but 
it would also include with them females, 
just as our word. mankind includes 
both sexes. The whom includes both 
lady and children. In the truth— 
With that pure and holy love embraced 
in the sphere of Christian truth. But 
especially is meant, the truth of a real 
personal bodily Christ, in opposition 
to the phantasm of the Docete. AU 
—All Christians love all Christians. 
And so all who have known the 
truth loved the elect lady. 

2. And-all love her for the in- 
dwelling truth’s sake; or on account 
of that indwelling truth. The com- 
mon possession of that truth is a 
common ground and inspiration of 
niutual love. The Christian loves the 
Christian because he is a Christian. 
Shall be... forever—It is intrinsical- 
ly a permanent possession. Yet the 
condition of its being retained by us 
is expressed in verse 9, and is implied 
here. It will abide in us while we 
abide in it. 

3. Grace...mercy...peace—See 
notes on Rom.i, 7; 2 Cor. i, 2; 1 Tim. 
«2. And from the Son—The Son 
is here mentioned with great distinct- 
ness because the question in vital de- 
bate was as to his real personality. 
In truth—The truth of Christ's real 
and divine nature. Love —The vital 
communion of believers based on a 
real Christ. The truth recurs again 
in verse 4, and the love in verse 5. 





3, 23.—A John 14. 15, 21; 15.12; 1John 2 i 
5. 3.— 71 John 2, 24—1 John 4, 1,.—— 
41 John 4. 2, 3. 


The love and truth unfolded, 4-6, 

4, Rejoiced greatly — Compare 
3 John 3. I found—Fither on one of 
his circuits through the Churches of 
Asia Minor, or, perhaps, on a visit of 
some of them at Ephesus. Of—Under- 
stand some before of.- Walking in 
truth — A very expressive phrase. 
Truth, the truth of a real Christ and of 
his gospel, was the very atmosphere of 
light in which they visioly walked. 
Their association was not witli error- 
ists, nor their conduct accordant with 
corruptionists. Their movements ac- 
eorded with Christian doctrine and 
purity. 

5. And now—In view of this eyi- 
dence of adherence to Christian truth, 
I beseech that the Christian love be 
added. A new commandment—See 
notes on 1 John ii, 7, 8. From the 
beginning —From our first listening 
to the gospel of love. 

6. This...love—It is not a mere 
emotion palpitating in the breast. If 
genuine the love will be alive. It 
will shape itself into an outward walk, 
a walk coinciding with the di- 
vine law, or commandment ; namely, 
Christ’s ‘‘golden rule” of love. Init... 
In love. 


Reasons for this beseech—the wide- 
spread of the errorists, 7-11. 

The main purpose of the epistlé now 
discloses itself—to warn the faithful 
lady and her children against the 
Gnostic deceivers, who were teach- 
ing a phantasm Christ. 

1, Deceivers—Leaders into antie 
christian error. Are entered into— 
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not that Jesus Christ is come in 
the flesh, ™This is a deceiver and 
an antichrist. ®& "Look to your- 
selves, °that we lose not those 
things which we have * wrought, 
but that we receive a full reward. 
9 v Whosoever transgresseth, and 
abideth not in the doctrine of 
Christ, hath not God. He that 
abideth in the doctrine of Christ, 
he hath both the Father and the 
Son. 10 If there come any unto 





m1 John 2. 22; 4, 3.-—2 Mark 13, 9.—o Gal. 

3.4; Heb. 10. 32, 35.—2 Or, gained. Some 
copies read, which ye have gained, but that 
ve receive, &.—p 1 John 2. 23. 
The better reading is, have gone out: 
as if the deceivers issued from some 
common hive or from some common 
teacher or school of error. Into the 
world—From their headquarters in- 
to the broad public world. An an- 
tichrist—Note on 1 John ii, 18. Ac- 
cording to St. John’s use here of the 
word, an antichrist signifies any em- 
issary from the hive of antichristian 
leaders. 

8. Look to yourselves—Words of 
solemn warning, warning against the 
deceptions of the deceivers. We— 
The apostles by whom the true doctrine 
was witnessed and the true Chureh 
established. We have wrought—In 
your conversion and formation into 
genuine Christians. A full reward— 
For the accomplishment of your full 
salvation. A reading preferred by 
Alford substitutes ye for we in both 
parts of the verse. 

9. Transgresseth— Rather, Who- 
soever goeth before or leadeth. That is, 
every one that sets up as leader, and 
abideth not in the realistic doctrine 
of Christ. Hath not the true God— 
Who is the Father of Christ, and of us 
in the gospel. Both the Father and 
the Son—The same distinctness as in 
verse 3, and for the same reason. The 
Docetist, who idealized Christ, would 
be prone to idealize God, and bea pan- 
theist; or he might accept Jove, and 
be a pagan. But as he destroyed the 
true Son, so he destroyed the true Fa- 
ther. Christianity evaporated when 
Christ was idealized. 





you, and bring not this doctrine, 
receive him not into your house, 
aneither bid him God speed: 
Hl For he that biddeth him God 
speed is partaker of his evil deeds. 

32 ‘Having many things to 
write unto you, I would not write 
with paper and ink: but I trust to 
come unto you, and speak * face to 
face, ‘that ‘our joy may be full. 
4% ‘The children of thy elect sis- 
ter greet thee. Amen. 


gq Rom. 16. 17; 1 Cor. 5. 11; 16.22; Gal. 1. 8,9; 
2 Tim. 3. 5; Titus 3. 10.—~r3 John 13.—s John 
7. 13; 1 John 1. 4. —3 Greek, mouth to mouth. 
—40r, your.— | Pet. 5, 138. 
—_____4—_ 


10. If—Caution against any appar- 
ent endorsement of the travelling em- 
issaries of idealism. Any—Teacher 
of the phantasm. Receive him not 
—Do not entertain and maintain him 
as a preacher of antichristianity. It 
must be remembered that these anti- 
nomians were as corrupt in morals as 
they were false in faith. House—The 
home of the Christian lady. It might 
be the hospitable home of charity to the 
poor and of liberality to the itinerant 
preacher of the gospel, but not the de- 
pendence of the opposer and deceiver. 
God speed—A cheering wish for his 
success. - 

11. For—Reason for this precau- 
tion. To sustain the errorist is to be 
responsible for his error. HEvvil deeds 
—Both in destroying the true Christ 
and in introducing antinomianism. 
See note on 1 John i, 8. 





Conclusion, 12, 13. 


12. Many things to write—Com- 
pare 3 John 13. Our venerable apos- 
tle had a heart full and a head full of 
matter touching the pure gospel, and 
the infinite imporiance of preserving 
it pure for future time. The reality 
and saving power of Christianity for 
ages depended upon such preservation. 
Paper—The Egyptian papyrus. Ink— 
Made of soot diluted with water, and 
thickened with gum. Come unto you 
—At some near future in his apostolie¢ 
visitations. Comp. 3 John 14. Face 
to face—Literally, mouth te mouth, in 
Christian conversation, 
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13. Thy elect sister—Who should 
these be but the children of the writ- 
er’s deceased wife? His may be a wid- 
owed home; a home where the blessed 
mother of Jesus found a home; and 
from that home the greetings of the 
surviving children are sent. This 
verse is held by those who believe 
that the lady was a Church, to be a 
greeting from a Church to a Church. 
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They hold it a strong proof of that in- 
terpretation. Alford concedes some 
foree to the argument. But why 
should children represent one Church. 
and lady the other? Why, children, 
unless because there was no mother 
of the children? To preserve the 
consistency of the symbol, it should 
read, Elect lady, thy coelect sister greeteth 
thee. 
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MAP OF EPHESUS. 


INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


THIRD EPISTLE OF JOHN. 





From the epistle itself it would appear that our apostle had sent forth 
from Ephesus a number of missionaries, who bore from him a letter 
addressed to the Church, probably of Pergamos, recommending them 
to reception and aid in their farther mission. They were rejected by 
one of the pastors of Pergamos—namely, Diotrephes—-but were enter 
tained and liberally forwarded by a prosperous and pious layman, 
Gaius. The missionaries on their return made a public report, narra- 
ting the health, prosperity, piety, and great and loyal liberality of 
Gaius. On their going forth a second time St. John sends by them 
this letter of thanks and counsel from the apostle. 

The epistle suggests a significant picture of St. John’s residence at 
Ephesus; his sending forth his missionaries aided by contributions of 
the Church; the general loyalty these evangelists found, varied by an 
occasional opponent, who repudiates the apostle, rejects his ministers, » 
and excommunicates from his Church the adherents to the apostolic 
faith. To this Church, as well as to the Church to which the Kyria of 
the Second Epistle belonged, John expects soon to pay a visit; and in 
this epistle he promises at that visit to make an exhibition of his apos- 
tolic authority; so that it is to be an official visitation. The whole 
letter corresponds to the historic picture of John’s residence and en- 
gagcments in Ephesus after bis return from Patmos, 
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MTVHE elder unto the well beloved 

Gaius, *whom I love ‘in the 
truth. 2@ Beloved, IT * wish above 
all things that *thou may2s3t pros- 
per and be in health, even as thy 
soul prosperet. 8 For i rejoiced 
greatly. when the bretiiren came 
and testified of the truth that is in 





a2Jehn 1.—1 Or, truly.2 Or, pray. 
d Psa. 20. 15; Phil. 2. 4, 27.2 John 4. 


thee, even as *thou walkest in the 
truth. 4 I have no greater joy 
than to hear that ¢my children 
walk in truth. & Beloved, ¢thou 
doest faithfully whatsoever thou 
doest to the brethren, and to 
strangers; © Which have borne 
witness of thy charity before the 





d@ 1 Cor. 4.15; Philem, 10,—e Matt.94.45; Luke 
12. 42; 16. 10,12; 2 Cor. 4,1, 3; Col. 8. 17. 








Notes on Third Epistle of John. 
1. The elder—Note on 2 John 1. 
Well beloved—An epithet thrice 
used in the epistle, as elect is twice 
in the Second Epistle. This epithet in 
the Greck comes after the name, and 
strikingly reads, Gaius the well be- 
loved, as if the epithet werea regular 
title. Gaius—Or Caius, a very com- 
mon nameamong the Romans. There 
was among the followers of St. Paula 
Caius of Macedonia, (Acts xix, 295) a 
Caius of Derbe, (Acts xx, 4;) and a 
Caius of Corinth, at whose house St. 
Paul probably wrote his epistle to the 
Romans. This Gaius is some thirty- 
five or forty years later, and in Asia 
Minor, being in visiting distance from 
John, verse 14. He cannot, therefore, 
be probably identified with either of 
the other three. Wordsworth reminds 
us that “a Gaius was appointed by 
St. John to be bishop of Pergamos.”— 
Constitut. Apost. vii, 46. In the truth 
—As the article is wanting’ in the 
Greek, some interpreteis understand 
the phrase, whom I truly love. This 
makes good correspondence with be- 
loved. Thou art the well beloved, 
and Llove thee intruth. But John often 
omits thearticle where the real meaning 
is the gospel truth, as in verse 3. 

2. Beloved— Commencing the real 
matter of the epistle with a direct ad- 
dress. Above all things—Rather, in 
all respects. PProsper—Literal Greek, 
be in a good way. ,Health—So that 
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estate, body, and soul, should all pros- 
per alike. It is a happy fact when 
the soul is the standard of the pros- 
perity, and the other prospcritics are 
measured up to it. 

3. For—Giving reason for assum- 
ing that his soul was all right; mame- 
ly, his accepting and aiding John’s 
missionaries of truth, instead of the er- 
rorists. The brethren came—The 
inissionaries ‘sent by John, who re- 
turned from their first mission into 
Asia Minor, back to Ephesus, and 
made report. Their report iu regard 
to their cutertainment by Gaius was 
such that our apostle rejoiced great- 
ly. And he was induced thereby, on 
their starting for their second journey, 
to send by them this Ictter to Gaius. 

4, My children—This would seem 
to imply that John numbered Gaius 
among his own converts, and was re- 
joiced unspeakably at his constancy 
and zeal. 

5. Faithfully—A faithful thing; a 
thing inspired by a true faith. Breth- 
ren...strangers—In apposition, as 
both meaning the same persons. The 
brethren were evangelists of John, 
but strangers to Gaius. IIc enter- 
tained them, not as old acquaintances, 
nor from pure hospitality in general; 
but because they were Christian itin- 
erants authenticated by the apostle. 

6. Before the church—Thcir re- 
port from their first mission was not 
to John alone, but before the metro 
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church: whom if thou bring for- 
ward on their journey ‘after a 
godly sort, thou shalt do well: 
7 Because that for his name’s sake 
they went forth, ‘taking nothing 
of the Gentiles. $ We therefore 
ought to receive such, that we 
might be fellow-helpers to the 
truth. 9% I wrote unto the church: 


3Greek, worthy of God.—/\ Cor. 9. 12, 15. 
—-g Matt. 20. 20, 28; Mark 9, 34; Luke 22. 24, 27; 


politan church of Ephesus. So that 
Gaius’s benefaction had gained for 
him an illustrious recognition. If 
thou bring forward—lIf on their sec- 
ond mission, to which I commend 
them in this letter. Bring forward 
—Forward them from thy home on 
their farther way, furnishing them 
counsel, guidance, and material aid. 
After a godly sort—Literally, worthi- 
ly of God, whose ministers and reveal- 
ers they are to the Gentiles. 

7. His name’s sake—Literally, for 
the name, they went forth; that is 
the name above every name, of Jesus. 
Went forth—As holy itinerants, com- 
missioned by the apostle, and preach- 
ing Jesus. Taking nothing—Receiv- 
ing no compensation, and no payment 
ofexpenses. Gentiles—Among whom, 
rather than amoug Jews, their course 
of journey lay. 

8. Therefore—In view of their un- 
paid labours and need of supplies, 
Christians should support the mission- 
aries if Gentiles or pagans do not. 
Fellow-helpers— Of the iission- 
aries. Ordinary Christians cannot go 
on missions in their own persons; but 
they can become fellow-helpers by 
paying missionary expenses. 

9. I wrote—Perhaps in a letter 
sent by these missionaries on their 
first tour. The church—Of the city 
where Gaius resided. The letter 
doubtless commended the missionaries 
to the entire Church, but met with re- 
jection from Diotrephes. We sup- 
pose that in a full sense the word 
church included the entire body of 
Christians in the city. Yet it consist- 
ed of separate congregations, each per- 
haps under its own elder or pastor, and 


but Diotrephes, €who loveth to 
have the pre-eminence among them, 
receiveth us not. 10 Wherefore, 
if I come, +I will remember his 
deeds which he doeth, prating 
against us with malicious words: 
and not content therewith, neithcr 
doth he himself receive the breth- 
ren, and forbiddeth them that 


Rom. 12, 16;-Phil 2 3, 5.—A2 Cor. 10.1 11+ 
2 Cor, 13, 2. : 


each would be called a church. The 
period of great church buildings had not 
commenced. One congregation would 
worship in a private house, (Romaus 
xvi, 5,) another in a hired hall, (Acts 
xix, 9,)a third in a synagogue, (Jas. ii, 2.) 
But Diotrephes, an elder over one of 
these congregations, rejected the apos- 
tle’s letter and authority. Loveth to- 
have the pre-eminence — Literally, 
making himsef first. He would be 
master and supreme in his own con- 
gregation. He would obey none of 
these mandates from Ephesus, even 
though from an apostle. He was an 
independent, a high congregationalist. 
Bede says, that he was ‘‘a heresiareh 
of that time, proud and insolent, pre- 
ferring, by maintaining novelties, to 
usurp the primacy of knowledge to 
himself than to listen humbly to the 
ancient doctrines of John.” Alford 
denies the possibility of his heresy, and 
maintains that he was simply “‘an am- 
bitious man, who wished that not the 
apostle, but himself, should rule the 
Church.” But certainly he would not 
reject the apostle but upon some doc- 
trinal ground. And that he was 
tinctured with the antinomianism aris- 
ing from finding all sin in matter, 
will appear from verse 14. Receiv= 
eth us not—By us is meant primarily 
the apostle himself, through his letters 
and messengers; yet inclusively, the 
whole party of apostolic Christians 
and Christianity. 

10. Remember kis deeds—Com- 
pare the terrible apostolic threats of 
St. Paul, in 1 Cor. iv, 19-21. Prating 
—The Greek word implies a certain 
full flow, or fluency, of contemptuous 
language. Mlalicious—Not only hos- 
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would, and casteth them out of 
the church. I Beloved. ‘follow 
not that which is evil, but that 
which is good. He that doeth 
good is of God: but he that doeth 
evil hath not seen God. U2 De- 
metrius 'hath good report of all 
men, and of the truth itself: yea, 
and we also bear reéord; ™and ye 





4 Psa, 37. 27; Isa. 1. 16,17; 1 Pet. 3, 11. 
k&1 John 2. 29; 8. 6.9. 








tile, out intrinsically evil words. Cast- 
eth,... out of the church—He had 
such a mastery over his own congre- 
gation that he was able to excommuni- 
cate the apostolic believers, in spite of 
such men as Demetrius and Gaius 
in the same or other congregations of 
the church. 

11. Beloved—Repeated from verses 
2 and 5, as now furnishing a monitory 
lesson from the narrative of Diotre- 
phes’s conduct. Etvil...good—The 
difference between Diotrephes and the 
apostle was not a mere question of 
party, or even of non-essential doctrine, 
but of intrinsic goodness and badness, 
of holiness and wickedness. Doeth 
good—Not the falsely regenerate in 
evil-doing, but he that doeth good is 
of God. This clearly implies that Di- 
otrephes held to a Nicolaitan regener- 
ation, allowing of a doing evil and yet 
being of God. This was a total dep- 
ravation and falsification of Christian- 
ity. Seen God—As he is, the truly 
pure God, secn by the spiritual eye of 
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know that our record is true. 
13 "I had many things to write, 
but I will not with ink and pen 
write unto thee: I4 But I trust 
I shall shortly see thee, and we 
shall speak ‘face to face. Peace 
be to thee. Our friends salute 
thee. Greet the friends by 
name. 





71 Tim. 8. 7.— m John 21, 24.—~n 2 John 12. 
4 Greek, mouth to mouth. 





true faith. The holiness of tle Christ- 
ian is at one with the holiness of the 
truly holy God. 

12. Demetrius—Elder or pastor, 
as we suppose, of another congrega- 
tion of the Pergamos Chureh. Of 
the truth itself—He was certified 
by men as adhering to the truth; and 
the truth itself, by agreeing with his 
faith and doctrine, attested and bore 
record of his genuineness. Our rec- 
ord is true—Being that of an original 
witness of Christ. See our notes on 
1 John i, 1. 

13. Many things to write—Com 
pare note on 2 John 12. Pen—The 
calamus or reed. 

14. By name—Says Bengel, “just 
as if their names were written.” But 
as John knew the Church only by oc- 
casional visitations, and is writing 
only a private letter, he sends greeting 
not to the Church generally, but only 
to the special friends whom Gaius 
well knew, and to whom ke would 
show this epistle. 


INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


EPISTLE OF JUDE. 





Or Jung, (Greek form of name Juddas, Hebrew, Juah,) there is very 
little recorded history. He styles himself ‘* brother of James,’ by 
which we know that there are two epistles from brothers, who were 
also brothers of Jesus. The only mention of his name in the Gospels 
occurs in the list given by the Nazarenes of the brothers of Jesus, 
Matt. xiii, 55, and Mark vi, 8. From that remarkable passage we 
note something of the family of Nazareth. The brothers and sisters 
and father are ordinary folk in comparison with that strange phenom- 
enon, the eldest son, Jesus. We can thence trace Jude only as one 
of the four brethren, collectively, whose conduct is mentioned in the 
Gospels and Acts, as noticed in our, Introduction to the Epistle of 
James. 

The next point of his history can be only inferred from his epistle. 
That brief, intensive fragment was written, probably, either in Pales- 
tine or Asia Minor. From it we learn that he is a persevering and 
powerful assertor of Christianity, and arraigner of the heretical demor 
alizers of the Church. 

Of his subsequent history we have nothing but contradictory tradi- 
tions. Eusebius gives a narrative of a correspondence between Jesus 
and Abgar, king of Edessa, the letters between whom the historian 
professes to have seen in the archives of that city, and furnishes a copy 
of them, Jesus is invited hy the king to visit his capital, but dectines, 
promising, however, that after his own death a missionary of Christi- 
anity should be sent. After his death the missionary arrived, and 
proved to be Thaddeus the apostle. Those who identify our .sade 
with Thaddeus find here a trace of his career, somewhat legendary, but 
with, perhaps, some historic basis. This identification, however, we 
do not adopt. 

A wore authentic narrative is given by Hegesippus, as quoted by 
Eusebius, of the dealing of the Roman Emperor Domitian with the 
graudsons of Jude. Disturbed, like Herod of old, by the reports of 
spies that there were descendants of David who really claimed the 
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throne of empire, Domitian sent an officer to bring the two descend- 
ants of “the Lord’s brother according to the flesh” (as both Hegesip- 
pus and Eusebius style him) into the royal presence. The emperor 
asked them if they were of the line of David. Both confessed the 
fact. He then asked them the amount of their wealth, and what re- 
sources they possessed. They both named a few thousand denarii of 
money shared between them, and a few acres of ground, cultivated 
with their own hands, from which (an important fact to the emperor) 
they paid their taxes and eked out a living. Their hard hands and 
compact bodies fully established the truth of their statements. The 
emperor inquired about the Christ and his kingdom; what its nature 
and when it would appear. They replied that it was not a secular or 
earthly kingdom, but celestial and angelic; that it would take place at 
the end of the dispensation, when he, coming in glory, would judge 
the living and the dead, and give to each one according to his doinys. 
The emperor recognised their innocence, and despised their simplicity, 
and thereupon dismissed them from his presence, and ceased the then 
existing persecution against the Christians. 





AUTHENTICITY AND DATE. 


Eusebius tells us, that though not recognised by some, this epistle 
was read in the service of most churches; a very sure test of a canon- 
ical book. The Muratorian fragment accepts its canonicity at Rome; 
and Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, and Origen, in Africa. After 
the reception of the epistle in such distant quarters, one is inclined to 
wonder that the Peshito, at home, did not contain it; vet it was recog- 
nised by Ephrem Syrus, the greatest light of the Syrian Church in the 
fourth century. Oonsidering its brevity, its lateness, and the preju- 
dices arising, as Jerome tells us, from the apparent quotation of the 
book of Enoch, the testimony in favour of the book is very decisive. 

From this early non-recognition of the book in Syria, there arises 
reason of doubt whether it was written in Palestine. Yet its entire 
character points to Asia rather than to Europe or Africa. 

The date we think to be later than the Second Epistle of Peter, in- 
asmuch as a state of things predicted in Peter as future is vividly 
puinted by Jude as present. Its exhibition of the facts of the age, and 
in the Church, correspond more nearly with that of the Epistles of 
Jokn. The heretics are in the Church, or pressing hard upon it, yet 
have in some cases seceded, and the whole are more or less separitists , 
in spirit. We place it, then, after the destruction of Jerusalem. The 
fact that that event is not cnumerated among the examples of divine 
judgment has no bearing, since Jude quotes none but the most ancient. 
instances, as the Exodus, the fallen angels, and Sodom. A number of 
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destructions-of Jerusalem had since taken place, with captivities and 
desolations; but none of them is mentioned. Jude deals with only ex- 
amples of the most archaic character, which had long been consecrated 
by public thought as established monitions from God for all ages. 
The later date of Jude is, we think, conclusively proved by the fact . 
that Peter predicts the errorists as future, and Jude narrates their 
present existence. Peter gives the prophecy, Jude portrays the terri- 
ble fulfilment. Dr. Frederick Gardiner, in his scholarly monograph on 
Jude, (Boston, 1856,) takes issue with this view of the tenses of the 
two writers, on the grounds that Peter’s are not “exclusively future.” 
“The false teachers are described with equal clearness as already 
come.” But, 1. While Peter’s main verbs are uniformly future, Jude’s 
never are, but are past or present. 2. In fact, Peter's entire descrip- 
tion is of a future. Even while he uses terms in the present tense 
which are descriptive of objects, they are descriptive of objects he has 
declared to be future. His expressions of time ure like this: The cor- 
ruptionists wild in due time come; and their actions and characters ave of 
such and such a character. It is never once said nor meant that they 
have come. 3. Thus in ii, 1, it is said, ‘‘ There shall be false teachers, 
denying, etc.; where surely the present participle does not vary the 
future of the verb. And this applies to Peter’s Second Epistle through- 
out. Onthe contrary, in Jude these ‘*‘ men” have ‘‘ crept in unawares.” 
“These speak evil of things they know not.” ‘‘ These are spots,” “are 
murmurers,” “their mouth speaketh.” St. Jude is giving a sharp sketch 
from present real life. His objects are present, both in place and time. 
Hence he is vivid, brief, and profoundly impassioned. And this self- 
consistency of Jude’s in tenses, goes to justify us in saying, that, while 
Pav| to the Ephesian elders and to Timothy, and Peter in the second chap- 
ter of lis Second Epistle, predict these errorists, Jude, and John in his 
Epistles and in the earlier part of his Apocalypse, describe the fulfilment. 
Both Dr. Gardiner and Alford found an argument for the posteriority 
of Peter on his greater diffuseness, The brief and more condensed must, 
they assume, be the original; of which the more extended must be an ex- 
pansion. Why not assume the exact reverse? If Peter gavea full predic: 
tion of the future coming of the corruptionists, why might not Jude after- 
wards take his prediction, and by a few bold strokes—a few brief, vivid 
pictures, a few conceutrated denunciations—describe accordantly, and of- 
ten in similar terms, the present fulfilment? A condenser May just as.eas- 
ily omit somethings, abbreviate others, interspersing now and then a few 
original touches, as an expander performs the reverse feat. This we be- 
lieve Jude hasdone. The vivid, graphic conciseness of his style, while 
evidently natural to his genius, are rendered still more graphic by the 
living presence of the characters who awaken his holy indignation. 
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SPECIMEN PARALLELISMS BETWEEN PETER AND JUDE. 


SECOND PETER. 


Chapter ii, 1. But there were false 
prophets also atnong the people, even 
as there shall be false teachers among 
you. 

4, For if God spared not the angels 
that sinned, but cast them down to 
hell, and delivered them into chains of 
darlmess, to be reserved unto judg- 
ment; 

6. And turning the cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrah into ashes condemned 
them with an overthrow, making them 
an ensample unto those that after 
should live ungodly; 


11. Whereas angels, whick are great- 
er in power and might, bring not rail- 
ing accusation against them before the 
Lord. 


12. But these, as natural brute beasts 
made to be taken and destroyed, speak 
evil of the things that they understand 
not; and shall utterly perish in their 
Own corruption; 

13. Spots they are and blemishes. 


17. These are wells without water, 
clouds that are carried with a tempest; 
to whom the mist of darkness is re- 
served for ever. 


A comparison of the above and 


JUDE. 
Verse 4, For there are certain men 
crept in unawares, who were before of 
old ordained to this condemnation. 


6. And the angels which kept not 
their first estate, but left their own 
habitation, he hath reserved in ever- 
lasting chains under darkness unto 
the judgment of the great day. 

7. Even as Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and the cities about them, in like man- 
ner giving themselves over to fornics- 
tion, and going after strange flesh, are 
set forth for an example, suffering the 
vengeance of eternal fire. 

9. Yet Michael the archangel, when 
contending with the devil he disputed 
about the body of Moses, durst not 
bring against him a railing accusation, 
but said, The Lord rebuke thee. 

10. But these speak evil of those 
things which they know not: but 
what they know naturally, as brute 
beasts, in those things they corrupt 
themselves. 

12. These are spots in your feasts of 
charity... clouds they are without 
water, carried about of winds; trees 
whose fruit withereth, without fruit, 
twice dead, plucked up by the roots; 

13. Raging waves of the sea, foam- 
ing out their own shame; wandering 
stars, to whom is reserved the black- 
ness of darkness for ever. 


numerous other parallel passages, 


induces us to say, that if Jude be the earlier, Peter seems to have copied 
him very unskilfully ; not only expanding, but often omitting many of 


the happiest points, and weakening nearly all he imitates. 


The ad- 


ditional strokes which Jude furnishes are often master-strokes, 
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UDE, the servant of Jesus 
Christ, and ?brother of James, 
to them that are sanctified by God 
the Father, and 'preserved in Je- 
sus Christ, and «called: 2 Mercy 
unto you, and ‘peace, and love, 


be multiplied. 8 Beloved, when 
I gave all diligence to write unto 
you °of the common salvation, it 
was needful for me to write un- 
to you,-and exhort you that ‘ye 
should earnestly contend for the 





Luke 6. 18; Acts 1, 13.—d John 17. 11, 12, 15; 
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NOTES ON JUDE, 


1. Jude—The Hebrew name Judah 
of the Old Testament becomes, in the 
New, the Greek Judas, and is abbre- 
viated in English to this Jude. In 
the first it is the name of the greatest of 
the twelve patriarchs and of the twelve 
tribes; in the second it is dishonoured 
bythe traitor among the twelve; but it 
is again made illustrious by the author 
of this remarkable epistle. Servant 
of Jesus Christ— Though the ma- 
ternal brother of Jesus Christ, Jude 
shrinks with reverent modesty from 
holding forth that relationship. On the 
brothers of Jesus see our notes, Matt. 
xii, 46, xiii) 55, and Introduction to 
Jumes. Brother of James—Touch- 
ing the three Jameses of the Gospels, 
see our note on Matt. x, 3. This could 
be no other than the third James, 
resident apostle or bishop of Jerusa- 
lem, and author of the epistle. Hence 
we have two epistles from two mater- 
nal brothers of Jesus. To them—Our 
Jude addresses this epistle to the 
whole Church of the sanctified. His 
descriptive title of that holy body is 
marked by his terseness of style, and 
may thus be literally translated: Zo 
those in God ihe Father beloved, and by 
Jesus Christ preserved, and [by the Holy 
Spirit] called. We supply “by the 
Holy Spirit” beeause the trina] clauses 
indicate the trinal work of the three 
persons of the Trinity. Sanctified, 
or sade holy, is here, in a degree, 


2 Peter 1. 2,—eTitus 1. 4. J Phil. 1, 27; 
1 Tim, 1. 18; 6. 12; 2 Tim. 1. 13; 4. 7. 








affirmed of all true Christians. They 
are preserved, not like inanimate ob- 
jects, physically and absolutely, but as 
free agents, conditionally upon their 
consenting to be preserved. Called 
—With an obeyed, and so a permanent 
calling. Note on 1 Cor. i, 1; vii, 20. 

3. Beloved—Thus far the address ; 
now commences the opening of the 
subject. Note 3 John 1,2. Gave all 
diligence—Rather, making to myself 
all earnestness. The earnestness was 
awakened by alarm at the inroads of the 
errorists. Common salvation—The 
gospel salvation, which was common 
to the whole Christian republic, and so 
threatened by a common danger. It 
was needful—tLiterally, J had @ neces- 
sity; a necessity to do what, without a 
necessity, he would not advise, namely, 
to contend. There are blessed times 
for peace, but now comes the pressure 
of contest. Harnestly contend —A 
term borrowed from the palestrie con- 
tests, yet also used of real battles, 
This spiritual contest, now at hand, 
required not merely quiet Christian 
life, but a bold maintenance of Christ- 
ian truth and morals, a refutation and 
rebuke of error and sin, and an ex- 
trusion of the heretical transgressors 
from the Chureh of God. The faith— 
The system of doctrines and morals. 
Once—That is, once for all; excluding 
all additions, diminutions, and modifi- 
cations; and especially such perver- 
sions as now threatened to mislead and 
destroy the Cliureh. Saints—All true 
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faith which was onee delivered 
unto the saints. 4 & For there are 
certain men crept in unawares, 
twho were before of old ordained 
to this condemnation, ungodly 
men, ‘turning Fthe grace of our 


God into laseiviousness, and ! de= 
nying the only Lord | God, and our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 5 I will there- 
fore put you in remembrance, 
though ye once knew this, how 
that ™the Lord, having saved the 





Gal. 2. 4; 2 Peter 2 1.—A Rom. 9. 21, 22; 
1 Peter 2. 8.——72 Pet. 2. 10. 





Christians, especially the sanctified 
of vorse 1. 

4. For—- Reason for this burst of 
alarm. Certain men—Not, apparent- 
ly, as yet 2 solid body, but a large 
number of individual leaders seattered 
throughout the Chureh of Jude’s sec- 
tion. Crept in unawares — Whose 
demoralizing teachings had circulated 
from the time of Simon Magus among 
the population outside of the Chureh. 
Their dogmas had streaked obscurely 
through the general atmosphere. But 
now, lo! their propagators have dis- 
closed themselves in various quarters 
in the very bosom of the Church itself. 
Ordained — Fore-written or pre-de- 
scribed; that is, in the predictions of 
the apostles Paul and Peter, and in 
the evil types of the Old Testament, 
Cain, Balaam, and Korah, verse 11. 
Thus the ancient Greek. commentator, 
Theophylact, pertinently says: “He 
ealis them jore-written because Peter 
and Paul had said concerning them 
that in the last times such deceivers” 
should come. The Greek word is 
sometimesused in the eclassies to signify 
the publicly placarding the threatened 
death of a doomed individual. In this 

Manner Sylla, the Roman consul, pub- 
licly advertised the names of persons 
whom he intended to execute. So the 
prophecies quoted by Jude were an 
advertisement that all those persons 
whose characters suited the prophetic 
deseriptions were by those same proph- 
ecies advertised for death. This con- 
demnation — The condemnation de- 
scribed in this epistle. Alford remarks, 
“Tt may be observed that the ultra- 
predestinarians, Beza and Calvin, find, 
as we might expect, strong defence for 
their views in their interpretation here. 
Beza, indeed, gathers from this place 
that ‘this eternal decree of God com- 
preliends not only the event, but espec- 
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ially the persons themselycs.’” Into 
lasciviousness—Making Christianity 
subservient to sexual lusts. This 
trait identifies them with the Nicolai- 
tans. Lord—Greek deorérac, despotes, 
whence our word despot. God—This 
word is rejeeted by the best erities as 
@ spurious reading. It then becomes a 
question whether God or Chiist is here 
designated. The word despotes desig- 
nates God in Rey. vi, 10,and Acts iv, 24; 
Luke ii, 29. But in the parallel pas- 
sage in 2 Peter ii, 1, it designates 
Christ. By the usually received doe- 
trine of the Greek article the render- 
ing would be denying owr only Dlaster 
and Lord Jesus Christ. This seems 
the more probable sense, as the heretics 
did not so much reject the true God as 
the true Christ. 

5. Put you in remembrance— 
Parallel to 2 Peter iii, 1, “I stir up 
your pure minds by way of remem- 
brance.” Once—For all knew, by 
their early knowledge of the Jewish 
Scriptures. The well-known truths 
had long slumbered in their memories, 
but must now be aroused to meet the 
erisis of their fulfilment. Jnde now 
gives a triad of similar eases of guilt, 
followed by condign punishment, re- 
eorded in the Old Testament scriptures. 
First EXAMPLE.— The Israelite people. 
The Lord—Here we arc surprised by 
the faet disclosed to us by modern 
scholarship, that the true reading is 
doubtless not Lord, but Jesus. Some- 
what similarly we have the unexpected 
Christ in 1 Cor. x, 2-4, and Heb. x, 
28-31. Yet Jesus here is the more sur- 
prising as it is the more purely human 
name of the Lord than Christ. Some 
would read Joshua, of which Jesus is 
the Greek form, as in Heb. iv, 8; but 
Joshua did not sav: and then destroy 
the people. We have, therefore, the 
conclusion that to Jude, the maternal 
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people out of the land of Egypt, 
afterward "destroyed them that 
believed not. 6 And °the angels 
which kept not their ‘first es- 
tate, but left their own habitation, 
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Phe hath reserved in everlasting 
chains under darkness 2unto the 
judgment of the great day. 4% Even 
as ‘Sodom and Gomorrah and 
the cities about them, in like man- 
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brother of Jesus, Jesus was Jehovah. 
Destroyed them—For sins, and espec- 
ially lusts. From the Phenicians or 
Canaanites came the rites of Ashtoreth, 
in- which courtezans were the priest- 
esses, houses of license were the 
temples, obscene images were the idols, 
and debauchery was the worship. 
Against this fulness of iniquity the re- 
ligion of Jehovah was arrayed, and when 
Israel apostatized thereto Jehovah de- 
stroyed him. Believed not—Ad- 
hered not to the pure worship of Je- 
hovah, but yielded to the seductions of 
idolatrous lust. 

6. Seconp EXAMPLE.—The fallen an- 
gels. Which kept not their first es- 
tate—The fall of Satan is implied in 
the words ascribed to our Saviour, 
John viii, 44, that Satan ‘abode not 
in the truth,” and it is symbolically pre- 
dicted by him in Luke x, 18, (where 
see note.) It seems shadowed also in 
Rev. ix, 1; xii, 3-17, And these carry 
us back by analogy to Isaiah xiv, 12: 

“ How art thou fallen from heaven, 

O Lucifer, son of the morning! 

How art thou cut down to the ground 
Which didst weaken the nations!” 

Here the downfall of the king of 
“Babylon is described as the falling of 
Lucifer, (light-bearer,) or the morning 
star, in‘colourings so similar, that if 
we suppose the writer acquainted 
with the history of the fall of Satan it 
would seem to be borrowed from that 
event. And so Byron addressed Na- 
poleon in similar allusive terms :— 

“Since he miscalled the Morning Star, 
Nor god nor man hath fallen so far.”* 

But nowhere in Scripture is this fall 
so distinctly described as here. The 
wars of the Titans against the gods, 
and their being cast down by Jupiter 
to Tartarus, furnished by Greek my- 
thology, seems to be the Gentile side 
of the history. Their first estate 
was their primitive angelic dignity in 


the regions of cclestial lilt. Left 
their own habitation — A bandcned 
their princely residences, their divine- 
ly assigned sphere, in undutiful rebell- 
ion. Hath reserved — Instead of 
annihilating them. In everlasting 
chains—N ot literally metallic chains, 
but limitations fixed upon them by di- 
vine power, excluding from the re- 
gions of glory, and fastening them 


in the regions of lower shade. See 
notes on Eph. iv, 10. Darkness— 


Murkiness, deepening in descending 
density. They are under this dark- 
ness because it overlies them, ‘and 
though it exeludes tiem not from the 
atmosphere of this earth, so but that 
they may roam among men, they are 
bound down to this lower stratum. 
As they left their own residence in 
light. God has assigned them another 
residence in darkness. The judg- 
ment of the great day—The Greek is 
without the definite article: unto 
judgment of great day; perhaps be- 
eause the day became more definite 
after man became subjected to that 
same day of judgment; just as the 
final gehenna was “ prepared for the 
devil und his angels,” Matt. xxv, 41; 
where see note. And so the demons 
of Matt. viii, 24, feared that Jesus had 
come to torment them before tie tne. 
7. THIRD EXAMPLE. — Sodom and 
Gomorrah. Etven as— Rather, how 
that, to correspond with how that in 
verse 5, and depend on put you in 
remembrance. Like manner— Al- 


: ford and many earlier commentators re- 


fer like to the angels of the previous 
verse, and make the ikeness consist in 
following strange flesh, so that Jude 
is held to sustain the ancient legend, 
that the angels contaminated them- 
selves with females of the human race, 
But unquestionably the like refers to 
the certain men of verse 4.. To this in 
like manner corresponds the likewise 
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ner giving themselves over to for- 
nication, and going after * strange 
flesh, are set forth for an example, 
- suffering the vengeance of eternal 
fire. § * Likewise also these filthy 
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dreamers defile the flesh, despise 
dominion, and 'speak evil of dig- 
nities. 9 Yet "Michael the arch- 
angel, when contending with the 
devil he disputed about the body 


Exod, 22, 28,—u Dan. 10, 13; 12.1; Rev, 12 7. 





of next verse, containing the reference 
to the same men. Strange flesh — 
Literally, other flesh; other than the 
“natural use” of Rom. i, 27, implying 
the crime which has received its name 
from Sodom. Are set forth—Literally, 
lie forth; lie before our eyes, both on 
the face of the record and on the earth’s 
surface. Hxample — Litcrally, a 
showing of eternal fire, suffering punish- 
ment. The fires of ages on these plains 
are an illustration of eternal fire; as 
if the bituminous fires of the Dead 
Sea were a visible counterpart of the 
invisible fires of gehenna. The 
“ slime-pits ” of “the valley of Siddim ” 
are recorded by successive writers as 
burning for centuries. In Deut. xxix, 
23, they are described as “ brimstone, 
andsalt,and burning.” Zephaniah ii, 9, 
deseribes them as “the breeding of 
nettles, and salt-pits, and a perpetual 
desolation.” And in the Apocrypha, 
the Book of Wisdom says, that ‘even 
to this day the waste land that smok- 
eth is a testimony.” Even so near 
Jude’s time Philo says, ‘‘ The memori- 
als of that terrible destruction yet re- 
main; and ruins are shown in Syria 
mixed with ashes, smoke, sulphur, 
and sliglt flames still occasionally 
playing about, as in the remains of a 
conflagration. Josephus says, that in 
his own time “the remains of a fire, 
sent down from God, are yet visible.” 
Jude, as we understand him, views 
the material of a perpetual fire asa 
visible image of the fires of eternal 
retribution. 

8, Dreamers—So called for the 
visionary speculations out of which 
their profiigate and fantastic systems 
were formed. These visions produced 
vices of the three following classes. 
Defile the flesh— Yielding themselves, 
under a pseudo-religious sanction, to 
gluttony, debauchery, and unnatural 
lust. Despise — Literally, abolish, 
muke nothing of, dominion, lordship, 


authority, human or divine, civil or ec- 
clesiastical. Speak evil of—Literally, 
blaspheme. Dignities—Literally, gilo-- 
ries. The sensualist’s brutal eyes de- 
grade every noble thing they look upon. 
Every thing glorious they would bring 
down to their own level. And espec- 
ially when they would sanctify a flagi- 
tious practice with a demoralized theo- 
ry, all high and low are reversed and 
subverted. Legitimate lordship they 
repudiate, and all glories and sancti- 
ties of earth and heaven they flaunt 
and blaspheme with terms and phrases 
borrowed from their own obscene vo- 
cabulary. 

9. Michael—Whence Jude quotes 
this instance is not clearly known. 
Origen says, it is a passage quoted 
from the book entitled “Ascension of 
Moses;” but the passage as specified 
by him is not the same with this 
of Jude. The old Greek commenta- 
tor (cumenius says, ‘It is said that 
Michael, the archangel, heaped on dust 
at his burial, but the devil, not agree- 
ing to it, brought a charge against 
him of the killing of the Egyptian, 
and as on that account not worthy an 
honourable burial.” This the commen- 
tator derived from a source not at 
present known. Alford quotes a 
Greek passage from the Catena to the 
following effect: “When Michael 
brought Moses into the mount where 
our Lord was transtfigured, then the 
devil said that God had perjured him- 
self,in bringing him where hehadsworn 
he should never come,” namely, into 
the Land of Promise. Dr. Gardiner 
has a plausible conjecture, which is 
in some degree sustained by this refer- 
ence to the transfiguration. In that 
scene Moses appears in his resurrec- 
tion body, and according to Deut. xxxiv, 
5, 6, the place of his tomb was never 
known. Moses, then, like the trans- 
figured Elijah, was really not buried, 
but corporeully translated ; and the real 
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contest which took place between 
Michael and Satan was whether Mo- 
ses was worthy, instead of a burial, of 
a translation. It may then have been 
a judicial contest, as in a case of can- 
onization; in which Satan was the 
prosecutor, and Michael the advocate, 
of Moses; and the issue was, whether 
Moses should have a grave or an as- 
cension. ‘The transfiguration, where 
Moses appears with glorified body, 
shows that Michael was victorious. 
Michael is a name which does not 
appear in Scripture until after the cap- 
tivity, namely, in Dan. xii, 1, where he 
stands as the champion and guardian- 
angel of Israel. See note, Matt. i, 20. 
The word archangel appears but ouce 
elsewhere in Scripture, 1 Thess. iv, 16, 
“The Lord himself shall deseend...with 
the voice of the (rather, an) archangel.” 
The pre-eminence of certain angels is 
implied in the apoeryphal book of 
Tobit, where Raphael specifies himself 
as ‘one of the seven holy angels 
which present the prayers of the saints, 
and which go in and out before the 
glory of the Holy One.” As champion 
of the Church Michael is here, as in the 
Apocalypse, at issue with Satan, the 
“archangel ruined,” who is mentioned 
by Jesus as “the devil” with “ his an- 
gels.” Durst not—Had not the daring. 
Huther says, ‘‘ From reverence for the 
original glory of the devil;” Fronmiller 
retorts, “ Better, from profound dread 
of the majesty of God.” Both seem to 
be correct; for it was probably a judie- 
ial scene before God. Asin Job, Satan 
appears in his official state as prosecu- 
tor, and a forensic courtesy before that 
tribunal of God himself is due even to 
that bad dignity, as well as to the di- 
vine Judge. A railing accusation— 
An “abusing of the plaintiff's attorney” 
is said to be the final resort of the other 
party’s pettifogger when the facts are 
hard upou his client. It was not Satan 
who was on trial, but Moses; and, there- 
fore, Michael need not make irrelevant 
allusion to tle opposing counsel’s un- 
fortunate antecedents. Rebuke thee 
—As he did Satan in the previous case 


him a railing accusation, but said, 
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of Job, acquitting the accused and non- 
suiting the accuser. Similar are the 
words of the angel to Satan in Zech. 
iii, 1-3, where the arch accuser is pros- 
ecuting God's high-pricst. Whether 
the document which Jude quotes was 
history or prose-poem, the archangel’s 
language repeated the words of Zechia- 
riah’s angel. Nor does the historical 
character of the document make im- 
portant difference, for the modern pul- 
pit could as properly elucidate a moral 
principle from Miltou 9s from Macaulay, 
When it is said that “Jude quoted an 
apochryphal doevment,” it must be re- 
membered that apochryphal means here 
simply the uninspired literature of the 
Hebrew Chureh. And if the book 
quoted was an imaginative production, 
its author wrote more wisely and 
more worthily of quotation than Mil- 
ton, who makes even the angels retort 
“scorn for scorn.” Whether we hold 
the Satanic scene in Job to be history 
or poetry, it 1s equally suitable for in- 
struction. 

But are we to treat Satan with 
courtesy? We reply, that there is a 
deep moral wisdom in the maxim, 
“Give even the devil his due.” Re- 
spect is due to dignity, to position, to 
any excellence even in the worst char- 
acter. And courtesy is due to the worst 
who is in the performance of a dig- 
nified office. And this, nevertheless, 
does not silence the voice of moral re- 
buke. When the dignitary puts off 
his dignity and becomes a buffoon, a 
criminal, a culprit, there is a suitable 
treatment for him as a buffoon, a 
criminal, a culprit. Dignified courts 
know how to treat a criminal with 
due respect and self-respect. When 
moral severity arraigns the guilty, in 
the true spirit either of reforming or of 
condemning for the warning of others, 
or for the public good, the plainest 
words of human lauguage may be 
sometimes justifiably used. Of this 
truth, this very fragment of Jude’s is 
a rare example. And when Jesus 
arraigned Satan, (John viii, 44,) truth 
and righteousness took precedence of 
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~The Lord rebuke thee. 10 * But 
these speak evil of those things 
which they know not: but what 
they know naturally, as brute 
beasts, in those things they cor- 
rupt themselves. 22 Woe unto 
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them! for they have gone in the 
way Yof Cain, and 7ran greedily 
after the error of Balaam for re- 
ward, and perished *in the gain- 
saying of Korah. 12 ’These are 
spots in your ‘°feasts of charity, 
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courtesy. Preachers of the present 
day need not be afraid of this passage. 
It is a noble text in behalf of courtesy 
and moral rectitude in our forensic 
and judicial chambers, in our legisla- 
tive and congressional halls, in our 
editorial columns, While just arraign- 
ments of official corruption are all- 
important and must never be effemi- 
nated, our courts are at the present day 
degraded by discourtesy, our senators 
bandy epithets suggestive of “hon- 
ourable satisfaction,” and our news- 
pipers run riot in partisan detraction. 
Said the Irish orator, Grattan, “The 
gentleman cannot be severe without 
being unparliamentary; I will show 
him howto be severe and parliamentary 
too.” At the present day a great pub- 
lic problem is how to state unflinching 
truth without extenuating, or setting 
down aught in malice. 

10. And now comes a most cutting 
antithesis. Of the dignities and glo- 
ries above them they know not, and 
such they hold in contempt; but the 
sensual animalities below them they 
do, like brutes, naturally understand, 
and with those they are in deep sym- 
pathy. These—The finger of apostolic 
rebuke pointing at them. They know 
not—In their animality they ignore 
the pure God above them, the glories 
of the heavenly world, the moral gov- 
ernmentil order on earth, which faintly 
copies the government of God. These 
they appreciate not, and deny their 
existence, or mention them only with 
ridicule. What they know — From 
the fleshly impulses within. As brute 
beasts—Just as animals understand 
the dictates of their sexual and sensual 
nature. Corrupt themselves—Sink- 
ing both their intellectual and bodily 
systems into debasemeut, disease, and 
death, temporal and eternal. 

11. The three types united in these 


men are Cain, Balaam, and Koiah. 
The character, career, and final destiny 
of the three may be thus presented: 
Cain—godlessness, fraternal murder, 
life under divine curse; Balaam—li- 
centiousness, bribetaking, slaughter in 
battle; Korah—ambition, schismatic 
sedition, sudden consignment to lower 
hades. Woe unto them—The menace 
of their final destiny is, like Cain, to 
be God-cursed; like Balaam, fated to 
slaughter; like Korah, bound for 
hades. The three verbs are in climax. 
Ran greedily, is, literally, they were 
poured out in that direction, like a 
stream or torrent. Tle climax then is, 
they went, they were poured, they perished. 
They imitated Cain in taking a mad 
eareer; like Bulaam, they rushed head- 
long into licentious infamy for gain ; 
like Korah, they rebelled against all 
holy authority and went down to thie 
depths of death. 

The comparison to Cain here, as in 
1 Jolin iii, 12-15, does not affirm that 
these men were addicted to assassi- 
nation, but indicates that murderous 
hatred of the brethren which Jol typ- 
ifies in these same characters by the 
character of Cain. In regard to Ba- 
laam, consult our note on Rev. ii, 14. 
The contradiction of Korah, expressed 
in verse 8 by despise dominion, and 
speak evil of dignities, expresses the. 
churchly turbulence and sedition cf 
these men. Fraternal hate, mercenary 
licentiousness, and rebellion against 
the Christian body and government, are 
mainly the crimes charged. 

12. In the next two verses St. Jude 
ranges through nature, througly earth, 
sea, and sky, for images of reprobation 
for the sensualistic heretics. Aocks, 
clouds, trees, waves, and stars ure 
collected in expressive disorder of suc- 
cession, to image their disorderly 
existence, 
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when they feast with you, feeding 
themselves without fear: ‘clouds 
they are without water, ¢carried 
about of winds; trees whose fruit 
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Spots—Rather, rocks; that is, con- 
cealed peaks or breakers on which 
ships are liable to wreck. The calm, 
sweet sea, under whose surface these 
treacherous wreckers were lurking, 
were the feasts of charity, the agape 
or love-feasts of the primitive Church. 
These were banquets after the Lord’s 
supper, intended to promote social 
fraternity in the Church, and to: pro- 
vide a charitable meal for the indi- 
gent, who were invited to partake. 
Wesley’s institution of love-feast was 
‘a revival of only the first of these 
purposes. Strange to say, these social 
and charitable meals could be kept pure 
neither from gluttony nor licentious- 
ness, and for that reason were aban- 
doned by the Church and prohibited 
by-her authorities. We hope it is a 
proof of modern improved morality 
that no such facts, at our Sabbath- 
school excursions, picnics, and other 
Christian socialities, have given pain 
to the Church. Feast... fear — 
Perhaps a better rendering would be: 
Carousing with you without fear, pro- 
viding sor themselves. ven at a sacred 
feast they had no fear to indulge in 
excess and license. And by their 
seductions they were as rocks under 
surface, dangerous to the unsuspecting 
mariners. Clouds—Which in a dry 
region are a sweet promise of a falling 
shower; and these for awhile seemed 
rich with refreshing spirituality and 
benefaction to the Church. But, alas! 
they were waterless, with no reviving 
cr fertilizing store in their bosom, and 
son they are seen to be the image of 
fickleness and worthlessness, being the 
sport of the varying winds. Trees— 
Once fruitful, but now autumnal and 
stripped of fruit. The phrase, whose 
fruit withereth, simply signifies au- 
tumnal, and so bare of fruit and leaves. 
Twice dead—De Wette understands 
doubly-dead to be simply intensive, ud- 
terly dead. Alford and others, dead, 
first, in autumnai: fruitlessness, their 
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withereth, without fruit, twice 
dead, ‘plucked up by the roots; 
13 ¢Raging waves of the sea, 
'foaming out their own shame; 
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annual fruit-bearing energy being ex- 
pended; and, secondly, dead by the 
subsequent extinction of all vitality. 
This describes, we may admit, doubly 
dead trees, but shows not the corre- 
spondent double death in the men typi- 
fied by tlie trees. On the other hang, 
Stier and Wordsworth find the twice 
dead solely in the men, namely, in their 
original death by unregeneracy, and a 
second death after conversion by apos- 
tasy. This must find its correspondence 
in the trees in their original iruit- 
lessness previous to the bearing, and 
a cessation of bearing by the cessation 
of life. We doubt whether a return to 
De Wette’s interpretation is not best. 
Plucked up by the roots—A single 
word, uprooted ; or, as the Greek, more 
expressively, out-rooted. By the Greek 
aorist all these verbs contemplate the 
operations from the standpoint of time 
after their completion. See note, Rom. 
viii, 5; Vv, 13. It is as if at the con- 
summation of the whole ruin our 
apostle’s pen describes things as past. 
Plucked up—RKent from the Church, 
and, their probation being closed, vir- 
tually or really, wrenched from life; no 
longer cumberers of the ground. Their 
future and final fate predicted as a 
past fact. 

13. Raging waves — Savage, as if 
alive, full of furious purpose and 
power. Their own shame—The plural 
shames. The image, like that of Isaiah, 
“casting up mire and dirt;” the shames 
being their own brutal dogmas and feel- 
ings flung forth in shameless words. 
Wandering stars—Unknown to mod- 
ern astronomy, but too wcll known ~ 
in both ancient and modern moral ex- 
perience. They are neither comets nor 
shooting stars; but ocularly metcors, 
conceptually, stars swinging from their 
positions, drifting from their orhits, 
and lawlessly wandering in space. 
These errorists, probably, once had 
position and orbits, but are veering 
farther and farther from the light 
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wandcring stars, ‘to whom is re- 
_ served the blackness of darkness 
for ever. 4&4 And Enoch also, 
«the seventh from Adam, prophe- 
sied of these, saying, Behold, 'the 
Lord cometh with ten thousand of 
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Blackness of darkness—<An intenser 
expression in the English than the 
original. Substitute in place of black- 
ness, murkiness, gloom. But Gardiner 
remarks, that the former of these two 
terms ‘‘is a Homeric word for the 
darkness of the infernal regions, and is 
even put for the world itself of future 
woe.” As the meteoric star concep- 
tually loses itself in distant and hope- 
less darkness, so these living wan- 
derers will drift into a returnless des- 
tiny of ruin. 

14. Prophesied—This word stands, 
jn the Greek, with its particle but, the 
first word of the sentence; the place of 
emphasis. The emphasis implies that 
not only were these characters typified 
by the above-named very ancient ex- 
amples, but they were prophesied of 
by a most ancient holy seer. Also, in 
the English, seems by its position to 
mean that Enoch, in addition to others, 
so prophesied; whereas it really 
means, that prophecy was by him added 
to the above types. Read, But prophe- 
sied, also, in regard to these, the seventh 
one from Adam, Enoch. Seventh— 
Including both Adam and Enoch, 
there were seven persons in line, 
There is a week, usually of days; also 
sometimes, a week of things; and here, 
a week of persons, with holy Enoch, 
for its holy sabbath. “The number 
scven was esteemed, in the ancient 
world, as an important signature poiut- 
ing to the sacred and mystery. The 
fact that after sin and death had freely 
exerted their unhappy power during 
the first six generations, in the seventh 
generation mankind appeared in the per- 
son of one man in a state of high com- 
pleteness and blessed freedom from 
death, has a kind of prophetico-sym- 
bolical significance, and intimates that 
mankind in general, after having fully 
completed its course und fought its bat- 
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his saints, 15 To exccute judg- 
ment upon all, and to convince all 
that are ungodly among them of 
all their ungodly deeds which they 
have ungodly committed, and of all 
their ™hard speeches which ungod- 
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tle under the oppression of sin and 
death, through six long world-periods, 
shall appear in the seventh world- 
period in a state of high completeness, 
in a more divine life and more blessed 
freedom from death. The seventh 
world-period is the kingdom of God 
on earth. To Adam, the first, was 
revealed and promised the appearance 
and advent of the Lord, as a Heiper 
and Saviour; to Enoch, the seventh 
from Adam, was revealed the last ad- 
vent of the same Lord, Helper, and 
Saviour as a Judge and Avenger, and 
he was the first prophet who spoke 
and taught this among men.”— Words- 
worth. Of these —The wickedness 
of these men placed them within the 
comprehension of Knoch’s prophecy. 
They put themselves into the class of 
characters for all whom thie predictions 
were truly intended. Through long 
ages the prediction extended so as to 
reach them; andeven to reach all such 
impenitent transgressors, from Knoch 
to the present day and to the second 
coming of Christ. 

15. To execute judgment-—The of- 
fice of judge, rather than executioner, 
is here described, which is performed 
upon all. To convince —To ex- 
pose and convict of their sin, stripping 
away every excuse, and exhibiting 
their naked guilt. Deeds...speeches 
—The external sins alone are here 
mentioned as exhibitions of character. 
Ungodly committed — As an In- 
glish adverb we should here have 
ungodlily. 'Hard—Hostile, unsubmis- 
sive, impenitent. Sinners...against 
him—The Greek order of words is 
more emphatic: which they spoke against 
him, sinners, impious. It is supposed 
by some that Jude here quotes an 
apocryphal Book of Enoch, of which 
Dr. Mombert says :— 

“Tho above mentioned apocryphal 


ly sinners have spoken against him. 
2G These are murmurers, com- 
plainers, walking after their own 


lusts; and *their mouth speaketh 
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persons in admiration because of 
advantage. 17 ? But, beloved, re- 
member ye the words which were 
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Book of Enoch was formerly known 
only by fragments and notices of the 
early Fathers, but has recently been 
discovered in an Aithiopic translation, 
and translated from the A‘thiopic into 
German. It became known in Europe 
about the close of the last century. 
Winner, Dorner, and others, ascribe its 
authorship toa Jew of the first century 
of the Christian era; Ewald places its 
date at the end of the second century 
before Christ. A new edition and 
translation of this book was published 
by D. Dillman in 1853, who pronounces 
it to have been written about B. C. 
110. The book consists, according to 
the careful investigation of the last- 
named scholar, of three parts: 1. The 
proper and original Book of Enoch, 
which constitutes the greatest part of 
this apocryphal work. 2. Of histori- 
cal additicns for the elucidation of sev- 
eral doctrines and ideas from the pen 
of another author, who wrote nothing 
afterwards. 3. Of so-called Noachian 
additions, connected with other inter- 
polations made by a third author, be- 
longing at least to the end of the first 
eentury B. C....Considering that the 
variations between the epistle and the 
Book of Enoch are not inconsiderable, 
and that the Book of Enoch is not ex- 
pressly cited, there is still room to doubt 
whether Jude knew that book. But 
the tradition of Enoch’s prophecy he 
must at all events have known, and 
considered true as to its kernel.” A 
late German writer, Volemar, maintains 
that the book was written in the time 
of Hadrian, the beginning of the sec- 
or.d century, and his argument Alford 
approves. In America, Stuart main- 


tains the post-christian character of ; 


the book; and Dr. Gardiner, in a very 
able excursus, maintains more conclu- 
sively the same ground, denying that 
Jude quoted the book. Our own con- 
clusion is, that it contains words and 
phrases used in a manner not found 
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in any other pre-christian book, and 
the book can hardly be accepted as pre- 
christian. Alford says, “That the 
particulars related in Second Peter 
and in our epistle of the fallen angels, 
are found also in the Book of Enoch, 
is no proof that the writers of these 
epistles took them from that book. 
Three other solutions are possible: 
1. That the apocryphal writer took them 
from our epistle; 2. That their source 
in each case was ancient tradition; 
3. That the Book of Enoch itself con- 
sists of separate portions written at 
different times.” 

16. The utterers of these hard 
speeches, as such, are now more fully 
described. They are, namely, the se- 
ditious Korahs of the Church. Mur- 
murers—Croakers against the apos- 
tolic doctrines and institutions. Com- 
plainers—Literally, fate-blamers; mal- 
contents who rebel against their own 
rank and condition in the order of 
things and the organization of the 
Church. Lusts—Impulses of the nat- 
ural man, whether sexual, ambitious, 
or belligerent. Great swelling words 
—The utterances of arrogance, and of 
assumption to being much greater and 
higher personages than they truly are. 
Having... admiration — Admiring, 
flattering men to their faces, for whom 
they, perhaps, have no real respect, 
Because of advantage — For the 
sake of profit. Their admiration is 
a hypocrisy, for the purpose of gain- 
ing position, power, or compensation, 
through the influence of their beguiled 
victims. 

17. But, beloved—Turning, as it 
were, his face towards the purer part 
of the Church. Later prophets than 
Enoch have described these men, 
and with a more specific designation 
of their time and place. Remember 
ye the words—This phrase naturally 
suggests spoken words; spoken by 
apostles whom they had, many of 
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spoken before of the apostles of 
our Lord Jesus Christ; 18 How 
that they told you 4there should 
be mockers in the last time, who 
should walk after their own ungod- 
ly lusts. &9 These be they "who 
separate themselves, ‘sensual, hav- 
ing not the Spirit. 20 But ye, 
beloved, ‘building up yourselves 
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them, personally heard. Spoken be- 
fore—Forespoken; uttered long before 
their fulfilment, and so predictive. 
They were forespoken to the Ephesian 
Church by its founder-apostle, Paul, in 
his memorable address to the Ephesian 
elders. Acts xx, 28-31. Also, 2 Tim. 
iii, 1-5; and 2 Thess. ii, 1-10. And 
2 Thess. ii, 5, says the apostasy was 
tovic of oral apostolic discourse, 

18. Mockers...walk after their 
own...lusts—Same Greek words as 
in 2 Pet. iii, 3; where sce note: yet 
speaking here of a different sct of 
mockers or scoffers. In the last 
time—Using nearly the same words 
of the same verse in Peter, yet refer- 
ring to a different time. 

19. These. ..separate themselves 
—First demoralizing and disgracing 
the Church by bringing the imputation 
of their own vices upon it, and then 
distracting and dividing it by a seccs- 
sion, which, however, relieves it. The 
same sort of seceders as in 1 John ii, 
18, 19. Sensual—Same word as is 
rendered “natural” in 1 Cor, xv, 44, 
and for which we coined the word 
soulical, as an exact equivalent. Tlic 
word is plainly antithetical to spirit, 
as part of the trinality or three-foldness 
of the human constitution, Having 
not the Spirit—These men are merely 
soulicdd: spirit having not. ‘They 
had body and animal soul, but they 
had lost their highest nature, spirit. 
This does not literally mean that a part 
of their human constitution had been 
annihilated, but nullefied; redueed to 
nullity; just as we severely say that 
a man is conscienceless when lis con- 
science seems dead. 


Vou. V.—20 


on your most holy faith, “praying 
in the Holy Ghost, 21 Keep your- 
selves in the love of God, "looking 
for the mercy of our Lord Jesus 
Christ unto eternal life. 22 And 
of some have compassion, making 
a difference: 23 And others * save 
with fear, * pulling them out of the 
fire; hating even ythe garment 





aw Rom. 8. 26; Eph. 6. 18, —— Titus 2, 13: 
2 Peter 3. 12.—w Rom. 11. 14; 1 Tim. 4. 16.— 
# Amos 4. 11; Zech. 3. 2; 1 Cor. 3. 15.—y Zech. 
3. 4,5; Rev. 3. 4. 





20-24. A two-fold passage; first 
telling the beloved how to preserve 
themselves, 20, 21; and second, how’ 
they must endeavor to save others— 
even these sensualists, 

20. As to yourselves, there must 
be a building up, instead of a tearing 
down, as the crrorists are doing. 
And the four elements of this self- 
building are, faith, which must be 
your own act; prayer, which must 
be impregnate with the Holy Ghost, 
the spirit of man and the Spirit of God 
coéperating; love of God, the ele- 
ment in which you keep yourselves; 
and mercy, resulting in the sublime 
and divine ultimate eternal life. 

22. The sinners to be rescued, if — 
possible, are two classes: a some and 
an others; but Tischendorf makes three 
classes, including a third, who are 
others still. Of some have compas- 
sion— The reading followed by our 
translators may be rendered, some 
treat with pity, making a discrimination, 
that is, according to the peculiarity of 
each ease, using severity or tender- 
ness as the transgressor needs. But 
the reading preferred by scholars at 
the present day would be: some who 
are nuaking a dissension you must refute , 
including the idea of detection and 
exposure, 

23. Others—A second class. Save 
—The Greek present signifies the 
effort to save, but does not, as the 
aorist would, imply a sure saving re- 
sult, or the absolute power to accom: 
plish a success. Pulling them out of 
the fire—As if they were in terrible 
danger of boing scorched and burnt by 
the errorists, yet could, perhaps, be res- 
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spotted by the flesh. 24 *Now 
unto him that is able to keep you 
from falling, and *to present you 
faultless before the presence of his 


z2 Rom. 16, 25; Eph. 3, 20.—a Col. 1, 22. 





cued with a desperate pull. With fear 
—Belongs to third class. Read: Others 
still, compassionate with fear... hating, 
ete. This third class we can only pity, 
with a mingled feeling of fear and 
abhorrence of their shame-bespotted 
characters. 

The sin and danger of the three 
classes increase in climax. First, there 
ig the set in the Church inclined to be 
schismatic, who must be rebuked and 
brought to order. Second, the class 
tending towards the vice of the sen- 
sualists, who are to be rescued with an 
energetic pull from their fatal course. 
Third, the nearly hopeless apostate, 
whom we can little else than pity, and 
from whose contaminated natures we 
are obliged to shrink. Garment spot- 
ted by the flesh—A fearful emblem 
of depravity. Their tunic or under- 
garment is fonl with the spots of their 
debauchery. Rev. ili, 4. 

24. Closing doxology. Now —Liter- 
ally, but. The now impresses the 
reader as announcing the close of the 
train of thought and the starting of a 
liturgical conclusion, which is here 
applicable, but not the true thought 
of the word. The purpose is to con- 
trast the perseverance and blameless- 
ness of the beloved with the secession 
and impurity of the errorists. This 
doxology is in the spirit and style of 
Rom. xvi, 25. Keep you—Assuming 


glory with exceeding joy, 245 °To 
the only wise God our Saviour, be 
glory and majesty, dominion and 
power, both now and ever. Amen. 


b Rom, 16. 27; 1 Tim. 1.17; 2 3. 





it to be your purpose to be kept. For 
you many copies have them; and then 
it is a sort of closing prayer of the 
writer, apart, for them, his readers, his 
beloved brethren. ButTischendorf has 
you, which is far more natural, From 
falling — Into the corruptions and 
apostasies of these separatists. Frault- 
less — Unstained from the spots of 
verse 23. Before. ..his glory—Pres- 
ence of, might here be omitted, and 
his glory is almost a name for the 
divine Being. But the antithesis be- 
tween keep and present suggests that 
the keeping is to be during our proba- 
tion, and the presenting faultless is to 
be before the judgment throne. Ex- 
ceeding joy—titerally, a leaping for 
joy; an exultant jubilation over an 
accomplished work. 

25. Wise is to be omitted as being 
really inserted by copyists from the 
parallel passage in Rom. xvi, 27. The 
fourfold creational ascription of glory 
and majesty belonging to the divine 
person, and dominion and power his 
characteristics as divine ruler. Now 
—The best reading supplies before this 
now the clause before all won or age. 
The meaning then would be, that the 
ascription to God is before the world’s 
ages begun, during earthly time, and 
through the endless ages tocome. We 
have, then, the threefold phases of com- 


plete eternity, past, present, and future, 
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INSTEAD of a permanent order of prophets, as in the Old Testament, we 
are presented in the New, once for all, with a permanent prophecy. The 
Apocalypse furnishes us all the prediction we need during the Christian 
ages. It answers to the inquirer, from the primitive age to the present, 
the great question, “What is the structure of the Christian dispensation 
from the time of its establishment even down to its emergence into eternity ?” 
It thence furnishes the true form of New Testament eschatology ; 
the true order and shaping of the last events of human and earthly 
history within the sphere of the kingdom of Christ, froin the first 
advent to the second. The book has been very much misinterpreted ; 
so much so, that with some it is an established maxim that “the 
Apocalypse either finds its interpreter mad or makes him so.” Yet 
it may with truth be affirmed, that all who have accepted the above 
eschatological view have, in the great outline, essentially agreed, how- 
ever they may have varied in subordinates. The Messianic dispensation, . 
from the time of the first advent to the second, is found by all such 
interpreters to consist in a series of struggles between the powers of 
evil and the powers of good, until the final triumph of the righteous 
cause. The Apocalypse has ever been, therefore, the beacon of the 
final subjection of the world-power to Christ. It is the book of sure 
hope, the charter of ultimate victory. Under this view of the book 
we can enter upon its interpretation with a trust that, whatever bo 
the error of our particular interpretations, our whole cannot be far 
from right. 

The organic structure of the New Testament, we may add, requires 
the Apocalypse. Without that book the New ‘Testament is an untin- 
ished volume; it has hardly even ‘‘a lame and impotent conclusion,” 
but rather no conclusion at all. This is a general but strong argu- 
ment against all doubts of its canonicity and of its place in the canon. 


AUTHORSHIP OF THE APOCALYPSE. 
The testimony to the authorship of the Apocalypse by John, on 
historical grounds, is early, abundant, and uncontradicted within the 
Chureh. During the first century after its publication it is cither 
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directly affirmed to be the apostle’s, or quoted as his by a dense body 
of writers. We may name Papias, John’s contemporary; Justin Mar- 
tyr, (between A. D. 139 and 161;) Melito, bishop of Sardis, (about 
A.D. 171;) Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, (about 180;) and Treneus, 
(about 180.) Next we have Tertullian. (about 220,) Hippolytus, bishop 
of Ostia, (about 240,) Clement of Alexandria, (about 200,) and Origen, 
(about 238.) To these add Jerome, Augustine, Basil the Great, Atha- 
nasias, Gregory of Nyssa, and Ambrose. 

Of two of these successive witnesses we give the explicit testi- 
mony :— 

Justin Martyr says: ‘‘A certain man among us, whose name was 
John, one of the apostles of Christ, in a revelation made to him, 
prophesied that those believing in our Christ will spend a thousand 
years in Jerusalem, and after that the universal, and, to speak com- 
prehensively, the eternal, resurrection and judgment of all together, 
shall take place.” 

Irenaus, (whom we have elsewhere called the grand-pupil of John,) 
in numerous passages gives ‘‘John the disciple of the Lord,” ‘who 
leaned upon his bosom,” as author of the Apocalypse. So, speaking 
of the antichristic number, 666, he says that number is found ‘‘in all 
the good and ancient copies, and is attested by those who have seen 
John face to face.” We see at once that Irenaeus gives thie testimony 
heard by himself of John’s own personal acquaintances, who had dis- 
cussed the matter of the true text with the apostle himself, and with 
no other John than the apostle. 

It is certain that the publication of the Apocalypse must have been an 
event of great public notoriety among the Churches of Asia Minor. It 
came from the great survivor of the apostolic body known through- 
out the Christian world—the disciple who leaned upon the bosom of 
Christ himself. It was addressed to the seven principal Churches in 
tones of imperative apostolic warning. It no doubt went the public 
round of those seven great Churches, being publicly announced and read 
in their congregations. Itfurnished the great programme of the future 
of the Messianic Church. With the friends and contemporaries of John, 
therefore, both the authorship and date of the Apocalypse must have 
heen matters of profound interest and perfect knowledge. It must have 
been an event for half a century. When, therefore, Irenzus tells us that 
his information came from John’s own interviewers, we have a rarely 
sure authority. Itis no guess, no conjecture, but an immediate knowl- 
edge. And this, be it noted, applies to our coming discussion of the 
date, as well as to the authorship. 

' An argument is drawn against John’s authorship from the difference 
of its style from that of John’s Gospel and Epistles. We discuss thig 
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point further under the head of Darts. While it is fully admitted that 
the diversity of style is very great, that fact is not without its expla- 
nations, as there shown. But while these diversities are undeniable, 
scholars have, on the other hand, found many traces of underlying 
identity. These identities justify the belief that the diversities of style 
arise from the diversity of conditions, The identity, especially of the 
theology of the Apocalypse with that of the Gospel and Epistles, has 
been discussed at great length, and shown with great clearness, by 
Gebhardt, in his work, ‘‘The Doctrine of the Apocalypse.” 

In opposition to this body of early historical evidence there is 
nothing of a historical character to present. The Alogi, a small 
heretical sect, denied the apostolic authorship, because they held it 
a production unworthy of Jolin, In the third century, Caius of Rome 
rejected it because he interpreted it to teach Chiliasm, that is, the 
premillennial advent. On the same grounds Dionysius, successor of 
Origen at Alexandria, and Eusebius the historian, entertained doubts 
of its apostolic origin. But none of these testify to the fact on 
historical grounds. Whether the book is obscure, and unworthy an 
apostle, or teaches erroneous «loctrine, are matters of opinion; in 
which we are as competent to judge as either of these eminent 
scholars. Our conclusion as to the authorship is to be ruled by authentic 
witnesses who testify to a fact they know; but in regard to its worthi- 
ness or ils interpretation we are not ruled by the opinions of men wha 
know no better than we. Historically, therefore, the testimony in 
favour of John’s authorship of the Apocalypse is not only overwhelm- 
ing bnt uncontradicted. 


DATE OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


On the question of date the historic testimony is as unanimous as 
on the question of apostolic authorship. The pretence that it was 
written in the time of Nero or Galba has not a single testimony in all 
the Christian literature of the first three—we might say, of the first 
five—centuries. There is not a single author of the first three centu- 
ries that gives any other date than the reign of Domitian. 

First comes the decisive testimony of one who certainly knew the 
true date, Irenzeus, the grand-pupil of John, whom we have already 
adduced as quoting the words of the personal friends of John whom 
he knew. In regard to the real name symbolized by 666, he tells 
us: “If it were necessary for this name to be at the present time 
proclaimed, it would have been uttered by him who saw the apoca- 
lypse; for it was not seen a long time ago, but almost in our own 
veneration, at the end of the reign of Domitian.” 

The opponents of the Domitianian date, very unjustifiably styling 
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this the ‘‘Irenean tradition,” heroically assume that all the other 
testifiers to the same date derive their knowledge of the date from 
Ireneeus, so that the testimony of all ‘‘is reduced to the testimony of 
one man.” Ask them for their proof of such derivation, and their help- 
less reply is, that “it is the same tradition.” But how that proves that 
this ‘‘same tradition” came through the same one man, is what they 
can adduce nothing to show. In our remarks on Irenwus’s testimony 
to John’s authorship we noted how widely notorious both authorship 
and date must have been to John’s contemporaries, and so the same 
‘Cone tradition” must have come down to the generation of lrenzus 
through thousands of different channels. The so-called “Irenzan tra- 
dition” was the sole tradition of the whole Church. The foolish fable 
of the Neronian date has no existence in literature until the sixth cen- 
tury. Its revival in modern times, on the most fantastic grounds, is a 
discredit to biblical criticism. The real object of these pseuco-criti- 
cisms is to identify John’s conception of the recovery of the beast of xiii, 1 
from death ‘with a vulgar superstition of the Roman populace that Nero, 
after his assassination, had a resurrection from the dead—a superstition 
which cluser research shows really not to have existed. (See our closing 
notes tochapter xvii.) Aguinst this imaginary derivation from Ireneus 
there are decided proofs. 1, No witness, except Eusebius the historian, 
refers to Ireneus as his author. 2. Variations and subordinate additions 
_ show independence of testimonies, 38. The corroborations which we 
shall soon give from secular history, of the Domitianian date of John’s 
Patmos residence could not, at any rate, have come down through 
Irenaeus. 

Clement of Alexandria says, ‘‘ After the tyrant died, John returned 
from the island of Patmos to Ephesus.” Clement does not in this 
clause mention Domitian by name; but we know from Eusebius, who 
quotes these words from Clement, that Domitian was the ‘‘ tyrant” 
that Clement meant. For Eusebius introduces the quotation by say- 
ing, that John ‘‘addressed the Churches of Asia, on his return from 
his banishment to the isle of Patmos, after the death of Domitian.” 

Origen alludes to the imperial banisher of John in a remarkably 
similar manner: “The emperor of the Romans, as tradition teaches, 
condemned John for testifying on account of the word of truth, to the 
island of Patmos. And John narrates the things in regard to his 
testimony, not telling who condemned him, saying these words in his 
Apocalypse: ‘I John, etc. Rev. i, 9.2” Origen here notes John’s 
silence about his banisher, not as though it were doubtful who he was, 
but as a forbearance on the part of the apostle. See our note on the 
passage. John names his banishment, but, furbearingly, not his ban- 
isher. That Origen knew ‘the tradition” of Domitian there can be 
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no reasonable doubt; and there is no reason to suppose that he knew 
any other, or that any other existed. By “emperor of the Romans,” 
therefore, he meant Domitian. 

Victorinus, Bishop of Pettau, and martyr under Diocletian, third 
century, says, “This John saw, when he was in the island of Patmos, 
bcing condemned to the mines by Domitian Cesar.” 

In the fourth century the Domitianian date is, for the first time, 
apparently contradicted by Epiphanius, Bishop of Salamis, who uses 
the phrases, ‘‘ after he was ninety years old,” “after his return from Pat- 
mos, which took place under Claudius Oesar;” that is, about the year 
A.D. 54. On this we may note: 1. It helps not the advocates of Nero 
a particle. 2. It gives the name of an emperor which almost nobody 
advocates. 3. Epiphanius has a low character for accuracy with 
scholars. 4. The passage contradicts itself; for John (who is uni- 
versally held as younger than the Saviour) was scarce half ninety 
years old in the time of Claudius. Finally, it gives nearly the true 
Domitianian date; for John was probably not far from ninety on his 
return from his banishment by that emperor. The real fact seems to 
be, that Epiphanius himself had the Domitianian date in view, but 
twice misrecollected the name of the emperor of that date. 

It is not until the sixth century that the Neronian fable appears. 
The unknown writer of the subscription to the Apocalypse of the Phi- 
loxenian Versicn (Syriac) says, ‘The revelation which was made by God 
to John the Evangelist in the island of Patmos, whither he was ban- 
ished by the Emperor Nero.” A statement made for the first time six 
centuries after date, would be considered valueless by any critical 
historian. This passage, therefore, so far as this discussion is con- 
cerned, has no existence. It furnishes not the slightest proof of any 
existing tradition or opinion in the Church favouring that date, The 
ignorant writer names Wero just because Nero was, traditionally, the 
standard Roman persecutor, the first to be thought of when a perse- 
cutor is to be mentioned. 

There are two remarkable passages in the early Church writers, which 
have been so manipulated to prove the Neronian date that it is neces- 
sary to notice them. The first is from Eusebius, who says: “ It was at 
Rome that Peter was crucified with his head dowaward, that Paul was 
beheaded, and John was banished to the island.” Now this says noth 
ing about the date of the three events, but only the place, namely, Rome. 
And Tertullian: “Happy that Church in which the apostles poured 
forth their whole doctrine and their blood ; where Peter imitated the 
passion of his Lord; where Paul was crowned with the martyrdom ot 
the Baptist; and where the apostle John, after he had been immersed 
in hot oil and suffered nothing, was* banished to the island.” Nota 
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word is here said of date, but only of place. The locality of all these 
events is said to be Rome; their time is unmentioned. 








DATE OF THE PATMOS RESIDENCE. 


Besides these direct proofs, the records of the date of John’s ban- 
ishment and return even more decisively fix the date of the writing. 

First, it is in Domitian’s reign alone, that history finds the custom 
of banishing individuals for religious reasons; and it is uniformly 
agreed that the banished were restored at, or after, the close of his 
reign. Under Nero the punishment was immediate execution, not ban- 
ishment. The Pagan historian of these times, Dion Cassius, says: 
‘*Nerva” (the successor of Domitian) “released those that had been 
condemned, and restored those that had been banished for impiety ;” 
“that is, for rejecting paganism. Eusebius, the historian, says: 
‘*They marked the time accurately, namely, in the fifteenth year of 
Domitian, relating that, besides many others, Flavia Domitilla, who 
was niece of Flavius Clemens, one of the then aristocracy of Rome, 
was, on account of her testimony to Christ, banished for punish- 
ment to the Pontian island.” Tertullian, with a slight inaccuracy, 
varies from the unanimous account of all other writers, and makes 
Domitian restore those whom he had banished. Victorinus, in a passage 
above quoted, says that John was ‘‘condemned to the mines by Domi- 
tian Cesar.”” Eusebius, in his Chronicon, says that John’s banishment was 
in the fourteenth year of Domitian’s reign. We need, however, quote 
no further on this point; for with the exception of the untrusty Epipha- 
nius, who dates the banishment under Claudius, (which nearly nobody 
now believes,) all before the sixth century, both pagan and Christian 
writers, date the banishment under Domitian. But if John resided 
in Patmos under Domitian, he wrote the Apocalypse under Domitian. 

Against the Domitianian date certain passages are quoted from the 
book itself; but it is fatal to this argument that it is obliged to as- 
sume certain peculiar interpretations of those passages—interpreta- 
tions which are entirely inadmissible. Thus, because the city of Je- 
rusalem and temple are mentioned, xi, 1, and the tribes in vii, 4-8, it 
is assumed by these interpretations that Jerusalem, the literat city, 
was not yet destroyed. But is it not a wonderful blunder to assuine that 
because a thing is mentioned, it really exists at the time of mention ? 
Is a thing never named or described after it has been once destroyed? 
But the use of Jerusalem and temple and tribes as apocalyptic sym- 
bols, no more proves the literal existence of the city than the descrip- 
tions of Babylon prove that that great capital then existed in all its 
power and glory. See our notes on those two passages. 

Another equally fallacious argument is derived from the assumption 
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that the ‘‘heast” of xili, 1, etc., represents Nero, It is assumed that 

the “kings” of xvii, 10 are Roman emperors; and, counting in Julius 
Cesar, who preceded Auyustus, the sixth who now ‘‘is” would be 
Nero. (See our notes.) Then the date of the book must be under 
Nero, and the wounded head must be identified with Nero’s suicide. 
It is, in fact, to maintain this fabulous identification, that the histor- 
ical proofs of the Domitianian date are so unscrupulously cutraged by 
the false ‘* criticism.” 

The earlier date has been, finally, deduced from the strong and youth- 
ful style of the Apocalypse. There is confessedly a great difference in 
style Letween the Apocalypse and John’s Gospel and Epistles. From 
this marked contrariety one class of critics has denied that both were 
by the same writer; and others would infer that the Apocalypse was 
much the earlier written. The answer. to either one of these two infer- 
ences would refute the other. 

It is admitted that the style of the Apocalypse is much more rhap- 
sodical, abounding in Hebraisms, solecisms, and defiances of grammat- 
ical rules. The Gospel and Epistles, as exhibiting more Greek culture 
and a calmer spirit, are plausibly inferred to be the later productions, 
Yet this single difficulty cannot be allowed to invalidate the solid 

_ historical demonstrations, both that the Apocalypse is John’s and that 
it was written late in life. An illustrative parallel may be drawn, as one 
instance, from the case of Thomas Carlyle. _Early in life his biography 

- of Schiller was written in chaste, calm, Addisonian English; but with 
this his history of the French Revolution and all his other later produc- 
tions stand in most violent contrast. It was in his mature life and old 
age that his style grew bold and wild, and often grotesque and parox- 
ysmal. There was not only the appearance of two contrasted styles, 
but of two very opposite minds. The one was the style of the pure 
quict thought of the age of Queen Anne, the other was steeped in the 
most intense and turbulent spirit of modern Germany. Now John’s 
Gospel and Epistles were written in his best Greek to win his Ephesian 
audience to the history and doctrines of Jesus. On the contrary, in the 
Apocalypse he is an emulator of the prophets of the Old Testament, 
His soul as well as his style is Hebraized. Both from the mental frame 
into which his inspiring theme wraps him, and from set purpose, he 
forces and tortures language to express ‘his colossal conceptions in the 
grandest and most energetic forms, He does not, like Carlyle, pos- 
sess himself of a new and foreign style and mind; but rather returns 
to the style and mind of his youth, before Grecian culture had softened 
his Hebraism—the era when Jesus surnamed him a “ son of thunder.” 
We do not hesitate, therefore, to recognise in the Apocalypse both 
the venerable age and the renewed youth of the last of the apostles. 
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SACRED NUMBERS OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


That certain numbers have a symbolical significance is now admit- 
ted by all eminent commentators. The frequent coincidence of the 
same number in the numbering of actual literal objects, of course 
proves nothing; but when we are within the sphere of symbols, and 
where numbers are a matter of the author’s pure choice, an element of 
significance found repeatedly occurring furnishes the probable reason 
of the particular selection. For a brief complete ascertainment of the 
symbols 8, 4, 7, 12, the reader is referred to our note, Sucred Numbers, 
at the close of Luke vi. Here we may first note 


THE CREATIONAL NUMBER, FOUR. 


The first four of the seven seals, of the seven trumpets, and the 
seven vials, are creational; that is, connected closely with the physical 
frame of the earth. See our notes. The remaining divine threes of 
each of these three sevens mount higher, and refer to the spiritual in- 
‘terests of man. The fours symbolize the world in the aspects of sin 
and woe; the threes present the consequent retribution and redemp- 
tion. The former presuppose Adam, the fall, and the ruin; the latter 
auspicate Christ, the judgment, and the renovation. So also vii, 1, 
four angel guardians over physical objects, four winds, four corners; 
and, xx, 8, four corners of the earth. See following passages for 
enumerations of four particulars: vii, 9; viii, 5; x, 11; xi, 9; xii, 9; 
xiii, 7; xiv, 6; xvii, 15. To some of these instances we would not 
attribute a creational character, from their single intrinsic nature; but 
there is, perhaps, no one in which it may not well be found after the 
law has been ascertained by induction from a sufficient number of 
instances. 

THE NUMBER SEVEN. 


Seven is the prince of sacred numbers. That it is viewed as a com- 
bination of the creational four and the trinitarian or divine three, thus 
symbolizing the totality of the world and God, is clear from the seven 
seals, trumpets, and vials. How it dominates in the Apocalypse is 
shown in our note closing Luke vi, enumerating no less than fifteen 
series measured by that number, Dr. Pusey (Daniel, p. 167) suggests 
that the adoption of this number has also a basis in the development 
of the human bodily system. He quotes plentiful authorities show- 
ing the ancient opinion that human life advances by seven-year stages. 
Plutarch tells us that ‘‘ Heraclitus and the Stoics say that. man’s perfec- 
tion begins about his second seventh year.” Solon has left a poem 
describing the seven-year advancing stages of life to the tenth, agree- 
ing with the psalmist in his limitation; but other thinkers counted to 
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the twelfth, making eighty-four years the natural limit. Modern law 
makes thrice seven the period for attaining manhood. 

But is there not another corporeal basis for the number seven ? 
Some thinkers tell us that,our seven-day period of labour and repose 
is the true measure suited to man’s constitution. More or less would 
not adjust well to his nature. Our impression is, that most men feel 
this to be the fact. Whatever other concordant reasons there may 
be, then, the week has truly a fixed physiological basis. ‘‘The sab- 
bath was made for man.” It might seem, then, that the parable of the 
divine creational rest was framed as basis for the sabbath law in the 
decalogue. Whatever physical basis the seven-day cycle of the Mosaic 
cosmogony possesses, it scems quite clear that that cycle is prepared 
and adjusted for the decalogue, not the decalogue to the cycle. As 
man is the miniature image of God, so man’s repose is miniature of 
God’s parabolic repose, and man’s little week is the miniature of God’s 
stupendous week. Yet the week, in accordance with all these facts, 
has an astronomical basis in its being the approximate quarter of a 
month. “ 





THE NUMBER TEN 


seems to symbolize the human universality of our race, usually in its 
secular and even profane aspect. Ten utterances are given by Moses 
(Gen. i) as uttered by Elohim in bringing the world to becoming the 
home of man. It is remarkable that both genealogies of the race, 
from the creation to the flood, and from the flood to Abraham, contain 
ten generations. Ten were the plagues of Egypt revealing Jehovah 
to the profane world. Ten were the commandments, the law for all 
the world, Ten the toes of Danicl’s.image ultimately representing 
the nations of the world; and teu the horns of the apocalyptic beast 
symbolizing the same universility. Ten were the virgins of the parable 
representing our probationary race. en multiplied by seven represents 
a similar universality. See our introductory note to Luke x. Seventy 
was the number of deacons representing a universal ministry; seventy 
was, with the Jews, the symbolic number of the nations of the earth. 
Ten raised to a cube, and usually multiplied into some other number, 
serves to increase the whole number to a magnitude required by the 
subject. See notes on vii, 4; ix, 16; xi, 18; xx, 4. 


" TIME NUMBERS. 


Whether the Apocalypse in its number of 1260 days uses ‘‘a day 
for a year,” has been a much-mooted question. Symmetry requires 
something like such a symbolism. Where a beast symbolizes a nation, 
a symbolic reduction of number is required. For, how monstrous 
would be the making the life of a beast 1260 years! The rude pro- 
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portion is: As a beast to a nation so 1260 days to 1260 years. So in 
Ezekiel iv, 1-8 the proportion was: As Ezckiel’s tile was to Jerusalem, 
so was a day toa year, Wordsworth rightly makes the 42 months, or 
1260 days, an adverse period; but not only does this number in its vari- 
ous forms symbolize the adverse, but also “the extension or magnitude 
of the period. John’s great numbers are usually the exact for the in- 
exact, Such are the 144,000 of chapter vii; the 200,000,000 of ix, 16; 
the 7,000 of xi, 13; the 1,000 of xx, 2. Daniel’s seventy weeks were 
very nearly literal; the symbol existing not in the events predicted, but, 
if at all, only in the weeks, or rather, literal heptads. Hence both the 
Jewish and Christian expositors have looked for an exact period of 
Seventy years. In the Apocalypse, however, the analogy appears to be 
in favour of viewing the 1260 days as an approximation to a definite 
period of extended centuries. See notes on xii, 14 and xiii, 5. 


STRUCTURE OF THE BOOK. 


A comparison of passages will show that John received THREE pDIs- 
TINCT Commissions to prophesy, from three distinct donors, producing 
what may, not improperly, be styled three apocalypses. 

The FIRsT CoMMIssION (i, 19) is given by Christ himself in a Curis- 
TOPHANY or personal appearing; and hence we have, in chaps. ii, iii, 
what we may call the Christophanic apocalypse. 

The seconp (iv, 1) is bestowed by a THEOPHANY, or present God; 
and hence we have, in iv—ix, the Theophanic apocalypse. 

The THIRD (x, xi) is bestowed by a personally appearing angel, 
(chap. x,) and hence the remainder of the book is the ANGELOPHANIC 
apocalypse. 

The first, or CuristopHantc part, is Christ’s messages dictated to 
John, and addressed to the seven representative Churches of Asia, and 
through them to all the Churches of the Christian ages, 

The second, or THEOPHANIC part, is a prophetic presentation of the 
then future of the Christian dispensation, exhibited not in chrono- 
logical history, but in a few pictorial phases, through a cycle of six 
opening seals succeeded by a celestial sealing. 

The third, or ANGELOPHANIC part, presents, in a fuller and more 
definite chronological order and completeness the same Christian dis- 
pensation, exhibiting the struggles of Christ and Antichrist, down 
through the days of divine triumph to the final judgment and eternity. 
This third part consists of the great historical Seventh Trumpet, pre- 
luded by the six previous trumpets, Asa whole, the siz-seal series and 
the seven-trumpet series go over the same cycle of time; the former by 
phases, the latter, first (in the six trumpets) by phases and then (in 
the seventh) by consecutive history. The seventh trumpet is the 
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true historic consecutive Apocalypse. It deals in chronological events 
and movements. Yet it is not so specifically minute as to mention 
any single human individual in history. There isno mention of Nero, 
nor Charlemagne, nor Napoleon, nor of the Crimean war; the curiosity 
that looks into the Apocalypse as a fortune-telling record of particular 
contemporaneous events or personages is the source of a large amount 
of the discredit resting on this book. Those who expect to find con- 
temporaneous events exhibited large as life in this book forget how 
great a space so small a map as the Apocalypse has to cover. When 
Alcibiades was boasting of the large estates he was to inherit, Socrates 
laid before him the map of Greece, and brought him to modesty by 
asking him to point out his broad acres. We need a similar modesty 
in estimating cur own magnitude in the Apocalypse. 


THE PREDICTION, THE AGENTS, AND THE APPARATUS. 


The object of the Apocalypse, mainly, is prediction. And these 
predictions appear in a series of pictures, or symbolical images, pre- 
sented to the seer and represented to us by him in words. Lut a 
large part of the book is occupied with a description of the agents, 
and of the apparatus or machinery, as we may call it, by whom and 
by which these pictures are presented to view. These three parts—the 
ayents, the apparatus, and the prediction—must be distinguished from 
each other by the reader. ‘The agents are, Christ, God, the angel of 
chap. x, and various angels. The apparatus consists of tle sceneries 
and inanimate objects, the seals, the trumpets, the vials, ete. Thus in 
the second part the fourth and fifth chapters are entirely occupied 
with the agents and apparatus and their action, by which the “seals” 
aie to be brought out and the predictions the seals contain are to be 
brought to view. It is the revealed contents of the seals which are the 
true predictions. Very erroneous conclusions result when an agent or 
apparatus is mistaken for a predictive symbol. Sad errors are pro- 
duced, for instance, when the angel of chap. x is taken as symbolizing 
an event in human history. Yet in the word apparatus there is no 
- depreciation. For this part of the book is sublimely significant of 
the overruling providence of God in the system of the world, The 
Apocalypse becomes thereby a panorama, on a finite human scale, of 
the divine administration. The apocalyptic panorama represents the 
divine administration, as an orrery represents the solar system. It is 
a minute model of the divine government during the Messianic dis- 
pensation until it merges into eternity. 

In our Commentary, while differing in some subordinate views, we 
agree with the body of evangelical commentators in the most important 
eschatological results. Rejecting the immense muss vf complex in- 
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genuities with which the text bas been overlaid by the ultra-historical 
school, we still gauge the progress of the world by some great epochal 
points, and attain a clearness in our view of the whole. Our division 
into Three Apocalyptic Commissions must sustain itself by the evidences 
of co-ordination furnished by the threefold statement and by the 
results. In our own explication of xiv-xvi we think the evidences will 
appear to most readers conclusive. Our view of the Seventh Trumpet, 
as furnishing a perfectly consecutive history to the end, we believe to be 
both maintainable and very important in its conclusions. Our hope, 
on the whole, is, that we have furnished an elucidation, by the light of 
which the book will be read by a large class of minds with easy under- 
standing and fresh interest. Our ministry generally have almost 
dropped the Apocalypse from study or public use. And yet we have 
been. impressed with the belief, that, relieved from the burdens that 
have been laid by complex and questionable commentary upon it, the 
book is full of inspiring tepics and vivid illustrations for the pulpit. 





ROMAN EMPERORS. 


DATES OF COMMENCEMENT OF THEIR REIGNS, 


B.C. 31. Augustus. Christ born, four years before the Vulgar Era. 
A.D. 14. Tiperius. A. D. 30, Christ crucified. 
37. CaLiguLa. Conversion of Paul. 
41. CLAUDIUS. ; 
54. NeERo—who was deposed and committed suicide. 60-62. St. James’s 
Epistle and martyrdom. Book of Hebrews written. 66. Feter and 
Paul martyred. 
68. GaLBA—reigned six months. 
69. OrHo—reigned two months. 
69. VITELLIUS—reigned eight months. 
70. VESPASIAN. Destruction of Jerusalem. 
"9. Titus. John’s three Epistles. Epistle of Jude. 
81. DomiT1aAnN. Apocalypse written about A.D. 96. 
96. NeRvA. Restores John from Patmos, 
98. TRagaN. Death of John, 


PLAN OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


——__++4—__— 


1 Title of the book i, 1-3; 2. Dedication to the Churches, i, 4-8.. i, 1-8 


PART FIRST. 


THE CHRISTOPHANIO“APOCALY PSH 05)... cep eeeg ce tescens i, 1-iii, 22 
1. The Christophany and first prophetic commission.... i, 9-20 
2. Epistles successively to the seven churches.......... ii, 1-iii, 22 


PART SECOND. 


pee DEH O PEC ANIC (APOC AGE PSE. 22 clsie ieee « ocele € o(stneleeiele is, l-ix, 21 
J. THE THEOPHANY—GOD FENTHRONED IN STATE.....-..26.-00- iv, 1-6 
The Beasts, or Cherubim—The four and twenty Elders 7-11 
Il. PRELUDE TO OPENING THE SEVEN SEALS. ........-e eee cece vy \-14 
1. The book and unaccepted challenge for its opening.. 1-4 
2. Challenge accepted and book taken by the Lamb.... 5-7 

3. Successive songs of praise to the Lamb by beasts, 
elders, angels, and all creation....... joanae Foe ote 8-14 
ELESOPENING-OF. THE SEVEN SBATSs.. 5.04 <2 soe css ofcieieinajelsinn siieie vi, 1- viii, 1 


A. The Seal-Cycle.—The six-seal cycle briefly pictures the phases 
of the Messianic age down to the final dissolution; the seven- 
trumpet cycle pictures.and narrates more fully the same course 
of time to the final judgment. 


£4 ( First Ssat—White horse of Conquest....... pherticcotere vi, 1-2 
53 Seconp SEAL—Red horse of Carnage...... hao Tantaisiane are Vi,3 
Ee TurrD SEAL—Black horse of Scarcity............+++ ' Vi, 5,-6 
2 | Fourra Szar—Pale horse—four-fold Death.......... Saaes 
( Firtm Seat—Cry from souls under Altar=Persecution vi, 9-11 
SrxtH Sear—Final earthly Dissolution and Doom..... vi, i2-17 
a With counter picture of celestial reward of Saints... vii, 1-17 
‘$ a. Winds are silenced while OLD TESTAMENT SAINTS are 
n SOULE ALA MOO a ta vate ace altr wie rela nfo mo on sie enaiaiaie s) e-a0e vii, 1-8 
5 b. Then number of New TESTAMENT Saints; 100 great to 
= be numbered; with song.....++ ages eee kek Ae vit, 9, 10 
a c. Surrounding circle of ANGELS, with song......-++-++ Palys Uk ae? 
2 d. Euper’s explanation and glorious picture of their HEAV- 
a EES IE UST ACEH aes os syst al sake corete ee ents Scstenie Pociuy sha iaiate vii, 13-17 


SevestH SEaL—-Issues no revelation, but inaugurates 
the Seven Trumpets..........-.-- Seared ort. Whi l=6 
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IV> THE-SEVEN, LRUMPEIS cco oes ocemir te a scoot mete Ska aiara eters oie viii, 7—xx, 16 


B, The Trumpet-Cycle.—As the seal-cycle pictures the Messianic 
age briefly, so this trumpet-cycle both pictures (in first six trum- 
pets) and narrates (in the seventh) the same down to judgment 
and eternity. 


= _ { Frest Trumpet—Plague upon Earth, hail, and fire..... viii, T 
E fs Seconp TRuMPET—Plague upon Sea, mountain-sized fire- 4 

iS DOM ar, aateiare ote seacaseetate sotataleten stacetarlctettisteiste! oats iatonats ae, o NID O29 
=. Es TuirD TRUMPET—Plague upon Waters, star Wormwood. viii, 16, 1] 
3 Fourtu TrRuMpET—Plague upon Luminaries, dimness. . viii, 12 


An eagle appears and announces the THREE COMING WOE 
TRUMPETS, namely, of locust-demons, (ix,1—11,) war-demons, 


(ix, 12-21,) and antichrist, (xii, 1-17.)..........-. Pee vi, 13 

Firta Trumeret — Abyssmal Locust-demons—emblems 
of infernal errors, lies, and vices.........-....... ix, 1-11 

5 Srxta TRuMpEt—War-horse demons—emblem of Chris- 
tendom’s! Wars’. sieht seca eaters sees aes eons eae ix, 12-24 


PART THIRD. 


THE ANGELOPIIANIC APOCALYPSE............... x, 1-xxii, 21 


Fa 1. TuE ANGELOPHANY—Descent of the World-Angel. Prey: 
me 2. He announces that in the sounding of the SEV- 
= ENTH TRUMPET the eschatological mystery 
f& of God will be finished; that is, the trumpet 
a will sound even to judgment and eternity... x, 3-7 
$ 3. Third Prophetic Commission bestowed on John. x, 8-11 
i I. PRELUDE TO -THE: SEVENTH TRUMPET. 2.00.5. 05-2006 xi, 1-14 
ee 4, An outlined ground plan of the events of the 
2 Seventh Trumpet; that is, of the whole of 
> My Few, 8c 2 as ee eee ch ea xi, 1-13 
Es Embracing :— 
a a. The mystic Jerusalem = the pure Church ascertained 
ta Ui COSUT Men ie a. Aenea Oe ee eT x1, 1-2 
es b. The martyr two witnesses = the faithful. JOS a Sait xi, 3-6 
ms c. Their destruction by the beast, and resurrection, tri- 
wniph, GNA Qvenginga cy ocean. Mee nate Be Sars xi, T- 13 
II. SOUNDING OF THE (third woe) SEVENTH TRUMPET...... xi, 14 
WARS OF CHRIST AND ANTI-CHRIST............. 5 


[As the wars of Christ and antichrist extend from the first to 
the second Advent, so the SEVENTH (or THIRD WOE) TRUMPET 
covers the entire of that period, furnishing a consecutive 
HISTORY, with its regular symbolical chronology threugh 
the whole.] 


Triumphant voices chant the anticipation of its 


COnbents {2S cece cscs ne alr ak ee een ee xi, 15-19 
Events of the Seventh Trumpet commence, extend- 


ing to end of book..... te lole epeterteds acess aereteiale uote a man aS I 
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I. PERSONALITIES OF THE WAR. 
Satanophany, the Dragon incarnate in the Roman Empire.... = xii, 1-4 © 
The star-crowned woman, the Church, assailed by Dragon. . xii, 1-6 
Michael her champion; firmamental war; Dragon cast to 


GAELS can wnape pete NN aha sy aimac sere Schein sie sae oc OR ee See Le LT 
First (sea-risen) Beast = Christianized Roman Empire...... xiii, 1-10 
Second (earth-born) Beast= Roman hierarchy = Clergy...... xiii, 11-13 
Living Image of First Beast =the Popedom. .............. xiii, 14-18 


i. EVENTS OF THE WAR. 
THE THREE OVERTHROWS OF ANTICHRIST; namely, of 


his Capital, his Harlot, and his Armies... .................06+- xiv, 1-xx, 3 
L FIRST OVERTHROW-—of Antichrist’s CAPITAL, BABY- 
TRON IB G6 crac ei to nels Oe cic CD EI DIG, SOO: Seto ae xiv, 1-xvi,21 


(the overthrow of Basyioy by JervusaLem, three chapters, 
xiv-xvi. The scene of belligerent preparation is at JERU- 
SALEM, Mount Zion, the temple.) 


1. The chapter of War Menace by Jerusalem against 


Babylon..... Byers cinivets ae inta ecetsave CORR A cmatgg OWE RS ac xiv, 1-20 
a. ANTICIPATIVE BUT INDEFINITE JOY-SONG AT JERUSALEM, 
Gra MIQUINE > ZiT ONE oie cis saber" 5 olvals iacets, aun hewhe Ss mreic’s ests xiv, 1-5 
b. THREE ANGELS HOVERING OVER JERUSALEM.........--- xiv, 6-12 
1. First angel proclaims triumphal everlasting Gospel...... xiv, 6, 7 
2. Second angel defines the object of these war manifestces, 
Babylon....... meereecie eras haces aieerne xiv, 8 


3. Third ange pours forth a volume af divine malediction 
ayainst Babylon and her devotees for martyring the saints xiv, 9-12 
c. SKY-VISION (over Jerusalem) SYMBOLIZING THE DESTRUCTION 


OE ANT SR ON Aw fovea oi ein orale meat aie! suisse clataMwas Srese elle ieds xiv, 14-20 

2. The chapter of War Preparation (at J a for 
Babylon’s destruction............e-.-e-- eee sd xv, 1-8 
The seven destroying angels in temple; nee with Tinks xv, 1-7 
Depot of divine wrath--in Jerusalem temple........ eralersie'e xv, 8 

3. The chapter of the Destruction of Babylon by bat- 
~ teries of wrath poured from Jerusalem........ Pras s XV ae 
a. The four creational vials upon earth, sea, waters, and sun... xvi, 1-9 
b. Fifth vial on kingdom of the beast....... Re Rn shar wees XVI, 10-11 


c. Sixth vial on the Huphrates, for the kings of the east......++ xvi, 12 
d. The three frogs—Antichristic rally in benalf of Babylon.... Xvi, 13-16 
e. Seventh vial on the air—earthquake, crash, BABYLON'S DOWN- 


PURI M are r sents. ae csieree Recto eather Sete ass las Sacre xvi, 17-21 
Ul. SECOND OVERTHROW-—of Antichrist’s HARLOT = the 
COLE COULCH secs t es ce nips a eemin nse cee ese sean ue xvii, 1-18 
1. Picture of the Harlot mounted on the Beast........ .. xvii, 1-6 
2. Anzel’s exposition of the Beast................ Secws XVE 14 
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3. Exposition of the Harlot and her total destruction. 
4. Song of Triumph over the accomplished destruc- 


tion of Babylon. 2jeieys meen eee eerie fan 

"a. Angelic announcement of past downfall and prospective ruin. 
b. Celestial rehearsal of ancient predictions now fulfilled... . 
c. Portraiture of her mercantile and commercial desolations . 
d. Mournful picture of her home silence and darkness ..... 
5. Song of triumph over destroyed harlot and coming 
of pure: bride, 5... 6.6.606 se- 308s Siatchorelares adie aya eke 


OI. THIRD OVERTHROW-—of Antichrist’s ARMIES....- 
1. Descent of the Great Captain and armies of heaven. 
2. Sun-angel calls the birds to a coming banquet..... : 
3. Capture and penalty of Beast and False Prophet... 
4. Capture of the real Antichrist — Satan, and his thou- 

sand-year imprisonment ..................--.e0- ‘ 

RESULT OF OVERTHROWS-the thousand-year repose 

of victory and reign—the MILLENNIUM..........-. 
New rebellion of Satan—closed by his destruction..... 


THE FINAL JUDGMENT AND AWARDS.............. 
1. The throne, the resurrection, and vanishing earth.. 
2. The final penal award—the lake of fire............ 
3. The final glorious award—the new heaven and earth 

a. Visible descent of the new Jerusalem to the new earth.... 
b. Divine announcement of its blessedness and conditions... . 
c. Description of the heavenly city........ pare ee aerera Te As Orns 
a. lis river and tree of life—Close of Apocalypse.......+.- 


EPILOGUE—Four attestations to this Apocalypse...... 
1. By ANGEL, briefly reiterating the divine endorsement...... c 
2. By JOHN, recapitulating God's sending angel and his own 

over-reverence to RIM.......ccccceccceaccees ae 
3. By Gon, realizing the judgment as immediate .v........ 
4. By JESUS, reafirming his own coming, denouncing corrupt- 
ers of the record. .....5... a ee wis wee aeleretineens 


John’s final welcome to the coming—BENEDICTION........0<- 
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CHAPTER L 
MNVHE Revelation of Jesus Christ, 
awhick God gave unto him, 


to show unto his servants things 
which ’must shortly come to pass; 
and che sent and signified it ly 








a Joar 3, 32; 8 26; 12, 49, 





CHAPTER I 
1. Title of the book, 1-3. 


1. The—In modern style the jirst 
three verses would have been printed 
on a first title-page, with verse 3 for 
the author’s motto, and with names of 
publishers at bottom. Verses 4-8 are 
the dedication, namely, to the seven 
Churches. At verse 9 begins the 
Apocalypse proper. Like most title- 
pages, this was apparently written 
after the book was finished, and it in- 
forms us how the writer came by its 
contents. 

Revelation, or Apocalypse, means, 
literally, an wnveiling or wncovering, 
namely, of some hitherto hidden or 
unscen object. The conception is, that 
St. John’s perceptions were so super- 
naturalized that the hidden things of 


God’s administration’ could be made |}, 


bare before his eyes, as in a moving pan- 
oramic representation. It was a reve- 
lation of, that is, by, Jesus Christ as 
its immediate bestower. And that not 
only from his self-revelation in the 
Christophany of 9-20, but also from 
his conquering, (v, 5, where see note,) 
as Mediator, to open the seven seals, 
without which no disclosure could be 
made, God gave—The theophany of 
chaps. iv and v explains this gave by 
showing God upor the throne, with 
the whole apparatus of revelation, yet 
not allowing the seals to be opened 
except to the adored and, all-meriting 
Lamb. God, therefore, gave this 
revelation unto him as part of his 
winnings through his death and me- 
diation. 'To show—Zo exhibit; for as 
Jahn saw the unveiling, (verse 3,) so 





b Chap. 4.1; verse 3.—c Chap. 22. 16, 








it was Christ’s purpose through him 
to have it exhibited to all. His ser- 
vants —The seven Churches and the 
universal Church by them represented. 
For as Christ gave through John, so 
John gives through his apostolic 
seven the unveiling to the ecumenical 
Church. §o this revelation comes from 
God, through Christ, through the angel, 
through John, through the seven, 
down even to us. Shortly come to 
pass — Shorily, by the arithmetic of 
eternity. See note on 2 Pet. iii, 8. The 
same note of immediateness at close of 
verse 3, and in xxii, 20. Disterdieck de- 
cides that ‘the evasion that the shortly 
should be reckoned the divine mode of 
computation, according to St. Peter's 
words, is contrary to the context,” but 
gives no reason. Hengstenberg gives 
for the same decision the reason that 
when God speaks to man, he must 
speak in a human manner. Therein 
he contradicts St. Peter, who, on this 
very point, declares that God does 
speak to man according to a divine 
arithmetic. Alford here fairly breaks 
down. Through his whole commen- 
tary he stiffy maintains that all such 
expressions mean that the New Testa- 
ment writers thought and said that 
the second advent would be in their 
own day. With this view we have 
taken issue at passsage after passage. 
At last, when he comes to the Apoca- 
lypse, he happily turns about and takes 
precisely our own grounds, Pity he 
could not have sponged out his previ- 
ous notes. By his angel—Doubtless 
the interpreting angel of xvii, 1, 7, 15, 
who appears also at xix, 9; xxi, 9; xxii, 
1,6. This last text nearly repeats the 
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his angel unto his servant John: 
2 4Who bare record of the word 
of God, and of the testimony of 
Jesus Christ, and of all things 
ethat he saw. 8 ‘Blessed zs he 
that readeth, and they that hear 


the words of this prophecy, and 

keep those things which are writ- 

ten therein: for &the time 7s at 

hand. i 

|} OHN to the seven churches 
which are in Asia: Grace 





@1 Cor, 1.6; chap. 6.95 12.17; verse 9.— 
el Jolin] 1.——/ Luke 11. 28; chap. 22. 7. 


g Romans 13. 11; James 5. 8; 1 Peter 4. 75 
chapter 22. 10, 





words here, aud adequately explains 
them. The idea of some commentators 
that there was an attendant exhibiting 
angel from the beginning to end is not 
implied in the words. 

2, Bare record—An obsolete phrase 
used elsewhere in translating John for 
testified. Wordof God...testimony 
of Jesus—The Apocalypse (as affirmed 
by the first words of verse 1) comes 
first from God as his revealing word ; 
it is then the testimony of Christ, 
as to the character and final results (es- 
chatology) of his Messianic age. 
things — Literally, whatsoever things. 
Saw—The unveiling and exhibition of 
the predictive moving panorama was 
what John saw. And hence repeatedly 
yerbs of seeing are used in regard to it 

~both by John and the earliest Christian 
writers. 

3. Blessed—A beautiful and solemn 
warning to his readers, both of his 
own and subsequent ages. At the 
same time, it expresses his own solemn 
reverence for his own work. Blessing 
and woe are dependent on the spirit in 
which the truths of this book are read 
and reduced to practice. [See maledic- 
tion at xxii, 18, with note.] Similar 
benedictions, with a blessed, recur in 
our Apocalypse, xix, 9; xx, 6; xxii, 14. 
The nature of that blessedness to the 
apocalyptic conqueror appears by an- 
ticipation in ii, 7, 11, 17; ili, 5, 12, 21. 
He that readeth. ..they that hear— 
One public reader and a congregution 
of hearers. See our vol. iii, p. 5. For 
beyond question our John expected 
that his agocalypsis would be reecived 
as a divine authority by his seven- 
fold cirele of Churches, would be pub- 
licly vead in the public congregation, 
would be deposited in their archives, 
uid would be a thing of perpetuity 
until the great white throne of chap. 
xx should appear. And so these seven 
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Churches did reccive it. They received 
it as the work of no other John in 
existence would be received. Keep 
those things—Square their liyes ac- 
cording to their requirements. Awful 
is the weight with which our Seer 
presses his work upon the spirit and 
heart of his audience. No woe is, in- 
decd, here announced; but the blessed 
is pronounced with a solemn implica- 
tion that aeeeptance before the white 
throne is fearfully conditioned upon a 
deep obedience to the requisitions of 
the book that predicts its future ap- 
pearance. 

2. The dedication to the Seven 

Churches, 4-8. 

4. John — Adverse, and we may 
add, perverse eriticism asks, If this 
were truly St. Jobn, why does he no- 
where style himself apostle? We re- 
ply that he does not write himself 
apostle just beeause he was St. John. 
There may have been, in the seven 
Churehes, many Johns, but everybody 
knew that to the Churches there was 
but one John in Asia. Ifad any other 
John than he attempted thus to ad- 
dress, admonish, rebuke, command, and 
threaten these seven Churches, he 
would haye gained no audience. - Sev- 
en—The best treatise in Hnelish on the 
apocalyptic numbers is in Stuart's first 
volume, largely taken, with due credit, 
from Bihr, a condensation of which 
we have given at the end of our notes 
on Luke vi. 

It has been argued that the Apoca- 
lypse was written at an carly date, be- 
cause this address shows that there 
were as yet but seven Churchos in Asia, 
It might as well be assumed that but 
“seven trumpets” were sounded be- 
cause but seven were within reach. 
Seven Churches, like numerous other 
apocalyptic sevens, are selected under 
the symbolic seven-form law that rules 
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de unto you, and peace, from him 
hwhich is, and ‘which was, and 
which is to come; "and from the 





A ¥Fxodus 3, 14.—7z John 1. 1.—% Zechariah 
8.9; chapter 3.1; 4. 5; 5. 6. 


in the book. Says Stuart: ‘ Wheth- 
er the Churches of that day, in Asia, 
were limited to that number is a ques- 
tion easily solved; for in Col. iv, 13 
the Church at Hierapolis is mentioned 
in connexion with that at Laodicea, 
and the former is in the neighbourhood 
of the latter. Colosse also was in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Laodicea. 
So, in a few years later than wher the 
Apocalypse was written, we know there 
were large and flourishing Churches in 
Tralles, where Ignatius lived, and at 
Maguesia in its neighbourhood, both in 
Lydia, and but a moderate distance from 
phesus.” Stuart, be it remembered, 
maintained the Neronian date of the 
Apocalypse, but he here fully refutes 
those who maintain that early date on 
the ground that there were as yet but 
seven Churches in Asia when the 
book was written. Asia—Procousular 
Asia, so called because ruled by a 
Roman proconsul at Hphesus. Matth- 
ew Arnold, in a note to one of his 
poems, says: ‘‘The name Hurope 
(Eiporn, the wide prospect) probably 
describes the appearance of the Kuro- 
pean coast to the Greeks on the coast 
of Asia Minor, opposite. The name of 
Asia, derived from dovoc, fatal, again 
comes, it has been thought, from the 
muddy fens of the rivers of Asia Mi- 
nor, such as the Cayster or Meander, 
which struck the imagination of the 
Greeks living near them.” Proconsu- 
lar Asia, as may be seen upon our map, 
embraces the three provinces of Mysia, 
Lydia, and Caria, bordering upon the 
Hellespont. The seven Churches were 
mestly in Lydia. The different ex- 
tensions of territory covered by the 
term Asia are thus well defined by 
Elliott: “The word Asia was used 
by the Romans in four senses: 1. For 
the whole Asiatic continent, as op- 
posed to Europe and Africa; 2. For 
‘Asia Minor in its largest sense, includ- 
ing Cilicia and other districts beyond 
the Taurus; 3. For the same in its 
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seven spirits which are before his 
throne; & And from Jesus Christ, 
‘who is the faithful witness, and 





ZJohn 8, 14; 5. 36,37; 1 Timothy 6. 13; chap- 
ter 3. 14. 


smalier sense, embracing only the 
provinces within the Taurus; 4. For 
Lydian Asia, or, as it was called 
towards the end of the first ceutury, 
Proconsular Asia, extending along the 
coast from Pergamos to Caria, and in- 
land to the Phrygian frontier, or a lit- 
tle beyond it. Grace...peace—This 
Pauline form of benediction was fa- 
miliar both to Ephesus and the other 
Asiatic Churches from the epistles of 
that great apostle, and John’s adop- 
tion of it clearly indicates that there 
was no antagonism between the two 
apostles and their friends, as was im- 
agined by such writers as Baur and 
Renan. Is...was...to come—The 
threefold divisions under which our 
minds are obliged to think all time, 
and so used to express the eternity of 
Him. The threefold phrase expresses 
the import of the word JpyHovau. 
The clevation of the prophetic style 
induces the seer to refer to this name 
for God; and from the reverence with 
which the utterance of the divine 
name was avoided by the Jews, he 
gives the import, and not the name it- 
self. The phrase, though dependent, 
on the preposition from, is sacrediy 
preserved by John as a nominative, 
thus attaining an expressive emphasis 
above the ordinary rules of grammar. 
The seven spirits-—-Stuart and others 
maintain that these are “the seven 
presence angels,” in regard to which 
see our note on viii, 2. Butit seems 
inadmissible to make grace and peace 
proceed from mere creatures, and that 
in position between two of the persons 
of the Trinity. As seven is the num- 
ber of completeness, the one spirit is 
styled seven in allusion to the perfect 
manifoldness of his operations. The 
one Spirit is the seven spirits, as the 
one atmosphere is “the four winds.” 
These spirits do not “stand” before 
Him, like serving waiters or watchers, 
as viii, 2: they are before his throne, 
as also is the Lainb. 
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the "firstbegotten of the dead, and 
"the prince of the kings of the 
earth. . Unto him °that loved us, 
Pand washed us from our sins in his 
own blood, 6 And hath 4 made 
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us kings and priests unto God and 
his Father; *to him be glory and 
dominion for ever and ever. Amen. 
7 ° Behold, he cometh with clouds; 
and every eye shall see him, and 





m1 Cor. 15.20; Col. 1. 18.—n Eph. 1. 20; chap. 
17, 14.—oJohn 13, 24; 15. 9; Gal. 2, 20,— 
p Heb. 9, 14; 1 John 1, 7. 


qi Pet. 2. 5, 9; chap. 5. 10.—71 Tim, 6. 165 
Heb. 13. 21; 1 Pet. 4. 11; 5, 11.—gs Dan. 7. 13; 
Matt. 24. 30; 26. 64; Acts1. 11. 





5. The faithful witness—Through 
whom, and attested by whom, all rev- 
elation comes from God to man, es- 
pecially this apocalypse, whose seals 
are opened by his conquering power. 
This witness is.faithful to give us 
truth alone. The word witness is a 
favourite term both in the Apocalypse 
and John’s Gospel and Epistles. It 
implies, not merely revelation, narra- 
tive, but—as in a permanent contrast 
with unbelief—a testimony, a strong, 
sure, reliable attestation. Firstbe- 
gotten of the dead—As the firstborn 
was the chief among his brethren, so 
this might mean that Christ was chief 
of all risen from the dead, and leader 
of the resurrection. So Rom. viii, 29, 
“firstborn” or chief “among many 
brethren.” It implies, also, priority of 
time; for though Lazarus was raised 
from the dead, yet he died again, and 
his rising was no part of the one great 
organic resurrection to immortal life. 
So that he was truly “the firstfruits 
of them that slept,” in order of time. 

. The conception that the grave is the 
earth’s womb, (as Alford,) from which 
the dead are born into life, is in the 
very dim background, as in all such 
expressions as used by the Hebrews. 
Note on Eph. ii, 2, 3. On the differ- 
ence between the phrases ‘from the 
dead,” and of the dead, see note on 
Luke xx, 35. Prince—Leader or ruler. 
Of the kings—Lord of the resurrec- 
tion in the world to come; Lord of all 
authority in the present world. Un- 
to him—To this double Lord of both 
worlds, who, supremely King himself, 
has made us to be a kingdom. That 
loved us—True reading, and more ex- 
pressive, that loveth us; for his love is 
an ever present and perpetual thing; 
whereas the washed was a past and 
transient deed. For Aovoxvrt, washed, 
another reading is Avoavri, released, re- 
deemed. The former is both the het- 





ter supported and the more expres- 
sive term; and corresponds most strik- 
ingly with blood. The powerful im- 
age of washing the soul in blood, gives 
a vivid idea of the power of the atone- 
ment as working both our justitica- 
tion immediately, and our sanctifica- 
tion mediately, by the Spirit purchased 
for us at the price of the blood. 

6., Kings—True reading, a kingdom. 
We are already a kingdom in this © 
world, by an unseen realm, to become 
a fuller kingdom in the revelation of a 
future and more real world. So Exod. 
xix, 6, “Ye shall be unto mea kingdom 
of priests, and a holy nation.” And 
by the present passage, the saints are 
a kingdom by being priests unto God. 
Their rule is the supremacy of holi- 
ness. Their priesthood consists in 
their direct access to God by the sac 
rifice of the heart. They need no hu- 
man mediator, no other offering than 
the affections of the soul. To him— 
This ascription of glory and domin- 
ion for ever presupposes true deity. 
Be—implying both affirmation of the 
attributes, that they ave, and consent 
and will, that they shall belong to him, 
both ratified by a solemn Amen, sig- 
nifying both so it w, 2nd so be it. 

7. Behold—Eyen while he speaks 
the advent is for a moment visible to 
his raptured eye. He cometh— The 
immediate present; he comes th‘s mo- 
ment. In prophetic concepticn out 
seer brings the coming before his own 
eyes, and depicts its circumstantials. 
For a moment the far-distant event, so 
often spoken of as nigh at hand, is vis- 
ibly present. Compare Matt. xxiv, 30. 
With clouds—In clouds would simply 
describe his high locality; with clouds 
implies that the clouds are part of his 
attendant pomp. Every eye—Carries 
the visible fact to every single individ- 
ual of the human race. Shall see— 
Declares the visibility of his real living 
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‘they also which pierced him: and | because of him. Even so, Amen. 
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all kindreds of the earth shall wail} $ "I am Alpha and Omega, the be- 


tZech, 12, 10; John 19, 37. 





wisa, 41.4; 44.6; chap. 2.8; 21.6; 22. 13. 





person. And—Rather, even. Even the 
very men whose thorns, nails, and 
spear, pierced him on the cross, shall 
now behold him on the throne. The na- 
ture of this striking climax, that objec- 
tively the worst sinners of the race— 
his crucifiers—must now face him, re- 
auiresaliteralinterpretation. His phys- 
ical crucifiers, and not only those who 
spiritually crucify him by their sins, 
(which would inelude all sinners,) must 
be meant. John watched the pier- 
cing of the Saviour’s side by the sol- 
dier, and recognised the piercing of 
Jehovah in Zech. xii, 10 as finding a 
fulfilment in this piercing of Jehovah- 
Jesus. It would be such a fulfilment 
as could be used as illustration for a 
believer, but not as evidence to con- 
vince a sceptic. See our notes of 
John xix, 34-37. Zechariah makes 
the Jews look in penitence upon him 
they have pierced; John gives the 
severe weeping, equally true, of the 
impenitent meeting the. Judge when 
penitence is too late. The passage is 
aclear proof that the Gospel and 


Apocalypse are by the same John. In 
confirmation of this, Alford notes, 
that the Greek word for pierced is 
the same in both Gospel and here, 
though not in the Septuagint. Diis- 
terdieck replies that other translations 
into the Greek than the Septuagint, 
as those of Aquila, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion, use John’s word. But 
neither of these was, like the Septua- 
gint, in common use; and the plain 
fact that this passage amplifies the 
passage in the Gospel with marked 
peculiarities, still remains. Kindreds 
(tribes) of the earth—Of the earth, is 
usually an adverse phrase in this book, 
and doubtless here means the tribes of 
the earthy. Diisterdieck refers they 
which pierced him to the Jews, and 
these kindreds to the Gentiles. Even 
so, Amen—Yes, so be it. The even 
so translates the Greek, and Amen 
transfers the Hebrew form of the same 
word. Solemn assentis given by both 
even to the tears and terrors of the 
guilty. 

8. I...the Lord—God should he 































































































































































































































































































2 VIEW OF FPATMOS FROM THE HARBOUR, 


{On the left is seen a hill near the water, surmounted with windmills and chapels. Several other 


hapels appear at different elevations on the rocks. ¢ s 
cage 3 Half way down the hill is seen the Apocalyptic Iermitage or Grotto. 
Grotto appears part of the paved road from the hurbour to the town. 


engraving. 


The town is in the central part of the 
Above the 
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ginning and the ending, saith the 
Lord, Y which is, and which was, 
and which is to come, the Al- 
mighty. 

9 1 John, who also am your 








v Verse 4; chap. 4. 8; 11. 17; 16. &—2 Phil, 
1.7; 4.14; 2 Tim. 1.8, 





added as the true reading. Fhe Al 
mighty—Who speaks here, God or 
Christ? Thewords seem 


ec — SS 
to mean the former, the iE ELLA 


close connexion with the 
preceding versesuggests 
the latter. Most certain- 
ly there is no other ut- 
terer than he that com- 
eth, in verse 7. We 
must, therefore, find 
that it is Christ who 
speaks: yet Christ re- 
inforced by, identified 
-with, and speaking for, 
the whole Trinity. See 
note on xx, 12. Stuart 
cautions us against ad- 
ducing this as a proof 
text in favour of the divinity of Christ. 
We think it one of the most trini- 
tarian texts in the New Testament. 
Alpha and Omega— The first and 
last letters of the Greck alphabet, and 
so expressing the literal thought “ the 
beginning and the ending,” which by 
a false reading is wrongly found in 
this verse, transferred from xxi, 6, 
where it rightly belongs. So the 
rabbinical Jalkut Rub., fol. 147, says, 
“Adam transgressed the whole law, 
from Aleph to Toy.” 


PART FIRST. 


THE CHRISTOPHANIC APOCALYPSE, 
i, 9-ili, 22. : 
The Christophany, and first pro- 
phetic commission, 9-20. 


Ti.e Apocalypse proper now com- 
mences. St. John gives a narrative 
of the first Christophany, or appear- 
ance of Christ to him, 9-11, describes 
his person, 12-18; and reeites his own 
commission, from the Saviour received, 
19, 20. This is the first of John’s three 
commissions; the second is at chap- 


brother, and * companion in trib- 
ulation, and *in the kingdom and 
patience of Jesus Christ, was in the 
isle that is called Patmos, » for the 
word of God, and for the testimony 





@ Romans 8. 17; 2 Timothy 2. 12— --y Chap- 
ter 6. 9. 





ters iv, v; the third at chapter x; for m- 
ing the threefold Apocalypse. 


ss 





THE APOCALYPTIC UERMITAGE OR GKUTTO. 


9. I John—After the “I Daniel,” 
of Daniel vii, 28; ix, 2; x, 2. So the 
Apocalypse is a carrying ont and ecom- 
pletion of the prophecies of Ezekiel, 
Daniel, and Zechariah. An@ thus he 
equalizes himself to the prophets of 
the Old Testament, assuming that 
his book is to take a parallel eanon- 
ieal stand; an assumption impossible 
to be successful for any one but an 
apostle. Your brother—For he had 
no need, like Paul, to thunder forth his 
apostolic title after his name. ‘Pribu- 
lation. .. kingdom. . . patience — Be- 
tween the two sad words tribulation 
and patience the joyous word king- 
dom bravely sparkles forth. It is a 
kingdom in the midst of sorroy and 
struggle. It is a reminder of t inmpb 
and power in the very cenire of trial, 
The tribulation, or persecutien, is in 
these sad days the condition of the 
present kingdom, and the patience, 
the firm persistence, is the condition 
of its fuller final realization, to which 
John’s whole Apocalypse points and 
at last attains. Of—Tme reading, in 
Jesus Christ. Was in the isle— 
Literally, became in the isle. How 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































VIEW OF THE ISLAND OF PATMOS, 


At six leagues distance to the S. W. The Apocalyptic Monastery of St. John is seen surmounting 
the distant heights represented in the central part of the view. 
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MAP OF THE ISLAND OF PATMOS. 


[Rererenors.—1. Port of La Scala; 2. Port of Sapsila; 8. Port Gricon; 4. Port Merica; 5. Small 
Western Creek: 6, Port of Diacorti; 7. Town and Monastery of Patmos; 8. Cave of the Apoca- 
iypse, Below Figure 8 is traced the paved road from the harbour to the town on the hill, leaving 
the Apocalyptic Grotto. or cave, on the left hand.] 
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of Jesus Christ. 10 <I was in the 


Spirit onthe Lord’sd ay, and heard 








z Acts 10. 10; 2 Cor, 12.2; chapter 4. 2; 17. 3; 





he became, by whom sent, he forbears 
to mention, Clement and Origen 
eall the sender ‘“‘the- tyrant:” and 
all the early Christian writers named 
no other than Domitian. But no re- 
sentiul feeling prompts John to say 
more than that he became there. 
Called Patmos—Commentators agree 
that the word called indicates the en- 
tire obscurity of this island-rock before 
this Apocalypse covered it with a 
solemn glory. Wel] known islands, 
like Crete and Cyprus, have no such 
prefix. For the word. ..testimony 
—For means, on account of; and the 
words unquestionably signify - that 
John became in Patmos in’ conse- 
quence of his maintaining God’s word 
and Christ’s testimony to the world. 
It is true the same words in verse 2 
designate this Apocalypse, just. be- 
eause this Apocalypse is the continu- 
ance and reproduction, in written form 
and in new spirit, of that same word 
and testimony which he had hereto- 
fore maintained at the expense of 
exile. 

10, Was—Became, again; the word 
Jesignates his transition. In the 
Spirit—Spirit-wrapt. Compare iv, 2; 
xxi, 10. If the man’s own spirit were 
meant, we might suppose the thought 
to be that the consciousness had as- 
eended from the lower ground of 
sense, and so mounted into the spirit 
as to be in communication with the 
spirit world. But the divine Spirit is 
doubtless meant; and the thought is, 
that the human spirit is the divine 
Spirit as in a divine atmosphere, in 
which things of the spirit world are 
gecr., known, and uttered. So, ‘' How 
then does David in spirit call him 
Lord?” Matt. xxii, 43. ‘‘No man 
speaking by (Greek in) the Spirit of 
God, ealleth Jesus accursed.” 1 Cor. 
xii, 3, In that supernatural state a 
mentel production is put forth impos- 
sible to the same man’s natural powers 
alone. This Apocalypse is, indeed, the 
produet of John’s mind, yet of his mind 
raised into a higher spiritual atmos- 
phere. Asina divinely inspired wak- 





21. 10.—a John 20. 26; Acts 20. 7; 1 Car. 16.2. 





ing dream, he thinks through a series 
of divine conceptions with an immedi- 
ate spontancity. The conceptions are 
divinely suggested to his mind, and so 
are, by him, thought and. recorded. 
Under divine stimulation the language 
of his narrative, save where reciting 
the words of others, is his own. The 
Lord’s day—A phrase parallei to 
“the Lord’s supper,” 1 Cor. xi, 20, 
(where see note,) and similarly indicat- 
ing that the institution was established 
by our Lord. See our notes on Mark 
ii, 27; John xx, 26; Acts xx, 7; 1 Cor. 
xvi, 2. ; 

The early Christian writers applied 
the word sabbath to the Jewish Satur- 
day-sabbath, and called the Christian 
sabbath “the Lord’s day,” yet with- 
out thereby admitting that the Lord’s 
day was not the decalogue sabbuth. 
It was of the herctieal sect of Mbion- 
ites that Theodoret said, ‘ They keep 
the sabbath according to Jewish law, 
and sanctify the Lord’s day in like 
manner as we do.” Says Stuart: “ A 
party in the Christian Church adhered 
to this usage so long and so tenaeious- 
ly that finally the Couneil of Laodicea 
(about A. D. 350) made a deerce that 
“ Christians should no longer keep the 
seventh day by refraining from labour.” 
The Church historian, Kusebins, who 
had all the Christian literature on the 
subject at command, is quoted by Stuart 
as saying, in his commentary on Psalm 
xeii: “The Word,” (that is, Christ.) “ by 
the new covenant, translated and trans- 
ferred the feast of the sabbath to the 
morning light, and gave as the sym- 
bol of true rest—namely, the Lord’s 
day—the first day of the light in which 
the Saviour ... obtained the victory 
over death, ete. On this day... we 
assemble, after an interval of six days, 
and eelebrate the holy spiritual sab- 
bath; even all nations redeemed by 
him throughout the world, and do 
those things according to the spiritual 
laws which were decreed for the 
priests to do on the sabbath.... All 
things whatever that it was their duty 
to do on the sabbath, these we have 
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behind me °a great voice, as of a 
trumpet, I Saying, ¢I am Alpha 
and Omega, “the first and the last: 
and, What thou seest, write in a 
book, and .send 7é unto the seven 


churches which are in Asia; unto 
Ephesus, and unto Smyrna, and 
unto Pergamos, and unto Thya- 
tira, and unto Sardis, and unte 
Philadelphia, and unto Laodicea. 





6 Chapter 4, 1.——c Verse 8.——d Verse 17. 





transferred to the Lord’s day, as more 
appropriate to it, because it has a pre- 
eedence, and is first in rank; and more 
honourable than the Jewish sabbath. 
It is traditionally handed down to us, 
that we should meet together on this 
day; and iv is ordered that we should 
do these things announced in the 
Psalm.” And heard behind me— 
This sublime Christophany must dawn 
upon St. John gradually, lest he be 
fatally overpowered, as in fact he was 
laid by it as dead. Verse 17. He 
first only hears, and that a voice, loud, 
indeed, but behind him. He turns, 
and the candlesticks first are seen, 
and then the radiant person. A great 
voice—Not the voice of Christ, as ap- 
pears by iv, 1; where see note, and 
also x, 4. 

ll. The words I...and_ inclusive, 
are here a spurious reading. The 
voice does not as yet announce who is 
the speaker. St. John hears his com- 
mission, but is not yet told who com- 
missions him. What thou seest— 
This Christophanic commission includes 
only the revelations of the first three 
chapters. Writein abook—A volwmen, 
or parchment or papyrus roll. Sev- 
en Churches...in Asia—When the 
sons of Japhet, our Aryan ancestors, 
first emigrated westward from the fer- 
tile regions of the Kuphrates, they 
found no fairer clime than in this land 
of Ionia. Here settled the sons of 
Javan, the fourth son of Japheth, and 
in the beautiful language formed by 
their genius—the Greek—Tonia is but 
a varied form of Javan, just as Hellas, 
the name of European Greece, is but a 
form of Hlisha, the oldest son of 
Javan. This was the land of Homer 
and Herodotus. The soft clime ren- 
dered the Ionians gentle, refined, and 
brilliant, but too effeminate. So when, 
five centuries before Christ, the great 
Cyrus led his conquering legions west- 














é Deut. 31. 19; Isa. 30, 8; Jez. 9.2; Hebd. 2.2 





ward, all Ionia submitted for centuries 
to the Persian sway. But when, three 
centuries before Christ, Alexander the 
Great, from European Greece, marehed 
to the conquest of Persia and settled 
forever the superiority of Europe over 
Asia, Ionia easily accorded with this 
new Crreek supremacy. And when, in 
the first two centuries before Christ, 
the Roman arms from still farther 
west spread their power over the 
known world, Ionia readily accepted 
their government. When Christ came, 
and Paul came proclaiming the Gos- 
ple of Christ. and when Timothy came, 
and an apostle John came, flourishing 
Churches, among which were these 
seven, were, in spite of persecution, 
established. When Rome, under Con- 
stantine, became nominally Christian, 
and Constantinople was by him built, 
paganism gradually disappeared, and 
Tonia became Christian. A Christian 
literature sprung up, and great Christian 
councils were here held. Butin A. D. 
1453 the followers of Mohammed took 
Constantinople. The Turks became 
masters, and from that time the Chris- 
tianity, the civilization, the prosperity 
of the land perished. Jt is now, with 
few exceptions, a scene of semi-barba- 
rism, stagnation, and decay. A glance 
at our little map will show reason for 
the order of the names of the seven 
Churches. From the metropolitan 
Ephesus, northward some fifty miles, 
is Smyrna, and more than fifty miles 
farther northward is Pergamos, or, ac- 
cording to the most authorized form 
of the name, Pergamum. This is the 
northernmost point. Thence gsouth- 
eastwardly in succession are the other 
four Churches. Hengstenberg sug- 
gests, and we adopt the suggestion, 
that this was the usual order of St. 
John’s apostolic visitations; such vis- 
itations as are indicated in 2 John 13 
and 3 John 10, and also in the account 
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12 And I turned to see the voice|that spake with me. 


And being 





of his apostolic circuits after his return] to which it belongs, but can be per- 


from the isle of Patmos. 
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fected by nothing; which is most pure 
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MAP SHOWING THE SITUATION OF THE SEVEN CHURCHES, 


12. See the voice—An expressive ! 


solecism: not, as Hengstenberg, that 
the word see is used in a “larger 
sense;” but the voice being all he as 
yet knows, he turns to see into what 
embodiment it will shape itself. Be- 
ing turned—In position to receive the 
Apocalypse that summons him. Can- 
dlesticks—Why does he see the can- 
dlesticks before he sees even the 
sun-bright face (verse 16) of the divine 
Person? We think the Person, at 
first unseen, grew gradually visible, 
and is traced by St. John’s words as 
he gleams successively into view; the 
radiant clearness of the countenance 
(ver. 16) being the last fully recognised. 
The Son of man comes first iu his 
trumpet-like voice, next in his ‘isi- 
ble tokens, last in his glorious Person. 
Happy those to whom he comes with 
a fear not! verse 17. Golden—Says 
Cocceius, (quoted in Latin by Trench,) 
“ Gold in figures and symbolical expres- 
sion signifies that which is most pre- 
cious of all things; which perfects all 





and liable to no change, and expe- 
riences no harm from time, or fire, 
the consumer of all things.” Hence 
these golden candlesticks, as well as, 
throughout this book, “the golden 


girdle,” i, 13; golden crowns,” iv, 5; 
“golden vials,” v, 8; ‘‘ golden censer,” 
viii, 3; ‘golden altar,” viii, 3; “golden 


reed,” xxi, 15; “city of pure gold,” 
xxi, 18; the street...‘pure gold,” 
xx, 21. This symbolism, Trench notes, 
rested not upon the mere costliness of 
that material. “Throughout all the 
ancient East there was a sense of 
sacredness attached to this metal.” 
Thus “golden,” in the Zend-Avesta, is 
throughout synonymous with.heavenly 
and divine. So also in many Itaste:n 
lands, while silver might be degradvud 
to profane and every-day uses, it was 
not permitted to employ gold in any 
services except only royal and divine. 
Candlesticks — These so-called can- 
dlesticks were lamps, with oil and a 
wick inserted. The candelabra of the 
temple had three lamps on cach side 
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turned, ‘I saw seven golden can- | 


dlesticks; 28 ¢And in the midst 
of the seven candlesticks "one like 


unto the Son of man, ‘clothed with 
a garment down to the foot, and 
koirt about the paps with a geld- 





J Verse 10; Exodus 25, 37; Zechariah 4, 2,— 
g Chapter “). 1. 





and one at the centre, making seven. 
A lamp-vessel represents a Church, the 
oil the grace of God, and the blaze 
the light with which the Church 
illuminates the world. The temple 
candelebra, represented the Jewish 
Church in its organic unity; but these 
seven separate candlesticks represent 
the individuality of the Churches; yet 
the number seven suggests complete- 
ness, uniformity, and oneness. Andthis 
accordance of the seven Churches with 
the sevenfold candelabra demonstrates 
that the number is selected for sym- 
bolical reasons, and not because there 
were but seven Churches in Asia. 








BRONZE LAMP AND STAND. FROM POMPEII. 


13. In the midst—The candlesticks 
were so arranged that this One could 
be, and (ii, 1) could walk, in their 
midst. That would seem to imply 
that they stood in two rows, of three 
and of four, as the seven cities some- 
what irregularly did, as seen upon our 
map. Like...man—So Dan. vii, 13, 
with which compare John v, 27. John 


recognises, even in this his glorifica- ; 


tion, his identity with the man of his 
humiliation. So our own resurrection 
bodies, in all their glorified changes, 


will manifest their identity with our | 








fh Ezek. 1. 26; Dan. 7. 13; 10, 16; chap. 14. 14 
—7z Daniel 10. 5.—k& Chapter 15. 6. 


present selves. See note, 1 Cor. xv, 44. 
In the sublime description of the Chris- 
tophanie person that follows, Heng- 
stenberg, and still more Trench, are ex- 
treme in finding out symbols of wrath 
and destruction. Their points we shall 
notice in the progress of our notes. 
But surely there was no reason why 
the Lord, in his interview with the 
beloved apostle and visitation of his 
circle of Churches, should put on the 
tokens of vengeance. Nor is such 
St. John’s idea. His description pre- 
sents the intense dazzling glory of the - 
Lord’s celestial body, too transcendent 
for mortal eye to bear; but that glory, 
though dread, is serene and merciful. 
Trench, also, acutely draws a con- 
trast between the Grecian representa- 
tions and the Oriental; to the latter 
of which this and other of St. John’s 
pictures belong. The former is pre- 
dominantly wsthetic; presenting beauti- 
ful models for the artist. The latter 
are deeply significant, often a collec- 
tion of expressive but crudely adjusted 
symbols, incapable of being wrought 
into agreeable picture. The many- 
breasted Diana was a_ persouation 
made of symbols, and so, disagreeable 
to sight. And so this present figure, 
wrought into painting, would be un- 
sightly. There is great truth in 
Trench’s distinction; but not, we think, 
in its application to the present descrip- 
tion. The personation could not be 
painted, for the very object is to image 
forth a supernatural splendour and 
glory. The splendour consists largely 
of an intensity of colouring to which the 
materials of art are inadequate. An 
artist could form a distinct and splendid 
conception of the figure, but would at 
once say that it was beyond and above 
reducing to picture. But we hold that, 
viewed as a work of descriptive art, this 
piece is congruous and esthetically 
magnificent. Clothed. ..to the foot— 
John first discerns the main person, al- 
most completely envelceped in a priest- 
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en girdle. U4 His head and 'his 
hairs were white like wool, as white 
us snow; and ™his eyes were as a 
flame of fire; 18 "And his feet 
like unto fine brass, as if they 
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burned in a furnace; and *his 
voice as the sound of many waters. 
46 ? And he had in his right hand 
seven stars: and 2 out of his mouth 
went a sharp twoedged sword: and 





2 Dan. 7. 9.—m Dan. 10.6; chap. 2. 18; 19. 12. 
—-n Ezek.1.7; Dan, 10. 6; chap. 2, 18, —0 Ezek, 
43 2; Dan, 10.6; chap. 14. 25 19. 6. 





ly-royal robe flowing to the fect. A 
golden girdle—A gain implying high- 
est nobility, binding—not the loins, as 
if engaged in a task of labour—but the 
breasts, uniting the robe in a composed 
dignity, as he walked or stood. 

14, As (verse 16) his face was like 
the sun, so this sun bore a “corona” 
of hairs of dazzling whiteness. White 
like wool—But that is not quite white 
enough, and so as snow. The whiie- 
ness is not indicative of age, but, like the 
whiteness of the priest’s robe, of purity, 
and of that celestial lustre characteriz- 
ing the whole figure. See note, ver. 16. 
Eyes...fire—Fire, we are told, de- 
notes wrath, and so these eyes denote 
flaming wrath—for which there is no 
demand. How often does love find 
fire in the eyes of its object, and ad- 
miration find fire in the eye of genius. 
These are cclestial eyes, beaming, 
burning, blazing with divine brilliancy ; 
clairvoyant to look with omniscieuce 
into and through all visible things. 
Jn reality, however, the intensity and 
power of the eyes are simply in keeping 
with the supernatural splendour of the 
whole figure, stature, hair, and voice. 

15. Passing down his priestly-royal 
robe from his head to his feet, we are 
again dazzled with thesplendour. They 
are like unto fine brass melted into 
a white heat ina furnace. How un- 
couth is Hengstenberg’s quotation from 
Bengel! ‘This has respect to his great 
power, with which he brings all under 
him, as with a bar of metal burning 
hot,” ete. But his feet are not said to 
be brass, but only like brass; and that 
not in solidity, being aelted, but in their 
intensity of colouring and splendour. 
The apparent fusion of the brass nega- 
tives the “bar;” aud may represent that 
molecular mobility by which the resur- 
réetion body is in every element at 
onee indesiructible and yet flexible 





p Verse 20; chapter 2. 1; 3. 1,— q Isaiah 
49.2; kphesians 6,17; Hebrews 4. 12; chaptcr 
2, 12, 165 19, .15, 21. 





and transformable at will. See note, 
1 Cor. xv, 44. They once were flesh; 
they are now transfigured into an im- 
mortal nature, of which the blazing 
furnace can alone suggest the radiance. 
The Greck compound word for fine 
brass, used here and at ii, 18, yaAKoai- 
Bavov, is thought to be a term origi 
nated by John. Of what term affixed te 
brass the compound consists, scholars 
are doubtful. Salmasius and Ewald 
find the compound to be furnace brass ; 
Bochart, white brass, alluding to the 
white heat; but most probable of all 
seems Lebanon brass or fine brass, 
first brought from Mount Lebanon, 
and thence generalized in mcaning to 
inountain brass; an explanation fur- 
nished by the old Greek commentator 
Arethas, and sustained by the Syriac 
and ithiopic Versions. Voice...many 
waters—Symbol of majesty and power, 
referring, rather, to the flow of tor- 
rents than to the waves of the ocean. 
The entire imagery suggests super- 
human grandeur of size, and requires 
a correspondent power of voice. 

16. In his right hand—In verse 20 
it reads é7i, upon hisright hand. The 
in suggests the idea of retention, the 
upon, of support. Both together sug- 
gest the hand outspread, with the stars, 
of course of small diamoad-uke size, 
resting upon the palm. Seven stars 
—Stars are an ordinary symbol for 
rulers. Mouth...twoedged sword 
—Some commentators seem to enter- 
tain the erude conception that this 
sword was seen as a stiff, steel fix- 
ture projected from tue Lord’s mouth! 
We view it as his divine and powerful 
breath, making itself, as it wer, visible, 
often darting forth and brandishing in 
sword-like motion and form. Its active 
motion is described as éxmogevopévoc, 
goiny forth —emanating in incessant 
flashes. So Heb, iv, 12: ‘The word of 
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rhis countenance was as the sun 
shineth in his strength. 17 And 


r Acts 26. 13; chap. 10. 1.—s Esek. 1, 28. 
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‘when I saw him, I fell at his feet 
as dead. And the laid his right 


Z Daniel 8. 18; 10. 10. 





God is...sharper than any twoedged 
sword, piercing even to the dividing 
asunder of sou] and spirit, and of the 
joints and marrcw, and isa discerner of 
the thoughts and intents of the heart.” 
The contents of the seven epistles dis- 
play this powerful searching opera- 
tion of this discriminating and sword- 
like word. See our note on 2 Thess. 
ii, 8. So in Hosea vi,.5, for Ephraim’s 
transient goodness Jehovah says: 
“Therefore have I hewed them by the 
prophets; I have slain them by the 
words of my mouth.” And so in 
Isaiah xlix, 2: “He hath made my 
mouth like a sharp sword.” It is re- 
markable that the word for twoedged 
is repeatedly in the New Testament, 
twomouthed. This, Mr. Glasgow says, re- 
fers toits “‘ power of cutting every way.” 
Perhaps it refers to its double power 
of destroying, either spiritually the 
old man, or corporeally the physical 
man. Asa word of truth this spiritual 
sword cvrrects and converts the souls 
of men; as a word of retribution it 
destroys the bodies of the incorrigible. 
Note, ii, 16. See Stuart’s excellent 
note on the passage. His counte- 
nance—As John gradually takes a 
full view of the glorious face, he is 
overwhelmed by its power. It is as 
the sun; not the sun beclouded and 
dim, but in its full strength. Com- 
pare this whole description with the 
scene of the transfiguration, beheld by 
our seer, Matt. xvii, 2, “ His face did 
shine as the sun, and his raiment was 
white as the light,” which was intend- 
ed, like this, to form our conceptions of 
the glorified body of Christ, and subor- 
dinately of the glorified saints. We 
have not the gentle touches of beauty, 
such as would picture an Apollo, but 
dashes of glory, in comparison with 
which mere beauty is forgotten. So 
Daniel xii, 2, “ They that be wise shall 
shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment; and they that turn many to 
righteousness, as the stars forever.” 
Such language is above all material pic- 
ture. And this same John also wrote, 








“Tt doth not yet appear what we shall 
be: but we know that, when he shall 
appear, we shall be jike him; for we 
shall see him as he is.” 1 John iii, 2; 
where, see note. 

Let us form a mental picture of ine 
personality described. Before the eyes 
of the seer stands a colossal figure, 
robed.entirely in white, his face and 
feet alone bare; the former of sun-like 
splendour, the latter of a white-heat 
brilliancy. Locks of snowy whiteness 
crown his head. He speaks, and his 
words flash like a double-edged sword 
from his mouth, and his voice resounds 
through the space like many waters. 
He extends his arm, and on his palm is 
resting a circle of seven stars, and he 
walks majestically between two rows 
of lamps blazing upon their stands. 

17. Saw him — In:stantly as his 
sight takes in the whole person and 
the sun-like countenance, our seer 
falls as dead; just as he and his fel- 
lows fell into a stupor_at the transfig- 
uration; and just as Daniel fell into 
lethargy, Dan. x, 9. We all know 
with what tremor often the bravest 
man thinks of encountering even an 
apparition from the spirit world. The 
blood curdles at the idea of meeting 
the shade of even the dearest departed 
friend. Such are the dread relations 
in which we stand to that world into 
which we soon must enter. Still more 
dread seem to be the sensations of meet- 
ing a being in its resurrection power. 
Laid his right hand upon me—By 
gentle touch and voice the seeris wak- 
ened and brought into sympathy and 
communion with his heavenly yisitant, 

The divine person now (17-20) iden- 
tifies himself as J chovah-Jesus, the 
ever-living, who by his death and res- 
urrection has attained dominion over 
the domains of death and hades, He 
thereupon commissions the seer for his 
work, symbolized by the significance 
of the stars and candlesticks. This 
self-annunciation we translate thus: 
Fear not! Iam the first and the last 
and the living one; and I became dead: 
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hand upon me, saying unto me, 
Fear not; "I am the first and the 
last: ES *Zam he that liveth, and 
was dead; and, behold, “I am alive 
for evermore, Amen; and *have 
the keys of hell and of death. 


w Isaiah 41, 4; 44. 6; 48. 12; chapter 2. 8; 22. 13; 
ver. 11.—~ Rom. 6. 9.-—« Chap. 4. 9; 5. 14.— 
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19 Write ythe things which thou 
hast seen, 7and the things which 
are, *and the things which sball be 
hereafter; 20 The mystery "of the 
seven stars which thou sawest in my 
right hand, cand the seven golden 





a Psa, 68, 20; ch, 20.1.——vy Ver. 1,2,&c¢, —z Ch. 2.1, 
&c.—a Ch. 4. 1, &¢.—b Ver. 16.—-c Ver. 12. 








and lo! living am I unto ages of ages; 
and I have the keys of death and of 
hades. Write, therefore, etc. 

Fear not—Same consoling address 
as to Isaiah, vi, 7; to Danicl, x, 12; 
and at the transfiguration, Matthew 
xvii, 7. Iam the first and the last 
—Jehovah’s own self-assertion in Isa. 
xlviii, 12. ‘“Hearken unto me, O 
Jacob and Israel, my called; I am he; 
T am the first, I also am the last.” 
Also Isa. xli, 4; xliv, 6. He is first, as 
originating all things; he is the last, 
as eternal and enduring, even though 
all created and contingent things 
should fail. ‘ First,” says St. Victor, 
“because no God existed before me; 
last, because no other shall be after me.” 

(18. He that liveth—With an un- 
derived essential life, the fountain of 
life, from which all finite life is a 
stream. Was dead— Became dead. 
A contradiction in terms, harmonized 
in the real history. Alive for ever- 
more — Death shall never come into 
his future history. Through death he 
has attained a dominion over human 
destiny. Keys—The symbols of pos- 
session or authority over treasures, or 
cities, or kingdoms. Of hell...death 
—This reading, which is spurious, re- 
verses the true order, whicn is, death 
and hell, or hades, the invisible region 
of departed spirits. See our note on 
1 Thess. iv, 17. The words death 
and hades are not personifications, but 
designations of two realms. The 
realm of death includes ‘ the pale na- 
tions of the dead,” the kingdom of ma- 
terial graves and corpses. To hold 
the keys of this realm is to be Jord 
of life and death. Hades is the reat 
of departed spirits, who wait the res- 
urrection and judgment day. Of both 
these realms the dying and ever-living 
Christ has attained the right of lord- 
ship. Hengstenberg wishes to un- 





.the Christophany takes place. 


derstand by hades, hell or gehenna; 
since Christ is lord of the destiny of 
the finally damned, But that is in- 
eluded in his lordship over hades, in- 
asmuch as he is lord of the destiny 
of the dwellers in hades. 

19. Write—This command natural- 
ly appears to presuppose immediate 
writing; precluding the notion of 
John’s penning the Apocalypse after 
leaving Patmos. He is to be a record- 
er of speeches made. Doubtless the 
authority that could command the 
dead was competent to enable his 
hand to write, if need be, with all 
the rapidity and accuracy of a modern 
stenographic reporter. Ovv—iherefore 
—is found in the Greek, in all the MSS., 
and in all the Versions except our Kng- 


lish. It is an important, a hinging, 
word. It was for this write that 


Bee 
cause of my personal presentation in 
glorious form, and my authenticnt- 
ing self-annunciation, therefore write. 
Things...seen — The Christophany, 
the annunciation, and the symbols of 
stars and candlesticks. Things 
which are—The present facts and 
conditions of the seven Churches as 
symbolic of the normal condition of 
all Churches. Which shall be—The 
future destinies of the Churches as 
dependent on their present conduct. 
We might, indeed, suppose from the 
comprehensive terms of this three- 
fold range of topics, that the whole 
book is here included in the commis- 
sion. But the symbols of stars and 
angels indicate that the things of the 
seven Churches, and the constituency 
they represent, are alone embraced. 
20. The mystery—The symbolical 
import; which is its hidden meaning, 
and is a mystery until made clear. 
The word is an independent nomina- 
tive, having no verb; and the sentence 
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candlesticks. The seven stars are 
4the angels of the seven churches: 
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and ¢the seven candlesticks which 
thou sawest are the seven churches.- 





d Mal, 2.73 chap. 2. 1, &. 





reads like a heading over the explana- 
tions of the next sentence. Are... 
angels — Without the article in the 
Greck. What the angels are, is the 
problem of this verse. But, 

1) We may exclude their symboliz- 
ing symbolical angels, (such as the 
angel over fire, xiv, 18; of the waters, 
xvi, 5,) for the stars would then be a 
symbol of a symbol. As the candle- 
sticks symbolize concrete, literal, and 
living Churches, so the stars must sym- 
bolize concrete, literal, and living rul- 
ers of those Churches. 

2) The uniform use of the second 

‘person singtlar, both of pronoun and 
verb, as applied to the angel, strongly 
negatives its being a collective body 
of rulers of each Church, (as Heng- 
stenberg.) 

3) The notion that the angels were 
seven “messengers” sent from the 
Churches, and present with John, is in- 
admissible. No such messengers are 
otherwise hinted at; and the writing 
to them an epistle, each, implies their 
being at a distance. 

4) The legatus ecclesiv, or delegate 
of the Church, (held to be symbolized 
by Vitringa,) was the overseer of the 
services of the congregation, little 
above our sexton, but was not re- 
sponsible for the picty, faith, or mo- 
rality of the Chureh, and was too hum- 
ble an officer to be represented by a 
star. 

5) More probable than any of these 
is the view of Alford, that real, and not 
symbolical, angels of the Churches are 
meant. There are the child’s angel, 
Matt. xviii, 10; “it is his angel,” Acts 
xii, 15; and the national angel-princes. 
of Dan. x, 21. The strict responsibility 
to which these seven angels are held 
for the excellence of their Churches, 
each, accords with the established idea 
of a strong connexion between the 
guardian angel ané his ward. But it 
may be doubted whether any patron 
or guardian augel is ever in Scripture 
more than either a symbol or a popular 
imagination, asin Acts xii, 15. 





6 Zech. 4.2; Matt. 5.15; Phil. 2. 15. 


6) As the candlestick is the symbol 
of the corporate human body of the 
Church, the analogy is strong for a 
human ruler or teacher of the Church. 
Thus in Mal. ii, 2, the priest is “the 
messenger (angel) of the Lord of 
Hosts.” Mal. iii, 1: “ Behold, I send 
my messenger,” (angel;) the prediction 
of John the Baptist. Gal. iv,14: “Ye 
..-received me as an angel of God.” 
That there were president-presbyters 
or bishops in Asia at this time, or- 
dained by John himself, is as certain 
as any thing in primitive Church his- 
tory. About this time Polycarp was 
bishop in Smyrna, and Ignatius in 
Antioch. Bishops were appointed, 
from a need of the times, as a strong- 
hold against heresies, and as authentic 
preservers of the apostolic doctrines 
and of the sacred New Testament 
canon. This was specially import- 
ant before the canon was completely 
established. And this gave, at that 
period, a special importance to a true 
succession of the bishops as a reliable 
chain of apostolic tradition. A suc- 
cessional ordination authenticated the 
officer to those who acknowledged the 
ordaining authority. But such facts 
fall far short of making an unbroken 
succession through centuries the au- 
thenticating test of a true Church. 
The bishop was very much “the suc- 
cessor of the apostles,” not by a con- 
tinuation of the same line of office, but 
as a@ substitute, serving some of the 
same purposes. While episcopacy is 
thus sanctioned by apostolic authority 
as permissible, and perhaps always 
best, it is not made obligatory 


CHAPTER II. 
2. Epistles successively to the sev- 
en Churches, ii, 1-iii, 22. 

The seven epistles to the Churches 
of Asia have been interpreted by a 
few commentators as a symbolical 
representation of the varying con- 
ditions of the Church through a 
chronological succession of periods, 
Thus Vitringa made them typify the 
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history of the Church from its first 
founding down to his own time. But 
the failure to make outa due corre- 
spondence between the supposed rep- 
resentation and its fulfilments has 
beon so evident, that even Elliott re- 
jects that mode of interpretation. 
Nevertheless, that these Churches are 
typical of the varying spiritual condi- 
tions of the Churches of the world is 
evident from the symbolic seven, 
and from the variety of pictures pre- 
sented, in- which every Church may 
find its: own traits, with its proper 
warnings and promises. These cpistles 
are a permanent book for tle Church. 
That this was a very éarly opinion in 
the Church is clearly indicated by these 
remarkable words in the Muratorian 
fragment, a document of the second cen- 
tury : “ For although John in the Apoc- 
alypse writes to the seven Churelies, 
nevertheless he speaks to all.” Hence 
Bengel, in his later days, earnestly con- 
mended these epistles to the solemn 
study of ministers and people; and Al- 
for and Wordsworth notice, with pro- 
found regret, that the Anglican Church 
has placed no lessons from the Apoca- 
lyyse in her ritual for the congregation. 
The seven epistles are constructed 
on a striking and remarkably uniform 


type. Each one may be divided into 
three parts. 


I. The divine SELF-ANNUNCIATION of 
the Speaker. 1. It is introduced in ev- 
ery epistle with the formula, Unto... 
the Church of...write. 2. It then 
vegins with, These things saith. 3. He 
wh) saith, namely;Christ, is then speci- 
fied by one or more of those glorious ti- 
tles ascribed to him either-in John’s per- 
sonal delineation of the Christophany, 
or Christ’s annunciation of himself in 
the previous chapter. 

TI. A CHARACTERIZATION; namely, 
of the particular Church, solemnly 
reprehending its faults or graciously 
commending its excellences. 1. The 
characterization is introduced with, 
I know thy works. 2. A specifica- 
tion of traits,.usually beginning with 

Vor. V.—22 
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of Ephesus write; These things 
saith *he that holdeth the seven 


1. 16, 20. 








those that are good, with commenda- 
tion, and then qualifying with adverse 
points, with reproof. 3. Of the seven, 
Smyrna and Philadelphia are in the 
most commendable condition; Kphesus 
and Pergamos are characterized with 
mingled approval and reproof; Sardis 
and Laodicea with almost unmingled 
reproof and warning. 

IU. A RETRIBUTIVE CONCLUSION; 
namely, of promise or threatening. 
1. The retributive part in the Srst 
three cpistles is preceded by the warn- 
ing clause, He that hath an ear, etc. ; 
in the last four epistles it is succeeded 
and terminated by that warning clause. 
Similar, the clause concerning him 
that overcometh, is in the first three 
placed first; in the last three last. 
2. The promise or threat is generally 
anticipatively borrowed from the clos- 
ing three chapters of the Apocalypse ; 
mostly, the promises are from the de- 
scription of the new state of chap. xxii. 

Kach epistle presents the Speaker in 
most divine majesty, criticises the 
Chureh with profound discrimination, 
and pronounces sentence with most 
solemn authority. 

I. Eeursus.—The Church of former 
faith and power, but present decline, 1-7. 

1. Ephesus—The messenger who 
bore this epistle to Ephesus would 
have a sea route through the blue 
Aigean, of sixty miles, a brief trip for 
a modern steamer. Of the great and 
noble city into whose harbor he ar- 
rives we have given some account in 
our notes on Paul’s visiting the city 
and founding the Church, in Acts xix, 1. 
Paul came down upon the city from 
the interior high-lands ; our messenger 
approaches it, reverscly, from the sca. 
How Paul here found a few believers in 
John the Baptist, preached in the 
school of Tyrannus, encountered Di- 
ana of the Ephesians, and founded the 
Ephesian Church, we have duly noted 
in that chapter. How afterwards 
Paul, returning from his final mission- 
ary tour, called the elders of Ephesus 
to a last interview with himsclf at, 
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Miletus, (see our map,) we have noted 
on Acts xx, 17-38. Paul’s warning 
to the elders should be read before 
reading this epistle to this same Iphe- 
sus. Next we have the epistles of 
Taul to Timothy at Ephesus, and we 
see Timothy cither briefly or perma- 
rently at that city. John arrived there 
probably soon after the commencement 
of the Roman war against the Jews, or 
after the fall of Jerusalem, and was 
banished to the rocky isle of Patmos 
by the Emperor Domitian. And now 
this epistle of Christ to Ephesus gives 
us the last glance at the Church and 
city furnished us in the New Testa- 
ment. After that we must go to his- 
tory for a knowledge of their destinies. 
Historically, KEphesus had ever 
maintained an eminence among the 
cities of Ionia. In the earliest times, 
before their conquest by the Persians, 
Hphesus. was head of the confederacy 
of twelye cities. Under the Romans, 
while the other cities tended to decline, 
its favourable commercial position, and 
the munificence of its Roman rulers, 
rendered it the emporium of Asia Minor. 
The Bishop of Ephesus, in later times, 
was a Metropolitan and a Patriarch. 
But when, in 1308, it submitted to the 
Turk, its inhabitants were transported 
to Tyrzeum and there massacred. 
Write — Mohammed wrote, or at 
least claimed to have written, his own 
Koran, but Jesus Christ dictates to 
another to write. It is not recorded 
that he ever wrote, except mysterious- 
ly, upon the pavement. His majestic 
words, uttered as by the voice of 
many waters, and penned by his apos- 
tle, wre, doubtless, received at that 
apostle’s Ephesus as virtually written 
by Christ’s own hand. To none but 
these seven Churches did Christ ever 
address a written epistle, yet in these 
seven Churches are we all represented. 
What he wrote to them he writes to us. 
Was one copy of each single epistle 
carried to each single church, or was 
the whole Apocalypse carried to the 
whole in a single volume or roll? 
We think that the whole first three 
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chapters are one Christophanic A poca- 
lypse; but as each epistle was truly 
for all the seven, (and realiy for us all,) 
and as the title and introductory parts 
preface all the epistles as a unit, we 
may belicve that the whole first three 
chapters were, either in separate 
copies or in one common circular for 
each in succession, sent round to the 
whole circuit of Churches in the or- 
der in which they are named. Each 
Church could then transcribe its own 
copy, with the common understand- 
ing that this body of epistles was the 
harbinger of a further and great Apoc- 
alypse, with which it was to be a 
unit, and which was soon to be re- 
ceived from their own great apostle, 
now in Patmos. Whien, after the 
death of the savage Domitian, John 
and the other banished Christians 
were returned to their homes by the 
Emperor Nerva, Domitian’s successor, 
John resumed his apostolie circuit 
around the seven Churches, and may 
have reduced the Apocalypse to a 
unit, so that no separated copies sur- 
vived. These things— The two 
clauses by which the divine: Speaker 
describes himself here, are taken 
from St. John’s description of his per- 
son, chap. i, 13,16. They describe his 
authority over the Churches, and are 
beautifully appropriate to the metro- 
politan Church of Ephesus, the Church 
of St. John’s own residence. Holdeth 
—Is here a different word. from had, 
in i, 16, and a stronger, signifying 
graspeth, or holdeth fast. It asserts 
strongly this power and possession, 
as if each Church were a gem in his 
grasp and at his disposal. None can 
pluck them from his hand, (John x, 28,) 
and it is his to exalt them to heaven 
or cast them down to hell, according 
to their faithfulness or apostasy. 
When, therefore, these letters patent 
came from Christ at Patmos, with 
what earnestness did both he that 
readeth to the congregation and they 
that hear within. the congregation, 
listen to the words of this prophe- 
Walketh—In St. John’s 
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en candlesticks; 2 ¢I know thy 
works, and thy Jabour, and thy 
patience, and how thou canst not 
bear them which are evil: and 
4thou hast tried them *which say 
they are apostles, and are not, and 





hast found them liars: 8 And 
hast borne, anc hast patience, and 
for my name’s sake hast laboured, 
and hast ‘not fainted. 4 Never: 
theless I have somewhat against 
thee, because &thou hast left thy 
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description, i, 13, he is apparently stand- 
ing, but here he walketh. He walk- 
eth in the midst of the...golden 
candlesticks, to' watch the strength 
or fulness of their blaze, to supply the 
oil of grace, to trim their dead wicks, 
and to remove them when their lustre, 
in spite of his every care, persistently 
dies away. These seven Lydian 
Churches, lying on the soil of Asia 
as their names lie on our little map, 
know that the glorious Lord is walking 
around their circuit—that he is even 
preset while they listen to his golden 
letters. 

2. I know — His omniscient eyes 
...as a flame of fire, (i, 14,) blaze into 
the deepest recesses of their hearts 
and into all the deeds of their daily 
life. Thy—As the epistles are ad- 
dressed each to the angel, it is re- 
markable how uniformly throughout 
the sccond person singular thy, thou, 
and thee are used. It might at first 
scem as if the missives from Patmos 
passed over the heads of the congre- 
gation and hit the angel only. Yet 
we think that no such misconception 
took place. The letters were to the 
Churches, (i, 4, 11,) and each Church 
in its unity knew that the angel and 
the Church were so one that his fault 
was their fault, his excellence theirs. 
And it was no divergency to address 
pl irally you and the rest, as in ver. 24. 
If the bishops’were here addressed, it 
is certain that bishops were first ap- 
pointed as the bulwarks of the faith, to 
preserve the pure, unmingled apostolic 
tradition, to guard the books of the 
growing canon of the New Testament, 
ard to repel the entrance of errors and 
demoralizations. Hence to the bishop 
belonged a high responsibility. He 
was praised or blamed as his Chureh 
was faultless or faulty. With a simi- 
lar charge in the second person singu- 
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lar does St. Paul address Timothy. 
He must see that the true gospel tra- 
dition be preserved against all heresies, 
(1 Tim. v, 1-20, where see our notes.) 
He is responsible for the trial and 
suitableness of the elders, and for their 
careful ordination, v, 17-22. And we 
may add, that in the narrative given 
by St. Clement of St.John and the 
young man of Iiphesus, the apostle 
holds the h.shop to the same sharp 
responsibilit7, in the second person 
singular, as be exhibits here. 

Thy works— Both good and bad, 
both external and internal, of the hand 
and of the heart. But it is of the 
good he first speaks, namely, labour 
or activity, aud patience or firm per- 
sistence passively. Canst not bear— 
Carry as a burden. They had both a 
holy patience and a holy impatience. 
Tried them...apostles— Who claimed 
to be commissioned by Christ to dic- 
tate doctrines to the Church, and so to 
be apostles. The Ephesians iad am- 
ple means for trying by the then ex- 
tant gospels of the four evangelists, 
by St. Paul’s warnings in Acts xx, 
and in his epistle to their own Church 
and to other Churches. Liars—One of 
St. John’s severe terms, arising from 
his deep conception of the evil of falsi- 
fying Christianity at its fountain, ard 
so sending down a false religion to the 
future ages. 

3. Hast borne with even those 
whom thou canst not bear. A con- 
tradiction in terms, a truth in facts. 

4, Nevertheless—The turning point 
from commendation to reproof. Some- 
what—Notin the Greek, which would 
read, I have against thee that thou 
hast left, cte. First love—The glow 
of holy life at their first conversion. 
(Acts xix,)and so beautifully recognised 
in Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians 
Hengstenberg remarks, ‘That ‘first 
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first love & Remember therefore 
from whence thou art fallen, and 
“repent, and do the first works; "or 
else I will come unto thee quickly, 
and will remove thy candlestick 
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out of his place, except thou re- 
pent. 6 But this thou hast, that 
thou hatest the deeds of ‘the Nic- 
olaitans, which I also hate. ¥ * He 
that hath an ear, let him hear 
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love we sce still flourishing so long as 
Paul’s connexion with the Ephesians 
lasts.” 

5. Remember— A calling to re- 
membrance the days when his heart 
was rich with his first divine love, is 
often the first inspiring impulse for the 
backslider to return. First works— 
For that early love was not a mere 
emotion end ng where it begun, within 
the feeling, but put itself forth in 
works. I will come—Greek present 
tense, J come, or, am coming; but re- 
move is in the future, showing that 
the present of come implies vividness 
of conception, The come does not des- 
ignate the second advent, for which 
parousia is the unequivocal word, as 
noted in 2 Pet. iii, 4. This coming is 
the interposition of Christ to remove 
the Chureh of Ephesus. This removal 
some interproters apply to the transfer 
of the primary episcopate elsewhere. 
Others, to the transfer of the Christian 
Church from east to west, from Asia 
to Kurope. We can easily imagine 
how the necessity of uttering this 
threat to his own Ephesus should 
touch the heart of St. John. 

6. But—An added mitigation of the 
rebuke, and a directing how to avoid 
the removal. Hatest the deeds—The 
Kiphesians hated better than they loved. 
Severe pietists hate sinners often more 
than they love goodness. They abhor 
antichrist more than they love Christ. 
and these are in danger of mixing an 
impure passion with their moral an- 
iagonism, which may produce a fall 
from Christian love. After having 
warned his Ephesians of this danger, 
our seer reiterates the rightness of 
their abhorrence of the corruptionists, 
assuring them of Christ’s authentica- 
tion therein. Nicoclaitans—The pro- 
fessed followers of Nicolas, one of the 
first seven deacons of Jerusalem, as 
we have noted on. Acts vi, 5. The 











earliest authorities are decisive on this 
point. Says Ireneus: “The Nicolai- 
tans also have Nicolaus as their mas- 
ter, one of the first seven who were 
ordained to the deaconship by the 
apostles.” Tertullian: “ Another here- 
tic emerged—Nicolaus. He was one 
of the seven deacons mentioned in the 
Acts of the Apostles.” Later, and so - 
less trustworthy, authorities exculpate 
Nicolas, under excuse either that he 
was misunderstood by his followers 
or that they claimed his authority . 
falsely, or that it was another Nicolas, 
a bishop of Samaria, who was. their 
real founder. As we have said in our 
note above quoted, the sexual licen- 
tiousness of the sect was based upon a 
philosopical maxim, namely, that all 
evil resides in matter. From this prin 
ciple two opposite inferences could 
be drawn, and two opposing sects be 
formed. 1. It could be affirmed that all 
material indulgence must be avoided, 
and thence would arise asceticism, with 
its rejection of meats, monasticism, en- 
forced celibacy, self-flagellation, and 
denial of the real corporeity of Christ. 
2. It could, on the other lund, be 
affirmed that all material sins could be 
indulged, and yet the spirit be pure, 
and thence would arise the most un- 
restrained inebriety and debauchery. 
It was this last sect which our Lord 
vives over to a holy and divine hate, 
See our note on Acts vi, 5; vill, 9--12; 
Rom. xiv, 1-6;-2 Thess. ii, 7. Well 
might the true heart hate the deeds 
of this seet, for it would have buried 
Christianity in base licentiousness. But 
while the Christian would hate their 
deeds, he would earnestly wish to 
save: the men. : 

7. Hath an ear—This summons to 
every human ear to listen, preludes the_ 
glorious promise to the conqueror in 
the battle of faith through which Ephe- 
sus is struggling. Let every ear hear, 
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what the Spirit saith unto the 
churches; To him that overcometh 
will I give 'to eat of ™the tree of 
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foz there can be no more thrilling an- 
uouncement than this. It is seven 
times uttered; each utterance con- 
nected with the closing promise; the 
first thrice preceding the final prom- 
ise, the other four times succeeding 
it, until in the last it gives a ringing 
close to the seven epistles. The Spirit 
saith—For the utterance of the Son is 
with the concurrent inspiration of the 
‘Spirit. Unto the Churches — For 
what he saith to one he saith for all; 
and what he saith for the Churches 
he saith for every individual ear in the 
Churches. To him that overcometh 
—The seven promises are each made 
to the conqueror in the struggle, sug- 
gested by the characterization preced- 
ing. The Christian life is a battle, and 
the crown awaits the victor. Words- 
worth attempts, with little success, to 
show that the seven promises succeed 
each other in ascending degrees. They 
are: 1. To eat of the tree of life in 
paradise. 2. Exemption from second 
death. 3. The secret white stone with 
the secret name. 4. Rule with Christ 
over the nations. 5. The white rai- 
ment, the name unblotted from the 
book of life, and confessed before God 
and angels. 6. To be a pillar in the 
temple of my God. 1%. To be co-assessor 
on the throne. Will I give the priv- 
ilege to eat of...tree...paradise— 
This refers to xxii, 2, which is not (as 
Wordsworth) in the spirit world, but 
in the paradise merged in the eternal 
heaven, and, therefore, is the highest 
tinal award. Seenotes on 1 Thess. iv, 17. 

. Smyrna.—The poor in wealth, but 
rich in faith and works, 8-11. 

8. Smyrna—From Ephesus, pro- 
ceeding northward in a straight line, a 
journey of forty miles would bring 
our messenger, or rather, we may say, 
our apostle, on his circuit to Smyrna. 
He might have gone by’sea; but the 
modern traveller every now and then 
falls upon traces of the old Roman road 
from Ephesus to Smyrna. Smyrna 
was first founded, or at least planned, 
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life, which is in the midst of the 
paradise of God. 
§ And unto the angel of the 
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by Alexander the Great, in consequence 
of a dream soon after the  buttle of 
Granicus. During the vicissitudes of 
conquest by Persian, Grecian, and Ro- 
man, Smyrna was renowned for the 
easy servility with which she fiattered 
every new master. Her most admira- 
ble harbour, in modern times has se- 
cured her pre-eminent prosperity. She 
is the ordinary point from which the 
Kuropean traveller starts for the inte- 
rior. Being thus tle seaport of Asia 
Minor, Smyrna is the most modernized 
of all the seven. ‘Along the sea- 
shore,” saysSvoboda, “isarow of houses 
among which are seen some flaystafis 
of all the foreign consuls, and project- 
ing on the water are a number of cafés. 
The civilized Turks, Grecks, und Ar- 
menians have adopted Muropean mian- 
ners and dress. The Muropean quarter, 
which extends all along the seashore 
to the Point, is the most handsome in 
appearance, with the finest houses, 
and is beautifully situated. The Turk- 
ish and Jewish quarters, which are 
the poorest, lie on the slope of Mofint 
Pagus.” Two lines of railway have 
been constructed during the last few 
years; the one running to Kphesus 
and Aidin, (Tralles,) and the other to 
Magnesia and Cassaba, a distance of 
sixty miles. The climate and scentry 
are among the finest in the world, and 
the soil productive, but badly cultivated. 
Herodotus was not mistaken when he 
wrote in his book, (1. s. 142,) ‘‘ These 
Tonians, to whom the Panionium be- 
longs, have built their cities under 
the finest climate in the world with 
which we are acquainted.” The prin- 
cipal merchants, after our own fashion, 
reside in suburban villages connected 
with town by railways. Of the found- 
ing of Christianity in that place the 
New Testament gives us no account, 
and its growth at the writing of this 
epistle is ana indication of the late 
date of the Apocalypse. Smyrna is 
celebrated in early Christian history 
as the place of the episcopate and mar: 
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church in Smyrna write; These 
things saith "the first and the 
last, which was dead, and is alive ; 
9 °I know thy works, and trib- 
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tyrdom of Polycarp, the pupil of St. 
John, the teacher of Irenzus, who, 
eccording to both Irenzus and Tertul- 
lian, was ordained by St. John to the 
episcopate. He may have been the 
very angel here addressed by St. John. 
He was martyred in A.D. 168, and at 
his death declared that he had served 
a faithful Lord for eighty-six years, 
bringing the year of his conversion at 
A.D. 82. But this epistle was proba- 
_.bly written thirteen years after that 
conversion, namely, in A.D. 95. Poly- 
carp might have been bishop within 
thirteen years after his conversion, and 
so may have been the angel of this 
epistle. We 
seem to seein 
the high spir- 
itual tone and yf 
martyr air of 
the epistle 
some indica- 
tion of Saint 
Polycarp. 
The tomb of « 
Polycarp, 
overshadowed 
by a cypress 
tree, is still 
shown. Dead...is alive—Repeated 
from the Christophanic self-annuncia- 
tion of chap. i, 11-20. It strikingly 
corresponds with the entire address to 
this martyr Church. It told the suf- 
fering Christian that he was a follower 
‘of a martyred Lord, and that holy mar- 
tyrdorn was a gate to a glorious resur- 
rection. The phrase and is alive must 
not be lowered into and is alive again. 
It is not that (as Trench supposes) 
vieit is equivalent to re-vixit. See 
our note on xx, 5. The meaning is, 
that such death is no interruption to 
the true life. The death of the body 
is only phenomenal; it leaves in con- 
tinuity that blessed, immortal, true ‘life 
that comes from Christ. 

9. But thou art rich—The paren- 
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ulation, and poverty, but thou 
art Prich; and J know the blas- 
phemy of 4them which say they 
are Jews, and are not," but are the 
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thetic words, flung in as if to correct 
his own language. Their poverty, 
like their death, was only pkenomenal 
Their death was truly an immortal 
life, and their poverty an infinite treas- 
ure. Doubtless their poverty and 
their death came from the same cause 
—the oppression of their persecutors. 
Amorg all the commendations to the 
seven, perhaps this, but thou art rich, 
is the brightest stroke. It was the 
consolation for their deepest sorrow, 
and it was of all joys their highest joy. 
Note that here it was tribulation and 
poverty on one side, and blasphemy 
on the other; blasphemy alike against 
the Lord and against his followers. 
Say they are Jews—<And, doubtless, 
were Jews by descent from Abraham, 
but not in character. They are unnat- 
ural sons of their natural father, since 
they rejected the Messiah whom Abra- 
ham foresaw and predicted. One of the 
mostinteresting remains of early Christ- 
ian literature is a letter written by this 
Church of Smyrna to the Church at 
Philomelum asa circular to be sent the 
round of sister Churches. It relates 
that after Polycarp was apprehended 
and condemned to death by fire: ' This, 
then, was done with greater speed 
than it was spoken, the whole multi- 
tude instantly gathering together wood 
and fagots out of the workshops and 
booths; the Jews especially, according 
to their custom, assisting them in doing 
it.” After his death the governor was 
dissuaded from giving his remainst> his 
friends under pretence that he refused 
lest, forsaking Him who was crucified, 
they should begin to worship Pslycarp. 
“This he did at the suggestion of the Jews. 
who also watched us that we should 
not take him out of the fire, not con- 
sidering that it is impossible for us 
either to forsake Christ, who suffered 
for the salvation of all such as shall 
be saved throughout the world, or to 
worship a1y other.” The synagogue 
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Synagogue of Satan. 10 *Fear 
none of those things which thou 
shalt suffer: behold, the devil shall 
Cast some of you into prison, that ye 
maybe tried; and yeshall have trib- 
ulation ten days: tbe thou faithful 
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of Satan—How truly they deserved 
this severe title the previous narrative 
shows. So hostile were the Jews to 
the Christians of this first age, that 
the term synagogue is seldom applied 
to a Christian Church, the general 
Church preferring the classic term 
ecclesia. Trench finely remarks, “As 
we have here ‘ the synagogue of Satan,’ 
80, presently, ‘the throne of Satan,’ 
(ii, 13,) and then, lastly, ‘ the depths of 
Satan,’ (ii, 24;) the synagogue of Satan, 
representing the Jewish antagonism to 
the Church; the throne of Sutan, the 
heathen; and the depths of Satan, tlie 
heretical.” 

10. Fear none—Literally, (Greek,) 
Fear not what things thou art about to 
suger. And this fear not cheers them 
with three facts:—their persecution 
will be limited to a few, some: to a 
brief time, ten days: and will be fol- 
lowed by a crown of life. The word 
some is, indeed, not expressed by the 
Greek, but is necessarily implied: the 
Church would not be exterminated: it 
is not exterminated yet. Ten days— 
Literally, thou shalt have a persecution of 
ten days. A variety of unnecessary sym- 
bolical interpretations Have been given 
to the ten days. They have been in- 
terpreted to predict “the ten persecu- 
tions,” which history has been rather 
strained to make out in order to fulfil 
that meaning of the text. But if ten 
general persecutions could be made out, 
still this text only predicts locally, and 
for Smyrna alone. Others find a paral- 
lelism with the ten commandments; and 
others, applying the “ year-day” prin- 
ciple, find ten years. But the purpose 
of the whole verse is to express a con- 
soling limitation of the time,as some of 
you limits the number. Ten days, 
as a brief round number, occurs in 
Gen. xxiv, 55; Num. xi, 19; Dan. i, 12. 
Unto death—LKven 4 martyr’s death. 
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unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life. I v He that hath 
an ear, let him hear what the Spirit 
saith unto the churches; He that 
overcometh shall not be hurt of 
“ the second death. 








PA Sr 7; chapter 13. 9.—2c Chapter 20, 14; 
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The words do not mean during thy life, 
but to the extremest suffering, even of 
death. Crown of life—The glorious 
antithesis of death. Says Trench: 
“This ‘crown of life,’ always remain- 
ing essentially the same, is not the less 
designated by a rich variety of images, 
Here, and with St. James, (i, 12,) it is 
a ‘crown of life;’ with St. Paul, a 
‘crown of righteousness,’ (2 Tim. iv, 8;) 
with St. Peter, a ‘crown of glory,’ 
(1 Pet. v, 4;) with Isaiah, a ‘crown 
of beauty;’ with which compare dia- 
dem of beauty, (Wisdom y, 7;) in the 
martyrdom of Polycarp, a ‘crown of 
incorruption ;’ with Ignatius, a ‘crown 
of conjlict.’”- A crown of life, is life 
or immortality itself, as a bestowed and 
crowning endowment. 

11. Not be hurt of. . .second death 
—However he may suffer the death of 
martyrdom, his crown of life exalted 
him far above the second death. 
The promise corresponds, also, with 
the self announcement in verse 8. 
The second death, in xx, 15, is defined 
as the being cast into the “lake of 
fire.” Neither term—second death 
nor lake of fire—is used in any scrip- 
ture outside the Apocalypse. Gehenna, 
a figure drawn from the valley of 
Hinnom at Jerusalem, used by our 
Lord, and used in the New Testament 
twelve times, comes most nearly to 
the same conception. Both Gehenna 
and second death are terms introduced 
into Jewish biblicism by the Targum- 
ists, the Hebrew paraphrastic transla- 
tors of the Old Testament. 

How the term second death was 
understood at Smyrna may be inferred 
from certain passages from tlic above 
quoted letter from the Smyrnean 
Church. Thus, when the proconsul 
threatened Polycarp with death by fire, 
the latter replied, ‘Thou threatenest 
me with the fire thut burns for un 
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12 And to the angel of the 
church in Pergamos write; These 
things saith *he which bath the 
sharpsword withtwoedges; IB >I 
know thy works, and where thou 
dwellest, even 2 where Satan’s seat 
a3? and? thou holdest fast my name, 
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and hast not denied my faith, even 
in those days wherein Antipas waa 
my faithful martyr, who was slain 
among you, Where Satan dwelleth. 
14 But I havea few things against 
thee, because thou hast there them 
that hold the doctrine of » Balaam, 





} Numbers 2. 14; 25. 1; 31. 16; 2 Peter 2 16 
Jude 1. 





hour 2nd in a little time is extin- 
guished; for thou knowest not the 
tire of the future judgment, and of the 
eternal punishment that is reserved 
for the ungodly.” Of the other mar- 
tyrs the Church says, “‘Hyen the fire 
of their persecutors seemed cold unto 
them, for they had before their eyes 
the prospect of escaping that which is 
eternal and unquenchable.” 

IIT. PergAMos.—The martyr Church, 
yet too tolerant of licentious heresy, 12-17. 

12. Pergamos—Sixty miles north- 
east from Smyrna, would bring our 
apostle on his circuit to Pergamos, 
(more correct form of the word, Perga- 
mum,) once the celebrated capital of a 
small kingdom ruled by a suecession of 
noble monarehs. It was the seat of 
the temple of Esculapms, and once 
the possessor of a library of 200,000 
volumes, collected by one of its kings, 
but afterwards added to the Alexan- 
drian library in Egypt. But whatever 
its ancient intellectual or moral fame, 
it seems to have been in the time of 
the Apocalypse the headquarters of 
antichristianity, where the only martyr 
by John commemorated suffered death. 
In the other epistles the Churches are 
rebuked, in this the city is anathema- 
tized. 

13. And where thou dwellest— 
A toueh of sympathy and palliation 
tor shorteomings. Satan’s seat is— 
No contemporary history exists to 
tell us what rendered Pergamos the 
home of the Satanic throne; forthronethe 
word seat should have been rendered. 
Wordsworth notes, that the emblem 
of Escnlapius was the serpent, who is 
represented on the Pergamene medals 
as ‘‘Pergameus Deus,” the Pergamene 
god; and this temple may have been 
the seat of Satan. Great numbers 
resorted to the Esculapian shrine for 


eures ; and the cures were supposed to 
be cffected by the miraculous power 
of zhe god. Hence it appears quite-a 
probability that this temple, like that 
of Diana at Ephesus, was the source 
of violent persecution to the Chureh, 
rendering the city the stronghold of a 
violent pagan fanaticism. 

The terms holdest fast, hast not 
denied, are delightful endorsements 
of the patience of the Chureh im that 
trying hour. Even—What heightens 
the firmness. Antipas—Is said by 
Eusebius to have been slain, in a tu- 
mult, by the Esculapian priests. He 
is supposed to have been bishop of Per- 
gamos, and to have been martyred in 
the time of Domitian. The Greek 
Church dedieates April 11 as his day. 
Hengstenberg, by a preposterous ety- 
mology, makes Antipas mean “ against 
all,” giving the last syllable its Greek 
meaning of all. This meaning of the 
whole name he likens to antichrist, 
against Christ, and anticosmos, against 
the world. To this Alford objects, that 
Antipas is a contraction of Antipater, 
and so cannot bear such a meaning. 
(See our biography of Luke, prefixed 
to his Gospel.) Trench, however, as 
absurd as Hengstenberg, while not 
accepting his meaning of Antipas, con- 
demns Alford’s objection, averring that 
Antipas has all the richts of a word 
however formed. But surely if Arti- 
pas is merely a shortened form of An- 
tipater, (meaning, sastead of a father, 
pro-father,) the last syNable cannot 
mean all. When it is maintamed by 
some that Antipas is an allegorical, 
and not a real character, because Ba- 
iaam and Jezebel are here used alle- 
gorically, we reply that neither desig- 
nates an unreal person in this book. 

14. Doctrine of Balaam — The 
teachings of Balaam and of the Nicolai- 
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who taueht Balak to east a stum- 
blingblock before the children of 
Israel, to eat things sacrificed unto 
idols, ‘and to commit fornication. 
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15 So hast thou also them thit 
hold the doctine ¢of the Nicolai- 
tans, which thing I hate. 16 Re- 
pent; or else I will come unto thee 
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tans, had each a very different historical 
origin and doctrinal basis. The former 
is Shemitic, the latter is Aryan; the 
former came from Phoenicia, the latter 
from India. Bual-Peor, the god of 
Balaam and the Moabites, was no 
other than the Phoenician god Baal, 
with Peor added to designate the local 
name of his Moabite worship. Baal 
was held by the glowing sensuality of 
the Phoenicians to be the sun-god, the 
fire-zod; thence the god of all sexual 
generation in nature, vegetable, animal, 
human. The taurus, bull, was his ani- 
mal representative, the type of vigor- 
ous generative power. His image for 
worship was the phallus. In the re- 
ligious theory the sexual impulse was 
a holy sensation, the temple was a Con- 
secrated brothel, the priestess was a har- 
lot, and the rites were debauchery ; not 
only made decent and respectable, but 
sacred and religious by this most sa- 
tanic of systems. As counterpart this 
same Baal, as fire-god, was Moloch, 
the representative of the destructive 
power of the element of heat. Human 
victims were made sacrifices to this 
form of the god, by “ passing through 
the fire,” fully proving the serious 
earnestness of the belief of the people 
in both forms of deity and both sys- 
tems of rites. Ashtaroth (Greek form, 
Astarte) was the feminine side of the 
same worship, to which the lustful Ve- 
nus was in later ages the Roman-par- 
allel, It was the most seductive of 
religions, and haunted Israel through 
his whole history, requiring all the 
exergy of prophets and priests, and 
of pious kings, to repel its inroads and 
preserve the nation true to its holy 
mission. ‘The failure was at last com- 
plete, and brought on the captivity. 
Pictures of the ruin wrought by Is- 
rael’s adoption of this double system 
of sensuality and cruelty—of Baal and 
Moloch—abound in the sacred history, 
but us specimen passages, 2 Kings 
xvii, 6-33, and Hosea iv, 12-14, may 


be read. In the Apocalyptic age, 
some of the more sensual traits of this 
system passed to the Roman mythol- 
ogy, (see our vol. iy, p. 9,) and its ideas 
would often be adopted by mystical 
sensualists who loved to veil base in- 
dulgences with religious sanctions. 
In our own day sexual promiscuity is 
sometimes blended with religious pres 
tences, but more usually under the au- 
thority of physiology and race develop- 
ments. ‘The existence of the doctrine 
of Balaam at Pergamos seemed to be 
rather in intimate proximity with the 
Church than within it. The Church 
was responsible, not so much for shar- 
ing in it, as for too little energy of op- 
position toit. Stumblingblock—N ote 
on Matt. xviii, 7. Idols. ..fornication 
—It was this union of sacrificial feast- 
ing with regularly established and cx- 
pected debaucheries, which we at this 
day can hardly understand, that ren- 
dered it dangerous for the Christian to 
attend a feast or to eat of sacrificial 
meat. It was by this route that sex- 
uality would have a short cut into a 
primitive Church. So it was in Corinth. 
1 Cor. v, 1. 

15. So hast thou also— Observe 
that the Nicolaitans are different from, 
and additional to, the holders of the 
teachings of Balaam, and not identi- 
eal. They very much agreed in the 
ultimate of licentiousness they reached, 
but from different historical and doc- 
trinal starting points. The doctrines 
of Balaam were a remnant of the old 
Canaanite or Phoenician Baalism, and 
were Shemitic; that of the Nicolaitans 
was Aryan, derived from India, and 
based on the dogma of the residence 
of all evil in matter. See notes on 
Acts vi, 5, Jude 11, and Introduction 
to John’s Epistles. The active exist- 
ence of these heretics at the time of 
the writing of this book proves it later 
than the reign of Nero. 

16. Thee...them— His visitation 
would be to the Church and its bishops, 
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quickly, and ‘will fight against 
them with the sword of my mouth. 
RY © He that hath an ear, let him 
hear what the Spirit saith unto 
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the churches; To him that over- 
cometh will I give to eat of thie 
hidden manna, and will give hima 
white stone, and in the stone a new 
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his fight would be with the sensualists. 
Sword of my mouth— Tl blessed 
weapon of moral warfare and providen- 
tial destruction. Observe the threat- 
ening corresponds with the sword of the 
self-assertion in verse 12. 

17. Hidden manna—For him who 
spurns the meat of idol sacrifices 
there is reserved a divine food, the 
hidden manna. Not merely secret, 
but hidden, laid up and deposited 
away from human gaze. So God 
commanded Moses, Exod. xvi, 32-34, 
to deposit a memorial manna, “ and 
lay it up before the Lord to be kept 
for your generations.” According to 
Heb..ix, 4, the manna was deposited 
in a pot enclosed in the ark of the 
covenant, within the holy of holies. 
Our Saviour denominates himself the 
“ bread,” figured by the manna, (John 
vi, 48-50,) of which our sacramental 
bread is the symbol. But the depos- 
iting the memorial manna by Moses in 
the holy of holies, (the symbol of the 
highest heavens,) figures Christ in his 
ascended and resurrected state. Heb. 
ix, 24. It is our risen Lord, then, who 
is our hidden manna, our immortal- 
izing food. Parallel to this is the fruit 
.of the tree of life, the aliment of a 
heavenly immortality, whose vitality 
and vitalizing power are derived from 
Christ. See note on Revelation xxii, 
A white stone—Of all interpreta- 
tions of this image, that of Trench is 
both most beautiful and most satisfac- 
tory. The white stone is the oracular 
urim, (it was probably a diamond.) in 
the breast-plate of the High-pricst, 
bearing the incommunicable name. 
And as every glorified Christian be- 
comes a high-priest, so to every one is 
given the diamond urim. This stone, 
as white, represents the purity of 


heaven. Nay more, it is not merely 


the pale dim white, (Latin, albus,) but 
the lustrous, radiating white, (Latin, 
candidus,) of which the diamond gives 
& sample, und so symbolizes even the 


glory of heaven. So, white are the 
hairs of the Sor of God, i, 14; and 
white raiment, iii, 5; white robes, vii, $: 
a white cloud xiv, 14; white horses 
xix, 8, 14; great white throne, xx, 1. 

The Greek word for stone kere, 
wngoc, meaning a pebble or smooth sea- 
worn stone, was used before the inven- 
tion of the paper ballot for the decision 
of alternative questions, as the election 
of a candidate to office, or the acquittal 
of-anaccused person; which was bya 
‘“white stone” in opposition to a black. 
Hence it was used in some kinds of 
divination to decide a future event, 
“which may have suggested its use 
here for the urim, by which the will 
of Jehovah was ascertained; though 
Trench does not notice that point. The 
use of the word to designate so pre- 
cious a stone as the diamond, is, per- 
haps, sustained by the fact, that. in 
later Greck it is used by Callimachus 
to denote the gem of a finger-ring. 

How far it is made sure that the 
urim was a diamond is not so clear. 
The breastplate of the high priest (see 
note, Matt. xxvi, 3) was studded with 
twelve precious stones, on which were 
inscribed the names of the twelve 
tribes. The urim was, very probably, 
an additional stone, most precious of 
all, and.so a diamond, or at least some 
stone of high value and radiant clear- 
ness. Its highest value, however, 
was, that it was officially borne upon 
the heart of the high pricst in his 
highest functions, and that it was a 
medium of communion with Jehovah. 
The white stone bestowed upon the 
apocalyptic conqueror, that is, upon 
every triumphant Christian, is token 
that he is high priest, and his intereom- 
munion with God is glorious. And alt 
this is confirmed by the remarkavle 
fact that both the hidden manna and 
the white stone of the urim being in 
the holy of holies, were accessible to 
the high priest alone, 

If we reject this identification of the 
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name written, which no man know- 
eth saving he that receiveth 7¢. 

18 And unto the angel of the 
church in Thyatira write; These 
things saith the Son of God, ‘who 


hath his eyes like unto a flame of 
fire, and his feet ave like fine brass, 
49 ©I know thy works, and ! char- 
ity, and service, and faith, and 
thy patience, and thy works; and 
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white stone as too ingenious, or for 
other reasons, we may fall back upon 
Hengstenberg’s view, that the white 
stone is merely the appropriate basis 
or surface for bearing the gracious in- 
scription of the divine witness of our 
sonship of God. And we may also add 
the view of Grotius and others, that 
the white stone is an entrance-ticket 
into the gates of heaven, with God’s 
own signature upon it. He that re- 
ceiveth it—It means the stone, and 
not the name; the name is not that 
of the receiver, but that of the divine 
donor. And nothing can be wiser 
than Bengel’s reply to him that asks, 
Whatis thatname? ‘ Wouldst thou 
know what sort of a name thou 
wouldst receive? Overcome! Other- 
wise, thou askest vainly. But over- 
coming thou wilt soon read that name 
upon the white stone.’ That name 
is not a word, but a power. 

IV. Tuyatira—The working Church, 
yet too careless of Christian truth and 
purity, 18—28. 

18. Thyatira—From the renowned 
capital, Pergamos, to the still more re- 
nowned Sardis, our apostle would find 
a strait south-eastern Roman road: he 
would be obliged to turn a little aside 
to the east to the lesser town of Thya- 
tira. When Alexander the Great drove 
the Persian power out of Ionia, he 
‘and his successors planted therein a 
number of cities, filling them with in- 
habitants from his own Macedonia. 
Of these cities one was Thyatira. This 
city was filled with a number of indus- 
trial classes or guilds, namely: bakers, 
potters, weavers, tanners, dyers, ete. 
Hence “ Lydia of Thyatira” was found 
at Philippi, Macedonia, by Paul, and 
she beeame the first European Christ- 
Ske was ‘a seller of 
purple,” probably the cloth, the ‘‘im- 
perial purple,” not the dye alone. She 
was, doubtless, 1 Macedonian by de- 
seent, a Lydia: by birth, a Philip- 











7Col. 3. 14; 1 Thess. 3. 6, 


pian by residence. She bore the name 
of her native province, for Lydia was 
no doubt her proper name. Altogether 
Luke’s narrative places her as a graces 
ful figure in early Christian history. 
How vivid the contrast between Lydia 
of Thyatira and Jezebel of Thyatira! 
It is curious to note that the American 
missionary, Brewer, in 1831, found the 
guild of dyers still working at the oceu- 
pation in Thyatira. It was nevera great 
city, but a thrifty manufacturing town. 
The modern town is said by Svoboda 
(The Seven Churches of Asia, 1869) to 
contain 15,000 inhabitants, of whom 
two thirds are Turks, one third Greek 
Christians, with a few Armenians. He 
adds, ‘The whole trade is in the hands 
of the Christian population, as it gen- 
erally is throughout the East, the 
Christians comprising the most indus- 
trious and intelligent part of the popu- 
lation.” Son of God—St. John had 
identified him as son of man in remem- 
brance of the human humiliation in 
which he once had known him; he here 
identifies himself as that same son in 
his glorification. The promises at close 
of this epistle are taken from the 
second psalm, in which that sonship 
is described in its power. Eyes... 
feet—Quoted from St. John’s picture 
of him, i, 14,15. The eyes are alluded 
to in searcheth, verse 23. 

19. Thy works—Works are here 
generic, and include the four qualities 
that follow, namely, charity, service, 
faith, patience. They are both works 
internal and works external. . Chari- 
ty is here love both to God and man, 
Faith—By the true reading this oc- 
curs next after charity. It implies 
the true believing faith by which a 
man is justified, a perseverance in 
which is fidelity. Service—The qual 
ity by which the faithful Christian 
serves the well-being of his fellow be- 
ings. Patience—The persistence and 
consistency with which he perscyeres 
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the lust to be more than thie first. 
20 Notwithstanding I have a few 
things against thee, because thou 
sufferest that woman "™Jezebel, 
which calleth herself a prophetess, 
to teach and to seduce my ser- 
vants "to commit fornication, and 
to eat things sacrificed unto idols. 
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28 And I gave her space °to re- 
pent of her fornication; and she 
repented not. 22 Behold, 1 will 
cast her into a bed, Pand them 
that commit adultery with her into 
great tribulation, 4¢xcept they re- 
pent of their deeds. 28 And J 
will kill her children with death; 
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in those works. And—The semicolon 
should precede this and, and the clause 
should read, ‘‘and thy last works are 
more than the first.” The blessed re- 
verse of the declension of Ephesus, 
verse 4. The Church was abounding 
aud advancing in graces of heart and 
activity of life. 

20. That woman—Though Alford 
rather approves the reading, thy wife, 
(meaning the wife of the pastor or bish- 
op,) Tischendorf aud Trench reject it. 
This reading may have arisen from the 
words, ‘Jezebel, his wife,” 1 Kings 
xxi, 25. Jezebel—Was the true fe- 
male counterpart of Balaam, both being 
great patrons of the same system of 
idolatrous sensualism, the fiery Mo- 
lochism of the Tyrian sun-god. He 
seduced Israel on his first entrance to 
the promised iand; she, more fatally, 
centuries after, won the kingdom of 
Israel to a still more fatal form of the 
same apostasy. She was the daughter 
of [thbaal, king of Tyre and priest of 
Astarte. She became the wife of Ahab, 
king of Israel, and not only imported 
the voluptuous rites of the Tyrian re- 
ligion, but gave it a complete ascen- 
dency over the religion of Jehovah in 
Jchovah’s own land. A contempt for 
the gloomy and narrow scruples of the 
true Israelite was diffused; it became 
aristocratic to be dissolute; temples 
were abuudantly erected for the seduc- 
tive rites, until but 7,000 adherents of 
Jehovah were alone known to Jehovah 
himself in the fallen nation. The over- 
throw and tragic end of Jezebel we 
need not here rehearse. Her antitype 
in spirit and influence was now found 
in the little Chureh of Thyatira, a liber- 
tine woman of great talent seducing the 
people by sensual doctrines, and lead- 
ing them invo most atrocious practices. 





There is not the slightest demand or ex- 
cuse for giving any allegorical sense to 
these plain facts. The remark of Alford, 
that the emblematical name of Jezebel, _ 
given to this woman, leads ‘‘us into 
the regions of symbolism,” is over- 
strained. If we were to brand a mod- 
ern traitor with the name of Judas, 
that would not at all imply that his 
treasonable character and acts were 
allegorical, or his person an unreality. 
And we have specimens of even female 
lecturers at the present day denouncing 
the institution of marriage, and prop- 
agating a theory of unsanctitiea sen- 
sualism, aiding us to understand both 
the Tyrian and the Thyatirian Teze- 
bel. She claimed to be a prophetess, 
as Balaam was a prophet. That is, 
she assumed to be a religious doctri- 
nary. My servants—As Baluam’s in- 
fluence seduced Israel of old. Forni- 
cation—Hating of things sacrificed 
unto idols. 

21. I gave her space—The Church 
tolerated her from negligence, but 
Christ allowed her space in mercy. 
Yet she had been living on probation. 
Repented not—It would seem that 
the space for repentance hard?y now 
existed; yet there isa saving clauso. 
at the close of the next verse. 

22, Behold—A challenge of atten- 
tion to this threatened judgment; a 
judgment so clear and palpable as to 
strike all the Churches, verso 23 
Cast her into a bed—Her bed of 
adulteries shall be exchanged for a bed - 
of tribulation; a figurative bed of 
penalty for the literal bed of sin. 

23. Her children—Not her parti- 
sans and followers, for they are 
threatened their due in the last verse: 
but her literal brood, who aré worthy of 
death for the sins both which they 
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and all the churches shall know 
that ‘Il am he which searcheth the 
reins and hearts: and sI will give 
unto every one of you according to 
your works, 24 But unto you I 





|say, and unto the rest in Thyatira, 


as many as have not this doctrine, 
and which have not known the 
depths of Satan, as they speak; 
‘I will put upon you none other 
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have learned from her and have freely 
practised. With death—aAs a direct 
penal infliction, a capital punishment. 
Tt shall not bea natural decease. All 
the Churches—The seven and their 
sister Churches: for Alford’s opinion, 
that it means “all the Churches in the 
world,” and gives “an cecumenical 
character to these messages,” scems to 
be inadmissible. ‘The Churches” 
were to know this by the plainly 
palpable judicial character of the 
known penalties endured by these 
culprits; but those facts, as they were, 
have never been presented to ‘all the 
Churches in the world.” We have, in- 
deed, no proof that any special tribu- 
lation was suffered by these individu- 
als. They may have repented under 
influence of this message. Reins-- 
Literiwly, the kidneys; the lower parts 
of the back, where the workings of 
anxious emotions are recognised. 
Reins and hearts are often associated 
in Scripture, Psa. vii, 2; xxvi, 2; Jer. 
xi, 20. The searching them is named 
as an attribute of omniscience. And 
here the declaration is, that he whose 
eyes are like unto a flame of fire, fully 
knows all the dark secrets of these vo- 
taries of hidden sensual sin. Works— 
The doubt whether Jezebel was guilty 
of actual deeds of sin, expressed by 
Stuart and others, seems fully contra- 
dicted by such terms as seduce, her 
fornication, commit adultery, deeds, 
works. To resolve all these plain 
terms of active perpetration into fig- 
ures signifying “ doctrines,” would ren- 
der it difficult to find any terms which 
might not be figured out of their literal 
meaning. If these words do not ex- 
press actual deeds, what terms can? 
24. Unto you...the rest — The 
and being omitted as spurious, you, 
and the rest, mean the same class, 








from Jezebel. Depths. ..speak—To 
boast of their depth was a trait of the 
Gnostics. Says Tertullian, “ Put an 
inquiry to them in good faith, and 
with grave face and lofty brow they 
will answer, Jt is deep!” Says_Ire- 
nus, ‘‘ Really blind, they profess them- 
selves to have attained the depths of 
the abyss.” And Kusebius says of the 
Simonians: ‘ Those deeper secrets, of 
which they say that he who hears 
them for the first time would be as- 
tonished and confounded, are indeed 
full of folly and madness. They 
are such things that a decent person 
eannot write of them, nor open his 
lips about them, on account of their 
horrid filthiness and obscenity.” As 
they speak—Or rather, say, or, as 
they call them. To whom does this 
they refer? Some reply, the Chirist- 
jans; but there is nothing that fixes 
the reference to them; and more prob- 
ably it was the Gnosties who talked 
about the depths. It may be that the 
they say, has for its object the term 
the depths, while the phrase of Sa- 
tan is flung in sarcastically by the 
Lord himself, to characterize their 
depths. It might then be printed 
thus: have not known “the depths” 
—of Satan!—as they say. Or. the 
whole phrase, more probably, may be 
in the mouth of the Gnostics them- 
selves, unequivocally professing that 
they do know the very depths of Sa- 
tan. Their satanic bravado of licen- 
tiousness justifies this rendering. Eu- 
sebius says, (b. 4, c. 7,) that they went 
so far as to say, ‘‘that the, basest 
deeds should be perpetrated by those 
who would attain to a perfect insight 
into their secret doctrine.” See our 
note on 2 Thegs. ii, 7. None other 
burden—Seems to be a remarkable 
quotation from the apostolic decree, 


namely, the part of the Church pure|Acts.xv, 28, where the abstaining 
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burden. 25 But "that which ye|ccived of my Father. 28 And I 


have already, hold fast till I come. 
26 And he that overcometh, and 
keepeth *my works unto the end, 
~to him will I give power over the 
nations: 8% *And he shall rule 
them with a rod of iron; as the 
vessels of a potter shall they be 
broken to shivers: even as [ re- 


will give him ¥the morning star. 
29 «He that hath an ear, let him 
hear what the Spirit saith unto 
the churches. 


CHAPTER III. 


ND unto the angel of the 
church in Sardis write; °These 
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from licentious sacrificial feasts are 
the very burden, or Christian obliga- 
tion, imposed upon them. Purity 
from these Gnostic depths is the only 
injunction he now presses upon them. 

25. But— Closely following upon 
the last words. That purity is theirs 
now, only hold it fast. Till I come 
—Till the hour when your final ac- 
count with me shall be settled. 

We have elsewhere remarked, (1 Cor. 
xv, 23,) that while the Greek word 
parousia always designated, unequiv- 
ocally and solely, Christ’s sccond ad- 
vent, yet the words come and coming 
often refer to other interpositions and 
spiritual presences. The hour of 
death is never spoken of as such a 
coning. (See our note, John xiv, 3.) 
Yet perseverance to the end of our 
probation is perseverance even to the 
judgment day. Note on Matt. xxiv, 13. 
So, (verse 10,) faithfulness unto death 
is faithfulness unto the final reward. 
And (verse 11) overcoming in life is 
verbally connected, instantancously, 
with the eternal deliverance. The two 
things—the probation and the re- 
ward, the life passed and the coming 
to judgment—are connected as ante- 
cedent and consequent, irrespective 
of time. The intermediate time is 
dropped out of thought, and the close 
of life and the commencement of the 
cternal state are joined in unbroken 
connection, For the Thyatirans to hold 
fast until their closing hour, was to 
hold fast till Icome. So next verse. 

26. Unto the end—Of his life trial. 
Power over the nations—Identifica- 
tion with the Son of God, who is heir 
of all the promises of the second psalm. 

27. Rule them with a rod of iron 
—In the Hebrew (Psa. ii, 9) the prom- 








ise is, ‘Thou shalt break them with 
arod of iron.” But the Septuagint 
translators render the Hebrew word 
for “break,” by a word signifying to 
superintend them as a shepherd, or brief- 
ly, for want of better English, to shep- 
herd them. This was a mistake found- 
ed on the sameness of the consonants 
of the two different Hebrew words, 
That graceful mistake the heavenly 
speaker here accepts, and, in accord- 
ance with the milder spirit of the gos- 
pel dispensation, authorizes it. His 
sceptre (for so the word rod here im- 
ports). is a shepherd’s crook, and yet 
its iron power, its absolute authority, 
still remains. What the nature of 
this power over the nations is, and 
what the overcomer’s share in it, may 
be learned from our notes on Matt. 
xix, 28; 1 Cor. vi, 2; Rev. xix, 11-21; 
um, “es 

28. Give him the morning star— 
The beautiful announcer that the night 
is past and the day is come. This 
blessed token shall be given to the 
overcomer as he passes through every 
crisis of the long contest. Its promise 
cheers the living warrior here on the 
field; and when he comes unto the 
end it will beam with its assurance 
that “eternity dawns, and the king- 
dom 1s his.” And when he comes to 
the new heavens and new earth, 
(xxii, 1,) he will find that the morning 
star, so given him, was no other than 
Jesus himself. See xxii, 16. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


Y. Sarpis.—The Church of deadness, 
with a few spotless names, 1-6. 

1. Sardis — Thirty miles to the 
southeast from Thyatira, crossing the 
river Hermus, would bring our St 
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things saith he *that hath the sev- 
en spirits of God, and the seven 
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John, in his apostolic circuit, to the 
renowned city of Sardis. He would 
find it situated between the Hermus 
and the mountain range of Tmolus. 
Into the Hermus flows the small river 
Pactolus, from whose “ golden sands” 
it was anciently reported that Croesus 
largely derived his riches. But Brew- 
er remarks that the sands are spark- 
ling with grains of mica, and suspects 
that what so elittered in ancient times 
was not “all gold.”  Crcesus, he 
thinks, drew his wealth from the rich 
alluvium of Hermus, rather than from 
the “ fool’s gold” of the Pactolus. 

The renown of Sardis was atits zenith 
under Croesus, who was king of all 
Lydia, by descent from an ancient line. 
From the record of his wealth we still 
utter the proverb, “rich as Croesus.” 
Celebrated, also, is the visit to his 
court of Solon, the Athenian philoso- 
pher and statesman. Of him Croesus 
asked whom he considered the happi- 
est of men, expecting himself to be 
named. But Solon gave him answer, 
remembered by him on his dying day, 
that none could be pronounced truly 
lappy until he had finished his course 
of life. Celebrated, too, is the ambi- 
guity of the oracle by which he was 
deceived to his ruin. When he asked 
the god if he should fight Cyrus, he 
wus told that if he crossed the river 
Halys in war he would destroy a great 
empire. Ie crossed, to find that the 
great empire to be destroyed was not 
that of Cyrus, but his own. Over- 
come hy Gyrus, Lydia and all western 
Asia fell under the power of the Per- 
sians. For some centuries after, the 
richness of its soil retained its existence 
az acity, but at the present time itis a 
profound solitude. 
Svoboda, ‘can the site of any ancient 
city so impress the traveller with a 
sense of astonishment at its stupen- 
dous desolation, as does the aspect of 
Sardis at the preseut day. Once... 
its splendour gained for it the title of 
the Queen of Asia... Here, indeed, all 
must acknowledee that the prophecy 
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stars; >I know thy works, that 
thou hast a name that thou livest, 
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cof the Apocalypse has been fulfilled to 
the letter.” About seventy years after 
the publication of this Apocalypse, 
one of the brightest ornaments of 
the Christian Church was Melito, 
Bishop of Sardis. He was eminent 
for piety, learning, and talcit; and 
his writings, some of which are 
still extant, are wonderful for the va- 
riety of subjects discussed by his ac- 
tive mind. They treated, among other 
things, upon faith, aster, the first 
day of the week, the soul and body, 
the birth of Christ, the incarnation, 
and Satan. And it is here to be spe- 
cially noted, that, severe as this letter 
to this Angel of Sardis is, Mclito 
wrote a comment upon this Apoca- 
lypse, not now extant, but unquestion- 
ably accepting it as the work of our 
apostle John. 

Hath the seven spirits of God 
—The twoascriptions here claimed by 
the Lord are appropriated from John’s 
descriptions in i, 4-16. The Holy 
Spirit in its sevenfoldness in him 
dwells, and the sevenfold Churches, 
searched, judged, sanctilied, or reject- 
ed by that Spirit, are in his hand. 
This is a most solemn awakening style 
and title with which the epistle to 
the dead Churches is preluded. And 
the sevenfoldness, both of the Spirit 
and the Churches, suggests that all 
Churches are here typically represent- 
ed. I know—With all the intensity, 
omniscience, and purity of the Spirit. 
I know thy works——Kxternal and in- 
ternal. Hast a name—The word 
name is thrice used in this epistle. 
Perhaps the last of the three (verse 5) 
explains the first two, the written 
name. ‘he metaphor of verse 5 is 
drawn from the register-book of cities, 
in which every citizen's name was 
written, and erased at his death or 
disfranchisement for crime. The Sar- 
dian angel, implying also his Church, 
had a recorded name among the 
Churches, and that implied life; and 
yet they were dead. Yet this dead 
ditl not mean the fulness of death, but 
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cand-art dead. 2 Be watchful, 
and ¢strengthen the things which 
remain, that are ready to die: for 
I have not found thy works perfect 
before God. 3% ¢Remember there- 
fore how thou hast received and 
heard, and hold fast, and ‘repent. 


eIf therefore thou shalt not watch, 
I will come on thee as a thief, and 
thou shalt not know what hour I 
will come upon thee. 4 Thou 
hast ®a few names ever in Sardis 
which have not ‘defiled their gar- 
ments; and they shall walk with 
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deadness, lifelessness, which was rap- 
idly becoming death. This is implied in 
the next verse; for there were same 
things ready to die, and there was 
supposed life enough to strengthen 
and re-enliven them. And it is to 
this revival of life that the promise of 
not being. blotted owt, in verse 5, is 
given. 

2. Be watchful—Literally, become 
wakeful; wake up, be wide awake. 
For this deadness is a sleep; the fumes 
of which may, and should, be right 
specdily dispersed. Strengthen — 
Make firm, solidify. Things — Not 
persons, aS many excellent commenta- 
tors aver, but things: the Christian 
virtues, ordinances, aggressive move- 
ments. Revive all the early zeal by 
which the membership was holy, the 
Church strong, sinners were saved, 
aud the gospel spread. These were 
now relaxed and ready to die. Per- 
fect—Not the usual Greek word for 
perfect; but for jilled w. It supposes 
ameasure, a capacity, like a vessel 
which was not, but should be, com- 
pletely filled with performed duties. 

3. How thou hast received—Or 
rather, didst receive, namely, when the 
gospel first came to you. And the 
mcuning is not, (as some interpret,) 
remember what you received, that is, 
the matter; but truly, how you re- 
ceived; that is, the spirit and man- 
ner. He reminds them, as he does the 
Ephesians, of their “ first love.” Com- 
pare Gal. iv, 13-15. And heard— 
Refers more to the matter, namely, 
the true apostolic tradition of the 
gospel. Hold fast—Firmly with your 
original maintenance. Repent — 
Recognise and reverse your sinful de- 
cline. I...asathief—The comparison 
originated by no.other than our Lord 





himself in regard to himself, Matt. 
xxiv, 43; Luke xii, 39. -For who else 
would presume upor such a compari- 
son without his example? Its primary 
application is to his judgment advent; 
and all its applications are to such a 
catastrophe as finally tixes the case of 
the man for that judgment. The 
judge then comes upon tlie sinner, 
repentance ceases to be possible, and 
the certainty of lis final sentence is 
fixed. Shalt not know—Expect no 
other warning. The only safety is in 
watchfulness, coustant preparedness, 
—as if the judgment day, at least 
through the gates of death, were here. 

4. A few names—Recorded, per- 
haps baptismally, upon the Church 
parchments, (the earthly counterpart 
of the heavenly book of life,) and so 
here the word denoting the blessed 
owners of the names. Defiled their 
garments—<As if one were walking 
with clean skirts through a dirty 
world, where the utmost eare is nec- 
essary to “keep himself unspotted.” 
James i, 27, Shall walk with me— 
Along the golden pavements of the 
New Jerusalem, Rev. xxi, 21. Walk 
with—As in a public procession, or 
as two associates, in public view. In 
white — Not here indicatiug priest- 
hood, although white was the colour 
of the priest in officiating. But the 
white of both the priesthood and the 
saints is an emblem, based on the nate 
ural idea’ of white as identical with 
purity. The white background preseuts 
the strongest contrast to all spot; and 
the white is associated with the cheer- 
ful and exhilarating colour of light, 
splendour, glory. All these stand in 
conceptual opposition to blackness, 
foulness, impurity, iniquity, wretched- 
ness, woe. Hence in the primitive 
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me Kin white: for they are wor- 
thy. & Lle that overcometh, ! the 
same shall be~-clothed in white 
raiment; and I will not "blot out 
his name out of the "book of life, 
but °I will confess his name before 
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my Father, and before his angels. 
6 PHe that hath an ear, let him 
hear what the Spirit saith unto 
the churches, 

7 And to the angel of the church 
in Philadelphia write; These things 
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Church the candidate for baptism was 
dressed in white to indicate the pro- 
fessed purity of his Christian life. To 
live worthily was to preserve the 
whiteness of his robe; to commit sin 
was w stain it with aspot. Here the 
promise is, that the white garment of 
a well-sustained earthly life shall be 
exalted into the white garments of 
future glory. Are worthy—Justified 
by grace, and walking worthily of 
their high vocation, the Lord pro- 
nounces them worthy. Not that the 
best of our doing entitles us to heaven, 
but when we meet the conditions of 
grace, grace graciously pronounces us 
worthy. Note on Rom. iii, 27. 

5. White raiment—A full and joy- 
ons expansion df the promise hinted 
in verse 4. On the brilliant white 
here implied—the whiteness of glory, 
the celestial coruscation— see note 
on iii, 18. On this Trench beautifully 
remarks: “As we cannot conceive of 
any room in heaven for raiment, in the 
literal sense of the word, we must un- 
derstaud by this that vesture of light, 
that clothing with light as with a gar- 
ment, which shall be theirs who 
shall then ‘shine out (éAaupovae 
Matt. xiii, 43) as the sun in the king- 
dom of their Father ;’ their ‘ raiment,’ 
and yet for all this, not something ex- 
ternal to them, but the outward utter- 
ance of all which now, inwardly, they 
are who have left all sin behind them 
forever. The gloritied body, defecated 
of all its dregs and all its impurities, 
transformed and transfigured into the 


likeness of Christ’s body, (Phil. iii, 21,) 


--this, with its robe and atmosphere 
of light, is itself, I believe, the “white 
raiment, which Christ here promises 
to his redeemed.”” Compare our note on 
1 Cor. xv, 43, 44. Blot out his name 
—When the glorious vestments of the 
resurrection are put on, the citizenship 
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right —- thirty miles in length. 
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in the New Jerusalem is sure, and the 
name jn its city census, the book ot 
life, can never be blotted out. lor 
this image of blotting, see our nate or 
Luke x, 20. Will confess his name 
—When the man presents himself in 
resurrection array there is his record 
in the book, and the Lord will con- 
fess that blessed owner of the name, 
will remember how unspotted was nis 
vestment in the Church below, and will 
acknowledge lis “title clear to man- 
sions in the skies.” Before my Father 
.. .angels—In prescuee of thecclestial 
court shall he be introduced and ree- 
ognised as belonging to the holy soci- 
ety of God, angels, aud heaven. Such 
was the prospect of, alas! but few in 
this great city, the once rich capital of 
Lydia. The many, both in the Church 
aud out, were facing toward a reverse 
future. 3 

VI. PamapDEvpnta—The faithful and 
blameless Church, 1-13. 

7 Philadelphia—On his apostolic 
journey our St. John, starting from 
Sardis, would travel a narrow strip— 
between the Cogamus river, a branch 
of the Hermus on his left, and the 
range of Tmolus mountains on the 
He 
would find the city ensconced like 4 
nest in a narrow nook between river 
and mountain. See map. 

Though one of the smallest and 
most modern of the seven, Philadcl- 
phia has a vividly interesting history. 
Its name, signifying brotherly-love, was 
a memento of the fraternal affection 
which existed between its founder, At- 
talus IL, King of Pergamos, and his 
brother. It was daringly built in the 
katakekaumené, or Uurnt district, and so 
liable to perpetual earthquakes. It was 
nevertheless persistently inhabited, on 
account, probably, of the profitableness 
of its grapes and wines, which its soil 
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saith 4he that is holy, "he that is 
true, he that hath ‘the key ef Da- 
yid, the that openeth, and no man 
shuttcth; and “shutteth, and no 
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richly produced. The American mis- 
sionary Brewer, (from whose volume 
several of our cuts are derived,) in our 
time found it, however, fertile in wheat, 
opium, madder, and cotton. When the 
Persian Xerxes marched with his 
army of millions into Western Asia, 
for the conquest of Greece, he came 
to Philadelphia on his route. As the 
city stood at the head of the two val- 
leys of the Hermus and the Meander, 
he could take either route. He here 
found a “plane tree” of such beauty, 
that he presented it with golden orna- 
ments, and passed on by the northern 
route, which led to Sardis. The plane 
tree is still a flourishing product of 
this soil, and Svoboda tells us that the 
natives still make the sort of confec- 
tion of honey, tamarisk, and wheat, 
which charmed the palate of Xerxes. 
Tn the reign of Tiberius all of Asia Mi- 
nor suffered from tremendous earth- 
quakes, and Tacitus tells us that Phil- 
adelphia was very nearly destroyed. 
When, in 1390, the Ottoman conquer- 
or Bajazet, surnamed the Thunderer, 
overran Western Asia, this people, 
who lived over the slumbering earth- 
quake, bravely met the assaults of the 
Thunderer,.. They were the last to 
capitulate to his arms. The present 
population of Philadelphia is fifteen 
thousand, one third Greeks. How, in 
modern times, these Greeks celebrate 
Christ and the resurrection, Brewer 
thus informs us: “It being Easter 
Sunday with the Greeks, we were 
aroused soon after midnight to wit- 
ness, in the principal church, the cele- 
bration of Christ’s resurrection. Here, 
as in other places, persons pass about 
the town at the appointed hour of 
night, and knock loudly at the door 
of every Christian dwelling. The usu- 
al round of ceremonies was gone 
through with, such as chanting of 
prayers, reading portions of Scripture, 
burning incense, ughting tapers and 
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man openeth; 8 ‘I know thy 
works: behold, I have set betore 
thee “an open door, and no man 
can shut it: for thou hast a little 
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candles—some of the size of small 
trees—and moving in procession about 
the church and churchyard until the 
day dawned... Then the assembly 
broke up exclaiming, “ Christ has risen | 
Christ has risen!” Afterward, during 
the day—and the practice is continued 
more or less for forty days—friends. 
and strangers, in place of the custom- 
ary forms of salutation, use the set 
Bible phrases, “Christ has risen!” ‘He . 
has risen indeed |” 

He that is holy— Not the usual 
New Testament word for holy, ’ayzoc, 
but dovo¢; and so not so much imply- 
ing the sanctified life as the original 
absolute rightness of the divine Being. 
He that is true—True in himself, that 
is, genuine, and true in all his declara- 
tions, that is, veracious. As the re- 
vealer of God, the source of all revela- 
tion, he is both genuine and true. 
Hath the key of David—As David 
was the king—having both the sceptre 
and the key of old Jerusalem—so 
this Son of David hag the sceptre and 
the key of the New Jerusalem. And ~ 
as David’s son he /is heir of the the- 
ocracy; of the kingdom of God ex- 
panding from the old theocracy into a 
heavenly theocracy, and stretching 
into eternity. Openeth, and no man. 
shutteth—A quotation and exaltation 
of Isa. xxii, 22, “The key of the house 
of David will I lay upon his shoulder; 
so he shall open, and none shall shut; 
and he shall shut, and none shall 
open.” And so this King of the New 
Jerusalem alone has original control 
of the keys of the New Jerusalem, to 
admit or exclude according tohis divine 
will. And so much more has he the xey 
of this earthly kingdom of grace; and 
all true exercise of the power of the 
keys by human beings is but an acting 
as his agents. 

8. Set before thee an open door 
—Namely, of divine entrance into the 
heavenly Jerusalem. No,..shut it 
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_ btrength, and hast kept my word, 
and hast not denied) my name. 
9 Behold, I will make *them of 
the synagogue of Satan, which 
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—wNo persecutions can exclude them 
from entering to their crown, verse 11. 
Hast by my grace a little strength 
for entering the heavenly door. And 
in the use of that ‘ gracious ability,” 
hast kept my word. Hast not, 
amid faithlessness and persecution, 
denied my name. The Christian 
name, perhaps; which, long since 
adopted at Antioch, has been well 
mnmaintained in Philadelphia. We are 
obliged with Stuart, and against Heng- 
stenberg, Alford, and others, to main- 
tain the correctness of our translation, 
a little strength, making it a com- 
mendation, rather than, by omitting 
the article, to read, thou hast little 
strength, making it a depreciation. 
Christ gives them the reward of an 
open door because of three good 
points; namely: their spiritual energy, 
however little; their keeping his 
word; and their sustaining his name. 
The entire drift of the three clauses 
is the same, namely: rewardable traits 
for which the everlasting door shall 
be open to them. ‘To find this mean- 
ing in the open door may be disap- 
pointing to those who desire to read 
into it a temporal and present benefit 
promised. But most certainly a true 
reading will find, that from this open 
door to the new Jerusalem of 
yerse 12 there is one straight line of 
thought, promising Philadelphia tri- 
umph, preservation, and abundant en- 
trance, all solely at the second advent. 

9. Behold —In view of this lit- 
Ule strength, the hast kept, and the 
not denied; therefore I will give 
them a royal triumph in the New Je- 
resalem, to which the open door ad- 
mits them. The triumph is expressed 
in an image drawn from Isa. lx, 14, 
“All they that despised thee shall bow 
theniselves down at the soles of thy 
feet; and they shall call thee, The city 
of the Lord, The Zion of the Holy 
One of Israel.” When the develop- 
inents of the judgment day are unfold- 








say they are Jews, and are not, but 
do lie; behold, ¥ I will make them 
to come and worship before thy 
feet, and to know that I have 
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ed, how will the despisers of the now 
humble Chureh acknowledge, with 
profound abasement, its true glory as 
the real city of God! The Jewish 
troublers of the Philadelphian Church 
are selected as the very present speci- 
mens of such “despisers,” who are 
bound to “wonder and perish.” Say 
they are Jews—<Andare so “ after the 
flesh;” the which is now a nullity; 
but are not the spiritual Isracl, which 
is now the only true Israel.. Wor- 
ship before thy feet—Of course no 
literal fact, but imaging the severe 
and final humiliation of all evil in 
presence of the truly good. In the 
judgment-day development the atheist 
will learn there is a God; the impeni- 
tent Jew will confess a true Jesus the 
Christ; the scorner will find there is 
a hell; and the haughty despiser of 
the weak and humble, yet pure 
Church, like our Philadelphians, will 
discover, to the sad reversal of his 
pride, that they were heirs of an eter- 
nalcrown. When a great lady once 
spoke with contempt of Lady Hunt- 
ingdon’s associating with her.conven- 
ticle of saints, one replied to her, 
“Madam, in the day of judgment you 
may be glad to grasp hold of Lady 
Huntingdon’s skirts to draw you into 
heaven.” That I have loved—They 
will recognise not only the loved in 
its true glory, but they will truly learn 
and know also this great I, whose love 
is the bliss of the» heavenly world, ag 
it makes the poor Philadelphian Church 
“the city of the Lord, the Zion >f the 
Holy One.” The interpretation of Al- 
ford, which makes the open door an 
opening for missionary enterprise for 
propagating the gospel, and ‘which 
holds verse 9 to describe the resulting 
conversion of their bitter Jewish op- 
ponents, seems inapyilicable. It has, 
indeed, Paul’s open door, 1 Cor. xvi, 9, 
2 Cor. ii, 12, as an apparent precedent: 
but the opening and shutting of 
verse 7 clearly refer to the lordship 
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loved thee. 10 Because thou hast 
kept the word of my patience, 
2[I also will keep thee from the 
hour of temptation, which shalt 
come upon ?all the world, to try 
them that dwell *upon the earth. 
UL Behold, eI come quickly: ¢hold 
that fast which thou hast, that no 
man take ¢thy crown. 22 Him 
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that overcometh will I make fa pil- 
lar in the temple of my God, and he 
shall go no more out: and &] will 
write upon him the name of my 
God, and the name of the city of 
my God, which is new Jerusalem, 
which cometh down out of heaven 
from my God: ‘and £ will write 
upon him my new name. 4&8 ‘lle © 
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of Christ over the entrance into heaven, 
the New Jerusalem, (xxii,) and verse 8 
can be no description of the happy 
conversion, but of the penal humilia- 
tion, in the final day, upon the incorri- 
gible. And verses 10, 11, 12, continue 
the same line of thought, describing 
the rich final reward of Philadelphian 
faithfulness. Verse 10 promises pres- 
ervation in the great day of the final 
trial; verse 11 describes the speed of 
its approach; verse 12 promises eter- 
nal security within the domain of heay- 
en, beyond the day of trial. 
' 10. My patience — So i, 9, “the 
patience of Jesus Christ,” (if that be 
an allowed reading,) namely, a patience 
which is his and his followers. Hast 
kept... keep thee—The faithful work 
his its fitting reward; tle keeper 
shall be kept. Hour of temptation 
—The Greek word for temptation 
may mean the presentation of agree- 
able inducements to sin before one’s 
mind, in order to elicit sin; and so the 
devil tempts. Or it may mean the 
presentation of a test or trial, adverse 
or agreeable, to allow the will or char- 
acter to display itself. So every fear- 
ful crisis brought upon us is a temp- 
-tation. And especially that great 
crisis which precedes the great white 
throne, (xx, 11,) is a test, a trial, of 
the soul. The trial here described is 
mundane—upon all the world—and 
not in one nation or kingdom: is 
not merely a persecution in Asia Mi- 
nor, but over the entire world, and 
upon all that dwell upon the earth. 
This is the same universality as in i, 7. 
The rich promise to the faithful Phila- 
delphian is, that in that great ordeal he 
shu'l be kept from terror and despair. 


11. Quickly—In i, 7 he is already 
visible in the cloudy firmament. Take 
thy crown—Not indeed gaining it for 
himself, though depriving thee of it. 

12. A pillar—An emblem of his 
unchangeable. permanence in the final 
heaven ; not limited to a few eminent 
rulers, like the “ pillars” of Gal. ii, 9, 
but including every saint in the New 
Jerusalem. Such a pillar is not, like 
the Jachin and Boaz of Solomon’s 
temple, outside, but inside—namely, of 
the living temple, the glorified Church. 
A tall pillar still stands a most con- 
spicuous object in the city of Phila- 
delphia, reminding the modern travel- 
ler of this passage, if it be not the 
source of the allusion. This perma- 
nence is explicitly expressed in the 
words he shall go no more out. He 
is, then, a fixed pillar; forever God’s, 
whose name is written upon him, and 
the name also of the city which is to 
be his eternal home. © His name is Je- 
hovah, and zés name is the New Jeru- 
salem, whose glories are unfolded in 
xxii, In addition.to the name of my 
God, Christ writes upon him his own 
new name, thus doubling the owner- 
ship; a name, as already said, which 
is not a mere word, but a power; 
namely, the full, final, glorifying power 
embraced in the word Jesus, Saviour, 
Redeemer, and which is new at the 
glorious resurrection in its renewing 
effect upon soul and body, and then 
will be forever and foreyer new; 
forever renewing the man in the im- 
age of Jesus. Thrice is the phrase 
my God here repeated; my as a 
term of claiming affection shared with 
Christ by all saints: God, as the pri- 
mordial and eternal author and assurer 
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that hath an ear, let him hear what 
the Spirit saith unto the churches. 





14 And unto the angel of the 
church 'of the Laodiccans write; 





1 Or, in 


Laodicea, 





of the whole great plan; thrice occur- 
ring as symbol of the divine threefold- 
ness In the permanence of the heay- 
enly system and the saints’ abode, the 
whole Trinity is pledged, with all the 
cmuripotence and immutability of God. 

Though we find no temporal prom- 
ises of prosperity to the iittle Church, 
yet it is historically true, that in the 
midst of the changes of war which 
have swept over this land, Philadel- 
phia has had a wonderful preserva- 
tion, The bravery of its inhabitants, 
whose home overlies the slecping 
earthquakes, has eyer signalized it in 
its. own defences. On this subject 
sce the impressive language of Gib- 
bon. ‘In the loss of Ephesus, the 
Christians deplored the fall of the 
first angel, the extinction of the first 
candlestick, of the Revelation; the 
desolation is complete; and the temple 
of Diana or the Church-of Mary will 
equally clude the search of the curious 
traveller. The cireus and the three 
stately theatres of Laodicea are now 
peopled with wolves and foxes; Sardis 
is reduced to a miserable village; the 
God of Mohammed, without a rival or 
a son, is invoked in the mosques of 
Thyatira and Pergamos, and the popu- 
lousness of Smyrna is supported by 
the foreign trade of the Franks and 
the Armenians. Philadelphia alone 
has been saved by prophecy or cour- 
age. Ata distance from the sea, for- 
gotten by the emperors, encompassed 
on ai! sides by the Turks, her valiant 
citizens defended their religion and 
freedom above fourscore years, and at 
length capitulated with the proudest of 
the Ottomans. Among the Greek col- 
onies and Churches of Asia, Philadel- 
phia is still erect—a column in a scene 
of ruins—a pleasing example that the 
paths of honour and safety may some- 
times be the same.” When Brewer 
visited the place, in 1831, he found the 
Greek population about 2,000 souls, 
being three or four hundred families, 
amid as many thousand Turkish. “As 
a whole they have, for a century or two 


past, had a good name among trayel- 
lers as a civil and hospitable people.” 

VII. Laopicka — Rich in goods, but 
pour in faith, 34-22. 

14, Laodicea— From Philadelphia 
our apostle in his circuit would range 
to the south-east through a journey of 
fifty or sixty miles to the capital of 
Phrygia, the rich and powerful Laodi- 
cea. In so doing he would cross from 
the Hermus over a mountain rauge 
into the fertile valley of the river Mc- 
ander, a river whose varying course 
has given our language a verb, “to 
meander.” He would find a great 
city, which, under the Roman sway, 
had continually grown in power. He 
would also find, to all appearance, a 
rich and proud Church, whose Chris- 
tianity had assumed a stereotype and 
inactive form. The Apostolic Con- 
stitutions (viii, 46) say, that Archip- 
pus was then Bishop of Laoiicea, 
And it seems to some a coincidence 
that in Colossians iv, 17, St. Paul 
appears to imply that he was a re- 
miss minister. . Hengstenberg finds, 
not wisely, an allusion to his name 
in the word dpx7, verse 14. Laodicea 
was one of a triangle of neighbouring 
city Churches; including Colosse, to 
which Paul had addressed an cpistle, 
and Hierapolis, visible from the summit 
of the Laodicean theatre, and where 
Papias was, soon after St. John’s day, 
a bishop. St. Paul in his epistle to 
Colosse salutes the brethren in Laodi- 
cea, and requires his epistle to be 
read in the Church of the Laodiceacs, 
with an exchange. See note on Cal, 
iv, 16. Laodicea was founded in the 
third century before Christ by Antio- 
chus II., king of Syria, and so named 
after his wife. It submitted to Rome, 
and in the war of Mithridates, king of 
Pontus, stood a siege against that mon- 
arch. It had been (A. D. 62) over- 
thrown by an earthquake, but was 
munificently patronized by the Roman 
emperors, and its theatres, aqueducts, 
and churches have left magnificent 
ruins for the eye of the modern travel 
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'These things saith the Amen, 
™the faithful and true witness. 
"the beginning of the creation of 


God; 16 °I know thy works, 
that thou art neither cold nor 
hot: I would thou wert cold or 
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ler and the spade of the excavator. 
Perhaps Laodicea listened to the voice 
of the Lord, woke to action, and became 
a powerful Church. <A bishop and 
martyr, Sagaris, (A. D. 170,) is men- 
tioned by Eusebius. About the mid- 
dle of the fourth century the Council 
of Laodicea assumed to settle the New 
Testament Canon, in which it is re- 
markable that our Apocalypse was de- 
nied a place. The Amen—The divine 
affirmative One. Soin Isa, lxv, 16, “The 
God of Truth,” in the Hebrew “The 
God of Amen.” In 2 Cor. i, 20, Christ 
is the medium through whom our obe- 
dient amen goes up to God; here he 
is the itcrvening, affirming Amen, 
affirming God’s truth, to us. The 
“verily” so often repeated by our 
Lord in the gospels, is in the Greek 
amen; aud it is remarkable that in 
John’s Gospel it is always doubled, 
verily, verily, amen, amen. Faith- 
ful and true witness—A title pre- 
paring us for a faithful and true tes- 
timony to Laodicea respecting her 
character and _ spiritual condition. 
Beginning of the creation—A sub- 
lime declaration of the divine authority 
from which that testimony comes. A 
beginning of a series of things, taken 
passively, is the first one in that series. 
In that sense Christ would be the first 
created being in the series of creation. 
Taken actually, as that which origi- 
nates the series, then the series does 
not include, but takes existence from, 
him. In that case Christ is the orig- 
inator of the creation, uncreated. 
How John understands it we may 
we.l learn from the yery first verse of 
his Gospel. In the opening words, 
“In the beginning was the Word,” the 
same Word, coyn, is used as here, and 
its subject precedes creation. And in 
the third verse we are told that “the 
world was made by him,” namely, the 
Word, who was in the beginning. 
15. Neither cold nor hot—The 
metaphor is taken from water, which, 
when cold or hot, (boiling, Cecréc, 














from ¢éw, to boil,) may be palatable, 
but nauseating when lukewarm. 
But it is a serious problem, the difficul- 
ty of which is liable to be overlooked, 
What is that coldness which the Lord 
prefers to lukewarmness?  Luke- 
warmness itself is that indifference 
which we commonly call coldness of 
religious state; and so this cold must 
be something colder, something imply- 
ing the absence of even that degree 
of warmth implied in the equilibrium 
of indifference. Hence Disterdieck, 
followed by Alford, represents it to 
be a-state of actual unregeneracy, of 
“enmity and opposition” to Christ! 
And the reason assigned is, that it is 
easier to convert the enemy than it is 
to rouse a lukewarm Christian to heat; 
a reason overwhelmingly contrary 
to experience. Disterdieck’s illustra- 
tionis: ‘Saul was cold when he 
persecuted; and when he became 
Paul he was hot.” So it was easier 
for Saul to become Paul, than fora 
lukewarm Christian to become hot! 
But Paul had a troop of followers as 
cold as himself, none of whom would 
warm into conversion, leaving him an 
exceptional case. But how absurd to 
make the Lord wish this Church to be 
as Jewish persecutors, or heathen; 
like the world around them, rather 
than a Christian Church. even in its 
lukewarm phase! On the contrary, 
Hengstenberg’s view very nearly solves 
the problem. Not the coldness of the 
unregenerate, or the apostate, bui. the 
coldness of one still a Christian. In 
this Laodicean coldness there is not 
only the condition, but the Christian 
consciousness, of the cold, which is an 
uncomfortableness, and negatively, at 
least, feels the need of heat.’ He is, 
therefore, dissatistied, andis more easily 
disturbed into repentance and zeal, 
than the man who was at once cold and 
warm enough to be satisfied and self- 
determined in his indifference. It is 
not the coldness, as a fact, but the 
coldness, as a feeling, which grounds 
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hot. 16 So then because thou 
art lukewarm, and neither cold nor 
hot, tI will spew thee out of my 
mouth. 7% Because thou sayest, 
4IT am rich, and increased with 
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goods, and have need of nothing; 
and knowest not that thou art 
wretched, and miserable, and poor, 
and blind, and naked: 18 I coun- 
sel thee ‘to buy of me gold tried 
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the Lord's preference. The feeling may 
be latent, only an unconscious sus- 
ceptibility; but it is a susceptibility 
responsive to an awakening appeal. 

13. I will spew—Literally, J am 
abut to spew; implying that the re- 
jection is delayed, perhaps to allow 
time for repentance, yet is nigh at 
hand. It scems to be a threat of re- 
mcyal of the Church, implying, but 
not expressing, individual condemna- 
tion for each in the final day. 

17. Because may assign reason 
for the charge of lukewarmness in the 
last verse; or it may refer forward to 
next verse, aud would correspond with 
a therefore inserted before I of verse 18. 
Because thou sayest, etc., therefore 
I counsel, etc. The Lord’s counsel 
is infinitely better than their say. I 
am rich—The question is raised by 
commentators whether thcseare boasts 
over material or spiritual goods, Kar- 
lier commentators, as Bengel, Stuart, 
and others, take the former view; 
later ones, as Hengstenberg, Diister- 
dieck, and Trench, the*latter. We 
think the old is better. The true idea 
certainly is, that in reply to their 
boasts of earthly goods, our Lord ad- 
vises them to secure the heavenly. 
For, 1. This accords with our Lord’s 
style during his earthly ministry. So 
Matt. vi, 19, 20: “ Lay not up for your- 
selves treasures upon earth;... but 
lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven.” Of the rich fool, Luke xii, 21, 
h2 says, “So is he that layeth up 
treasure for: himself, and is not rich 
toward God.” 2. This jubilant boast- 
iug is not the style of lukewarmness 
over its spiritual wealth, for the very 
idea of lukewarmmess is indifference 
to spiritual things. So Stuart wisely 
and conclusively says, “There are, 
and have been, indeed, many spiritual 
boasters in the world; but then they 
are for the most part men of an 
enthusiastic turn of mind, and vom- 


monly have much fervor, such as it is; 
whereas the Laodicean Church are 
plainly characterized as worldling- 
Christians ; grown lukewarm as to di- 
vine things.” To say that this 
Church was indifferent to spiritual 
things and yet thus fervently boasted 
of its spiritual goods, is a contradiction. 
Enthusiastic boasting and indifference 
are opposites. . 3. It is evident that 
Laodicea was a flourishing city, grow- 
ing rich under the munificence of the 
Roman emperors. There can be little 
doubt that the tide of wealth poured 
into the pockets and coffers of the 
Church: the natural danger, without 
great caution, would be to make her 
pecuniarily rich and spiritually poor. 
How easy it was to be liberal in feeling 
to the liberal paganism by which it was 
patronized, and to slide into doubt about 
the importance of being Christians! 
Quite as easy would it be to exult over 
the rich incomes flowing into their 
purses and filling their homes with lux- 
ury. Rich...increased with goods 
...need of nothing—A glowing and 
towering climax. Knowest not— 
Realizest not that, though in pocket a 
millionaire, in soul thou art a pauper! 
Our Lord demolishes the proud cli- 
max with a series of liumiliating ad- 
jectives. Wretched — Intrinsically 
miserable. Miserable —The object 
of pity from others: By the best 
readings the first of these two adjec- 
tives, and perhaps the second, should 
have the article before it. The means 
ing then would be,thou art the wretched 
and pitiable one. Then the last three 
adjectives would follow as characteriz« 
ing that one. Then the three pooy, 
blind, naked, would balance against 
the previous rich, increased, and 
need of nothing. 

18. In view of their boasts of tem- 
poral wealth the Lord gives them 
counsel to secure eternal goods. 
BuyThey are rich by material 
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in the fire, that thou mayest be 
rich; and * white raiment, that thou 
mayest be clothed, and that the 


shame of thy nakedness do not ap- | 
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pear; and anoint thine eyes with 
eyesalve, that thou mayest see. 
19 ‘As many as I love, I rebuke 
and chasten: be zealous therefore, 
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trade; suppose they now “buy the 
truth and sell it not.” In view of 
their poor, blind, and naked condi- 
tion, let them secure gold, eyesalve, 
and white raiment. Trench, though 
interpreting verse 17 as boasting of 
spiritual goods, has here au excellent 
note, which clearly shows that he 
ought to have interpreted it of the 
temporal. “To the merchants and 
factors of this wealthy mercantile 
city he addresses himself in their own 
dialect Laodicea was a city of exten- 
sive money transactions; Cicero, jour- 
neying to or from his province, pro- 
poses to take up money there. (Zp. ad 
Div. ii, 17; iii, 5.) Christ here invites 
to dealings with him He has gold so 
fine that none will reject it. The 
wools of Laodicea, of raven blackness, 
were famous throughout the world; 
but he has raiment of dazzling white 
for those who will put it on. There 
were ointments for which -certainly 
many of the Asiatic cities were fa- 
mous; but he, as he will presently an- 
nounce, has eyesalve more precious 
than them (they ?) all.” All this shows 
that the passage coutrasts a spiritual 
wealth, in verse 18, with a boast of 
temporal wealth, in verse 17. Gold 
tried in the fire—Rather, from the 
fire, as if just withdrawn from the fire, 
and so fresh and brilliant. White rai- 
ment — Note on iji, 5. Shame of 
thy nakedness—Vivid image of the 
““shame and everlasting contempt” of 
the great moral exposures at the judg- 
ment day. 

The images of spiritual wealth here 
are susceptible of specitic application. 
The pure, well tried gold may represent 
faith, the condition of all salvation, 
and which, when pure and well tried 
by experience, becomes a fidelity, and 
@ saving perseverance and ripening for 
heaven... The. white raiment is 
the divine justification from faith, the 
robe of righteousness, which approves 
itself us white before men—as pure 
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and right—and_before God as accep- 
table for eternal life. The eyesalve 
is the spirit of discernment, the blend- 
ed gift of the Spirit and of personal 
experience, by which things are seen 
as they truly are in the light of eter- 
nity. 

19. As many as I love—Imperfect 
as Laodicea’s character was, she was 
still Christian. She was not on a 
level with the paganism around 
her. She was still a witness for 
Christ, maintaining his name, hold- 
ing fast his gospel, and retaining a 
candlestick for a richer supply of oil 
and a purer blaze. Even the form of 
religion is better than nothing, since 
it may stand as a future vehicle of the 
coming spirit and power. 

We here, too, may see that there is 
a state of faulty sonship, of imperfect 
justification, in which, though the 
name be not blotted out of the “ book 
of life,” yet it beams -but dimly on the 
divine page, and is in great danger of 
disappearing. The divine Father still 
recognises his son, but treats him 
with rebuke, displeasure, and disci- 
pline. Not every sin after justification 
forfeits the sonship. Nay, there are 
higher and lower grades of Christian 
life. This Mr. Wesley well and fully 
shows in his sermon on “Sin in Be- 
lievers.” The true test is, Does justi- 
fying faith remain, even in spite of 
short-comings ? 

And it follows from all this, that if 
there is a lower grade of Christian 
life, like that of Sardis and Laodicea, 
so there is a higher, like that of Smyr- 
na and Philadelphia. In the case of 
Smyrna the approval is complete; not 
a blame is imputed, not a shadow is 
cast between the approving face of 
the Lord and that beloved Clureh. 
There is, then, a state of complete ac- 
ceptance with Christ, of perfect justifi- 
cation, in which the Lord finds no fault, 
and bestows the blessed testimony of 
his unqualitied approval. The accep: 
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and repent. 20 Behold, "I stand 
at the door, and knock: vif any 
man hear my voice, and open the 
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door, “I will-come in to him, and 
will sup with him, and he with 
me. 28 To him that overcometh 
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tance is as perfect as it was at the mo- 
ment when first our sins were swept 
away, and we were justified from all 
sin. And now sanctitication, holiness, 
or what is sometimes called entire 
sanctification, is the power, through the 
Spirit, of retaining with more or less 
permanence that state of complete 
acceptance, without a cloud between 
the soul and Christ. This implies, not 
an absolute sinlessuess on our part, as 
tried by apsolute law, but a perfect ap- 
proval on Christ’s part, according to 
the standard of gospel grace. The law 
still stands immutable; but if there 
eome a condemnation for our short- 
comings from the absolute law, there 
comes, also, a constant flow of love and 
pardon from the grace of Christ, which 
neutralizes that condemnation. Yet 
tlie* law still stands to condemn our 
positive sins, and to separate us ut- 
terly from the love of Christ and con- 
sign us to hell, upon our apostasy 
from the faith. 

Lengel notes the different Greek 
terms for love addressed to the Phila- 
delphians, (yydémyoe,) and to the Laodi- 
ceans, (¢tAé,) on which see our note, 
Jolm xxi, 15-17. The former is the 
love of estimation and approval, the 
latter of mere graciousness, the former 
being the more honouring to its object. 
Yet as addressed by Peter to his Lord, 
the latter was the tenderer and deeper 
term. 

I rebuke and chasten—lIle does 
not east off for every shortcoming, nor 
blot out his justification for every sin, 
so long as faith and sonship remain. 
Nay, the author of the Book of He- 
brews, quoting this same passage from 
Proverbs, adds, that the being unre- 
buked by God is proof that we are not 
his legitimate children. Heb. xii, 5, 6. 
Rebuke — Ruther, convince; make 
the fault so clear that the offender 
cannot but see it. Chasten—Apply 
the severe corrective, perhaps the rod, 
where the rebuke fails. Zealous— 
The zeal of conviction by the rebuke ; 


leading to the repent, in vicw or in 
consequence of the chasten. 

20. Behold — The apparently bro- 
ken connexion between this and the 
former verses of this address will be 
restored, if we consider the verse as a 
quotation from Solomon’s Song, v, 2-6. 
The Church of Laodicea is represented 
by the sleepy. bride at whose door the 
bridegroom knocks, but she is so remiss 
that she opens the door too late, for he 
is gone. She says, “It is the voice of 
my beloved that. knocketh, saying, 
Open to me, my love; for my head is 
filled with dew, and my locks with 
the drops of the night.” The allusion 
shows to Laodicea the love between 
the Saviour and the Church, but the 
fearful danger of a deferred welcome 
to him, I stand at the door, and 


| kmock—There is a wonderful pathos 
im the picture. 


It is the supplicator 
Christ. It is night, and the darkness 
and damps are falling upon him. He 
is rejected by the sons of men almost 
the entire world round, and comes for 
admission at the daor of one who pro- 
fesses to love him. If any man—Of 
the Laodicean Church immediately, of 
the whole world inferentially. Open 
the door—For, though Lord of all pow- 
er, he will never force the door open. 
There is a solemn if which every man 
must decide for himself. I will— 
God’s will is to knock; and if man’s 
will is to open, then comes Christ's 
will to come in. Sup—The evening 
dinner, as we may say; the principal 
meal of the day. With him—As his 
guest. He with me—As my guest; 
I being truly his host, And, continu- 
ing the reference to Solomon’s Song, 
this is the swpper-of Christ and his 
bride, the Church; the marriage sup- 
per of the Lamb, which is symboli- 
cally ever repeating itself here, but 
plenarily cousummated at the resurrec- 
tion of the just. Note 19. 

91. To him that overcometh — 
The last and most glorious promise 
to the victor. With me in my 
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what the Spirit saith unto the 
churches. 
CHAPTER IV. 
FTER this I looked, and, be- 
hold, a door was opened in 
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entire previous chapters. There has 
been a brief cessation of the state ex- 
pressed by the phrase in the Spirit, 
i, 10; which state is now resume] in 
verse 2. In that interval the seer is 
merely susceptible to impressions 
from: the spiritual world, but not re- 
ceiving them until the door opened 
appears; the entering of which is be- 
coming in the Spirit. This inspired 
visional state continues uninterrupted 
through Parts Second and Third. Be- 
hold, a door was opened—Rather, 
there was an opened door. The door 
was already open when the seer’s eye 
first rested upon it. It was thesymbolic 
entrance into the heaven of symbolic 
exhibition. For the scope of that heay- 
en see note to verse 11. Disterdieck 
denies that the door implies a temple, 
but-rather God’s residential house. 
Our own view is, that the door im- 
plics that we in this physical world 
are.outside, and that there is an inner, 
more real world, into which the spirit 
can be made to enter, where the limi- 
tations of sense and matter may be 
diminished and even fully removed, 
and the truths of eternity may be cog- 
nized. We attain this spiritual scene 
through the door of death: John en- 
tered it while in the body; yet being 
in the body he entered it only so far 
as to be capable of cognizance of 
truths through divinely-presented fig- 
ures and sounds. Diisterdieck thinks 
that there is a clear distinction made 
by St. John between the formula 
After these things I saw, and, And I saw, 
the former being the introduction of a 
new scene, the latter an additional 
phase or point of the same scene. 
The distinction, however, cannot be 
very broadly made, The former phrase 
is used in vii, 1, 10, but at verse 10 
there is certainly a continuance of 
same scene. Same phrase at xv, 5; 
xvili, 1. And I saw, is used vy, 1, 
By LY3 vi, 1) 5)98, Opis viii os 213" 


xwill I grant to sit with me in 
my throne, even as I also over- 
came, and am set down with my 
Father in his throne. 22 ¥He 
that hath an ear, let him hear 


@ Matt. 19. 28; Luke 22, 30; 1 Cor. 6.2; 2 Tim. 


throne—The throne being extended 
like a sofa, and competent to contain 
many sitters. Owvercame—For us, 
we conquering in his victory, reigning 
with his sceptre, and sitting upon his 
throne. For, while we form a vivid 
image of this co-session of the saints 
with Christ, we are to understand it 
only as an image of the truth that, 
through Christ’s merits and mercy 
the saints are to be raised to a glory 
under his headship, of which priest- 
hood, white garments, kingdom, scep- 
tres, and thrones are the symbols, not 
the exact literality. Father... 
throne—Note on xxi, 1. 

22. He that hath an ear—The last 
clear ring of this refrain sounding 
through the world and through the: 
ages. ; 











PART SECOND. 
THE THEOPHANIC APOCALYPSE. 
CHAPTER IV. 
The Theophany in divine royal 
state, 1-6. 

The scene of the Apocalypse opens 
with a presentation of Gop enthroned, 
surrounded with his glorious Court of 
ministers, seated for the purpose of 
opening the predictive seals from which 
are presented the pictorial phases of 
the Messianic dispensation. He who 
as omnipresent fills all space, selects a 
poiut of manifestation, and puts on a 
semblance of finite personality in or- 
der to disclose a view of a special fu- 
turity. Thisis a throne, not of judg- 
ment but of REVELATION. Through 
the entire series of seals the dark side 
of future history is indeed symbol- 
ized; yet is this dark side gloriously 
contrasted with the bright side in 
chapter vii. So that the chapters of 
the seals and of the sealing—namely, 
the sixth and seventh—are to be read 
as one contrastive picture. 

1. After this—Rather, after these 
things ; that is, the revelations of the 








THE THEOPHANIC THRONE, 
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heaven: and *the first voice which 
I heard was as it were of a trum- 
pe talking with me; which said, 

Come up hither, ¢and I will show 





a Chapter 1. 10.—d Chapter 11, 12.—c Chap- 
ter 1, 19; 22. 6. 





Gd Ly xi lS xiv, 6,14 "xyi 1, 2 
Mvib Gee xix OT 19eoxx 14 1 
xxi, 1. Chapters xiii, 1 and xvii, 3, 
introduce a new scene with, And J saw. 
Behold...the first voice which I 
heard — Rather, Lo, the voice which I 
heard at first; namely, ati, 10. The 
samc unknown voice that introduced 
St. John to the Christophany, introduces 
lim now tothe Theophany. Come up 
hither—<Ascend from the earth’s sur- 
face, at least in spiritual conception, 
and enter the scene of show. Which 
must be—A compound. necessity is 
implied in this must be. They must 
be, partly because there will be free 
agents who will bring them into exist- 
ence, and this is a dependent necessity, 
dependent on the free will of the agent 
possessing power to do otherwise. 
They must be, also, because the free 
nature of the agent and his free act 
being foreknown and assumed, the di- 
vine will has determined its own infi- 
nitely wise action in reference thereto. 
There is no absolute predestination in 
all this, except that divine predeter- 
mination to act wisely in view of the 
freedom. See noteson Rom. ix. Here- 
after — Literally, after these things; 
the these things differing from the 
these things in the first clause of the 
verse, and meaning the things of the 
present time. 

2. Immediately—On ascending and 
entering the door. In the Spirit—If 
this means his own spirit, then the 
thoughtis, that his consciousness, with- 
drawing from all perceptions of the 
things of sense, concentrated itself into 
tle higher reaim of the spirit, and, en- 
tering into full sympathy with the di- 
vine Spirit, became fully perceptive of 
things in the supersensible world, and 
especially of a series of symbols pre- 
sented by the divine Spirit to the eye 
of his spirit. A throne was set— 
Literally, was lying; again the thing 
is tere in the position before seen by 
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thee things which must be here- 
after. 2 And immediately 4I was 
in the Spirit: and, behold, ea 
throne was set in heaven, and one 





@ Chapter 1. 10; 17.3; 21. 10, e Isa. 6.1; Jer. 
17.12; Ezek. i. 26; 10.1; Dan. 7. 9. 





the seer. Bengel says, the term lying 
is applied to the throne, from its 
breadth; to which Disterdieck replies, 
that the same term is used in the Sep- 
tuagint, Jer. xxiv, 1, in John ii, 6, 
xix, 29, and in the classics; and so is 
the ordinary term to express a throne’s 
position. Nevertheless, it may be, and 
probably is, we think, from the breadth 
of the ancient thrones, (upon which 
more than one could sit, Rev. iii, 21,) 
that the term became ordinary. One 
sat—Unnamed: not merely (as Alford 
and others) because the writer strictly 
narrates “only what he saw,” though 
that was measurably true. The one 
was doubtless both unseen and un- 
named for the same reason, namely, as 
says Herder, finely, “the mind has no 
figure and the tongue no word by which 
to express him.” The seer beholds and 
describes only the colours of the dense 
glory that indicates his presence. It 
is true, as Disterdieck objects, that 
the same withholding of name appears 
with regard to Christ in i, 13-20, and 
following two chapters, also, perhaps, 
in the angelophany of chapter x, 
where see note. And that, we reply, 
is from a similar reverent mystery 
suited to Christ, who is designated 
with a whole cluster of glorious para- 
phrases, but never by his proper name. 
Here the symbolic mystery of rever- 
ence as suited to God is sublimely ex- 
pressed by Herder’s words. Nor is its 
reality at all affected, as Disterdieck 
supposes, by the fact that elsewhere 
the occupant of the throne is explicitly 
named; see vii, 10, 15; xii, 5; xix, 4, 
xxii, 1. The symbolic purpose is none 
the less intended here because it is not 
preserved elsewhere. The purpose is 
here the same as it was in the Holy 
of Holies—namely, to symbolize the 
truth of divine Personality and spe- 
cialty of Presence, yet to refuse all 
specific form, which would authenticate 
idolatry. . 
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sat on the throne. & And he that 
sat was to look upon like a jasper 
and a sardine stone: fand there 
was ‘a rainbow round about the 


throne, in sight like unto an eme- 
rald. 4 &€And round about the 








F Ezek.1. 28.—¢ Ch. 11.16,—h Ch. 3. 4,5; 6.115 





3. Like a jasper—Not in solidity, 
but in picturesque hue. The jasper 
is a species of quartz, of various col- 
ours, and sometimes transparent as 
czystal, xxi, 11. Alford says, “It rep- 
resents a watery crystalline brightness.” 
The sardine, or carnelian, is, says 
Kpiphanius, “ fire-red and blood-red.” 
Meyer, quoted by Hengstenberg, says: 
“The red colour is light in its intrinsic 
unfolding, light in warmth, light in 
love, or in its opposite, anger.” The 
erystalline jasper thus represents the 
purity of the divine nature; the red 
carnelian its sensibility—its wrath and 
its love exercised toward sin or holi- 
ness in responsible beings. The rain- 
bow—symbol of the covenant—with 
its seven prismatic hues, yet with the 
soft green like unto an emerald pre- 
dominant, represents the divine mercy. 
Round about the throne—Horizon- 
tally, says Hengstenberg; vertically, 
says Alford. We-think the former 
clearly right. Around the nebulee of 
jasper and carnelian hues there circled 
a. horizontal halo of soft green, in 
which the seven streaks of the rainbow 
were visible, leaving the throne some- 
what visible, but no form of its Occu- 
pant. Thus far we have picture of the 
divine Presence; now for the attendants. 

4, Round about the throne— 
Forming a full circle, at such distance 
from the throne as to make an area 
in the midst. Seats—Thrones: the 
game Greek word as for the throne 
just mentioned. For these elders are 
kings, with both thrones and crowns 
of gold—royai elders, “kings and 
priests.” Their lesser thrones sur- 
round the greater throne, as in fealty 
to the great King. Four and twenty 
-—The twice twelve of the Old Testa- 
ment and the New Testament Church, 
the ‘patriarchal and apostolic twelve. 
See our note on symbolic numbers, at 
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throne were four and twenty seats: 
and upon the seats I saw four and 
twenty elders sitting, "clothed in 
white raiment; ‘and they had on 
their headscrownsof gold. & And 
out of the throne proceeded * light- 


a 


7. 9, 13,143 19.14.——2 Ver. 10, Ch. 8. 5; 16.18. 





close of Inke vi. Says Bossuet, (quoted 
by Hengstenberg,) “It is the totality 
of the saints of the Old and New Test- 


ament Church who are here representcd 


by their chiefs and elders. The same 
totality of saints is represented in tle 
twelve gates of the holy city, on which 


were written the names of the twelve 


tribes, and in the foundation of that 


city, on which were written the names 
of the twelve apostles, xxi, 12,14. In 
a word, one sees in these twenty-four 
elders the whole Church in its lead- 


ers.” And as throned and crowned, 


they represent the Church of all ages, 
both militant and triumphant. 


The 
delightful import of the symbol is, that 


the Church is very nigh and very dear 


to God in his ad- 
ministration of the 
governments of the 
world. Crowns— 
The crown proper 
of the New Testa- 





atégu, to wreathe or 
weave a garland or chaplet) was orig- 
inally used for honour to a victor or 
ruler, and adopted as an ensign of roy- 
alty. Different was the diadem, (from 
dca, around, and dew, to bind,) which 
was originally a tie around the heads 
of oriental monarchs, and, being far 
more imperial, was adopted by the 
Emperor Diocletian and his successor 
as matter of regal pride. The Greek 
for diadem is used in only three pas- 
sages in the New Testament, namely, 
xii, 3, of the dragon; xiii, 1, of the 
beast; and xix, 12, of the Messiah. - 
5. Proceeded—Greek, in the pres- 
ent tense, go forth, as an ordinary or 
constant phenomenon. The light- 
nings, thunderings, and voices, (for 
such is the order of the words by the 
best reading,) are symbols of God's 
omnipotence. - Seven lamps— Zorches 
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nings and thunderings and voices: 
land there were seven lamps of fire 
burning before the throne, which 
are ™the seven spirits of God. 
G And before the throne there was 





7 Exodus 37, 23: 2 Chron. 4, 20; Ezek. 1. 13; 
Zech, 4, 2,.—m Chap. 1. 4; 3.1; 5. 6. 








Fire—The emblem of the searching, 
purifying power of the Spirit. Note 
Matt. iii, 11. The Sitter on the throne, 
tl:e seven Spirits, and the Lamb, pre- 
gent the three divine personalities. 
Seven spirits—See note on i, 4. 

6. There was (as it were) a sea 
of glass--Tue Old Testament passage 
to which this seems to be analogous 
is Wxodus xxiv, 10: ‘And they saw 
the God of Israel: and there was un- 
der his feet as it were a paved work 
of a sapphire-stone, and as it were 
the body of heaven in his clearness.” 
The idea, then, is, that this apparent 
sea of glass like unto crystal, is 
the transparent basis of the throne. 
God’s throne should not stand on base 
earth, but upon.a condensed ethereality. 
So the Rabbies say: “The place on 
which his throne stands is seven 
clouds of glory.” The Orientals are 
proud to this day of the splendour of 
their tessellated pavements. ‘lhe Koran 
(Sur. xxvii, 44) tells us that the queen 
of Sheba mistook Solomon’s pavement, 
in his audience hall, for a sea. (See 
Stuart.) To the idea that this sea is 
a basal pavement of the throne, Dis- 
terdieck objects that it is described as 
before the throne. But the seer being 
in the far front describes the part he 
more distinctly sees, the part which 
more specially isolates the occupant 
from the attendants surrounding him. 
This cloar, tranquil sea symbolizes the 
divine purity and serenity ; and, indeed, 
derives its character from his divine, 
everlasting nature. Hence, it may be 
held as the primal fountain of the erys- 
tal stream of life in xxii, 1. And its 
sympathy with the divine Mind is sym- 
polized by the wrathful “fire,” infused 
into the glass, in xv, 2. So small a 
erystal surface might hardly be called 
a sea; but our thought from this small 
revealed spot necessarily extends its 
existence beyond all limits) In the 
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na sea of glass like unto crystal: 
°and in the midst of the throne, 
and round about the throne, were 
four beasts, full of eyes before ? and 
behind. 





n Exod. 38. 8; chapter 15. 2.——¥ Ezek. 1. 5. 
—wp Verse 8. 3 





midst...round...the throne—Heng- 
stenberg and Stuart represent the throre 
as upborne by the four beneath it. 
This is in clear contradiction to tl.e 
words, ’Ev péow, which mean in 
midst, namely, of the circular areca, 
whose circumference was formed by 
the thrones of the twenty-four, anid 
which belonged as basis to, and was 
held by the seer as part of, the throne 
itself. Within this area, at each of 
the four corners of the structure of 
the throne, stood one of the cherubim. 
But Diisterdieck understands by in the 
midst, that the cherubim stood one at 

each of the four sides, (at the mid-point — 
between the two ends of the side,) so as 
to be round about the throne. F'our 
beasts—The word beasts presents cne 
of the most unfortunate translations to 
be fownd in our English Bible. It is 
altogether a different word from the 
“beast,” @nolov, of chap. xiii; being 
Coov, from which comes our word zo- 
Ology, and comprehends every thing 
finite possessed of intelligent life. It 
is thence by some rendered living 
creatures; but better, by Alford, liv- 
ing beings. The creational number 
four immediately suggests that theso 
beings must represent all the living be- 
ings of our creation. This is confirmed 
by the fact that the most eminent 
species of the animal world are select- 
ed to afford the four. Of wild beasts 
the lion is king; of tame, the ox; of 
birds, the eagle; and of all earthly 
creatures, man. Hence, their anthem 
of thanks sung with the elders, is 
thanks for our creation. And of the 
three series of seven symbols—the 
seals, the trumpets, and the vials, to 
be hereafter presented—it will be found 
that each first four (in which the four 
living beings are specially interested) 
will be mainly connected with points 
on earth, and of a creational character ; 
while cach last three rises into & more 
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7 4And the first beast was like 
a lion, and the second beast like 
a calf, and the third beast had 
a face as a man, and the fourth 








qNum, 2.2, &c.; Ezek. 1. 10; 10. 14. 


beast was like a flying cagle. 
S$ And the four beasts had each of 
them ‘six wings about him; and 
they were full of eyes * within: and 





r Isaiah 6, 2.—s Verse 6. 





elevated and fuller strain, for good or 
evil more spiritual, and suited to the 
eld2rs, as the previous song was to 
the beasts. ; 


The beasts, or cherubim; the four 
and twenty elders, 7-11. 


7. Lion...calf...man...eagle — 
These four are the cherubim, the pre- 
eedent of which will be found in the 
first chapter of Ezekiel. But the old 
prophet’s cherubim had each one the 
four faces and the four wings. This, 
and the fact that in v, 8, they “fell 
down before the Lamb,” suggests that 
these were human in form and animal 
only in face. They thus symbolize the 
living creation in its highest aspects 
and its relations to its Creater. 

Cognate to this interpretation was 
the view of the early Church writers, 
that the cherubim represent the four 
Gospels. These Gospels are an-carth- 
wide gospel; a gospel to be preached 
to every creature. They are to be 
spread to the “four corners of the earth.” 
That the four cherubim represent the 
four Gospels is an idea, as Words- 
worth well remarks, coming from the 
school of John, being found in Irenzeus, 
the pupil of the pupilof John.. It may 
be more than a coincidence that the Gos- 
pels are the creational number, jour. 
But when writers have proceeded to as- 
sign either one of the four symbols to 
either one Gospei the want of individual 
resemblance has produced a variety of 
assignments. Irenaeus makes the lion, 
John; the steer, Luke; the man, Mat- 
thew; and the eagle, Mark. Augustine 
makes. the lion, Matthew; the man, 
Mark; the ox, Luke; and the eagle, 
John. We suppose that most modern 
critics would concede the eagle to the 
soaring John; to Luke, the broad, 
Pauline, humanitarian friend of the 
Gentiles, if not himself a Gentile, most 
would concede the man; to the concise 
and vigorous Mark, the lion; and to 








ew. both the sturdiness and the sac- 
rificial character of the ox. 

8. Six wings—Like the seraphiin 
of Isa. vi, 2; which with two of their 
wings covered the face in revel ence be- 
fore Jehovah; with two, their feet, as 
a decorum; and with the intermediate 
two they flew. John, however, makes 
no such’ distinction; the six wings 
apparently symbolize intense activity 
in obeying the behests of the Creator. 
About him—A period should be put 
after wings, closing the sentence. 
Him should be struck out, and the 
reading should be: around and within 
(the wings) they (the cherubim) were 
full of eyes. In verse 6, their bodies 
were described as full of eyes before 
and behind. Here they are described 
as to their’ wings; which wings 
were also full of eyes; both around, 
that is, on their outer side, and within, 
that is, on their inner side, coming in 
contact with the body when closed, 
and revealed to Jolin’s eye when ex- 
panded. So are these cherubim most 
swift, as is symbolized by their six 
wings; and most divinely perceptive, 
both in their nature, as symbolized by 
their many-eyed bodies, and in their 
activities, as symbolized by their many- 
eyed wings. These living beings rep- 
resent, not merely the animal king- 
dom, but also the very structure of 
the earth, and all things known under 
physical philosophy. This is shown 
by their number four, which refers to 
the cardinal points, and so to the pkys- 
ical system. The term (wov implies 
that the whole mundane system is, as 
Hengstenberg terms it, “‘inspirited.” — 
The Spirit of God is the soul of nature. 
The whole is impregnate with his all- 
wise power, and is thereby enabled to 
move by the law of its true develop- 
ment. Hach and every particle -of 
matter thereby sees, with divine eyes, 
which way to move to incorporate ite 
self into an organism; and so physi- 


plain. substantial, ultra-Jewish Matth-] ology and generative races are possi- 
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"they rest not day and night, say- 
ing, ‘Holy, holy, holy, «Lord God 
Almighty, ¥ which was, and is, and 
is to come. 9 And when those 
beasts give glory and honour and 
thanks to him that sat on the 
throne, * who liveth for ever and 
ever, 20 *The four and twenty 


elders fall down before him that 
sat on the throne, Yand worship 
him that liveth for ever and ever, 
7and cast their crowns before the 
throne, .saying, 28 *Thou art 
worthy, O Lord, to receive glory 
and honour and power: >for thou 
hast created all things, and for 





iGreek, they have no rest.—tIsaiah 6. 3. 
——‘« Chapter 1, 8.—» Chapter 1. 4. —2 Chap- 
ter.1. 18; 5.14; 15. 7.——a Chapter d, 8, 14. 


y Verse 9.—z Verse 4, —u Chapter 5. 12 — 
} Genesis 1.1; Acts 17. 24; Ephesians 3. 9; Co- 
lossians 1, 16; chapter 10, 6. 





ble. Hach chemical element sees how 
to act to carry out God’s prescribed affin- 
ities, and with allits six wings hasten 
to be in exact time. And so it is that 
matter and motion, under rule of intel- 
ligence, form a systematic universe. 
The living beings and the elders 
are here both present at the throne in 
this day of the divine levee, because the 
purpose of the day is to unfold the fu- 
ture of both the living world and the liv- 
ing Church. And to the cye and ear of 
faith, the creation and the Church are 
a perpetual choir, offering an endless 
anthem to the Creator. They rest 
not—A faulty translation, as suggest- 
ing weariness in the truly tircless. 
The literak Greek is, they have no 
cessation—no pause in their moye- 
ments, no silence of their hymn. Day 
and night creation moves in rhythmic 
measures, and day and night the uni- 
versal Church rolls up its ¢risagion. 
Saying — It may seem strange to 
some that it is not the Church, 
but creation, that first offers its 
praise to God. Not so thouglit the 
psalmist, (Psa. exlv, 10,) AI] thy works 
shall praise thee, O Lord; and thy 
saints shall bless thee.” There is a 
desperate pessimism at present infect- 
ing our age, which finds in creation no 
proof of the goodness of God. The 
blessed faith of our Bible teaches a 
more benign philosophy. It holds 
that this is, on the whole, the best pos- 
sible system, and beholds the world 
rejoicing in its existence and blessing 
its Creator. The permission of moral 
evil, «nd the partial production of 
natural evil, are methods and means 
of producing a higher result than could 
have existed without them. Holy, 
holy, holy — This trine ascription 


(called the trisagion, or thrice-holy) is 
based on Isa, vi, 3, but carried out to a 
New Testament and _ trinitarian com- 
pleteness. he trindlity is emphasized 
by the thrice-three of the entire verse. 
Stuart remarks that he would not “rest” 
or “risk” a leadiug doctrine on this 
verso. But thereis no “risk” in corrob- 
orating the proof of the trinity derived 
from a whole body of texts, making 
three a number for the divine by this, 
which is perhaps a crowning instance. 

The word holy, thrice uttered, cannot 
well be applied to the three persons 
severally, as is shown by the fact that 
the second and third three in the verse 
cannot. Itis the repetition of intensity. 
The divine holiness, omnipotence, and 
eternity, are sublimely recognised by 
the creational representatives. 

9. Glory and honour and thanks 
—A threefold divine ascription. 

10. Fall down—Itis remarkablethat 
all the Greek verbs of this verse are in 
the future tense, aud should have been so 
rendered. The seer tells what will be ae- 
cording to divinerule. Tlic verse reads 
like a rubric to the celestial liturey. 
Cast...crowns before. ..throne—In 
token that they belonged to hiin who sat 
thereon, and are worn by themselves in 
fealty to him. This was the custom of 
petty kings toward their superior sover- 
eigns. Thus, Tacitus tells us that Tiri- 
dates laid down his crown before the 
statue of Nero, in token that he held 
his throne in subjection to the emperor. 

1l. Hast created—As response to 
the creational repres@ntatives: it is the 
creation that tlie elders now celebrate. 
For thy pleasure—A decidedly in- 
correct translation. The Greek signi- 
fies, on account of thy will. The crea- 


tion is the consequence of the divine 
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thy pleasure they are and were 
created. 





volition. They are—They now exist- 
Were created—Were brought into 
existence at first. This verse is quoted 
in Dr. Hodge’s Theology to prove that 
God’s end in creation was solely his 
own good pleasure and ylory. But, 
whether that doctrine is true or not, it 
is not contained in these words. The 
text only traces the creation to the di- 
vine volition, without explicitly declar- 
ing what was the end or motive of the 
volition. But the thanks rendered 
certainly imply thata moving influence 
was the divine goodness, and a moving 
end was the happiness of the created. 

ScENERY AND SCOPE OF THE APOCA- 
LypTic Vision.—For a clear under- 
standing of the movements of the book 
it is all important to keep in mind the 
following view of the visional world 
into which John now enters. 

The door in heaven admits John in- 
to the symbolic heaven, or region and 
acene of Apocalyptic evolutions. The 
divine throne and state were on an 
jdeal plain of vision from which a wide 
range on all sides can be seen. Above 
is the firmament, or firmamental heav- 
en, in which the dragon is first seen, 
xii, 2; and from which the angel of chap. 
x, and Christ in xix, 11, descend; anda 
midheaven where the birds fly. See 
note xix, 17; viii, 13; xiv, 6. Above 
the firmament is the highest heaven, 
whence the New Jerusalem ‘comes 
down, xxi, 2. Below, in more or less 
distant view, are the earth and sea, 
aad even the crater of the bottomless 
pit, (ix, 1, xx, 3,) and lake of fire, 
xx, 10. Near at hand are Mount Zion, 
ix, 1, and the temple, ix, 10, with its 
court, sanctuary, and altar, 11. This 
divine throne in regal state maintains 
its permanent ‘position through the 
whole Apocalypse. Even when the 
old heaven’ and earth disappear, and 
the great white throne of judgment 
(xx, 11) and the new earth appear, 
(xxi, 1,) this throne of Revelation re- 
mains in its moveless, ideal position. 
And St. John is supposed to stand per- 
maneutly in its front, at due distance 
to command, with his observant eye, the 
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whole scene. We imagine the throne 
to be in the Holy of Holies, yet so as 
to be usually unconcealed by curtain 
or wall from the seer’s eye. But once 
does our seer leave the presence of the 
Apocalyptic throne; namely, when ho 
visits the wilderness of the harlot, xvii. 
Perhaps, also, a second time, when he 
scales the top of a high mountain to 
survey the New Jerusalem, xxi, 10. 

In the following passages John’s 
symbolic or scenic heaven is meant: 
iv, 3°25 VN, 1; “xiv, bVeexy, exvay Ae 

In the following, the astronomic, 
firmaiental, or atinospheric heaven: 
V;°3, 133 v1) 23, 14; win, 103 1x 0s x, 
1, 4, 5, 6, 8; xi, 6, 12, 13, 15, 19; xii, 
1, 3, 4, 7, 8, 10, 12; xiii, 6, 13; xv, 1; 
xvi, Die 21 xviii, 1, 4,-5; 205" xe 4, 
11, Te, 1 soxx, 1, Shllis xxi 1s “Oncthis 
heaven, as a place of superhuman be- 
ings, see Eph. ii, 2; iv, 9,10. High- 
est heavens, God’s residence, xxi, 2, 
3, 10. God’s throne, xii, 5. 


CHAPTER V.. 
Il, PRELUDE TO OPENING THE SEVEN 
SEALS, 1-14. 
The Book and unaccepted chal- 
lenge, 1-4. 


1, And—In the fourth chapter we 
had St.John’s gorgeous description 
of the royal-divine Court, convened to 
unfold the future of the Church and - 
world. We are now to have the pro- 
duction of the document under whose 
seals the future is closed. The right 
hand—Made visible, though the divine 
Person is curtained in glory. A book 
—Let not the English reader fashion in 
his mind a modern bound book, but a 
manuscript roll. It is disputed among 
commentators, whether this voll is a 
single shect or seven sheets, each with 
its seal. The old commentators, Gro- 
tius, Vitringa, Wetstein, Storr, Ewald, 
and others, said seven; Stuart, Eliott, 
and Alford, say one. These latter hold 
it to be a single shect rolled up and 
fastened with seven seals. The olG 
view, as Hwald’s, is thus well given 
by Stuart: “ Ewald objects to the idea 
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him that sat on the throne *a 
book written within and on the 
back side, "sealed with seven seals. 
2 And I saw a “strung angel pro- 
claiming with a loud voice, 4Who 
is worthy.to open tle book, and to 
loose the seals thereof? 8 And no 





a Ezekiel 2. 9, 10, —0 Isaiah 29, 11; Daniel 
12. 4. —c Psalm 103. 20. 
o€ a scroll or reli here, and maintains 
that there were seven scparate libelli 
rolled in succession around a picce of 
wood in the centre, the first of which 
was the longest and the rest succcs- 
sively shorter; so that the seals on 
the margin of the outside leaf might 
be seen by John.” 
We here agree with the old inter- 
preters. The obvious idea is, that as 
each successive seal was broken, a new 
leaf was unrolled, unfolding a new leaf 
of futurity. That futurity was thickly 
written over both pages of cach leaf. 
[t must have been, that of each siugle 
seal the entire matter was written on 
each side, so requiring a single piece for 
its own record. And the symbol that 
came forth was the concentrated embodi- 
ment of the thoughts of its written record. 
Why should there be seven seals on a 
single sheet? The seals were seven, in 
order to close down the seven leaves. 
Stuart asks, What is the significance, 
then, of the written within and on 
the backside? Just the same, we say, 
with seven as with one. In both cases 
the inside writing would, when rolled 
up, be concealed under the seals, and in 
both cases the outside writing would 
alone be visible, and the inside writing 
be inferred until seen. . Stuart’s remark 
that the old view implies ‘ seven rolls,” 
ignores the fact that a whole volume, 
even the entire pentateuch, is called a 
rol. Within and. ..back side—Im- 
pies that the matter was so copious, 
that both pages of the leaf, inside and 
outside, were written. Seven seals— 
Signs of both divine authentication and 
divine secrecy. The sheets were so 
rolled on to a cylinder that each later 
sheet left an uncovered margin upon 
which the seal was stamped. 
2. Strong angel—Personal physical 
vigour_is implied, in the word. strong; 
Vor. V.—24 
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man ¢in heaven, nor in earth, nei- 
ther under the earth, was able to 
open the book, neither to look 
thereon. 4 And I wept much, ‘ be- 
cause no man was found worthy to 
open and to read the book, neither 
to look thereon. 








d Isaiah 29. 11, 12; 41. 22, 23,—e Verse 13. 
SJ Daniel 12, 8, 9. 





asin x, 1; xviii, 21, The present an- 
gel is strong, as being herald and chal- 
lenger for God. Who is competent to 
break the seals that Jehovah has 
stamped? Who may reveal the secrets 
of the future, “which the Father has 
reserved in hisown power?” Acts i, 7. 
Disterdieck’s statement, that as the 
seven trumpets spring from the sev- 
euth seal, aud the seven vials from the 
seventh trumpet, so the Apocalyptic 
revelation is at first all enclosed in 
the seals, is nearly true. But the sixth 
chapter is not in the real series, but a 
coutrastive picture without, and over 
against, the seals. And as this strong 
angelis without the reul serics, so the 
parallel strong angel of chapter x is 
outside the series, both being one of the 
personal managers of the panorama. 
And as the challenging question of this 
verse dimly suggests Michael, so Ga- 
briel seems suggested by x, 1; where 
see note. A loud vwoice— Which 
(next verse) was so loud and strong as 
to peal through heaven and earth. 
Who is—This may be an allusion to. 
the name Michael, which signifies, Who 
islike God? Worthy—lf force could 
have torn up the divine seals, the 
strong angel who issues the challenge 
might, perhaps, have accepted the 
task. It was, however, the highest 
worthiness, desert, dignity, alone which 
could presume to open the divine seals 
of futurity. 

3. No man—The word man is not 
in the Greek, and is a most unauthor- 
ized limitation. No one, wliecther man, 
spirit, demon, angel, or urchangel, in 
heaven, earth, or under the earth, 
dared answer the all-pervading vo-ce. 
Neither to look thereon—That is. to 
inspect its rolled-up pages. 

4, I—Emphatic. Jy response was 
weeping; the sole echo in the uniyer- 
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& And one of the elders saith 
vnto me, Weep not: behold, ¢ the 
Lion of the tribe of Judah, 'the 
Root of David, hath prevailed to 
open the book, ‘and to loose the 
seven seals thereof. 6 And I be- 


g Gen, 49. 9.10; Heb. 7. 14.—A/ Isa. 11. 1, 10; 
Rom. 15, 12; chap. 22. 16.—# Ver. 1: chap, 6.1. 
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held, and, lo, in the midst of the 
throne and of the four beasts, and 
in the midst of the elders, stood *a 
Lamb as it had been slain, having 
seven horns and !seven eyes, which 
are ™the seven spirits of God sent 








k Isa. 53.7; John 1, 29, 36; 1 Pet.1.19; chap.12.83 
ver. 9, 12.—/ Zech. 3. 9; 4. 10,—2 Chap. 4. 6. 





sal silence—the silence of despair to the 
Church, for the revelation of her fu- 
ture, which was to have been her 
guiding star, is now forever shut up 
for want of a solver of the seals. 


Challenge accepted and the Book 
taken by the Lamb, 5-7. 

5. One of the elders—The Lamb, 
as the next verse shows, had not yet 
been made visible to the seer; but one 
of the elders—exalted representative 
of the Church within the circle of 
the sacred twenty-four—is in the di- 
vine secret. The elder in his throned 
and crowned state is more knowing 
than the apostle stili in the flesh. 
There is one, he declares, who in spite 
of all this silence, not only will pre- 
yail, but hath prevailed to open and 
loose book and seals. Lion.. Ju- 
dah—Judah, that is the tribe, which 
according to the patriarchal prophecy 
(Gen. xlix, 9) was to be a ‘‘lion;” and 
this is the lion of the “lion,” in whom 
all the lion in the tribe rises into com- 
pletion. And as lion is a warlike im- 
age, so hath prevailed, is military: 
literally, hath conquered, to break the 
seals. The b¢ ttle of revelation is iden- 
tical with the battle of redemption. 
The fixedness of the seals consists in 
the natural impossibility of knowing 
the far future. The same agony by 
which the Lamb overcame the moral 
impossibility of saving the lost sinner, 
conquers the natural impossibility of 
revealing the last days to the saved 
Chureh. And this serves to help us to 
understand the depth in John’s weep- 
ing; somehow he identified the revela- 
tion of the future of the Church with 
its true redemption, and auspicated 
that in losing one he might lose both. 
The mighty Lion proved able to save 


both, and forthwith John was strong 


in his strength. “Root of David— 











Not the root from which David 
sprung; but the root-sprout which 
germinates from David and culminates 
in Messiah. 

6. Beheld, and lo—For the first 
time the Lamb dawnson thie seer’s sight 
in the midst of the celestial group. He 
is atonce Lion and Lamb. The repe- 
tition of the phrase in the midst, is a 
Hebraism, which obscures the sense of 
the English, in which it should be used 
but once. The Lamb stood centrally 
in the group of cherubim and elders, 
either between the sea and the lamps 
or outside the lamps. Hengstenberg 
emphasizes too strongly the fact that 
the Greek word for lamb is ’agviov, ar- 
nion, a diminutive, little lamb, a lambkin. 
But it does not appear that St. John’s 
grammatical diminutives ending in on, 
denote a diminutive object. Thus the 
diminutive @GAior, biblion, does not 
signify a litle roll, but has a diminu- 
tive BiBAagis.ov, biblaridion, (ch. x, 2,) 
which does. The diminutive 679/01, 
therion, signifies a great beast. And 
this uniform use of this sort of diminu- 
tive seems, also, to invalidate Words- 
worth’s ingenious idea, that St. John 
uses the forms ’agviov and @yeior to 
mark an antithesis. This word for 
lamb is used by John in the Apsca- 
lypse twenty-seven times, and in his 
Gospel (xxi, 15) once, and occurs no- 
where else in the New Testament. As 
it had been slain—By being the slain 
Lamb hie had become the conquering 
Lion. St. John recognised the slain 
Lamb )y his wounded side and hands, 
just as Thomas did after the resurrec: 
tion. Seven horns—An undoubted 
antithesis to the seven horns of the 
dragon and of the beast, but-without 
any reference here to the seven hills 
of Rome. As horns are,‘in biblical 
Janguage, a symbol of power, they tell 
us that'this slain Lamb jis a mighty 
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forth into all the earth. ¥% And he 
came and took the book out of the 
right hand *of him that sat upon 
the throne, 

S And when he had taken the 
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book, °the four beasts and four 
and twenty elders fell down before 
the Lamb, having every one of 
them Pharps, and golden vials full 
of * odours, 4 which are the prayers 








n Chap, 4. 2.0 Chap. 4. 8, 10,—~p Chap 14. 2; 


15, 2.—1 Or, incense.--—¢ Psa. 141. 2; ch. 8 3,4, 





Being. The number marks divine per- 
fection of power, as those of the dragon 
mark diabolic supremacy of power. 
The seven spirits of God, represent- 
ed by the seven eyes, denote the all- 
pervasive, all-searching Holy Spirit, 
the third Person of the Trinity, dwell- 
ing in, and proceeding from, the Son. 
Their sevenfoldness are their perfect 
manifestation in manifold modes, and 
arise from their unity in him; justas the 
four winds are one atmosphere. one 
universal air. Sent forth — The 
spiritual Apostie (apostle signifies sent) 
sent forth, not only with every true 
apostle, but to many a ciime and many 
a soul no apostle ever reached. The 
iinagery is borrowed from Zech. iv, 10. 

7. Took the book—Stuart, after 
Vitringa, and more persistently, raises 
the question, How could the Lamb 
take the roll without hands? And 
this question, Diisterdieck rejects as 
“unnothig und geschmacklos,” needless 
and tasteless. But Ezekiel did not think 
it geschmacklos to tell us that his cher- 
ubim “had the hands of a man,” Ezek. 
i, 8. And the query of Stuart raises 
the question, What was the real form 
of the Lamb? and that is quite as le- 
gitimate as the question, What were 
the forms of the cherubim? which is 
much discussed by these critics. Al- 
ford argues that the chernbim were in 
human form, because they fall down 
in worship; and it seems as legitimate 
for 1s to argue that the Lamb could 
not have held a quadruped form in 
sitting on his “throne.” Stuart well 
‘discusses this perfectly necessary and 
zesthetic question. He rather favours 
the idea that the Lamb, at the first 
view of the seer, wore the quadruped 
form, but with the transformability of 
a dream-image, gradually changed to 
the form of the “Son of man,” as he 
approached to take the roll. Or, we 


may suppose that with visional liberty 


‘the two forms of lamb and man trans- 





parently enfolded and enclosed one the 
other, (as amber may enclose a dias 
mond,) so as both to be recognisable 
by the seer’s eye. Nevertleless we 
rather prefer Stuart’s view; and jiold- 
ing the form of the Lamb with seven 
horns to be a transient symbol to 
the seer’s eye, we do not think it in 
connexion with the word Lamb as 
used in the rest of John’s tweaty- 
seven instances. 


Successive songs of praise to the 
Lamb, 8-14, 


8. When he had taken—Greck 
aorist, when he tok, making the tri- 
umphal chant of the cherubic beasts 
and the elders in instantaneous con- 
sequence. The four, as nearer the 
throne, and as creation is antecedent 
to the Church, precede in the act of 
grateful adoration. This remarkable 
prostration is before the Lamb—an 
unquestionable divine honour, Hav- 
ing—Probably referring to the elders 
alone; for, 1. The word would not 
well, grammatically, in the Greek, re- 
fer to beasts; 2. The words hast 
redeemed could hardly include the 
representatives of the creation; and 
3. The part of the beasts seems to 
have been the final responsive Amen 
of verse 14. Harps—The KiOdoa, 
(cithara, whence our guitar,) the Sep- 
tnagint name for David’s harp, is de- 
scribed by Josephus as fitted with ten 
strings, and when played was usually 
struck with a plectrum or key: yet it 
is described in the Psalms as st-ack by 
David with the fingers. Probably both 
modes were used. Golden vials-— 
Rather, saucers. They were the cen- 
ses, or broad shallow bowls, exposing 
as much surface as practicuble from 
which to roll up the incense. Odours 
—Ineenses. For the composition of 
the zncense, see note on Heb. ix, 14. 
Which are—That is, represent. The 
prayers—The censer, with its glow: 
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of saints. 9 And ‘they sung a 
new song, saying, *Thou art worthy 
to take the book, and to open the 
seals thereof: tfor thou wast slain, 
and "hast redeemed us to God by 
thy blood vout of every kindred, 
and tongue, and people, and na- 
tion; 2O ~ And hast made us un- 
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to our God kings an 4 priests: and 
we shall reign onthe carth. 1f And 
I beheld, and I heard the voice of 
many angels *round about the 
throne, and the beasts, and the el- 
ders: and the number of them 
was ¥ ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand, and thousands of thousands; 





“yp Psa, 4). 3; chap. 14. 3.—sChap. 4. 11.—_ 
t Ver. 6.-—u Acts 20, 28; Rom, 3. 24; 1 Cor. 6. 205 
©. 23: Eph. 1. 7; Col. 1. 14: Heb. 9, 12; 1 Pet. 1. 
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ing ingredients, represents the hu- 
man heart with its devout emotions, 
and the rise of the fragrant incense 
represents the ascent of acceptable 
prayers. 

9. New song—As demanded by a 
new occasion. All the old melodies 
suited their occasion; but this event 
demands a fresh composition, fresh 
words, and fresh melody. Hast re- 
deemed—Rather, Greek aorist, didst 
redeem, namely, at the crucifixion. Us 
is. rejected by the best authorities, and 
so redeemed is without an expressed 
objective. So, also, the us of verse 10 
should, according to the best author- 
itics, be them, thereby showing that 
the implied objective here should also 
be third person them. So, also, we in 
verse 10, should be they. The song 
docs not express explicitly the thought 
that themselves had been redeemed 
and should reign. And this avoid- 
ance, perhaps, may imply that the 
cherubie beasts took share in the 
song, and thus necessitated the third 
person, since the earth was not re- 
deemed, and could not reign. By 
thy blood—Decply emphatic. Not 
by example or teaching of the Lamb 
were they redeemed, but also by 
blood. Kindred...nations— Tlie 
earth-wide jour. The limitation out 
of seems to imply that the redemption 
did not take effect with the entire 
race. All are not saved by it. 


10. Hast made — Rather, didst 


make; coordinate with didst redeem, 
in verse 9. Us—TZhem, as said in our 
note on verse 9. Kings and priests 
—The true reading seems to be, Zhou 
didst make them, unto God, a kingdom, 
instead of .kings and priests.. We 





o Dan. 4.1; 6.25; chap. 7. 9; 11. 93; 14. 6.— 
w Exod. 19. 6; 1 Pet. 2. 5, 9; chap. 1. 6; 20. 6° 
22, 5.——ax Chap. 4. 4, 6.—y Psa. 68, 17; Dan. 
7.10; Heb. 12, 22. 





shall reign should read, and they reign 
on the earth. Not that we shall 
reign, in the future, but they, the re- 
deemed, do now reign on earth. 

The important changes made by 
textual criticisms in this song, sug- 
gest its reproduction thus:—Thou art 
worthy to take the roll, and to open 
the seals thereof; for thou wast slain, 
and didst redeem to God by thy blood 
out of every kindred, and tongue, and 
people, and nation. And didst make 
them unto our God a kingdom and 
priests, and they reign on earth. 

These changes are important, as 
showing that the kingdom and. the 
reign of the saints on earth are truly 
now already begun and existing, and 
waiting future enlargments, confirma- 
tions, and developments. 

To this song of the cherubic beasts 
and the elders, there now comes, by a 
sublime surprise, a reenforcement of 
an innumerable company of angels, It 
begins to dawn upon us that we have 
at this great hour a fivefold song. It 
begins, first, with the ¢trisagion, iv, 8, 
by the cheruhim, which, second, is re- 
sponded to by the elders. Third, tho 
elders have just now celebrated the 
opening of the roll; and, fourth, peals 
the angelic anthem, and their peal wak- 
ens every creature in all parts of crea- 
tion to a fifth and last reverberation. 

ll. I beheld... heard—In larger 
circle, around the circle of the elders, 
there now beams upon the eye an 
overwhelming assemblage of angels, 
pouring their song upon the ear of 
our apostle. They are now for the 
first time, and but transiently, visible. 
The number of them was, in the 
Greck, myriads of riyriads and chiliads 
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4X2 Saying with a loud voice, 
*Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain to receive power, and riches, 
and wisdom, and strength, and 
honour, and glory, and blessing. 
13 And ‘every creature which is 
in heaven, and on the earth, and 
under the earth, and such as are 
in the sea, and all that are in them, 
heard I saying, » Blessing, and hon- 
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our, and glory, and power, de un- 
to him ¢ that sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb for ever and 
ever. 24 ¢And the four beasts 
said, Amen. And the four and 
twenty elders fell down and wor- 
shipped him ¢that liveth for ever 


and ever. 
A CHAPTER VI. 
ND I saw when the Lamb 
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of chiliads, the sonorousness of which 
is still more sonorous in our English 
translation, the billowy roll of which 
is most magnificent. The Septuagint 
of Dan. vii, 10 reads, “ Thousand of 
thousands ministered unto him, and 
myriads of myriads stood before him,” 
giving by climax the greater number 
last. Jolin gives the lesser number last, 
as if not satisfied with the greater num- 
ber alone without a supplement. 

12. The angels furnish their seven- 
fold aseription to the Lamb; such as- 
cription as Scripture never makes to 
angels. 

13. Every creature —‘“By the 
very terms,” Alford well says, “ ani- 
mated ereature; for heaven, earth, 
and sea themselves are mentioned as 
the abodes of these creatures.” And 
the threefoldness of these abodes is 
clear, notwithstanding the distinctions 
of on and under the surface of earth 
and sea. In the sea—Rather on, 
referring to surface marine animals, 
and distinction from in in the fol- 
lowing clause. Ali that are in (as 
well as on and under) them, that is, 
in the earth and sea. This wide cre- 
ational song ascribes to God the crea- 
tional four things. 

14. The fivefold songs are ended, 
and it comes back to the standing fix- 
tures; namely, the cherubic beasts and 
the elders, to confirm and ratify the ut- 
terances; the former by their amen, 
and the latter by their profound adora- 
tion of the Nternal. 

On these two chapters we may 
note, that the theophany and the 
celestial rejoicing at the possibility 
of opening the seals imply a stupen- 
dous vulue in the revelations about 





to be made in the coming apoca- 
lypse. No book in the Bible has so 
magnificent an introduction, with such 
an assumption of the value of its own 
contents. However little some Christ- 
ian periods or Christian thinkers may 
value this apocalypse, it scts a stupen- 
dous yaluation upon itself. Its open- 
ing is occasion for glorious hymns to 
the opener. The burden of the hymns, 
indeed, is the great atonement by his 
sacrificial death; but this revelation is 
here a leading part of the results of 
that atonement. The same, indeed, is 
true of the entire New Testament can- 
on—that the revelation of gospel truth 
results from the atonement; but this 
apocalypse, as crowning close of that 
canon, and standing prophecy for the 
ChristianChurch. This view may seem 
to justify the terrible warning against 
all mutilation or corruption in xxii, 18, 
19, and may suggest how, in speaking 
for the apocalypse, it speaks for the 
whole canon. Note on xxii, 6, 
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Ill. Ovenine or THE Syvey SEALS, 
vi, 1-viii, 1. 
Four Creational Seals, 1-8. 

1. And—By decision of the devine 
court the seals are now, through the 
agency of the Lamb, about to be 
broken. And in each of the three 
series of sevens, the seals, the trwmpets, 
and the vials—the distinction between 
the creational fowr and the ' divine 
three is decisively marked; so deci- 
sively, indeed, as to be an important 
aid in the interpretation. 

The first four of each seven have to do 
with external nature; and tlicy so eor- 
respond with each other us toshow that 
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white horse: ¢and he that sat on 


opened one of the seals, and I heard, 
as it were the noise of thunder, one 
of the four beasts saying, Come and 
see. 2 And I saw, and behold ¢a 


him had a bow; *and a crown 
was given unto him: and he went 
forth conquering, and to conquer. 





Ore 4, 7. ——c Zechariah 6. 3; chapter 


notso much chronological order, as mu- 
tual correlation, is the basis of their suc- 
cession. This factdiscards fatally those 
methods of interpretation according to 
which a long consecutive human his- 
tory, with dates in chronological or- 
det, is here sought to be traced. The 
last three of each seven have to do with 
more spiritual interests dear to the 
* hearts of the e]ders—with men rather 
than physical nature, and with the 
Church. The st seals, nevertheless, 
run through a series of successive 
phases of the entire moral history of 
the world under the Messianic dispen- 
sation. The first four present the 
world under the aspect of the fall 
of man; the second, the renovation 
through the final doom and retribu- 
tion; which is completed in the pic- 
ture of the redemption and the glory 
in chapter vii. We have thus in the 
six seals the cycle of man’s moral his- 
tory briefly symbolized, to be more 
fully evolved under the seven trum- 
pets. The wnsealing of chapter vi is a 
dark and gloomy series, which is glori- 
ously relieved by the pictorial sealing 
of chap. vii. Hence chapters siath and 
seventh should be read as one great anti- 
thetic tableau. It is the great jude- 
ment history and contrast; woe to the 
profane, grace to the holy. However 
much the Chureh has misread the 
Apocalypse, it has ever read this great 
assuring fact, that with God the final- 
ity will be the eternal triumph of the 
right. The Lamb opened—So that 
of this second apocalypse, which 
draws forth the third, as well as of 
the first, Christ is the real revealer. 
One of the four beasts— Lach of 
the four creational seals is called 
forth by one of the cherubie beasts. 
Noise (rather, voice) of thunder — 
The movement of this great first 
unsealing thus signally announced. 
Come and see — Each of the four 
beasts utters a Come, and our En- 





co 45. 4, 5, Sept. —e Zech. 6. 11; chapter 





glish version adds, and see, as ad- 
dressed to John. But the best author © 
ities have only Come. To whom, then, 
was this Come addressed? Not to 
John, for the symbol was plainly visi- 
ble to him without any coming. Clear- 
ly it is addressed to the symbol now 
to be released from detention by the 
opening of the seal, and ready to be 
called forth by the cherub. The fancy 
of Alford, that it is addressed to Jesus, 
(as in xxii, 20,) is very far-fetched. 

The first seal—of CONQUEST. 

2. Behold—As each seal is opened, 
the symbol does not remain as a picture 
on the visible page, but with a visional 
freedom springs forth a living, moy- 
ing object, or series of objects. A 
white horse—The white horse was, 
in antiquity, a symbol of victory. The 
conqueror, in triumphal processions, 
rode on a white horse. And hence 
the Messiah, in xix, 11, rides a “ white 
horse.” From this fact many com- 
mentators identify the two, and inter- 
pret this symbol as the going forth of 
a conquering gospel. Such a mean- 
ing would not allow it to coordinate 
with the rest of the four, which are all 
symbols of earthly woe. It would 
stand alone among all the first four 
symbols of the entire three serial sey- 
ens. Hengstenberg, indeed, replies, 
that Christ’s going forth would coar- 
dinate, because it is a judgment on the 
profane. But, 1. Hengstenberg em- 
phasizes too strongly the phase of 
Judgment, both in the theophany and 
this frst four seals; and, 2. It would be 
equally true of the three spiritual 
seals that they are adverse, and ever 
judgment, for the wicked. Crown— 
Not so much the diadem of royalty ag 
the chaplet of victory. Was given 
unto him—By the force of events un- 
der divine permission. Similarly to 
the red horse of verse 4, and the 
pale horse of verse 8, power was 
given. Conquering—Now. And 
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3 And when he had opened the 
second seal, ‘I heard the second 
beast say, Come and see. 4£And 
there went out another horse that 
was red; and ' power was given to 
him that sat thereon to take peace 
from theearth, and that they should 
kill one another: and there was 
given unto him a great sword. 

& And when he had opened the 
third seal, ‘I heard the third beast 
sry, Come and see. And I beheld, 
and lo §a black horse; and he that 
sat on him had a pair of balances 
in his hand. 6 And I heard a 

f Chapter 4. 7.—g Zechariah 1. 8; 6, 2.— 


h Exodus 9. 16, 17; Isaiah 37, 26, 27. — 7 Chap- 
ter 4. 7, — Zechariah 6. 2. 








to conquer—In the future. Present 
success is stimulant and surety for a 
full career of success. This well de- 
scribes the progress of a Charleinagne 
or a Napoleon. 

Second seal—of CARNAGE, attendant 
upon conquest, 3, 4. 

4, Red—Iitymologically, the word 
signifies fire-red, but by use it often 
signifies blood-red. Take peace from 
the earth—Not that the entire earth 
should be at war at once, but through 
the centuries, and through the earth, 
the blood-demon should roam, destroy- 
ing the peace of the world. 

Third seal—of SCARCITY, 5, 6. 

5. Black horse—Iimblem of want of 
light, midnight, adversity. Pair of 
balances—Or scales. Kmblem, not of 
absolute famine, but of “ hard times ;” 
of scarcity of provisions, when every 
thing is strictly weighed or measured. 

6. Voice in the midst... beasts— 
Stuart infers unwiscly that this voice 
came from God, whose throne was in 
the midst of the four. It would be 
a strange communication for the divine 
voice. Rather we think it the common 
voice of the suffering world, represent- 
ed by the four, addressed to the rider 
of the black horse, and cautioning him 
to exact no higher price, and not to hurt 
the oil and wine crops. A penny, 
according to Matt. xx, 2, 9, was price 
of a day’s labour, and a penny would 
now buy one measure or choenia of 
wheat, nearly equal to one quart of 
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voice in the midst of the four 
beasts say, ‘A measure of wheat 
for a penny, and three measures of 
barley for a penny; and 'see thou 
hurt not the oil and the wine. 

7 And when he had opened the 
fourth seal,™I heard the voice of 
the fourth beast say, Come and 
see. $ "And I looked, and be- 
hold a pale horse: and his name 
that sat on him was Death, and hell 
followed with him. And power 
was given *unto them over the 
fourth part of the earth, °to kill 
with sword, and with hunger, and 





1 Greek, choenix, a measure containing near- 
ly a quart.—/ Chap. 9. 4.—m Chap. 4. 7.-—- 
n Zech. 6. 3. —2 Or, to him.——0 Ezek. 14, 21. 
our measure, or three choenixes of 
barley. This would probably be very 
tight living, but we know how prices 
advance in times of scarcity. The 
preservation of oil and wine indicates 
some mitigation of the scarcity, as 
these, though much used as aliment, 
were nevertheless rather luxuries. 

Fourth seal—of fourfold pvatu, 1, 8. 

8. A pale horse—Litcrally, a green 
horse; or, as Alford, “ when used of 
flesh implies that greenish pallor which 
we know as livid; the colour of the 
corpse in incipient decay, or of the 
complexion extremely pale through 
disease.” Death, as riding the horse, 
wus, of course, beheld as a personal 
being. Hell, hades, is supposed by 
Stuart to be personified here as well 
as in xx, 14. It certainly is personi- 
fied in 1 Cor. xv, 55. But that it is in 
either case so fully-personified as to 
be shaped into form and figure we 
doubt. We rather conceivehades, here, 
to be a shadowy vague, a moving 
nebulous region, a ghostly receptacle 
for the souls of men slain by death, 
and for that purpose following in his 
track. Fourth part — A limitation 
divine in its origin, (as indicated by 
given in previous clause,) yet ex- 
pressed by the creational fourth as 
being wrought through creational or 
secondary ecausations, Notes ou ix, 
5,15. To kill with—The creational 
four. Wunger—Unlike the third syin- 
bol, this is deadly famine. With death 
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with death, Pand with the beasts 
of the earth. 

9 And when he had opened 
the fifth ‘seal, I saw under 4the 
altar ‘the souls of them that were 
slain *for the word of God, and for 


Pp Lev. 28, 22.—g Chap. 8.3; 9. 13; 14. 18.— 
r Chap. 20, 4.—-8 Chap, 1. 9. 
-—Grotius says, ‘ By the term death, 
here, according to a Hebraism, we are 
to understand pestilence. For sodeath 
is taken in Jer. ix, 21 and xviii, 21. 
So, in the Son of Sirach we read, 
(xxxix, 29,) ‘pestilence and death,’ 
where death undoubtedly signifies pes- 
tilence. The Syriae, also, as well here 
as on Luke, renders the Greek word 
for pestilence by the Hebrew death; 
and the Septuagint, as well as the 
Chaldaie and Latin, translate the He- 
brew for pestilence by death.” In 
Ezekiel xiv, 21, God says, “I send my 
four sore judgments upon Jerusalem 
-—the sword, and the famine, and the 
noisome beast, and the pestilence.” 

In econelusion, upon the four crea- 
tional symbols we may note, that while 
there is nothing chronological, yet the 
last three are the ordinary sequents of 
the first; that is, from conquest result 
carnage, searcity, and the fourfold de- 
structions above mentioned. 


Three Spiritual Seals, 9-viii, 6. 


Fifth seal—Cry from souls under the 
altay=PERSECUTION, 9-1}. 

The four ereational seals are past. 
We have heneeforward no Come of the 
beasts, no symbolic horses, no further 
secular and earthly troubles. We now 
rise into @ more spiritual region. And 
the vision represents its meaning less 
by symbol and more by definite picture. 
The martyrs, the dissolution of the 
probationary system, and the passage 
to the next series of revelation, are re- 
vealed by the remaining three seals. 

9. Under the altar—The altar of 
the temple in xi, 1, namely, of the scenie 
earthly Jerusalem. Note iv, 1). It 
is not the altar of incense, but the grand 
altar of sacrifice. The law was, The 
whole blood of the bullock shall be 
poured at the bottom of the altar of 
burnt-offerirg, which is befére the 
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‘the testimony which they held: 
210 And they cricd with a loud 
voice, saying, * How long, O Lord, 
vYholy and true, “dost thou not 
judge and avenge our blood on 
them that dwell on the earth? 


22 Tim. 1.8; chap. 12.17; 19. 10,—v2 Zech. 3.12. 
—vv Chap, 3. 7, Chap. 11. 18; 19.2. 





tabernacle of the congregation. Lev, 
iv, 7. And as the blood is tl e animal 
soul or life, so symbolically the souls 
of those who had been sacrificed for 
their faith are represented as lying be- 
low the altar, and erying to God for 
retribution. Not that the blood sym- 
bolizes souls, but the souls themsely es 
are seen, shadowy forms, by the seer's 
spiritual cye. Hengstenberg maintains 
that souls here means, not the disem- 
bodied spirits of the martyrs, but their 
blood, which cries for vengeance, po- 
etically, hke the blood of Abel. But 
how could blood speak of avenging 
our blood? Hengstenberg’s evasion, 
that it is the slain who thus speak, is 
inadmissible. Where were the slain, 
as seen by John, erying, if they were 
not the souls? Alford and Eliott 
both interpret this of really disembod- 
ied sonls whose condition symbolizes 
the repression of the cause of Christ 
under power of antichrist. And yet, 
in Rey. xx, 4, where these same souls 
reappear to reign, as symbol of the 
triumph of Christ over antichrist, these 
interpreters maintain the souls of the 
beheaded martyrs to be their bodies! 
10. How long—Of course there 
was no lieral utterance by martyred 
souls of these words. It is a dramat- 
ic form of expressing the profornd 
thonght that murdered innocence has 
a claim on the divine justice for timely 
retribution. The words are an in- 
spired assurance that Jehovah holds 
himself bound to be not ouly holy and 
true, but retributively just. And this 
is strikingly recognised by Jesus himn- 
self in the parable of the unjust judge, 
and his closing words, so wonderfully 
like the present passage: “Shall not 
God avenge his own elect, which ery 
day and night unto him? J tell you that 
he will avenge them speedily.” Luke 
xviii, 7, 8, where see our notes. Judge 
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Ai And *white robes were given 
unto every one of them; and it was 
said unto them, ¥that they should 
rest yet for a little season, until 
their fellow servants also and their 
brethren, that should be killed:as 
they were, should be fulfilled. 

32 And I beheld when he had 
opened the sixth seal, and, lo, 
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there was a great earthquake; and 
athe sun became black as sack 
cloth of hair, and the moon becume 
as blood; 18 'And the stars ef 
heaven fell unto the earth, even as 
a fig tree casteth her * untimely figs, 
when she is shaken of a mighty 
wind; &4 «And the heaven de- 
parted as a scroll when it is rolled 





@ Ch. 3, 4,5; 7. 9,14.—y Heb. 11. 405 ch. 14.13. 
Saat Chap. 16. 18.——w Joel 2, 10.31; 3,15: Matt. 
-- An appeal for either temporal retri- 
bution or for a speedy final judgment 
throne. Them that dwell on the 
earth—The profane world; omitting 
all mention of the few saintly excep- 
tions. So our Lord: “Ye shall be 
hated of all nations for my name’s 
sake.” Matt. xxiv, 9. 

11. White robes—Best reading, A 
white robe was given to them each. 
“The white robe in this book,” says 
Alford, “is the vestment of acknowl- 
edged and glorified righteousness in 
which the saints reign with Christ. 
Compare iii, 4; xvii, 13.” Note iii, 4. 
Neither this condition of the saints be- 
neath the altar, nor this now first given 
robe, is so literal that we may suppose 
such humiliation and re-dressing to be 
actually undergone by glorificd saints. 
Both the humiliation and re-dressing 
are symbol in action; the robes being 
really not bestowed until the disem- 
bodied saint first euters paradise. It 
was said unto them—By divine au- 
thority, but by unknown speakers. 
Note oni, 10. Should rest—Should 
wait in reposeand full assurance of ulti- 
mate justice. For alittle season—As 
reckoned by God’s chronology. Note 
2 Pet. iii, 10. Fellow servants—The 
entire body of the elect. Brethren... 
killed—The glorious army of martyrs. 
Be fulfilled — Ruther, should /uifil, 
that is, their carcer; aud all gather in 
at the final glorious resurrection. 

Siath seal — Final earthly DISSOLU- 
T:0N AND DOOM, 12-17. 

12. And— “The interpretation of 
the sixth seal,” says Alford truly, “is 
a crucial point in apocalyptic exegesis. 
We may uuhesitatingly set down all 
interpretations as wrong which view 
as the fulfilment of this passage any 














24. 29; Acts 2, 20.—> Chap. 8. 10; 9,1 —3OUr, 
green jigs.—c Psa. 102. 26; Isa. 34. 4; Keb. 2.12, 
period except the coming of the Lord.” 
The parallel passages are Matt. xxiv, 
29-35, audxxv,31-46. Hengstenberg’s 
objection, that the resurrection and 
other things are omitted, is equally true 
of both these passages. No one pic- 
ture in Scripture of the final day is 
complete. The completion must be 
attained by a blending of cognate pas- 
sages. A great earthquake —The 
Greek word for earthquake does not 
limit the quake to the earth, but im- 
plies a coneussion which, as here, may . 
include heaven as well as earth. Sun 
...moon — On their obscuration by 
the atmospheric commotions of the day 
of dissolution, see our note on Matt. 
xxiv, 29. Black as sackcloth—The 
cilicium, on which see note, Acts xviii, 3. 

13. Stars of heaven fell—On the 
optical falling of the stars by the com- 
motions of the earth and heaven see 
our note on “ the stars shall fall from 
heaven.” Matt. xxiv, 29. Untimely 
figs—Winter figs, which usually drop 
off in spring. Shaken of a mighty 
wind—A vivid figure of the rush of 
divine power sweeping the earth in the 
day of doom. 

14. Heaven departed as a scroll 
—Compare our notes on the passing 
“away with a great noise,” of 2 Peter 
iii, 10; and also on “the earth and 
the heaven fled away,” of Rev. xx, 11. 
These parallels prove the identity of 
this dissolution with that of those two 
passages, as well as with that of Matt 
xxiv, 29. This identity of the three is 
conclusive against a pre-millennial ad- 
vent. A scroli—A shicet of parchment, 
papyrus, or paper, loosely crumpled and 
vanishing away. ‘To the eye of the 
spectator, in this scene of rocking 
terrene conyulsion, the apparent sky 
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together; and every mountain and 
island 4were moved out of their 
places. 4&5 And the kings of the 
earth, and the great men, and the 
rich men, and the chief captains, 
and the mighty men, and every 
bond man, and every free man, ¢ hid 
themselves in the dens and in the 
rocks of the mountains; 16 ‘And 
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said to the mountains and rocks, 
Fall on us, and hide us from the face 
of him that sitteth on the throne, 
and from the wrath of the Lamb: 
A? ¢ For the great day of his wrath 
is come; *and who shall be able to 
stand? 
CHAPTER VII. 

Anp after these things I saw 





@. Jer, 3, 23; 4.24; chap. 16, 20.—e Josh. 10. 
16,17; Judges 6. 2; Isa. 2.19.—/ Hos. 10.8; Luke 


23. 30; chap. 9. 6.—q@ Isa, 13. 6, &c.; Zeph. 1. 
14, &e.; chap. 16, 14.—-h Psa. 76. 7. 





of clouds and firmament will seem to 
crumple and rush away. Mountain 
.-.island...moved—As seen from 
a bird’s-eye view, the prominent geo- 
graphical points will appear to change 
their places. 

15.. Beginning with kings, and 
courtiers, and millionanes, and de- 
scending through all ranks, even to 
the slaves, our seer pictures the ter- 
ror of all the profane race. His 
crown cannot save the king or em- 
peror; the profane great men, wheth- 
er railway kings, or statesmen, or 
philosophers, or literati, alike tremble. 
Rich men—Whether profane mer- 
chant princes, or bank presidents, or 
stock gamblers, are unable to buy sal- 
vation at any price. Chief captains 
—Profane military conquerors, great 
generals, heroic admirals and commo- 
dores, are all alike cowards before the 
wrath of the Lamb. Hid them- 
selves—In the yawning dens and un- 
der the projecting rocks produced by 
the convulsions, they vainly seek pro- 
tection from Him who convulses. 

16. Fall on us—Begging the boon 
of death to escape a doom worse than 
death. Says Stuart: “In like man- 
ner Pliny represents some fugitives 
from the fiery shower of Vesuvius as 
praying for death that they might es- 
cape the igneous deluge of the moun- 
tain: Hrant qui metu mortis mortem 
precaventur—some, through fear ofdeath, 
begged for death.” (Npis. vi, 20.) The 
wish expressed in the text may be 
further illustrated by a reference to 
the very common eases of suicide in 
prisons, when persons are under sen- 
tence of death, or expect it with cer- 
tainty. They thus escape a more hor- 
rible death, and, in their apprehension, 





a more disgraceful one, by an exit 
which is less appalling. Note on ix, 6. 
Sitteth on the throne—Not the apoc- 
alyptic symbol throne of iv, 1, but the 
judgment throne of xx, 11. Wrath 
of the Lamb—The wrath of him on 
the throne is the wrath of rectoral jus- 
tice; the wrath of the Lamb is the 
still more terrible wrath of abused 
grace and merey. No vengeance so 
awtful as divine love transformed to 
divine wrath. 

17. The great day of his wrath— 
Can be no other than God’s day of 
judgment doom. Who—Of the trem- 
bling profane world. To stand—To 
meet the decision of the judge, with- 
out falling into the pit of the second 
death. 
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Counter picture of celestial re- 
ward of Saints, 1-1'7. 
a. Winds are silenced, while OLD TESTA- 
MENT SAINTS are sealed, 144,000, 1-8. 


1. And—The six seals of chap. vi 
give the shady side of human history 
and destiny; this chapter gives the 
sunny side. During that darksome 
history there was a Church, some 
times struggling and som 2tines tri. 
umphant, in the world. And now, to 
relieve the scene and to exhilarate 
the Christian heart, a picture of that 
Church is contrastively spread before 
us in its glory. It follows, that the 
complete history of the world is not 
profane and inglorious, nor a defeat 
of Christ’s atonement aad headship 
of the race. “He shall see of the 
travail of his soul, aud shall be satis- 
fied,” 

The angel of the seals bids the an- 
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four angels standing on the four 
corners of the earth, *holding 
the four winds of the earth, *that 
the wind should not blow on the 
earth, nor on the sea, nor on any 
tree. 2 And I saw another angel 
ascending from the east, having 
the “seal of the living God: and he 
cried with a loud voice to the four 
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angels, to whom it was given to 


hurt the earth and the sea, 8% Suy- 
ing, “Hurt not the earth, nei- 
ther the sea, nor the trees, till we 
have sealed the servants of our 
God ‘in their foreheads, 4 ¢ And 
I heard the number of them which 
were sealed: and there were sealed 
ha hundred and forty and four thou- 





a Dan, 7.2,—b Chap. 9.4.—¢ John 6, 27; 2Cor. 
1.22; Ky b. 1.13; 2Tim.2: 19a Chap.6. 6: 9.4, 


eEzek. 9.4; chapter 14. 1.—/ Chapter 22, 4 
—g Chapter 9. 16.—/ Chapter 14. 1. 





gels of the winds to hush every breeze 
while he stamps the servants of God, 
1-3. One hundred and forty-four thou- 
sand are sealed from among the twelve 
tribes of Israel, 4-8. Then the great 
innumerable body redeemed from 
among all nations are seen standing 
before the theophanic throne, (amid a 
choir of angels circling around them,) 
and their paradisuic state is explained 
by one of the elders, 9-17. 

It is a great question among com- 
mentators, who are the 144,000? and 
who the great multitude of verse 9? 
By our mode of interpretation, the re- 
ply seems clear and simple. Tlicy are, 
as may be fully shown in our notes, 
the Old Testament and the New Test- 
ament Church; and their redemption 
is here pictorially presented in con- 
trast to the condemnation of the pro- 
fane world, as presented in the six 
seals of the last chapter. 

After these things—This contrast- 
ed half does not belong to the seal 
series, but is a contrastive counter- 
part. Four angels—Tle creational 
number, indicating that they are a reg- 
ular part of the system. In religious 
allegory they are nature-angels; in 
science they are the laws of nature; 
in truch they are the goings forth of 
the divine power in its established and 
regular methods. Four corners— 
Phraseology based upon the four points 
of the compass. Not blow—A divine 
quietude of the elements over earth, 
and sea, and tree, must await the 
sacred sealing process. All nature 
yields before the dispensations of 
heavenly grace. 

2. Another angel—Not, as Heng- 
sterberg, the Lord Jesus Christ in 
person, brit the impersonation of his 








redeeming and authenticating power. 
Ascending from the east— Literal 
Greek, from the rising of the sun. This 
quarter is designated as the source of 
redeeming light and glory. Notes on 
chap. xvi and Lukei,78. So Mal. iii, 20: 
“To you that fear my name, the sun 
of righteousness shall arise with heal- 
ing [salvation] in his wings.” As- 
cending—As if coming from a foun- 
tain of divine splendour at or bencath 
the horizon. Seal—The purpose of 
a seal is first to secure a thing, us the 
closure of the door of Christ’s sepul- 
chre; and second, to authenticate a 
thing as truly belonging to the seuler, 
So, a seal is affixed to a signature to 
indicate that it is the signer’s own sig- 
nature, deliberately made. The justi- 
fied soul is sealed at his justification; 
his name being written then in the 
book of life, and the adoption into 
the sonship of God being bestowed. 
This seal may be forfeited by apos- 
tasy, as said in Eph. iv, 30, where see 
note. 

4. And I heard the number— 
Omitting the element of time, the pres- 
ent verse assumes the sealing as all 
done aud the number reported. The 
whole number, not including the great 
multitude of verse 9; but the number 
of the sealed of all the tribes of... 
Israel is alone given. A hundred 
and forty and four thousand—A deci- 
sive instance of an exact for an inexact 
number, and decisive proof that there 
are symbol-numbers as well as symbol- 
objects. The basis is the symbol tri- 
bal-number, twelve; it is squared 
and multiplied by the cube of the 
number of universality, ten. It is, 
therefore, the churehly number, raised 
by inultiplication of itsuf to a seemly 
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sand of all the tribes of the chil- 
dren of Israel. & Of the tribe of 
Judal: were sealed twelve thousand, 
Of the tribe of Reuben were sealed 
twelve thousand. Of the tribe of 
Gad were sealed twelve thousand. 
G6 Of the tribe of Aser were sealed 
twelve thousand. Of the tribe 
of Nepl!ithalim were sealed twelve 
thousand. Of the tribe of Manas- 
seh were sealed twelve thousand. 
7 Of the tribe of Simeon were sealed 








4 Romans 11. 23. 








magnitude, with the decimal symboliz- 
ing the inclusion of an immense whole. 
See notes on ix, 16; xi, 13; xx, 4. 

5-8. Of... tribe—W ordsworth gives 
a table of the six catalogues of the 
twelvetribesin scripture. 1. The births 
of the twelve patriarchs, Gen. xxix, 
32; xxx, 1-24; xxxv, 16-20. 2. In 
the blessing of Jacob, Gen. xlix, 1-29. 
3. The list of Exodus i. +4. The order 
of the twelve standards at the taber- 
nacle, Num. ii. 5..Order of tribal in- 
heritance; and 6. The present list in 
the order of sealing. 

Here, 1. Judah, as the tribe of the 
Messiah, stands first, in place of Reu- 
ben, first in all other lists, as being 
the firstborn. 2. For ethical reasons, 
the idolatrous tribes of Ephraim and 
Dan are excluded. Their place is 
filled by Levi and Joseph; Levi hay- 
ing been, as the uninheriting priestly 
tribe, omitted from the distribution 
of tribal territory, and Joseph having 
been omitted as being represented by 
his two sons Ephraim and Manasseh. 
3. The order of birth and the division 
of names according to the concubine 
and legitimate mothers, is disregarded. 
These changes arise from the new 
view introduced by the gospel. 

b. The number of New TESTAMENT 
saints too great to be numbered; with 
song, 9, 10. 

9. A great multitude—The ques- 
tion is debated, what do the above 
twelve tribes and this great multi- 
tude symbolize? Dtsterdieck makes 
the former signify the natural Israel; 
Alford, the saints alive at Clirist’s 
coming; Hengstenberg and Words- 


twelve thousand. Of the tribe of 
Levi were sealed twelve thousand. 
Of the tribe of Issachar were sealed 
twelve thousand. 8 Of the tribe 
of Zebulun were sealed twelve 
thousand. Of the tribe of Joseph 
were serled twelve thousand. Of 
the tribe of Benjamin were scaled _ 
twelve thousand. 9 After this T 
beheld, and, lo, ‘a great multitucle, 
which no man could number, ¥ of 
all nations, and kindreds, and- 





& Chapter 5, 9. 


worth identify both tribes and multi- 
tude as being, in fact, one body, and 
that the one Christian Church. Our 
view, as above stated, is, that they 
are the one universal Church, yet 
viewed under Old Testament and New 
Testament aspects. It-is thus the 
twenty-four elders are representatives 
of the two-fold one Church, and these 
tribes and multitude are the con- 
stituency ir mass of those twenty- 
four representatives. St. John thus 
is loyal to the old Church, from ‘whom 
Christ sprang, yet expands the scope 
so-as to take in the Church universal. 
And in this great multitude we are 
inclined to include, not only the re- 
deemed since Christ, but all the re- 
deemed before Christ without the pale 
of circumcision, even the patriarchal 
Church before Abraham, who was, 
in fact, a Gentile until he was cireum- 
cised. We find in the New Jerusalem 
a parallel to the twenty-four elders 
in the twelve apostolic names on its 
foundations, and its twelve tribal 
gates, xxi, 12, 14, where see nctes. 
No man could number—The twelve 
tribes could be definitely, tl.ongh 
symbolically, numbered; but the wie 
versal Church is innumerable. Ben- 
gel finely remarks, “The sealed were 
a great number, and the number of 
angels in v, Il was greater, and of_ 
the horsemen in ix, 16, where there 
are hundreds of millions; still, these 
companies were capable of being num- 
bered; but the one before us could 
neither John nor any one number.” 
The idea that few are saved is probably 
true of the present age of the world, 
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people, and tongues, stood before 
the throne, and before the Lamb, 
‘clothed with white robes, and 
palms in their hands; 10 And 
cried with a loud voice, saying, 
™ Salvation to our God "which sit- 
teth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lumb. Ii °And all the angels 





7 Chapter 3. 5,18; 4,4; 6.11; verse 14..—m Psa. 
§. 8; Isa. 43. 1L; Jer. 3. 23; Hosea 13. 4; chapter 
but not of the millennial ages, or of the 
whole final number. Note on xx, 4. 
Nations... tongues — The creation- 
al four. Before the throne — The 
symbolic and temporary theophanic 
throne of this apocalypse, not the 
eternal throne of the eternal heavens. 
Yet this is symbolic of that, showing, 
in momentary exhibition, the eternal re- 
lations of things. White robes—Im- 
blems of spotless purity. Note on iii, 4. 
Palms—Usually held here as emblems 
of victory. To this Hengstenberg ob- 
jects as a pagan symbolism, palms be- 
ing the prize of victors in palestric 
games. He maintains that the allu- 
sion is to the palms of the feast of 
tabernacles, (Leviticus xxiii, 40,) which 
were a token of harvest joy at the au- 
tumn ingathering. The yearly la- 
bour, at this feast, was done, the 
fruit was stored, and tlic ease and en- 
joyment of winter commenced. This 
feast also commemorated the taking 
possession of the Promised Land, after 
the journey through the wilderness. 
Hengstenberg’s finding t!e allusion to 
be drawn from the festal palms is 
right, and there is a double reference 
to the joy of the arrival in Canaan 
and to the yearly harvest. But this 
festal joy was also a joy of victory; 
victory over the foes and obstacles of 
the wilderness sojourn, and over the 
difficulties and dangers of agriculture. 
And so these palms betokened victory 
in the pilgrimage and battle of life. 
The Israelite use of festal palms was 
earlier than the pagan, and was doubt- 
less appropriated by the latter from 
the Hebrews. The palm may still, 
therefore, be held in our Christian 
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stood round about the throne, 
and about the elders and the four 
beasts, and fell before the throne 
on their faces, and worshipped God, 
12 PSaying, Amen: Blessing, and 
glory, and wisdom, and thanks- 
giving, and honour, and power, 
and might, de unto our God for 





19, 1.—wn Chapter 5. 13.—0 Chapter 4, 6; Psa. 
103. 20, 21; 148. 1, 2.——g Chap. d. 13, 14. 








I asked them whence their victory came; 
They, with united breath, 

Ascribed their conquest tu the Lamb, 
Their triumph to his death.— Wutts. 


10. Cried—Greek present tense, they 
cry; it is a constant chant they raise. 
Loud voice — Pealing through the 
air all over the uncovered temple en- 
closure. Salvation be ascribed to our 
God—As its primal source and author 
And unto the Lamb—As its instru- 
mental cause, by his sacrifice as sym- 
bolic lamb. 

c. Surrounding circle of ANGELS; 
with song, 11, 12. : 

11. Allthe angels—Of v,11. Stood 
— Literally, Greek pluperfect, had 
stood ; had been standing all the time 
while the seer was contemplating the 
great multitude, so that as he awakes 
from that reverie this angel throng 
break on his view as a sort of sublime 
surprise. The theophanic court is filled 
with the multitude, and then in larger 
circle the angel band surrounds the 
whole. It must have been with a very 
keen, intuitive eye that our seer could 
recognise the enfoldings of so many 
visions. On their faces—It was no 
decorous bow, no solemn kneel, but a 
total prostration, with their foreheads 
touching the celestial ground. 

12. Amen—Their profound assent 
to the loud voice of the great mul- 
titude. Blessing—We hive here tlie 
seven ascriptions; the first three head- 
ed by blessing, the remaining four by 
thanksgiving. The former refer more 
to the moral attributes of God—his 
glory and his wisdom; the latter to 
his physical attributes, his ruuy, pre- 
ciousness or infinite worth; his power 


hymnology as symbol of heavenly tri- | in manifestation, his intrinsic strength. 


umph over focs. _ 


_.|Be unto our God — Both in, our 
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ever and ever. Amen. 4&8 And 
one of the elders answered, saying 
unto me, What are these which 
are arrayed in 4 white robes? and 
whence came they? #4 And I 


gq Verse 9, —,r Chap. 6. 9; 17. 6. —s Isa. 1. 13; 
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said unto him, Sir, thou knowest. 
And he said to me, ' These are they 
which came out of great tribula- 
tion, and have § washed their robes, 
and made them white in the blood 


Heb. 9.14; 1John1.7; chap. 1.5; Zech. 3. 3-5. 








ascription and in their intrinsic re- 
ality. 

d. KLDER’s explanation, and glorious 
picture of their ABAVENLY STATE, 13-17. 

13. One of the elders—It was fit- 
ting that one of the representatives 
of the Church should unfold the mys- 
teries of the Church triumphant. Nor 
must we puzzle ourselves to know how 
one of the circle of elders, enveloped 
in the crowd of the great multitude, 
and that girt round with the circle of 
countless angels, could address an out- 
sider, as John, who stands surveying 
the whole assemblage. Allow the free- 
dom of acelestialvision. The inner cir- 
cles within the outer circles can trans- 
parently be seen with the supernatural 
eye, for the outer circles are transpa- 
rent, though visible to its glance. And 
in the spirit-land distance is no obsta- 
ele to utterance and hearing. Celes- 
tials (and John was now a pro tem. 
celestial) cau converse without voice, 
by pure impartation of thought. See 
our note on 2 Cor. xii, 4. Answered 
—He answered the unuttered ques- 
tionings expressed in John’s eyes. So 
in Acts iii, 12, Peter answered tlic 
“wondering” of the crowd in Solo- 
mon’s porch. What—The angel an- 
swers by first stating John’s mental 
question. The Greck is more elegant 
than our English. These, the arrayed 
in robes white, who are they, and whence 
came they? “ In this,” says Bede, ‘ he 
iuterrogates that he may teach.” Oft- 
on the most skilful interrogator is the 
wisest teacher. Wetstcin remarks 
that these questions occur in both Ho- 
mer and Virgil as the ordinary queries 
put by ancient hospitality to strangers: 
Such was the early habit in America, 
as foreign travellers often tauntingly 
reported. Yet one English traveller 
justly remarked, that such questions 
had a different sound in our Western 
wilds from similar ones in the streets 
of London, 


14. Sir—The Greek is the original 
of our sir, and in modern Geek is uscd 
for that word. But Bengel, Hengsten- 
berg, and Alford consider it here as a 
more reverent my Lord, approaching 
nigh to the attempt at worship inafu- ~ 
ture passage or two. Thou knowest 
—The Greek thou, here expressly in- 
serted, implies emphasis upon it. The 
knowledge to answer those questions 
is in thee, not in me. And the words 
imply a request for answer which the 
seer was too modest tomake. Out of 
great tribulation—The epithet great 
is emphatic, by being placed with its 
article after the noun, which our Eng- 
lish idiom does not permit. Yet it is 
done with proper names, as Alexander _ 
the Great; and similarly this is trib- 
ulation the great. But what tribu- 
lation is here meant? Some say the 
‘great tribulation” of Matt. xxiv, 21, 
just preceding the judgment-day. But 
plainly, this company robed in white 
is that of verse 9, which embraces all 
the redeemed. The great tribulation 
is, therefore, the battle of probationary 
life under pressure of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. Those fine lines 
of Wesley, therefore, 

Who are these arrayed in white, 
Brighter than the noonday sun, 
Foremost of the sons of l ght, 
Neurest the eternal throne? 
so far as they represent these as mar- 
tyrs or special sufferers for Chirist seera 
to be a mistake. All Christiaus are 
these martyrs. Washed their robes 
—Puritied their characters. This is 
a very vivid image of sanctification 
through the atonement. It illustrates 
how deep the doctrine of the atone- 
ment maintained in the apocalypse. 
But we must look through the intense 
imagery at the literal fact, and uot al- 
low our imagination to be lost in the 
imagery. There is no literal robe, no 
literal washing the robe. in. blood. 
What is trueis, that Christ disd for 
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of the Lamb. 148 Therefore are 
they before the throne of God,and 
serve him day and night in his tem- 
ple: and he that sitteth on the 
throne shall ‘dwell among them. 
46 “They shall hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more; Yneither 


tIsaiah 4. 5, 6; chap. 21.3.—vw Isa. 49. 10.— 
t Psa, 121,6; chap. 21.4. . 








our sins, and through the merit of his 
atonement the Holy Spirit is bestowed 
upon us, giving us power to resist 
temptation, to repress our disordered 
affections, and bring all into obedience 
to the law of Christ. And that is sanc- 
tification. 

15. Therefore—In the next three 
verses we have a brief, exquisite 
glimpse of a heavenly pastoral, where 
the redeemed are the sheep and the 
Lamb is the shepherd. The passage 
is cognate with xxi and xxii, describ- 
ing the final heaven of the blessed. It 
is, indeed, said in xxi that there is no 
temple, as is here mentioned; but it is 
said, xxi, 22, that the Lamb is the 
temple. The present passage might 
be cougenially inserted between verses 
21 and 22 of chap. xxii. With regard 
to the symbolic numbers of this pas- 
sage Hengstenberg says: “ The deline- 
ationof the blessedness is completed in 
a threefold three: they are before the 
throne, they serve, they are tented ;— 
they hunger not, they thirst not, they 
suffer no leat ;—the Lamb feeds them, 
leads them, wipes their tears.” There- 
fore — Because of their purification 
trough the sacriticial blood. Before 
the throne of God—And not driven 
from his presence into the “lake of 
fire,” xx, 15, the awful reverse of the 
celestial stute. Serve him...in his 
temple—As Stuart well explains, they 
are made priests unto God, and thie or- 
dinary phraseology regarding priests, 
they serve day and night in the temple, 
is applied to them. Shall dwellamong 
them—Litcrully, Greek, shall spread 
tent (or tabernacle) over them. Per- 
haps the meaning is, shall spread him- 
self as. tent over them. 

;.16. They—We may render literal- 
ly, They will hunger never more, nor thirst 
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shall the sun light on them, nor 
anyheat. 7% Forthe Lamb which 
is in the midst of the throne ¥ shall 
feed them, and shall lead them 
unto living fountains of waters: 
*and God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes. 








w Psalm 23. 1; 36. 8; John 10. 11, 14. Isa. 
25. 8; chapter 21. 4, 
ever; no, nor ever will fall upon them the 
sun or heat-blast. 

17. In the midst of the throne— 
In the central point of the circle com- 
prehended in the more extended sense 
of the word throne. For the term 
seems to mean not the seat only, but 
the entire royal space. Feed them— 
Will shepherd them, performing all the 
office of a shepherd to guard, protect, 
guide, fold, fodder, and water them. 
Living fountains of waters—Greck, 
Cuneo myag vddrwr, life’s fountains of 
waters. Inthe New Jerusalem, xxii, 1, 
there flows “a river of the water of life 
. -. proceeding out of the throne of God 
and of the Lamb.” But in the rural re- 
gions of the ‘‘new earth” are many 
springs of the water of life, where the 
Lamb shall shepherd his flock, water- 
ing them at the fountains of immortal- 
ity: Alltears—When the fountain of 
immortality is opened the fountain of 
tearsis closed. For, as in xxi, 4, where 
this promise is repeated, with death all 
pain, all sorrow disappear, and the eye 
forever forgets to weep. And he who 
thus forever banishes our tears is no 
less than our loving Father, God. 

_ The application of this chapter to 
the establishment of Christianity un- 
der Constantine in the Roman empire, 
as made by the over-historical inter- 
preters, as Newton and Hlliott, seems 
scarce to need a refutation. It er- 
pears inapplicable, both in posziton and 
in nature. In position, for there is 
nothing in the train of the narrative 
to bring us to the event. The four 
first seals are plainly correlative, and, 
though following in time-order, are not 
chronological. Equally unchronolog- 
ical is the martyr-cry of the fifth seal, 
or the mundane dissolution of the 
Sixth. - We have no bridge to cirry-us 
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awhen he had opened 
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the seventh seal, there was ?si- 
lence in heaven about the space 





« Chapter 6. 1. 





over to the age of Constantine. Nor 
in nature, for it is a heavenly, not an 
earthly,scene. Itisin thespirit-world, 
before the divine throne, and not at 
the court of Constantine. Standing 
where it does, if it be made to figure 
any earthly event, it is so little spe- 
cific that it might just as well figure 
auy other period of religious triumph 
as the age of Constantine; as, for in- 
stance, the Reformation, or Wesleyan 
and Whitefieldian revival. As a/coun- 
ter picture to the dark scenes of the 
six seals it has its perfect place and 
nature. Far distant in time as its lit- 
eral fulfilment is, it is ever present to 
the eye of vivid faith. Amid the gain- 
sayings of a profane world and the 
trials of our earthly life, this vision 
dawns directly before the eye of our 
soul, with its consolations and its 
glory. 





Thy saints in all this glorious war 
Shall conquer, though they die; 

They see the triumph from afar, 
By fuith they bring tt nigh! 


bJob 4.16; Hab. 2. 20; Zech. 2. 13. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Seventh seal issues no revelation, 
but inaugurates the seven trum~< 
pets, 1-6. 

1, And—The cycle of the six scals 
being finished, the office of the sey: 
enth scal is simply to inaugurato the 
next seven-series—that of the trum- 
pets. Just so it is the office of the 
seventh trumpet to issue the seven- 
serics of the vials, with all the events of 
which they are a central part. Again, 
as the purpose of the opening of the 
seals is revelation, so the sounding of 
the trumpets is proclamation. That is, 
the cycle of world-destiny, briefly dis- 
closed by the seals, is, with a new 
round, enlarged and proclaimed by the 
trumpets. And thus the revealing 
part of the apocalypse is a double © 
cycle, a lesser and a larger; the lesser 
is given in chapters vi and vii; the 
larger, commencing here, fills the rest 
of thebook. The following t-bulation 
will show this parallelism :— 


PARALLEL CYCLES. 


4 SEALS. rc TRUMPETS. 
8 (1. White horse of conquest.) 4 = ( Fiery-bloody hail. Sh 
% J 2. Red horse of carnage. = $ } Fiery mountain-bolt. [| = 
5 ) 3. Black horse of scarcity. © — Wormwood. my 
g (4. Pale horse of pestilence. & | Dimness of luminaries. } & 
Three woe-trumpets, namely :—* 
(5. Souls under altar-persecution.*__ — Locustine demons, ix, 1-12. 
vi, 9-ll. 5 War-demons, ix, 13-21. 
= | - Antichrist, xii, 1-xiii, 18. : 
| ® ( Threcoverthrowsof antichrist, 
= Millennial — imprison t | a. 
= p ment 0: a 
® | 6. Dissolution and judgment. : Seas ; i 
8 vi 12-17.™C Post-millennial destraction of f » 
B : Satan, aa) 
Dissolution and judgment. og 
Sealing of saints in glory. viii == |New Heavens, New Jerusalem. 
XX ex 


These two columns verify each other, demonstrating that our interpretation 
must be generically correct. Sce further in note ou xii, 1. 


* It will be noted that in both columns here is the changin int. Thus f powers 
of evil are triumphant. Now commence the redemption and Feet) butiqn, re! Ee 
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of half an hour. 2 ¢And I saw 
the seven angels which stood be- 
fore God; and to them were given 


¢ Matthew 18.10; Luke 1, 19. 





Silence in heaven—The inangura- 
tion of this new seven-series opens with 
solemn ceremony. <A dread silence, 
incense offering, fire casting, ominous 
soundings. This iinposing prelude is 
based upon the scenes of the daily sac- 
rifice offered at the temple, and famil- 
iar to every Jerusalemite. Morning 
and evening the people assembled at 
the temple, incense was burned on the 
incense altar, and then a lamb was 
sacrificed on the great altar. While 
the incense was burning, and its fra- 
grant smoke ascending, there was 
profound silence, the people breath- 
ing their voiceless prayer without. 
Notes on Luke i, 8-10. Next, when 
the sacrifice was being offered, the 
trumpets were sounded, attended 
with Davidie instruments and with 
voices. See 2 Chron. xxix, 25-28. 

Accordingly, it was during the si- 
lence in this theophanic or symbol 
heaven (noteiv, 11) that the incense of 
verses 3 and 4 is burning, and the trum- 
peters of verse 2 appear at their stand, 
and the trumpets are placed in their 
hands. The silence is broken by the 
detonations of verse 5, followed by the 
trumpets, 6, 7. This plainly preludial 
character of 1-6, will, perhaps, clearly 
show that the passage belongs to the 
(so to speak) machinery of the pan- 
orama, aud not to the predictive part 
of the work. To make it, as the ul- 
tra-historical interpreters do, represent 
and predict historical events, mistakes 
the frame for the picture. Half an 
hour—About the length of time of 
the incense brrning. 

2. I saw...seven angels which 
stood—from this phraseology, Stuart 
identifies them with ‘the seven pres- 
ence-angels,” or amshaspends of the 
Persians. He quotes the words of 
Raphael, in the apocryphal Book of 
Tobit: “I am...one of the seven an- 
gels... which go in and out before 
the glory of the Holy One.” And so, 
alse, he quotes the seven “ watchers” 
of the Book of Enoch, who wait and 
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Seven trumpets. 3% And another 
angel came and stood at the altar, 
having a golden censer; and there 





@2 Chron, 29, 25-28. 





watch for the divine commands. Al- 
ford draws the strong inference that the 
existence of these angels is a part of 
the additional revelation derived by 
the Jews from the captivity. Sce our 
note on Matt. i, 20. Hengstenberg 
takes a different view. - He shows that 
there are, indeed, ranks and gradations 
of angels: “For God’s creations are 
no democratic chaos.” He quotes the 
seraphim of Isaiah vi; the “angel- 
princes” of Dan. x, 13; the “thrones, 
dominions, principalities, powers,” of 
St. Paul; also 1 Pet. iii, 22, and Jude 
verse 8, in proof of these ranks. Yet 
this particular seven he belicyes to 
be only occasional, arising from the 
sevenfold arrangements of the book, 
and this seven would indeed have 
been ten, had there been ten trumpets, 
Agreeing with Hengstenberg in this 
occasional character of the seven, and 
in the existence of angel ranks, we 
doubt whether this standing implies any 
permanent rank of this seven. The 
seven had been standing before John 
saw them; and they had stood he- 
fore the throne for a definite pur- 
pose; namely, the receiving and blow- 
ing the trumpets. They stood be- 
fore the theophanic throne just as the 
another angel, verse 3, stood before 
the altar, both to perform a given task. 
The Greek for stood is in the perfect 
tense, wha have stood, or have been stand- 
ing. Just so in ver. 5, took is perfect 
—has taken. The seer’s eye watches 
and tells what has been done, as soon 
as it ig done. So, “I saw the seven 
angels who have been for some time 
standing ” to receive the trumpets. 

3. Another angel—Whio serves as 
priest to burn the incense. Compare 
our notes of Luke i, 8-11. We sup- 
pose the theophanic throne, with its 
court assemblage, to occupy the holy 
of holies. As the crowds of the last 
chapter have disappeared, the golden 
altar of incense is seen in its place 
in the front apartment. Censer... 


incense—Sce note on Hebrews ix, 4 
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was given unto him much incense, 
that he should ‘offer 7é with ¢the 
prayers of all saints upon ‘the 
golden altar which was before the 
throne, 4 And &the smoke of 
the incense, which came with the 
prayers of the saints, ascended up 
before God out of the angel’s hand. 
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5 And the angel took the censer, 
and filled it with fire of the altar, 
and cast-it ?into the earth: and 
bthere were voices, and thunder- 
ings, and lightnings, ‘and an earth- 
quake. 6 And the seven angels 
which had the seven trumpets pre- 
pared themselves to sound. 








1 Or, add itto the prayers.—e Chap. 5.8.— 
FExod, 30.1; chap. 6. 9.—g Psa. 141. 2; Luke 1.10. 


20r, wpon.—Ah Chap. 16. 18, —é 2 Sam, 22 €; 
1 Kings 19. 11; Acts 4, 31. 





Should offer it with the prayers 
—Literal Greek, should give it to the 
prayers. The prayers are ascend- 
ing, and the angel-priest gives the in- 
cense as accessory to the prayers, 
to imbue them with its acceptable 
fragrance and buoy them up to an ap- 
proving God. All the saints—Not 
of the martyrs alone. The martyrs 
ealled once for retribution (vi, 9) on 
their persecutors; but the great body 
of saints always, with the martyrs 
often, call for grace and mercy, both 
on themselves and on the world. Al- 
tar. ..before...throne—And, there- 
fore, the incense and prayers coming 
direct to God. 

4, Came—Greek, “And the smoke of 
the incense went up to the prayers of the 
suints, out of the hand of the angel.” 
The incense went up to the ascending 
prayers to perfume and reinforce them. 
Before God—The ascending incense 
was in the theophanic presence. 

5. The censer has now been emp- 
tied of its incense. The angel then 
fills it with altar-fire, and flings the 
fire upon the earth, and terrible de- 
tonations arise. A most striking 
symbol. But we do not agree with 
Hengstenberg and Alford, that these 
vengeful voices and the judgments 
that follow are consequences of the 
prayers of all the saints. No. Save 
the martyrs’ ery for justice, the as- 
cending prayer of the universal 
Church is for the world’s conversion, 
reformation, salvation. But on the 
contrary there is the terrible fire— 
the reverse of the incense—the ordi- 
nary Scripture symbol of divine wrath. 
And this emblem of wrath, fire, will, 
as will soon appear, be found in three 
if not in all four of the judgments of 
the four creational trumpets. In each 


appears, as it were,a coal from the 
angel’scenser. Yet this fire is more 
deeply the symbol of divine purity, 
indicating on the one side its purifying 
power in the believer, and on the other 
side its condemnatory and consnming 
power upon the profane. The earth, 
in its now fallen state, is, as it were, 
impregnated with sin, and when the 
fire of divine purity is cast upon 
it, then, as when two opposite chem- 
ical elements come together, a terri- 
bie explosion results: The incense 
of saintly prayer goes up to heaven; 
the fire of divine wrath is cast down 
upon the earth. Voices... earth- 
quake—The creational jour in some- 
thing of climax. These are but moni- 
tions of judgments soon to be realized. 

6. Prepared...to sound—From 
the nature of trumpets and from the 
frequent mention of blood in the 
judgments of the first four, Hengsten- 
berg concludes that the whole six are 
a ‘'war” series, entirely “war.” But 
the trumpets of 2 Chron. xxix, 25-28, 
were not war trumpets, but ceremoni- 
al and proclamation trumpets. The 
sevenfold trumpets overthrowing 
Jericho, typical of the overthrow of 
the antichristic capital, Babylon, was a 
bloodless overthrow. And blood 
within the bodily frame is ‘the life,” 
but without it, it is the symbol of 
death, death by any method. 


IV. Tue Seven Trumpets, 7-xx, 10. 

Of the trumpets, the first four are 
mundane, or earthly; each of the 
four blasts draws down a judgment 
upon some creational -point, as earth, 
sea, fountains and rivers; firmamental 
luminaries. It is the sins of men 
that draw down these bolts of wrath, 
rendering every point of creation hos 
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.@ The first angel sounded, * and 
there followed hail and fire min- 
gled with blood, and they were 
cast! upon the earcu: and the third 
part ™of trees was burnt up, and 
all green grass was burnt up. 

S$ An the second angel sound- 
ed, "and as 15 were a great mount- 
ain burning with fire was cast into 
the sea; °and the third part of the 
sea Pbecame blood; % “And the 
third part of the creatures which 
chap. 9. 4. —wn Jer, 51.25; Amos 7. 4,—0 Chap. 
16. 3.—p Ezek, 14. 19, 
tile to our peace. “Cursed is the 
ground for thy sake,” (Gen. iii, 17,) 
is the key-note. This sad status of 
humanity has existod through all past 
ages; but it is bere represented to 
form a base from, which the history of 
the renovation commences. 

The first four—the earthly trum- 
pets—are each brief as well as terrible ; 
the spiritual, the fifth and sixth, ex- 
pand into wider dimensions and 
rise to more spiritual interests; while 
the seventh trumpet rolls forth its 
series of events, through all the future 
scenes of retribution and redemption 
to the judgment. 











Four Creational Trumpets, 7-12. 


THE First TRuMPET—The scorched 
earth, 7. 
7. Hail. ..fire. . . blood — Based 
“upon the hail plague, Exod. xix, 
18-34, with fearful variations. That 
was “hail, and fire mingled with 
hail,” ‘“‘and the fire ran along the 
ground,” But in that, the “hail” was 
the main destroyer, in this, the fire. 
Here the fall of “hail” indicates de- 
scent from God; the fire is the token 
of wrath, the blood of death. The 
third part in each of the four mun- 
dane plagues, being the trinitarian 
number, indicates the divine limitation 
of the evil; and the proportion of one 
third indicates that mercy spares 
more than wrath destroys, even in 
this sin-filled world. 
Szconp Trumpet — The curse-struck 
sea, 8, 9 
8, 9. As it were— Not really a 
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were in the sea, and had life, died ; 
and the third part of the ships 
were destroyed. 

46 And the third angel sound- 
ed, "and there fell a great star 
from heaven, burning as it were a 
lamp, and it fell upon the third 
part of the rivers, and upon the 
fountains of waters; &2 tAnd 
the name of the star is called 
Wormwood: “and the third part 
of the waters became wormwood; 





gChap. 16. 3.—— Isa, 14. 12; chap. 9. 1.— 
8 Chap. 16, 4, —? Ruth 1, 20.—w Exod. 18, 23; 
Jer, 9, 15; 23. 15. 
mountain, but a burning bolt, moun- 
tain-shaped and mountain-sized. Fire 
again indicates that it is a bolt of 
wrath; its size is necessary to its do- 
ing such damage to so vast a domain 
as the sea. The third part symbol- 
izes a divine proportioning, leaving a 
major part in beneficence. To the 
fisherman, the seaman, the merchant- 
man, the beneficence of the sea is thus 
much despoiled; while the images of 
blood and the third of lost ships, 
may suggest ideas of naval slaughter. 

THIRD TRUMPET —The wormwood 

waters, 10,11. 

10. Fell a great star—As the star 
fall of ix, 1, is based on the first fall 
of Satan, so this fall may be based on 
the apostasy of Adam and his race. 
Burning...lamp, or rather ‘torch, is 
emblem, as in previous trumpets, of 
divine wrath. Rivers. ..fountains 
—tThe sources of draughts to quench 
thirst. 

11. Name. ..wormwood—Worm- 
wood, (often associated with  gail,) 
seems to have been either the trouble 
produced by an apostate, or an em- 
blematic penalty for apostasy. So, in 
Deut. xxix, 18, the apostate from Je- 
hovah is a “root that beareth gall and 
wormwood,” producing on Israel the 
guilt and punishment of apostasy. In 
Jer. xxiii, 15, God threatens against 
apostate prophets, ‘I will feed them 
with wormwood, and make them 
drink the water of gall.” And as Jer- 
emiah, personating the apostasy and 
downfall of Israel, says, Lam, iii, 15, 
“Tie hath filled me with bitterness, he 
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and many men died of the wa- 
ters, because they were made 
bitter. 

12 * And the fourth angel sound- 
ed, and tle third part of the sun 
was sinitten, and the third part of 
the moon, and the third part of the 








v Isaiah 13.10; Amos 8. 9, 








heth made me drunken with worm- 
wood.” This explains that “root of 
bitterness,” of Heb. xii, 15, where the 
“root” is the apostate, and the ‘ bit- 
terness” the result of his apostasy. 
Says Wordsworth, ‘‘ Wormwood is very 
bitter, and in certain cases produces 
convulsions, delirium, epilepsy, and 
death,” a fit emblem of the ruin of mind 
and body produced by the primal apos- 
tasy and by sin. The symbolism of our 
seer in this passage represents vividly 
how, by this means, those springs and 
streams which should, in the ideal, be 
the sources of delight, nourishment, 
health, and buoyant vitality, become a 
bitterness, a miasm, a death. 


FourTH TRUMPrT—The smitten lumi- 
naries, 12. 

12. Smitten—The wrath expressed 
by fire and burning in previous trum- 
pets is expressed by a smite in this. 
This, may avise from the fact that 
to darken luminaries by a fire is 
4 contradictory conception. Third 
part of the sun—lIt is the third part 
of the sun and of each star that is 
darkened, not the one third of the 
number of luminaries, nor the whole 
number one third of the time. As- 
suming a natural, healthful standard 
of the amount of light, the perpetual 
diminution of one third would produce 
a ghastly twilight, a chill,and adepres- 
sion of spirits and health provocative 
of disease and death. Vuivid picture 
of the sad effects of our loss of divine 
favour by apostasy and persistent sin, 
Day...third part of it—Not a third 
part of the time but of the degree of 
light. Night likewise—This smite 
of the moon and stars darkens the 
dimness of night, as that of the sun 
the brightuess of day. 

13. Annunciation of the three woe 
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stars; so as the third part of them 
was darkened, and the day shone 
not for a third part of it, and the 
night likewise. &8 And I beheld, 
w and heard an angel flying through 
the midst of heaven, saying with 
a loud voice, * Woe, woe, woe, to 


w Chap, 14. 6; 19. 17a Chap, 9, 12; 11. 14. 











trumpets—The four creationa!l are suc- 
ceeded by the three spiritual trumpcts. 
An angel—The reading now adopted 
by all scholars is an eagle. Alford re- 
jects Ewald’s idea that the eagle is a 
bird of ill-omen, as also Hengstenberg’s 
idea that it is the contrast to the dove, 
(John i, 32;) and holds it to be “ the 
sympol of judgment rushing to its 
prey, as in Deut. xxviii, 49; Hosea 
viii, 1; Hab.i,8. We see not why all 
these Scripture uses do not blend to- 
gether to characterize the eagle as a 
symbol. He is here certainly a bird 
of evil omen, the reverse of the dove, 
and an announcer of judgment; yet all 
this does not impute to the present an- 
nouncer an evil or demoniac character, 
for a good messenger, a prophet, may 
bethe divineannouncerof woe. Hence 
we venture to suggest that an eagle 
messenger is not here a strange thing, 


‘as the fourth living being (iv, 7) was 


like a flying eagle, the very plrase 
here used; and as this living being rep- 
resents not, like an angel, the celes- 
tial, but the earthly, so he announces 
that even the three spiritual trumpets 
are to bring woes to the inhabitants of 
the earth. Midst of heaven-—A 
single Greek compound for which the 
Knglish compound mid-heaven is an 
exact equivalent. To an English read- 
er the natural idea suggested by the 
word would be mid-air, the space con- 
ceptually half way between sky aud 
earth. But Wetstein shows by copi- 
ous examples that it means in classic 
Greek the middle or highest point of 
the sun’s course in the sky, the zenith. 
But the same word in xix, 17, clearly: 
means the heavens where all the birds 
fly. The angel in that passage stands 
in the zenith, and the birds fly in the 
mid-air below. And in xiv, 6, it is 
the region where an angel flies so low 
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the inhabiters of the earth by rea- 
son of the other voices of the trum- 
pet of the three angels, which are 
yet to sound! 


CHAPTER IX. 
ND the fifth angel sounded, 


a Luke 10, 18; chap. 8. 10.—d Luke 8.31; 
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*and I saw a star fall from heav- 
en unto the earth: and to him 
was given the key of *the bot- 
tomless pit. 2 And he opened 
the bottomless pit; cand there 
arose a smoke out of the pit, as 
the smoke of a great furnace; and 








chap. 17, 8; 20.1; verses 2, 11.——e Joel 2, 2,10. 








as to be supposed to be heard from the 
earth. It isin these three places alone 
of the Greek Testament that the word 
occurs, and we hold it to be unques- 
tionable that St. John uses it ina sense 
ot his own, and not the classic, mean- 
ing the mid-space between earth and 
the apparent sky. Inhabiters of the 
earth—An adverse descriptive phrase. 
The earthy announcer utters a menace 
avainst earthy men. The woes are for 
the evil and profane, “who have not 
the seal of God,” ix, 4. The third 
woe trumpet will be terrible to such, 
but ultimately glorious for the sealed. 
The three woes are, 1. The infernal locust 
demons of ix, 1-11; 2. The war-horse 
demons of ix, 12-21; and 3. The anti- 
christie dragon of xii, 1-12; entailing 
as consequences the war between 
Christ and antichrist, resulting in the 
eternal triumph of the former. 
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The three Spiritual (or Woe) Trum- 
pets, ix-xxii, 6. 

THE FIFTH (first Woe) TRUMPET—Abys- 
mal locust-demons — emblems of 
infernal influences on earth, 1-11. 

Rising from the curse-scarred sur- 
face of the earth into the sphere of 
spiritual woes, we now behold a 
vivid picture of diabolical influences 
issuing from hades, headed by Abad- 
don, and filling the moral atmosphere 
of our earth. They are presented as 
hellish locust swarms, in which the 
qualities of that insect being made 
the basis, all demoniac traits are add- 
ed. This picture informed the early 
believers that the doninating influ- 
ences of hell on earth were still to 
continue for awhile, even during the 
Messianic dispensation, making life a 
pessimism and death a desire to the 
profane world. These inferual locusts 








errors and vices issuing from hell and 
Satan, and filiing men’s lives with misery. 

Hengstenberg interprets the whole 
as a picture of human war, and justi- 
fies his interpretation by several Old 
Testament passages in which locusts 
are symbolical of armies, as Jer. xlvi, 23, 
and li, 27. Yet as these locusts come 
from the pit and are led by Apollyen, 
we may believe the image to be ele- 
vated from the idea of war between 
man and man to a moral war of the 
infernal upon the terrestrial. This is 
sustained by the prohibition to kill, 
ver. 6, and the still stronger fact that 
death is sought in vain, ver. 6. It is 
a strange symbol of physical war 
which prohibits killing! 

1. Star fall from heaven—Rather 
star fallen from heaven. Note iv, 11. 
The seer did not see the fall, for that 
hadtaken place agesago. Jesus in spir- 
it saw Satan falling as lightuing from 
heaven. Luke x, 18. He beholds the 
fallen star on the earth, as king of the 
infernal locusts, and his name is Abad- 
don. Ver. 11. Was given—Original- 
ly by the Supreme. Key—As keeper 
and sovereign. Bottomless pit—In 
the Greek the dGvaaoc, or abyss, cty- 
mologically signifying, a depth without 
@ bottom. Note xiii, 1. But the Greek 
phrase here is very peculiar—¢peatog 
tho aBbcoou, the well of the abyss. The 
abyss is the under world, consisting 
largely of waters, yet the abode of evil 
spirits and wickedsouls. Ivis entered 
from the earth through a narrow de- 
scending passage or well; and this 
well has a key to it held by Abaddon, 
the fallen star. 

2. A smoke—As from the crater of 
a voleano, indicating that there is a 
hellish fire in the under world as well 
as water. ‘This smoke images the i- 
fernal darkening power of error, in which 





ure an imagé of the infernal swarm of | sin Lecumes predominant over our world 
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the sun and the air were darkened 
by reason of the smoke of the pit. 
& And there came out of the smoke 
4locusts upon the earth: and unto 
them was given power, as the 
scorpions of the earth have power. 
4 And it was commanded them 
‘that they should not hurt &the 
grass of the earth, neither any 
green thing, neither any tree; but 





d Exod. 10. 4; Judges 7. 12.——e Verse 10.— 
Chap. 6. 6; 7.3.—g Chap. 8, 7.-—/ Chap. 7.3; 


Sun...air...darkened—The moral 
atmosphere is in a demoniac twilight. 

3. Came out—lmerging from the 
smoky volume are flying locustine 
forms, the demoniac embodiments of 
hell-born error and seduction, authors 
of human misery. Was given—By di- 
’ vine destiny. Scorpions of the earth 
—Notin distinction from “‘scorpions of 
the sea,” as Stuart and others; but these 
supernatural or infernal locusts had 
a power symbolized by that of a nat- 
ural earthly scorpion. They could 
poison and inflame the interior of hu- 
manity, the inner man, without killing 
immediately. So fiery flying serpents 
and scorpions are associated in Deut. 
vili, 15; Num. xxi, 6. A similar as- 
sociation of serpents and scorpions, as 
symbols of the infernal to be trodden 
on by the holy, is Luke x, 19. 

4, Commanded—Divine limitation 
over the powers of evil. Not hurt 
the grass—And so unlike the natural 
locusts. Their hurt was for men— 
profane men—without the seal of jus- 
tifying grace. The blessed Spirit given 
through the atonement is the great pre- 
server from sin and dcliverer from hell. 

5. Not kill—As the war-demons 
(ver.18) would. These inflict agonies ; 
agonies from which, indeed, natural 
death may naturally, in time, result: 
but it is not the work of these er- 
ror-demons, as of the war-demons, to 
slaughter and slay. Tormented — 
For misery is the outtlow of error 
and sin, Five months— A divine 
limitation again, based on the na- 
ture of the locust, whose ravages 
last usually about five months; that 
is, from May to September. And so 
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only those men which had not 
+ the seal of God in their foreheads, 
& And to them it was given that 
they should not kill them, ‘but 
that they should be tormented five 
months: and their torment was ag 
the torment of a scorpion, whenu 
he striketh a man. 6 And in 
those days * shall men seek death, 
and shall not find it; and shall 





see Exod. 12. 23; Ezek. 9, 4.—7 Chap.11.7; ver.10. 
—Ak Job3. 21; Isa-2.19; Jer. 8.3; chap. 6. 16, 


temptation, error, and sin have not 
limitless control over all the life of 
humanity. Gospel truths take their 
turn of influence and offer. Kyen the 
smoke of the bottomless pit produces 
but twilight here, not total darkness. 
Torment of a scorpion—The wountis 
of a scorpion are not usually fatal un- 
less they are neglected; but the poi- 
son is so acrid that it occasions great 
agony. Like to this are the images of 
the hornet, the bee, and the wasp. 
See the Old Testament, for example 
Deat. vii, 20; Exod. xxiii, 28; Josh. 
xxiv, 12; Deut. i,44. Torments—A 
frequent word in the Greek in the 
Apocalypse. Its noun-form, facaroc, 
signifies the Lydian touchstone, by 
which the purity of metals was claimed 
to be tested. Thence the verb signi- 
fied any examination of a thing by 
criticism, or of a person by torture. 
Thence it signifies any torment or suf 
fering. In the New Testament it 
never signifies infliction on an inani- 
mate object but once, Matt. xiv, 24, 
where it speaks of a ship as “tossed 
by the waves.” Our seer applies the 
term here to the sting of the locusts; 
to the torment of the people by the 
two witnesses, xi, 10; to the pains of 
child-birth, xii, 2; and to the fiery 
torment of the wicked, xiv, 10; xx, 10. 
6. In those days—The days of the 
five locustine months; the periods of 
& man’s subjection to infernal error. 
Seek death—A most intense trait of 
misery under sin. Life is a pessimism, 
and death is subjectively looked for ag 
adeliverer. Not find it—Not but that 
death will find them: for men will 
die. But they will subjectively prefer 
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desire to die, and death shall flee 
fromthem. % And!the shapes of 
the locusts were like unto horses 
prepared unto battle; ™and on 
their heads were as it were crowns 
like gold, "and their faces were as 
the faces of men. 8 And they 
had hair as the hair of women, 
and °their teeth were as the teeth 








ZJoal 2. 4.—m Nahum 3. 17.—v7 Daniel 7. 8. 
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of lions. 9 And they had breast- 
plates, as it were breastplates of 
iron; and the sound of their wings 
was Pas the sound of chariots of 
many horses running to battle. 
10 And they had tails like unto 
scorpions, and there were stings 
in their tails: ¢and their power 
was to hurt men five months 





0 Joel 1. 6.—~p Joel 2. 5-7.—y Verse 5. 





the sudden death of slaughter (ver. 19) 
to their long, scorpion-like agonies. 
Note on vi, 16. Flee from them—A 
slight personification. Their imagi- 
nary deliverer takes to flight. Indeed, 
should he make the serious offer, he 
might not be so welcome, after all. 

7. Shapes—A minute description of 
the locust-edemons. In nearly every 
point there is some basis in the natu- 
ral locust; but some additional trait 
both shows them supernatural and sug- 
gests the symbolic signification. In- 
fernal, soul-corrupting errors and lies 
are belligerent like horses prepared 
for battle; are dominant as with 
crowns; have very intelligent and 
plausible-looking faces; are winning, 
like women, but biting as with teeth 
of lions ; they.are self-fortified, as with 
breastplates; their sounding wings 
indicate their infinite number and their 
readiness for moral but not slaughter- 
ing battle; their stings indicate what 
miscries they enéadl upon tue unsealed 
and profane. Sin is often beautiful 
to sight, but has ever a sting in its 
tail. Like unto...as...as—The 
repeated as in this whole descrip- 
tion must be specially noted. It in- 
dicates in each case resemblance, not 
a reality, These locusts were only as 
horses, not real. horsemen, such as 
meet us in verse 16. It is a moral, or 
yather immoral, army that is here sym- 
bolized. Naturalists have remarked the 
resemblance of the locust to a horse. 
Hence he is called in German a hew 
pferd, a grass-horse. So Joel, (ii, 4,) de- 
scribing locusts, says, “ Their appear- 
ance is as the appearance of horses.” 
Crowns like gold—“ Probably means 
ihe horns (antlers, feelers) of the lo- 
cust tipped with yellow, that is, witha 


golden colour, and these are in all prob- 
ability here called crowns to show that 
they are the emblems of victorious and 
irresistible march.” Flaces...as....of 
men—However devilish or brutal in 
nature, error must wear an intelligent, 
rational, and humanized look. <A dis- 
tant resemblance in the locust to a 
human face is the natural base that 
suggests the symbol, ‘ 

8. Hair of women—“ If a woman 
have long hair it is a glory to her.” 
1 Cor. xi, 15. “ De Wette quotes from 
Niebuhr an Arabic proverb, in which 
the antlers of locusts are compared to 
the hair of girls."—Aljord. The hairs 
of the natural locust are naturally in- 
creased and beautified to form the 
symbol of feminine attractiveness. 
Error is r ason-like, like man, and se- 
ductive, like woman. 

9. Breastplates — ‘‘ Referred here 
to the hard and firm cuticle on the 
fore part of the locust, which serves 
as a shield while it moves among the 
thorny and furzy vegetation.”—Stuart. 
Such is the natural basis which sym- 
bolizes how damning lie is ever ready 
to defend itself in the moral battle 
with truth and righteousness. Sound 
of their wings—It is from their 
wings that issues the stridulous noise 
of the locust tribe. And so the wings 
of swarming lies from the pit fill tha 
air with their monotonous noise and 
confusion. Human life is distracted 
with their eternal racket. 

10. Tails—The secret of their power 
of harming without killing. The con- 
sequences left behind by error are 
the stings in their tails. Their 
faces are fair and seductive; their 
tails are pointed with poison and 


pangs. 


Il «And they had a king over 
them, which is *the angel of the 
bottomless pit, whose name in the 
Hebrew tongue ¢s Abaddon, but 
in the Greek tongue hath Ais name 
*Apollyon. 

H2 ‘One woe is past; and, be- 
hold, there come two woes more 
hereafter, 23 And the sixth angel 
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sounded, and I heard a voice from 
the four horns of the golden altar 
which is before God, 44 Saying 
to the sixth angel which had the 
trumpet, Loose the four angels 
which are bound "in the great 
river Euphrates. £5 And the four 
angels were loosed, which were 
prepared ?for an hour, and a day, 





r Eph, 2. 2.—<8 Ver. 1.—1 Or, «i destroyer. 




















11. Aking over them—Unlike the 
natural locusts, who area noisy and pes- 
tilent democracy. Abaddon—He is 
King Destruction. For so the Hebrew 
word signifies. In Job xxvi, 6, and 
Prov. xv, 11, it seems to designate the 
place of the destruction of the wicked. 
So that here the word for sheol, or 
the abyss, or bottomless pit, is 
framed into a name for its angel. In 
xx, 14, death and hades are framed 
into personalities. Abaddon is trans- 
lated by our seer into Greek, as Apol- 
lyon, Destroyer. As angel of the 
bottomless pit, bearing its title as 
his name, and heading the demons of 
sin swarming through the world, he 
ean hardly be less than Satan himself. 
Abaddon and his locusts are a plain 
image of the devil and his angels, 
Matthew xxv, 41. This description is 
a reduction to picture of St. Paul’s 
“prince of the power of the air, the 
spirit that now worketh in the hearts 
of the children of disobedience.” 


SIxtH (the second Woe) TRUMPET—The 
war-demons of Christendom, 
12-21. 

13. A voice — Greek, one voice; 
perhaps emphatic one. The striking 
thought then would be, that the one 
vosee cume from the four horns. 








t Chap. 8. 13.—w Chap. 16. 12.—2 Or, «ft. 


There was a unanimity in the four, 
From—Literal Greek, out from. The 
altar was impregnate with the spirit of 
divine retribution, and called through 
allits horns for its speedy execution. 
Altar—Notes on vi, 3, and viii, 5. 

14. The great river Buphrates— 
Literal Greek, in the river, the great 
Euphrates. Alford notes that this 
tiver-symbol has been the puzzle of 
commentators. It certainly will be 
insoluble to any one who looks to the 
literal Euphrates, or to any Last- 
ern locality, for the meaning. It was 
upon that great real river, illustri- 
ous in profane and sacred history, 
that Babylon was founded. But in 
our Apocalypse, Babylon is symbol- 
ically antichrist’s capital. And we 
are expressly told that the waters up- 
on which Babylon “‘sitteth” “are,” 
(verse 15,) “peoples and nations.” 
That is, they are the human support- 
ers of antichrist universally, without 
regard to locality. And thus while 
the locustine influences come upon the 
earth from the bottomless pit and 
from Abaddon, the tumults and blood. 
sheds of war spring up from the 
masses of men; from the lust of the 
flesh and the wild ambitions of the 
depraved heart. The four angels 
are the war-spirits in and among those 
‘peoples and nations.” They are four, 
the cosmical number, implying that 
no particular war is meant, but the 
sum total of wars during the Christian 
ages. These are bound by divine re- 
straint until the hour determined by 
divine justice. Then the word goes 
forth, Loose! and the four war-ans 
gels spring in all directions on their 
mission of vengeance. 

15. For an hour — Our version 
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and a month, anil a year, for to 
slay the third partof men. 16 And 
‘the number of the army “of the 
horsemen was two hundred thou- 
sand thousand: *and I heard the 
number of them. £% And thus I 
saw the horses in the vision, and 
them that sat on them, having 
breastplates of fire, and of jacinth, 
and brimstone: Yand the heads of 





v Psa. 68. 17; Dan. 7. 10.—vw Ezek. 38. 4.— 
m@ Chap. 7. 4. 


gives the indefinite article instead of 
the definite the, and thus misleads some 
interpreters into a very devious course. 
They have taken these notes of time 
as telling how long the war was to last, 
and then, having calculated, symboli- 
eally, the length of the period, have 
endeavoured to find a war of the ex- 
uct length in actual history. But these 
time-words indicate not the length of 
uny one war, but the precise instant 
when, by divine permission, they com- 
mence. At the right hour, in its due 
place in month and year, the minister 
of vengeance springs forth. For to 
slay—tThe error-demous only turment ; 
the war-demons slay. Third part of 
men—The divine number three indi- 
cates, like the five months of verse 5, 
(where see note,) a divinely-fixed lim- 
itation. It of course implies no literal 
fulfilment as to number. 

16. Horsemen-—aAlford correctly 
says, that the four angels are appa- 
rently “resolyed into the hosts of 
cavalry.’ The cavalry alone, of this 
great army, is stupcudous, letting 
alone the infantry. The number 
araounts to two hundred millions. It 
is the decimal of totality raised to the 
seventh power, and reduplicated, to 
indicate how vast the totality of the 
wars of the Christian ages would be! 
Heard the number—For no human 
eye could see it. 

17. I saw—The forms of the 
horses; he could only hear the num- 
ber. Fire—Rather, fire-coloured, a 
fiery red. Jacinth—A dull, smoky 
red. Brimstone—An adjective, sul- 
phureous. The three colours of the 
breastplates correspond to the three 


the horses were as the leads of 
lions; and out of their mouths is- 
sued fire and smoke and brimstone. 
18 By these three was the third 
part of men killed, by the fire, 
and by the smoke, and by the 
brimstone, which issued out of 
their mouths. 19 For their power 
is in their mouth, and in their tai!s: 
for their tails were like unto ser- 


y1 Chronicles 12, 8; Isaiah 5, 28, 29,— Isa- 
jah 9. 15, 


elements issuing from the horses’ 
mouths. Out of their mouths — 
Had real cavalries been described, 
swords and arrows would have been 
in their hands. But these are not 
war-men, but war-demons — symbols 
of the furies of war. The fire is the 
blaze of warlike wrath; the smoke 
(see note on verse 2) betokens moral 
darkness; the brimstone, destruc- 
tion, 

19. Tails—Another demoniac trait. 
See note on verse 10. Had heads— 
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Alford, with justice, reprehends E]- 
liot’s absurdly making these tails 
figure the “ horse-tails ” on the stand- 
ards of the Turkish pachas. Indeed, 
a large share of the interpretations 
of the historical commentators may 
fairly be styled exegesis run wild. 
More taking, perhaps true, is the idea 
that the fire, smoke, and brimstone, 
here, are a foreshadowing of the 
effects of gunpowder. But they are 
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pents, and had heads, and with 
them they do hurt. 20 And the 
rest of the men which were not 
killed by these plagues *yet re- 
pented not of the works of their 
hands, that they should not wor- 
ship devils, ‘and idols of gold, 
and silver, and brass, and stone, 





@ Deut. 31. 29. —D Lev. 17.7; Deut. 32.17; Psa. 
106. 87; 1 Cor. 10. 20. 





really intended as infernal imageries 
correspondent to those in verses 1, 2. 
The mouths of the horses breathed 
the direct destruetions of war; the 
tails figured the resulting effects en- 
tailed by it. The tails of the horses 
became as serpents with biting heads 
at the end. A fit intimation of the 
devastation, poverty, demoralization, 
and barbarization, left behind by 
wars. 

20. The rest—The two thirds of 
the profane world, not the sealed of 
God, (note verse 4,) remained obdurate. 
War punishes and reduces the number 
of the wicked and brings them to sub- 
jection; but it rather demoralizes 
than. reforms the incorrigible. Re- 
pented not—Of their false religions in 
this verse; of their wicked practices 
in the next verse. The pagan adhered 
to his idols, the criminal to his crimes. 
Two classes of pagan thinkers are 
distinguished; those who worshipped 
the mere image, and those who wor- 
shipped the supposed deity it repre- 
sented. Devils—Demons, which in 
the Greek includes both good and bad 
spirits. 

21. Four classes of crime are named 
as specimens. They are crimes, not 
of pagan alone, but of virtual pagans, 
uven in Christian lands. 
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and of wood; which neither can 
see, nor hear, nor walk: 2H Nei- 
ther repented they of their mur- 
ders, ¢nor of their sorceries, nor 
of their fornication, nor of their 
thefts. / 
CHAPTER X. 

ND I saw another mighty an- 





¢ Psalm 115. 4; 135. 15; Daniel 5. 23,—d Chap- 
ter 22. 15. 


PART f2HIRD: 
THE ANGELOPHANIC APOCALYPSE. 
x, 1—xxil, 7. 
CHAPTER X, 
1, THE ANGELOPHANY.—Descent of the 
World-Angel, 1, 2. 

1. And—Of the three “woe trum- 
pets,” the first two are given in the last 
chapter. and the third (being the sev- 
enth of theseven trumpets) now remains 
to be given. But as this is the great 
historic trumpet, it must be preceded by 
a grand prelude—a presentation of a 
World-Angel on the scenes, announcing 
the wonderful contents of the trumpet, 
(chap. x,) and-a miniature set of sym- 
bols, shadowing in summary its events, 
Then (xi, 14-19) the 
trumpet sounds, and premonitions are 
given by heavenly voices of the glo- 
rious results to take place under that 
sounding. The seventh trumpet begins 
with the first overthrow of antichrist 
by Christ, xii, 1, and continues through 
a series of such overthrows until the 
final judgment at xx, 11. The entire 
contents of the seventh trumpet are, 
comprchensively, the world-wide con- 
test between Christ and antichrist, in 
which the latter is successively over- 
thrown. The symbols under which 
the oposing sides in the war are pre- 
sented may be seen in the following 


CONTRASTS OF THE WAR. 


CHRISTIC. 


ANTICHRISTIC. 


1. The man child, Christ, xii, 5. versus The dragon, Satan, xii, 3. 

2. The Lamb, v, 6. vs. The beast, xili, 1. 

3. The twenty-four elders, iv, 4. vs. The two-horned Lamb. 

4. Jerusalem, the Chureh, the capi- Ls § Babylon, Rome, the antichurch, the 
tal of Christ, xx, 4. hes (  antichristic capital, xviii, 2. 

5. Bride, the Lamb's wife, xxi, 9, vs. Antichrist’s harlot, xv, L. . 

6. Souls of saints enthroned, xx, 4. vs. Souls of saints beneath altar, vi, 4, 

%. New Jerusalem, xxi, 1. vs. Lake of fire, xx,15. 


AAD OD: 


gel come down from heaven, clothed 
with a cloud: #and a rainbow was 
upon his head, and his face 2as 
as it were the sun, and ‘his feet as 
pillars of fire: 2 And he had in 
his hand a little book open: “and 


a Wzek, 1. 28.— Matt. 17. 2; chap. 1. 16. 


Tuese antithetic objects, carefully 
noted, serve to fix, reciprocally, each 
other’s meaning, and verify the truth 
of the exegesis. The hostile presenta- 
tion of antichrist and his group are 
xii, xiii. ‘The three overthrows of anti- 
christ are xiv—xx, 3. 

Another mighty angel—In ad- 
dition to the strong or mighty (for 
the Greek word is the same in both 
passages) angel who heralded tlie sec- 
ond commission, v, 2. Though this an- 
gel suggests Gabriel, as that does Mi- 
chael, yet it might be rather considered 
as a purely symbolical personality, rep- 
resenting the divine providence over 
the world—“God in history ”—over- 
ruling wrong and finally bringing out 
the triumph of right. 

But there seem to be grave reasons 
for supposiug this angel to be, not a 
symbol, but « personal representative, 
of the third: Person in the adorable 
Trinity. In favour of this view we 
submit the following poiits :— 

1. The three apocalypses are then 
dispensed by the three Personilities of 
the Trinity. We have thereby a Chris- 
tophany and a virtual Pnueumatophany, 
dominated by a central Theophany. 
2. The description of the person of the 
angel exults him to the representatively 
divine. The splendour of his appear- 
ance is described in terms far supe- 
rior to those employed of any beings 
but the other two divine Personal- 
ities. He resembles the first in his 
sunlike face and his feet of burning 
brass. His tread upon earth and sea 
indicates his world-wide domain. His 
voice of seven thunders is counter- 
part to the ‘seven lamps” of iv, 5, 
“‘ which are the seven spirits.” 3. His 
oflice is that: of the revealing Spirit. 
It is divine world-wide, world-endur- 
ing prediction. Heis the commissioner 
of our New Testament seer, giving him 
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he set bis right foot upon the sea, 
and his left foot on the earth, 

3 And cried with a loud voiec, 
as when a lion roareth: and when 
he had cried, «seven thunders ut- 
tered their voices. 4 And whea 


ce Chap. 1, 15.—d Matt. 28. 18.——e Chap. 8, a. 








the volume of the future to be amalga- 
mated into his personal being, cousti- 
tuting him the prophet. He pronounces 
the senteuce (verse 11) declaring Jolin’s 
universal commission. Come down 
—Literally, descending out from heav- 
en. The heaven is the upper sky over- 
arching the plane of mystical vision, as 
the earth and sea are below it. See 
note on iv, 11. His face was as the 
sun; his head is wreathed with a 
rainbow; his chest is clad with a 
cloud; and from beneath its skirts 
his legs and fect are seen to descend 
as pillars of fire. Thus the grand- 
est phenomena of nature combine to 
represent his majesty. 

2. A little book—In contradistine- 
tion to the book of v, 2, which was 
the full volwmen or roll, which con- 
tained the entire prophecies of the 
apocalypse. From this little book 
no part of the predictions issue. Itis 
simply a symbol of the seer’s renewed 
conimission, which he swallows to in- 
dicate that the prophecy is within, 
and part of, him, body, soul, and 
spirit. Foot...sea...earth — Hach 
foot stands not upon the “ margin ” of 
sea and earth, but the centre of each. 
Nor are we to narrow the terms, with 
Diisterdieck and others, to the Mcdi- 
terranean and Asia Minor. Marth and 
sea, to the scer, are a vast plain, and 
the form of the angel is so immense 
that his feet claim domain of both. 
He is the World-Angel, proclaiming the 
world’s destinies. Open—Syimboliz- 
ing revelation. 


2. World-Angel announces that 
the seventh trumpet’s sounding 
will finish earthly history, 3-7. 


3. A lion roareth—The most mijes- 
tic sound sent forth from living nature. 
But the voice of the representative 
Angel is at once reverberated * by 
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the seven thunders had uttered 
their voices, I was about to write: 
and I heard a voice from heay- 
en saying unto me, ‘Seal up 
those things -which the seven 
thunders uttered, and write them 
not. & And the angel which I 
saw stand upon the sea and upon 
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the earth #lifted up his hand to 
heaven, 6 And sware by him 
that liveth for ever and ever. ' who 
created. heaven, and the things 
that therein are, and the earth, 
and the things that therein are, 
and the sea, and the things which 
are therein, ‘that there should be 





cA 8. 26; 12. 4, 9.—g Exodus 6. 8; Dan- 
Yel 12. 7. 


h Nehemiah 9. 6; chapter 4, 11- 14.7.— Dan- 
iel 12. 7; chapter 16. 17. 





voice of adiviner tone. Seven thun- 
ders has in the Greek the definite arti- 
ele. They are co-ordinate, therefore, 
with the seven spirits, the seven stars, 
the seven churches, as a divine symbol. 
As these thunders are also a voice 
which uttered unrevealable mysteries, 
they seem to be the voices of none but 
the divine Spirit himself. The psalm- 
ist says, God thundereth marvellously 
with his voice. And is it not the true 
meaning that the lion-like roar of the 
representative Angel is answered by 
the loftier roar of God’s own voice? 
The literal words are: and when he cried, 
uttered the seven thunders their own voices. 
That is, the very own voices of the 
seven thunders were the divine re- 
sponse to the cry. Then as “the seven 
lamps” are the light, and “the seven 
eyes” are the omniscience of the Spirit, 
so ‘the seven thunders” are the ex- 
pression of his omnipotence. Seven 
thunders uttered—On this mystcri- 
ous passage we suggest: 1. The thun- 
ders were the utterances of that Spirit 
which convinces the world of sin and 
judgment. 2. As co-ordinate with 
the seven seals and trumpets, they 
were, being thunders, far more ter- 
rible than either. 3. They must be 
interpreted in close connexion be- 
tween the cry of the angel preceding 
and his oath which follows. They 
must be a response to the-first and be 
responded to by the latter. The cry 
was a wail of woe at man’s doom; the 
thunders might have been a menace of 
wrath at man’s sin, 4. Hence we un- 
derstand the Holy Spirit as uttering 
the demands of absolute justice for sin; 
describing in terms too deep for hu- 
man language the guilt of sin, the aw- 
fulness of the final seritence and doom, 
and the demand which absolute jus- 


tice makes that execution should be 
immediate. To this the angel-oath re- 
sponds that judgmeut, if not immedi- 
ate, if even long delayed, is sure; for 
the angel swears that the seventh 
trumpet shall reach that result. 

4, About to write—A phrase which 
suggests that the apostle was imme- 
diate reporter and recorder of all he 
heard and saw. A voice from heav- 
en—One of the monitory directions 
occurring along the course of the 
apocalyptic movements. The thun- 
ders were God’s prophetic voice; these 
were divine directions for the pano- 
rama. Seal up...write them not— 
As if the blank space were really con- 
tained in the scer’s scroll, and could 
there be sealed even though by him 
unwritten. 

The seer seems about, in his simplic- 
ity, to undertake an impossible task; 
namely, to translate the uttered mean- 
ings of thethunders into human words. 
If the full import of death, judgement, 
and eternity could come upon our souls 
it would be too much for us; we would 
be struck by it to the earth, as Saul 
of Tarsus was overthrown. Only by 
divine mental exaltation could John ~ 
receive the uttered conceptions; and 
when obedience induces him te purpose 
the writing, divine wisdom excuses and 
peremptorily forbids the attempt. 

5, 6. Hand to heaven—The angel 1 
Daniel xii, 7 e¥ ore with both hands u;- 
lifted: in Gen. xiv, 22, Deut. xxxii, 40, 
and Nzek. xx, 5, 6, and here, with but 
one hand upraised. Who created... 
therein—The oath of God’s represent- 
ative World-Angel fittingly ranges over 
the wide creation. Time no longer 
—Our English translators scem to 
have understood the Angel as announe: 
ing the close of sublunary time, And 
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time no longer: % But *in the 
days of the voice of the seventh 
angel, when he shall begin to 
sound, the mystery of God should 
be finished, as he hath declared to 
his servants the prophets. 


k& Chapter 11. 15. 


that would make good sense, for he 
Teally does announce the judgment 
day. But the antithesis which that 
supposes between the terms time and 
eternity, seems not to exist in New 
‘Testament language. The real mean- 
ing is, that no delay or protracted time 
should intervene between the termi- 
uus of the sounding of the seventh 
trumpet and the judgment day. The 
consummation should, without delay, 
take place in the days of its sounding. 

D isterdiecx,indeed, remarks that the 
trumpet is not supposed to be sounding 
during the whole period that its events 
are transpiring. Like the opened seal, 
the trumpet momentarily announces a 
new series of events. ‘That, if true, af- 
fects no interpretation. The days of 
the voice would then be the period the 
announcing voice indicates. Yet it 
maybe said, that as the seal remained 
open through its whole period, so the 
trumpet remained sounding. The trum- 
pets, too, in the ancient temple service 
were not mere announcers, but a con- 
tinuous music; and the trumpets at 
Jericho continued their regular blow- 
ing until the city “fell down flat.” So 
in the days of the voice of the sev- 
enth angel shall the mystery be 
complete; and forthwith, the judg- 
ment day shall reveal it. 

1. When he shall begin to sound 
—Rather, whenever he is about to sound ; 
whensoever that sounding shall take 
place, and how long soever it may con- 
tinue. Alford and other premillennial- 
ists deny that ray, when, here means 
whenever, and insist that the mystery 
is finished when the trumpet begins 
to blow. Which, in the fact, is not 
true; for the dragon and beast com- 
mence their eareer at that point. That 
Alford’s Greek is at fault Mr, Glasgow 
clearly shows. Robinson’s New Test- 
ament Lexicon thus defines ‘Orav: 
“ lVJen, with the accessory idea of 
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S$ And 'the voice which J heard 
from heaven spake unto me again, 
and said, Go and take tlie little 
book which is open in the hand 
of the angel which standeth up- 
on the sea and upon the earth. 


ZVerse 4; Tsaiah 30, 21. 











uncertainty, possibility, 7. ¢., whenso- 
ever, if ever, in case that, so often as.” On 
the other hand, d7e signifies more 
strictly when, as when an actual event 
truly takes place. 

We render the oath as follows: 
That there should be delay no further, 
but in the days of the voice of the seventh 
angel, whenever he ts about to sound, the 
mystery of God shall have been finished. 
The antithesis lies between the fur- 
ther delay, and the closing with the 
close of the trumpet period. 

The purpose of the oath is to ex- 
press, not the immediacy of the second 
advent, but its surety. The absolute 
justice demanded by the seven thun- 
ders, however slow, is certain. This 
slowness appears in the deliberate 
phrases in the days, whenever, and 
peAAet, is about to, wrongly translated 
shall begin. Yet sure as that trum- 
pet shall sound it shall be followed 
by no delay, for the mystery is closed, 
and the case is made up for final judg- 
ment. Mystery of God — In his 
plan of retribution to the righteous and 


-the wicked. Perhaps there is a slight 


reference to the mystery as uttered 
by the seven thunders and sealed 
up by divine command, as above re- 
corded. Prophets — The mysteries 
of divine judgment are the burden of 
prophecy from Enoch to John. 


8. The third prophetic commission 
pestowed on St. John, &-11. 


'§. The object of the appearance of 
the commissioning angel to John now 
becomes apparent. It is to give him 
HIS THIRD COMMISSION to unfold to the 
world the prophetic volumen which 
the angel’s utterances have indicated. 
The voice which I heard, in verse 4. 
Go—tThe seer is standing on the plane 
of vision, note v, 14; the angel’s feet 
are on the lower ground of earth and 
sea. It might be easy for him to move 
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9 And I went unto the angel, and 
said unto him, Give me the little 
book. And he said unto me, 
™Take it, and eat it up; and it 
sliall make thy belly bitter, out it 
shall be in thy mouth sweet as 
honey. 20 And I took the little 
book out of the angel’s hand, and 
ate it up; "and it was in my mouth 





m Jer. 15, 16; Ezek. 2. 8; 3, 1-3.—v7 Ezek. 
8. 3.—0? Kzek, 2. 10. 


sweet as honey: and as soon as I 
had eaten it, °my belly was bitter. 
if And he said unto me, ? Thou 
must prophesy again before many 
peoples, and nations, and tongues, 
and kings. 


Axp 


p Jer. 1. 9,10; 25. 15, 30.——a Ezek, 40. 3, &C.¢ 
Zech. 2.1; chap. 21. 15. 
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there was given me 2a 








to the level of the angel’s hand, and 
take the little book. 

9. Bat it up—Receive it within 
thee, and assimilate within and to thy- 
self. Be impregnated with the pro- 
phetic power, as the great final scer 
of the New Testament. 

10. In my mouth sweet—Since it 
is sweet to possess the prophetic gift 
in the mouth. In my belly bitter 
—From the bitterness of the scenes 
and events which the prophetic gift 
discloses in the future. “Gratifying 
and honourable was the prophetic 
office; painful and trying its exercise 
among men. 

1l. He said— Alford prefers the 
reading they say: the meaning is the 
same. The direction, asin ver. 8, was di- 
vine. And the plural divine Unanimity 
from which John receives the commis- 
sion seems to confirm the thought that 
it comes from the Trinitarian Unity. 


Again — As over against the entire: 


previous apocalypse. He had, instru- 
mentally, prophesied through theseven 
church eycle, the seven-seal cycle, and 
six of the trumpet-cycle. | But so all- 
* comprehending is this SEVENTH TRUM- 
PET that a fresh order is given to com- 
mence again. Before —See note on 
xxii, 16. The grandeur of the audi- 
ence before which he was to prophesy 
is now unfolded. Notin person, but in 
the record, he is to be a world-wide and 
world-long prophet. Many peoples— 
That prophecy should be heard among 
many unorganized peoples; be ac- 
cepted by many organized and power- 
ful nations; be translated into many 
tongues; and rule in power over 
many kings. And the number four 
expresses the earth-wide extent of his 
prophetic office. How wonderfully 


have the terms of this commission 
been fulfilled! For it is plain that 
the prophecy refers net to oral utter- 
ance, but to the written reeord which 
the seer was now in the process of 
preparing. And wonderful is the ful- 
filment of this four-fold extension, in 
the spreading of this prophecy in our 
own day to the four great quarters of 
the globe. 


CHAPTER XI. 
I. PRELUDE TO THE SEVENTH TRUMPET. 


4. Outlined ground-plan of the 
events of the Seventh Trumpet ; 
that is, of the whole of Xii-xxii, 5 
1-13. 

a. The mystic Jerusalem = the pure 
Church, ascertained by measurement, 1, 2. 


This chapter has been considered 
the very “cross of interpreters,” so 
various have been the interpretations. 
But a careful noting of its various 
poimts will, perhaps, clearly show that 
it is @ miniature picture of the great 
antichristic STRUGGLE of which ail of 
chapters xii-xx are the full portraiture. 
It is the preparatory programme—the 
portico to the building, and a small 
model of its structure. 

To discover this we note, first, in 
ver. 7, an anticipation of the full por- 
traiture of the struggle in the beast, 
who can be no other than the beast 
of xiii, 1-10. Then, in verse 2, we 
have the holy city, or Christic cap- 
ital, in contrast with the great city, 
or Babylon, the antichristic capital. 
We have then a clew of the great com- 
ing antithesis. A full tracing thence 
of the particulars, as we will give 
them in our notes, will make, perliaps, 
perfectly clear the fact that all the 
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reed like untoa rod; and the angel 
stood, saying, °Rise, and measure 
the temple of God, and the al- 
tar, aud them that worship therein. 





6 Num, 23. 18.— ¢ Ezek. 40. 17, 20. 





‘Jeading points given at length in the 
full prophecy of xii-xx will be found 
to have their correspondent points in 
this miniature. See tabulation at end 
of verse 13. 

1. There was given me—By what 
civer is not said, (as in vi, 11 and viii, 25) 
doubtless by an invisible yet divine 
donor, the gift coming visibly as by 
panoramic spontaneous movement. A 
reed — The light-jointed plant that 
grows in marshy grounds. It was an 
emblem of feebleness, (Matt. xi,'7;) used 
as a mock sceptre for Jesus, (Matt. 
xxvii, 29, 30;) as an instrument for 
writing by our John himself. 3 John 13. 
A rod—aA staff for walking; or a rod 
for chastising; or, probably, here, a 
sceptre or baton of office, as Aaron’s 
rod. Heb. i,8; Rev. ii, 27; Psa. ii, 9. 
This fragile reed, the emblem of a 
humble Christianity, was yet a sceptre 
mighty to take a divine measurement 
of human things. That measurement 
could be either, as here, severe and 
critical, or, as in xxi, 15, an apprecia- 
tion of a glorious wonder. And the 
angel stood —These words are to be 
rejected as a false reading. The an- 
gel disappears at the close of the last 
chapter, and the scene changes. 

Before the seer appear, (note iv, 11,) 
in gradual development, the temple or 
holy house; the altar of incense, which 
was in it; then the court, which sur- 
rounded it; and, finally, the city, 
which embraced the whole. The main 
progress is from the less in size to the 
greater, but from the greater in sacred 
importance to the less. Measure— 
Tale a divine and critical estimate of 
its present value and amount. Saying 
—In the Greek (omitting the angel) 
there is no immediate subject-noun 
with which this saying agrees, save 
rod. And some, as Wordsworth, have 
accordingly made the rod utter the 
direction and predictions which fol- 
Jow, just as the altar speaks in chapter 
ix, 13. But even then the saying, no 
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2 But *the court which is without 
the temple ’ leave out, und measure 
itnot; ¢for it is given unto the 
Gentiles: and the holy city shall 





1Gr. cast out,—d Psa. 79.1; Luke 21. 24. = 


doubt, refers to the invisible giver 
of the rod. The saying enibraces - 
the predictions, in future tense, to 
verse 10; aud then, at verse 11, the 
seer commences his past tense, yet 
so commences as, with exquisite skill, 
to take in the predictions as part of 
the narrative. The whole could be 
read in the past tense as one narra- 
tion. Rise—Not as if he had been 
sitting or kneeling, but as moving him 
to action from the reverie during which 
the change of scene had taken place. 
Temple... altar—The inmost places 
of the true Chureh of God. Them 
that worship—The true living Church 
of the saints. . The measurement is an 
authentication of their trueness. The 
authoritative rod, or sceptre, is also a 
reed, or pen, that writes a divine en- 
dorsement. Happy the Church whom 
the measuring reed endorses. 

2. The court—The enclosure, or 
yard, in which the holy temple stands, 
Measure it not—For, though former- 
ly the true Church, it is not now the 
pure Church, but the apostate. Rev. 
xi, 2. Is given—By divine judgment 
on account of apostasy. Unto the 
Gentiles—For in the apocalypse Is- 
rael is the Christie Church, and the 
Gentiles are antichristic. The holy 
city—Same as the beloved city of 
xx, 9, of which the holy city of Matt. 
xxvii, 53 is typical. 

And here we may notice the futil- 
ity of the argument drawn from this 
phrase to prove that the literal Jeru- 
salem was still standing. It might 
just as well be argued that the great 
city of verse 8—that is, the literal old 
Babylon, the type of antichrist’s cap- 
ital—was stillstanding. It mighteven 
be argued , just as reasonably, that the 
beloved city of xx, 9 was standing 
at the time of John’s vision. Tread 
under foot—In ancient times cities 
were often built at the base around 
some high, steep hill, on the summit 
of which a citadel or strong fort was 
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they *tread under foot ‘forty and 
two months. & And ?I will give 
power unto my tivo € witnesses," and 
they shali prophesy ‘a thousand 
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two hundred and threescore days, 
clothed in sackcloth. 4 These are 
the - two olive trees, and the two 
candlesticks standing before tlre 





e Dan.8,10,—/ Chap. 13.5.2 Or, I will give 
unto my two witnesses that they may proph- 


esy.—g Ch. 20. 4. —/ Ch. 19. 10.—7 Ch. 12.6. 
& Psa. 52. 8; Jer, 11.16; Zech. 4. 3, 11,14. 





built. So Athens was built upon 
the plain surrounding the Acropolis. 
When the city was attacked in war 
this citadel furnished the last strong- 
hold for the defenders. The lower 
city might be trodden under foot by 
the besiegers, while the citizen soldier 
firmly held the summit. Sec note on 
xx, 9. So here, they that worship 
held the temple, while the Gentiles 
trod the city under foot. Few, but 
faithful, the heroes of the holy 
Church held the fort during the siege. 
Forty and two months—A tolerably 
long siege for a literal citadel to endure. 
It is typical of the period when the 
powers of antichrist tread down the 
capital of Christ’s kingdom. Thesym- 
bol appears to be based upon our 
Lord’s words in Luke xxi, 24. °For 
the forty-two months see our Intro- 
duction on numbers of the apocalypse, 
and note on xiii, 5. 

We have now (3-12) the typical pic- 
ture of heroic Christian martyrdom 
during the period of apostasy. Even 
in the midst of the gentilized city 
there are two unterrified yet dying 
witnesses. Their number, two, is 
based on the duality of ministry and 
chureh. Yet they are miniatured, or 
diminished, as two, to signalizo their 
faithfulness and to centralize our syim- 
pathy on their heroie loneliness in the 
midst of apostate surroundings. Deep 
and glorious is the lesson for the faith- 
ful witnesses of the truth amid ages 

of darkness. 

b. The martyr two witnesses=the faith- 
ful few, 3-6. 

3. Give power—It was to be ex- 
pected that in the midst of Gentiles 
these witnesses would hush in silence, 
Their enemies are thousands, and they 
are but two. But they have the “gift 
of power,” and their prophecy will 
ring through the streets of the city 
through the whole long. dark period. 
My—The word implies that the speak- 


er is God, and that these witnesses 
are claimed as his own. See note ver. 1. 
Hence this word is incorrectly quoted 
by Diusterdieck as an instance in which 
an angel abruptly speaks the words of 
God as his own, as a precedent for 
such an interpretation of xxii, 10, 
where sec note. Prophesy — All 
true preaching is prophecy, for it 
predicts man’s future destiny, and 
comes from a divine power. The 
whole gospel is a solemn prophecy. 
Clothed in sackcloth—An embiemat- 
ic garb, symbolizing humiliation and 
grief, especially of the repentant kind. 
Hence it was worn by the prophets 
who preached repentance to a guilty 
generation. The garment represented 
the humiliation which the sins of the 
age required. It was usually made of 
coarse hair, and used for sacks, and 
also for straining out liquids. Elijah 
and John the Baptist wore sackcloth. 
2 Kings i, 8. 

4. Two candlesticks—The can- 
dlestick, in this book, uniformly rep- 
resents a church, and the olive trees 
which supply the oil naturally repre- 
sent the ministry. Hence the wit- 
nesses, as the impersonation of these 
two bodies, aretwo. Nothing is more 
common than the impersonating a 
collective body in an individual. In 
this book a nation is a beast, a cor- 
rupt church is a harlot. A testifying 
church and a testifying ministry are 
two witnesses. 

The imagery is based, with free 
modifications, upon Zech. iy, 2-13 
The prophet there sces two candle- 
sticks, (or rather lamps,) into which 
two olive trees are pouring, through ~ 
pipes, their golden oil. And these 
are there said to represent “the two 
anointed ones that stand by the Lord 
of the whole earth.” These two 
are Joshua, representing the priest- 
hood, and Zerubbabel, representing the 
nation. Before the God. ..earth— 


ATT 05: 
Pair! 

God of the earth. 5 And if any 
map will hurt them, ‘fire proceed- 
eth vut of their mouth,and devour- 
eth their enemies: "and if any man 
wii hurt them, le must in this man- 
ner be killed. @ These *have pow- 
er to shut heaven,that if rain not in 
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the days of their prophecy: and 
shave power over waters to turn 
them to blood,and tosmite the earth 
with all plagues, as often as they 
will. @ And whenthey Pshall have 
finished their testimony, 4 the beast 
that ascendeth "out of the bettom- 








22 Kings 1. 10, 12; Jer, 1, 10; 5 U4; Ezek, 43.3; 
Hos. 6. 5. — 22 Num. 16. 29, m1 Kings 17. 1; 








Like prime-ministers before their di- 
vin2 Sovereign. : 

5. And—The imagery of these two 
verses seems to be based upon the his- 
tory of Khjah. Will—Rather, wills, 
or purposes to. Fire—In 2 Kings i, 
10, 12, fire came down from heaven, 
yet at the words of Elijah’s mouth. 
The powerful physical images under 
which the divine judgments following 
the rejected ministries of the evangelic 
witnesses need not perplex us. Phys- 
ical miracles of far more gigantic fig- 
ure are ascribed to the dragon xii, 4, 
aud to the beast xiii, 13-15. When 
even .so sober a commentator as Al- 
ford is in profound doubt whether 
these two witnesses are not two lit- 
eral men, who will in the future per- 
form these physical miracles, and go 
through a martyrdom and miraculous 
resurrection after three days and a 
half, we are at once amazed and 
amused. Why not make the beast a 
real animal and his image a real au- 
tomaton, by which physical miracles 
are wrought? 

The sacred thought that underlies 
these physical images is easily dis- 
closed by the ordinary laws of anal- 
ogy. The fire that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of tlic evangelical 
prophet is forked. _ That is, it is alter- 
ative in its power; it must burn up the 
mau’s sins or burn up his soul. He who 
hurts the prophets, by damaging the 
truth he represents, is devoured by 
that fire. It is the man, and not the 
sin, that dies. That the wages of re- 


jecting the truth is death is so im- 


mutable a law that the speaker gives 

it an emphatically-repeated utterance. 
6. As the individual judgment upon 

rejection of the gospel prophecy is 

given in verse 5, so now we have the 

public judgments, The firmament of 
Vor. V.—20 


Jas. 5, 16, 17. 0 Exod. 7, 19.— yp Luke 13. 32. 
—~g Chap, 13.1, 11; 17. 8.—r Chap. 4. 2. 








God’s goodness becomes brass, and the 
genial showers of mercy descend not. 
Waters... blood — Nay, the very 
mercies of God, designed for our life 
and happiness, are transformed, by 
the divine judgments, to the very im- 
age and essence of curse. The very 
gospel, the water of life, proves to be 
the stream of death. As often as — 
they will—Which will, since they 
are but the embodiments of divine 
truth, is simply the expression of 
God’s law. This absoluteness of their 
power of inflicting judginents is the 
absoluteness of the divine justice, not 
of their personal caprice. And all 
their power of inflictiun is simply the 
power of annunciation, sure to be ful- 
filled by the divine power. It was 
thus that Elijah burned up the fifties ; 
and thus that Peter struck Ananias 
dead. It is thus that the Christian 
prophet, in the true performance of 
his duties, sktys men and nations. 
His word kills, because God within 
the word kills, according to the word. 
What kills all men is just this word, 
“The soul that sinneth, it shall dic.” 
c. Their destruction by the beast. and 
resurrection triuniph and avenging, 1-12. 
7. When they—The martyr wit- 
nesses of the apostate period. Shall 
... finished — Both individually and 
collectively. Hach individual finishes 
his testimony andis slain. But, col- 
lectively, the entire body represented 
by the two is slain when the period is 
completed. The individwal) death of 
the two represents ‘or synrbolizes 
the collective death, in’ series, of the 
whole. If two represent the whole, 
then their martyrdom represents the 
martyrdom of the whole. The beast 
—Premonition of the beast of xiii, 
11-18; And-the-two witnesses an- 
swer to the “killed” of verso 16 
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less pit ‘shall make war against 
them, and shall overcome them, 
and kill them. 8 And their dead 
bodies shall lie in the street of tthe 
great city, which spiritually is 
called Sodom and Egypt," where al- 
so our Lord was crucified. 9” And 
they of the people and kindreds 
and tongues and nations shall see 
their dead bodies three days and 
a half, ~and shall not suffer their 
dead bodies to be put in graves. 





sDan, 7.21; Zech. 14, 2,7 Chap. 14. 8; 17.1,5; 
i eee Heb, 13.12; chap. 18. 24.—— v Chap. 
. io 


And their martyrdom is type of the 
collective martyrdoms of the true 
witnesses through the whole period. 

8. The great city—In opposition 
to the holy city of verse 2; and so 
identical with the Babylon of xiv, 9, 
the antichristic capital. -Lie in the 
street—Picture of most dishonouring 
exposure.. The defeat of the reforma- 
tion is in its hour of defeat the object 
of derision through all the ranks of 
the apostasy. Spiritually called— 
The word figurative is the opposite to 
literal, and the word spiritual, as an 
epithet for language, is opposed to 
secular. Secularly the great city is 
called Babylon, but in the dialect of 
the spirit it is a Sodom, an Egypt. 
Babylon is called Sodom as the seat 
of licentiousness, whose end was to be 
burned. Chap. xix, 3, compared with 
Gen. xix, 28. And is called Egypt, 
as the cruel oppressor of God’s people, 
from which they were called to come 
out, xviii, 4. Where...crucified— 
Stuart, Gebhardt, and others, consider 
this clause as demonstrating that Je- 
rusalem is the great city. But, 1. 
All the references to Jerusalem in. the 
Apocalypse make her a symbol of the 
holy. Sheis “the city of God,” iii, 12; 
‘She holy city,” verse 2; the ‘ beloved 
eity,” xx, 9; the “holy city.” xxii, 19. 
And so, algo, the Jews and Isracl are 
- throughout a type of the true Church. 
2. On the other hand, in every case 
tho “great city” is Babylon, xiv, 8; 
xvii, 18; xviii, 16; see also, xvi, 19; 
xviii, 10; xviii, 19. So uniform a use, 
in both cases, cannot but be decisive. 


REVELATION. 


A. D. 95. 
10 «And they that dwell upon the 
earth shall rejoice over them, and 
make merry, Yand shall send gifts 
one to another; because these 
two prophets tormented them that 
dwelt on the earth, 22 *And 
after. three days and a half ‘the 
spirit of life from God entered into 
them, and they stood upon their 
feet; and great fear fell upon thei 
which saw them. 4&2 And they 
heard a great voice from heaven 





ao Psa. 79, 2,3.—« Chap. 12. 12: 13. 8.——y Est. 
9.19, 22.2 Chap.1t.10.—a Verse 9,— 0 Ezek. 
37. 5, 3, 10, 14. 





3. Our Lord was truly crucified, not 
indeed in the literal and local, but in 
the mystical or spiritual, ‘‘ Babylon.” 
Literal and fallen Jerusalem was with- 
in the limits, and part of, that Babylon, 
as being part of the Roman Empire as ~ 
belonging to antichrist, and as where 
Roman hands crucified the Saviour. 
The also implies that our Lord’s being 
crucified is viewed as a martyrdom 
in addition to that of the saints slain 
in the great city. 

9. Three days and an half—A 
miniature of the forty and two 
months, or three years and a half of 
verse 2; being ‘“‘a day for a year.” 
It is an adverse number, the sacred 
seven broken into two equal parts. 
The reduction to a miniature amount, 
corresponds both to the miniature re- 
duction of the witnesses to two, and 
to the uccessary brevity of time for a 
corpse to lie unburied. 


10. Send gifts—As if the day of - 


their death were a festival, a Clirist- 
mas, or a new-year, when presents are 
made among friends. Tormented— 
Tired, perplexed, or harassed them 
with a testimony against their sits 
and dogmas. 

11, Spirit, or breatn of life; sail 
to be from God, as miraculously de- 
scending into their bodies, and produe- 
ing resurrection. F'ear—A deep and 
awful transformation of their joy into 
terror. And the terror of the perse- 
cutors was the triumph of the mar- 
tyrs. : 

12. Great voice from heaven— 
Life from God gave them theip resur- 
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saying unto them, Come up hither. 
*And they ascended up to heaven 
4in a cloud; and their enemies 
beheld them. ~18 And the same 
hour! was there a great earthquake, 





elsa, 14. 13; chap. 12. 5.—d Isa. 60. 8; Acts 
1. 9.—e 2 Kings 2. 1,5, 7: ——f Chap. 6. 12. 


Sand the tenth part of the city fell, 
and in the earthquake were shin 
*of men seven thousand: and the 
remnant were affrighted, "and gave 
glory to the God of heaven. 





g Chap. 16. 19.— Gr. names afmen; char. 
3. : as 9 pe 7.19; chap. 14.7; 1. 4. : 





rection; a voice from God their as- 
cension. Hither——Into the presence 
cf God, the highest firmament, the 
most excellent glory. Note, iv..11. In 
a cloud—Rather in the cloud, the airy 
region of vapour and dimness. Eine- 
mies beheld them—<As crowned with 
divine approbation and rising in tri- 
umph to the blessed abodes. 

Alford remarks that ‘no attempt has 
been made to exp'ain this ascension 
by those who interpret the witness 
figuratively of the Old and New Test- 
ament,” as Wordsworth, or as “calling 
up to political aseendeney and power.” 
We think the figurative “ explanation ” 
not only easy and natural in the “at- 
tempt,” but in the accomplishment. 
The imagery, like that in verse 5, is 
borrowed from the history of Elijah ; 
whose ascension, like that of these 
witnesses, was a divine token of en- 
dorsement and triumph. It thence 
stands in perfect analogy with the 
ascension of the man-child, who 
mounts to the throne to rule in ever- 
completing triumph and power over 
his adversaries, ultimately to put them 
all under his feet. Note xii, 5. It is, 
then, correspondent to the triumphant 
reign of souls in xx, 4, the millennium 
which takes place in consequence of 
the victory of the warrior-king Mes- 
siah over antichrist, in xix, 11-21. It 
is true, that the reign of these two 
martyrs is in glorified bodies rather 
than in disembodied souls; but that 
arises from the parallelism with Knoch 
and Hlijah, and is not to be held lit- 
erally. Their ascension is simply the 
figure of the triumph and overruling 
power of the cause for which they 
suffered. And this correspondence 
with the reign of martyred “souls,” 
be it specially noted, is part of the 
outlined identity of this chapter with 





13. Harthquake—Anticipative im- 
age, in miniature, of the overthiow of 
Babylon, completed at close of chapter 
xix. Tenth part...seven thousand 
—Says Gebhardt, “A city, the tenth 
part of which is destroyed by an 
earthquake which slays 7,000 persons, 
can only be a real city,” that is, not 
« symbolical city. But the very ex- 
actitude of the round numbers ought 
to have warned the commentator of 
numerical symbol. No earthquake 
ever carefully smote down a city to 
the precise tenth part; so also, that 
the number of men slain was the cube 
of ten multiplied by seven. And by 
Gebhardt’s interpretation this ought 
to have been the literal fact with the 
literal Jerusalem. The writer who 
has not carefully studied the symbol- 
ical numbers of the Apocalypse will 
never attain its true interpretation. 

If ten is a symbol of universality, 
then one tent indicates that but a 
minority of the secular dominions of 
the earth will be plunged into absolute 
destruction in the great closing con- 
test. As to the number of the slain 
men, the cube of ten raises our 
thoughts to a great number, yet lim- 
ited by the divine seven. The uni- 
versality of the ten refers to their uni- 
versal diffusion through the secular 
world. All these limitations corre- 
spond with the fact, that in the final 
battle, while the destruction is great, 
yet the survivors are in still greater 
numbers, consisting of “the nations” 
of xix, 15, xx, 3, 8, who still remain 
undestroyed and roll on their genera- 
tions. Affrighted—Were filled with 
salutary fear resulting in their conver- 
sion and entrance into the millennial 
age of xx, 1-6. Gave glory—from 
fear to praise. The God of heaven 
— Whose spirit of life wvakened 


the entire predictive history of all} the witnesses to a resurrection, and 


that follows in the book. 


whose great voice bid them’ come 
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14 ‘The second woe is past; 
and, behold, the third woe cometh 
quickly. HS And the seventh 
angel sounded; 'and there were 
great voices in heaven, saying, 





4Chap. 8 13; 9.12; 15. 1.— Chap. 10, 7.— 
Ulsa. 27. 13; chap. 16. 173 19. 6. 


REVELATION. 
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®The kingdoms of this world are 
become the kingdoms of our Lord, 
and of his Christ; *and he shall 
reign for ever and ever. 16 And 
°the four and twenty elders, which 





m Chap. 12, 10.—7 Dan, 2. 44; 7. 14, 18, 27.—— 
o Chap. 4.4; 5. 8; 19. 4. 











by ascensioninto heaven. It may be 
rather hinted than explicitly narrated; 
yet all this hint is a fair miniature of 
what in chapters xix and xx is a full 
portraiture. And we trust we have 
made it clear to our readers that this 


The temple, the true Church. 
The beast. 


The two persecuted witnesses. 


Slain three days and a half. 


Resurrection of witnesses. 
Overthrow of city. 
“ Remainder gave glory to God.” 


TI. Tue SEvEeNTH (third Woe) TRUM- 
PET SOUNDS; WARS OF CHRIST AND AN- 
TICURIST, 14, ' 


14. The second woe—The three 
woes, announced in viii, 13, are the 
last three of the seven judgments of 
the seven trumpets. Quickly—By a 
rapid movement of the apocalyptic 
pinorama, symbolizing that the fulfil- 
ment comes with a divine rapidity. 

The seventh trumpet covers the 
entire period of consecutive historic 
prophecy of the book. It forms with 
its Angelophany and new prophetic 
inauguration in chap. x, and its ont- 
line and prelude in this eleventh: 
chapter, the entire Third Part of the 
book. It most properly opens with 
the present solemn announcements in 
heaven and earth. The true, clear, di- 
vine story is now to be told. 


Heavenly voices chant a tri- 
umphal anticipation of its con- 
tents, 15-19. 

15. Great voices in heaven—Al]- 
ford suggests that these voices were 
from the four living beings as distin- 
guished from the twenty-four elders.) 
But that destroys the riysterious 





I 








passage (1-13) is an outline sketch of 
the victorious struggle of Christ with 
antichrist, of which the coming chap 
ters are prophetic history. 
The correspondences of the two ap- 
pear in the following Ta RULATION:— 
The mystical temple and Jerusa- 
lem, xiv—xvi. 
The beast, xiii, 1. 
The saints persecuted by the beast, 
xiii, 7, 16, 17. 
{ Martyred three and a half years, 
or 1260 days, xiii, 5. 
Reign of souls of martyrs, xx, 4. 
Downfall of Babylon, xvi, 19-21. 
Millennial triumphs, xx, 3, 4. 


beauty of the apostle’s thought, which 
is, that the voices rolled and rever- 
berated spontaneously through the 
heavens with no apparent utterer. 
They were as if the celestial spaces 
spake them. Kingdoms—The pre- 
ferable reading seems to be kingdom, 
in the singular, of course including the 
italic repetition of the word inserted 
by the translators. The world’s king- 
dom, no longer the devil’s kingdom, has 
become God's and his Christ’s kingdom. 

Throughout this lofty prelude, the 
consummation of the entire events of 
the seventh trumpet is announced as 
already completed. The utterers take 
their mental stand-point at the end of 
the whole history, and contemplate its 
future completion as already past. This 
is the prophetic future-preterite; the 
past tense for the future. 

The sounding of the trumpet is of 
course the signal for the panorama of 
symbols to moveon. The announce- 
ment of the heavenly voices utters in 
one sentence the glorious result of the 
whole movement, and is the signal 
for the profound worship and thanks. 
giving of the elders which follow. 

16, Elders—Representatives of the 


va\3 


sat before God on their seats, fell 
upon their faces, and worshipped 
God, UY Saying, We give thee 
thanks, O Lord God Almighty, 
Pwhich art, and wast, and art to 
come; because thou hast taken to 
thee thy great power, 4and hast 
reigned. 4&8 ‘And the nations 
were angry, and thy wrath is come, 
‘and the time of the dead, that 
they should be judged, and that 
thou skouldest give reward unto 
thy servants the prophets, and to 
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the saints, and them that fear 
thy name, ‘small and great; "and 
shouldest destroy them which *de- 
stroy the earth, 19 And vthe 
temple of God was opened in heav- 
en, and there was seen in his tem- 
ple the ark of his testament: and 
’ there were lightnings, and voices, 
and thunderings. and an earth- 
quake, *and great hail. 





CHAPTER XII. F 
ND there appeared a great won- 





p Chap. 1. 4,8; 4. 8: 16. 5.—.rq@ Chap. 19, 6.—\ 
rv Verses 2, 9.— 8 Dan. 7. 9, 10; chap, 6, 10,— 
¢ Chap. 19. 5. 





universal Church in heaven and earth. 
Notes on vi,4. Their faces—First ris- 
ing and then prostrating before God; 
not even lifting up the face. So pro- 
found and so one is their thanksgiving 
over this sure consummation. The 
heart of the whole Church of God 
feels the inexpressible joy of this grand 
certainty, that the dark problem of the 
world is solved in the final triumph of 
ood. 

17. Hast taken...hast reigned— 
Thatis, will take and will redyn (future- 
preterite) in the period signalized by the 
peal of this seventh trumpet. So glad 
is the prospect, so sure the final accom- 
plishment, that the spirit of the utter- 
ers is transported to the close, and con- 
templates the battle as already fought 
and the glorious crown asalready won 
and worn. 

18. Nations were angry—On the 
side of antichrist they will rally in 
arms against God and the Lamb. 
Wrath is come—In the terrible car- 
nage of xix, 11-21, and the fire from 
heaven of xx, 9.. Judged—Chapter 
ae ING 

19. To this divine ascription there 
ig given from God a divine response, 
not uttered to the car, but shown to 
theeye. The temple (sce note iy,11) is 
the same as in verse 2, but not as same 
symbol. It here stands, as in xv, 5, 
(see note,) for the literal temple, and in 
the holiest of that temple is the tes- 
tament — divine covenant—by which 
God pledges himself to his people for 





uw Chapter 13. 10; 18. 6.—4 Or, corrupt.— 
® Chapter 15, 5, 8. —w Chapter 8. 5; 16, 18, — 
@ Chapter 16, 21. 





the final triumph of good in glory. In 
answer to the predictive thanksgiving 
of the elders’ worship, God displays 
that covenant. He answers not a word, 
he only shows his pledge; as much as 
to say, “ You see that MYSELF am 
bound for the consummation you pre- 
dict.” Lightnings...hail— All the 
most powerful elements of nature 
pour forth their celebration over this 
pledge of the final glorification of na- 
ture with man. 

The panorama moves on, and the 
two great princes‘of good and of evil 
appear in antithesis. This is the be- 
ginning of the scenic war. 


CHAPTER XII. 


PERSONALITIES OF THE ANTICHRISTIO 
Wak, xii-xiii, 18. 
Satanic dragon and man child 
Christ, 1-6. 

1. And—In the opening of this 
chapter three representative beings 
appear on the scene. ‘The man child, 
Christ; the mother; and the dragon, 
ready to devour the child. The group- 
ing at once suggests the source whence 
the symbolism is drawn. We at ofice 
think of the virgin mother, the infant 
Jesus, and the murderous Herod. Yet 
the subsequent wilderness history: of 
the woman shows that the virgin is 
here introduced asa symbol of the 
Church ; that as Herod is not actually 
named, the dragon is truly the literal 
Satan, and that the man child is truly 
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der’ in heaven; a woman clothed 
with the *sun, and the moon un- 


—— 





10r, sign. 


REVELATION. 
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der her feet, and upon her head 
3 
a crown of twelve stars: 2 Ana 


aIsa. 60. 19, 20; Mal, 4. 2. 











Christ. Yet the habiliments of the 
dragon show that he is Satan as rep- 
resentative of pagan Roman antichrist, 
and the man child is Christ as rep- 
resentative leader in the battle against 
antichrist. As the woman is symbol, 
and the Herod is symbol, so the man 
child is here symbol. Alford is right 
in insisting that “ the man child is the 
Lord Jesus Christ and none other,” (not 
Constantine, nor any other Roman em- 
peror;) but he is wrong in ignoring 
the plain fact, that both Christ and 
the dragon are here representatives of 
Christianity and paganism in the Ro- 
man world; that the battle here is 
truly ‘between the two great causes, 
and that the overthrow of the dragon 
is the downfall of paganism. 

As the beast of xiii, 1, is the specific 
antichrist of the New Testament, ac- 
cording to the apocalypse, so Geb- 
hardt holds the dragon to be rather 
antigod. This may in due degree be 
admitted. The paganism of the Old 
Testament, and even as it laps over 
into the New, is opposed not so much 
to Christ as to God. It supplies a 
rival, and denies the true divine exist- 
ence. Yet, by another view, as Christ 
is the Jehovah of the Old Dispensation, 
so the anti-god is, through all ages, the 
lineal antichrist. See introductory 
note to 2 Thess., chap. ii, We might, 


- then, (and some of our readers may pre- 


fer the view,) reckon the contest with 
the dragon as part of the coming anti- 
ehristic war, and so reckon four rather 
than three “ overthrows of antichrist.” 
Yet as the man child and the dragon 
are here presented as the two powers 
which, after this antecedent contest, 
are reserved in the background as the 


souree, inspiration, and controllers of | 


the manifest war, we prefer to consider 
this contest as preludial, introduced to 
show the genesis of the main war and 
to authenticate the personalities intro- 
duced in the next chapter as the com- 
batts; thereby leaving but three 
main “overthrows.” Thereappeared 
—From the symbolic heaven, where 


the panorama was in action, the scer 
looks upward to a higher ethereal re- 
gion, the atmospheric heaven, where 
the woman, and subsequently the 
dragon, appear; yet higher still, the 
third heaven, is the throne whither 
the child was caught up. Note iv, J1. 
Wonder — Rather, sign, token, sym- 
bol, a phenomenon significant of some 
idea. So 1 Cor. xiv, 22; Matt. xii, 39; 
Matt. xxiv, 3. Sun—In the gorgeous 
imagery investing the woman is truly 
to be seen a recognition of the unpar- 
alleled honour of the blessed virgin in 
becoming the mother of the Incarnate. 
Sad as is the error of the Roman- 
istic adoration of her person, no reac- 
tion of thought should prevent our 
recognising the due honour which 
Scripture pays her. And one honour is, 
that she is clearly here the basis of the 
symbol of the Church in its strng¢gle 
with paganism. Note on Matt. i, 18. 
There is an apparent incongruity in 
the Chureh’s being here the mother of 
Christ and also, hereafter, the bride of 
Christ. But the two are to be sepa- 
rated in thought as different symbols. 
The maternal symbol of the Church is - 
a specialty, terminating at a particular 
historic point. The bridal symbol 
comes from another region of thought, 
and extends into the final glorification. 
Clothed with the sun—“ Jnvested,” 
Newton well says, “ with the rays of 
the sun of righteousness.” The moon 
—The symbol of sublunary change, 
over and upon whieh the ideal Charch 
stands exalted. Crown of twelve 
stars— The twelve apostles, under 
whom she stands as the apostolic 
Church. The three orders of heay- 
enly luminaries combine to do ner 
homage. Robed with the sun, and 
crowned with the stars, she stands on 
the moon—her silver pedestal. While 
each of these investments may have 
its symbolic import, the clustering of 
the whole is to render glorious the 
personified Chureh. The dragon, on 
the contrary, in a different hemisphere 
| of the firmament, is clothed in no gueh 
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she being with child cried, >trav- 
ailing in birth, and pained to 
be delivered. & And there ap- 
peared another? wonder in heaven ; 
and behold ¢a great red dragon, 
‘having seven heads and ten horns, 
*and seven crowns upon his heads. 
& And fhis tail drew the third 
part Sof the stars of heaven, and 
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did cast them to the earth: and 
the dragon stood ‘before the wom- 
an which was ready to be delivered, 
kfor to devour her child as soon 
asit was born. 5 And she brought 
forth a man child, ' who was to rule 
all nations with a rod of iron: and 
her child was caught up unto God, 
and to his throne. 6 And ™the 

g Chap. 17. 18.-—h Dan, 8. 10.— i Verse 2..— 
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glory, but equipped with symbols of 
power ard fierceness. 

2. Cried—l ven in her celestial ex- 
altation the woman is writhing in 
womanly agony. Type of how divine 
a thing is human maternity! Science 
may find in it but an animal process 
of “ evolution ;” but as the incarnation 
showed what divinity there is in hu- 
manity, so the maternity of the in- 
carnate shows what a divine type is 
stamped upon human birth. 

8. Dragon—Name and shape al- 
lude to the Edenic serpent. With 
this primitive serpent the present 
dragon is very expressly identified 
in verse 9, and again re-identified in 
xx, 2. Heisthe personal Satan, ver. 9, 
arrayed in the skin of the Roman em- 
pire. So Rome’s great predecessor, 
Egypt, Ezek. xxix, 3, is a dragon: “T 
am against thee, Pharaoh, the great 
dragon that liest in the midst of its 
rivers.” Probably the physical refer- 
ence is to the crocodile. In the scc- 
ond and third centuries of our era the 
dragon was adopted as a Roman ensign, 
and is thus described by Ammianus 
Marcellinus: ‘The dragon was cov- 
ered with purple cloth, and fastened 
to the end of a pike gilt and adorned 
with precious stones. It opened its 
wide throat, and the wind blew 
through it; and it hissed, as if in a 
rage, with its tail floating in several 
folds thr ugh the air."—Zitioit, Red 
—Hire-coloured, not blood-coloured ; 
yet indicating both his slaughterous 
character and his hellish origin. The 
seven heads subsequently referred, 
physically, to the seven hills of Rome, 
(xvii, 9,) and politically to the seven 
great empires of which Rome is the 


sixth and seventh. Notes xvii, 10. It 
is clear that the dragon is here symbol 
of Roman paganism, as the woman is 
symbol of the Christianity that pagan- 
ism would destroy. The ten horns 're- 
fer, perhaps, basally, to the ten king- 
doms into which the Roman empire 
immediately fell, analogous to the ten 
toes of Daniel’s image, and ultimately 
to the universality of modern nations, 
Notes xvii, 12-14. Itis a remarkable 
inconsistency in Alford that he admits 
the symbolism of the woman as the 
Christian Church, and yet ignores that 
of her antagonist, the dragon, as 
heading the antichurch of antichrist. 
Aad yet it is notable how antitheti- 
cally our seer places before us the two 
in position in verses 1-4, before he 
proceeds to narrate the action. 

4, Third part of the stars—Allu- 
sively based on the history of the 
fallen angels, and given here to mag- 
nify the dragon’s power. 

5. Rule. . .iron—aA prediction taken 
from Psa. ii, 9,and vividly quoted as ful- 
filled in Rev. xix, 15. Caught up... 
throne—The resurrection, as well as 
the birth, is given not 4s literal lis- 
tory, but as the basis of symbol. The 
infant Jesus is exalted to the divine 
throne to symbolize that infant Christi- 
anityis to triumph, not only over pagan- 
ism, but over all other opposing pow- 
ers. In his noteon Acts i, 1, 2, Alford 
has beautifully shown (see our note 
there) that Christ’s ascension was an 
exaltation to rule as Head of the 
Chureh and Lord of the world. And 
the representative character herein of 
the man child is verified by Rev. ii, 
26, 27: “He that overcometh, and 
keepeth my works unto the end, to 
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woman fled into the wilderness, 
where she hath a place preparec| 
of God, that they should feed her 
there "a thousand two hundred 
and threescore days. 

7 And there was war in heaven: 
*Michael and his angels fought 
Pagainst the dragon; and thedrag- 
. on fought and his angels, $ And 

n Chapter 11. 3.— 0 Dan. 10. 13, 21; 12. 1.— 
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him will I give power over the na- 
tious: and he shall rule them with a 
rod of iron; as the vessels of a pot- 
ter shall they be broken to shivers: 
even as I received of my Father.” 
While it is extreme for Elliott or New- 
ton to identify the man child as be- 
ing Constantine, it is not too much to 
say that according to this promise the 
man child on the divine throne does 
represent the triumph of Christianity 
over Roman paganism, in which Con- 
stantine was a principal figure. And 
thus the symbolic exaltation of the 
man child, of the two witnesses, and 
of the emparadised “souls” of Rey. 
xx, 4, all signify the same thing— 
namely, the victory of the cause by 
them represented. 

6. Fled into the wilderness—Com- 
mentators think thut this is said in 
anticipation of verse 14; but the time- 
periods in both verses are not precisely 
identical. This verse tells what be- 
came of the woman while the firma- 
mental fight lasts; verse 14 tells what, 
after the dragon’s fall. The two flights 
seem to be somewhat different. In 
this she fearfully flees ; in ver. 14 she is 
eagle-winged and flies. Note ver. 14. 


2. Firmamental war—the dragon 
cast to earth, 7-17. 


7 War in heaven— These sym- 
hols are, doubtless, drawn from the 
lioly tradition so often alluded to in 
Seripture, that Satan was once a heay- 
enly angel and fell from his first es- 
tate. (Jude 6.) The traditional ae- 
count is, of course, moditied to suit 
the symbolical purpose. IMichael— 
Mentioned in Dan. x, 13, 21 and xii, 1, as 
“one of the chief princes,” and cham- 
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prevailed not; neither was ¢ their 
place found any more in heaven. © 
9 And ‘the great dragon was cast 
out, *that old serpent, called the 
devil, and Satan, ‘which deceiveth 
the whole world: "he was cast out 
into the earth, and bis angels were 
east out with him. 430 And I 
heard a loud voice saying in heayv- 





r Luke 10. 18; John 12. 31. — Genesis 3. 
1 4 ; Gniyeer 2U. 2, —1 Chapter 20.3.2 Chap- 
er 9, 1. 





pion for the Jewish people against 
adverse powers. And as in the apoe- - 
alypse Jerusalem is the Christian 
Chureh, and Jews are Christians, so 
Michael, * the archangel,” (Jude 9,) is 
champion for Christ and Christianity. 
He is not, as Hengstenberg claims, 
Christ himself For in this seene 
Christ is the man child on the throne, 
and overcoming his adversary through 
“the archangel,” the hereic general 
of his forees. The signification of 
Michael’s name—“ Who is like God ?” 
-—suggests, not that he is Ged, but the 
champion and challenger for God; 
just as the parody, “ Who is like the 
beast?” is not uttered by the beast 
himself, but by his admirers. The 
forces on both sides are angels. 
The dragon’s being in the tirmamental 
heaven, means that he was ruling over 
the Roman world as the impersonation 
of paganism. 

9. Great dragon was cast oui— 
As if with exultant feeling the seer 
reiterates the facet of Ins expuision, 
giving his name in full, and making 
sure that we know that he is the 
very ancient devil. And when he 
emerges from his lone coneeahcert 
at xx, 2, he is identified with the 
same list of titles. Cast out inte the 
earth—From being a supreme raler 
he is humbled to be an angry, groy- 
eling, earthly persecutor.. Paganigin 
ceased to be the religion of the Roman 
empire by the edict of Milan, under 
Constantine, A. D. 323, and its ritcs 
were prohibited by Theodosius the 
Great, A. D. 392. This was the com- 
pleted downfall of the pagan dragon. 

10. And a similar exultation rings 
through heaven. A loud voice—lie 
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en, Y Now is come salvation, and 
streneth, and the kingdom of our 
God, and the power of his Christ: 
for the accuser of our brethren is 
cast down, “ which accused them 
before our God day and night. 
Jk And *they overcame him by 
the blood of the Lamb, and by the 
word of their testimony ; 7 and they 
Joved not their lives unto the death. 
12 Therefore “rejoice, ye heavens, 
and ye that dwell in them. *Woe 

a Chapter 11. 15; 19. 1.-—2w Job 1. 95; 2. 5; 
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hears the voice but knows not the ut- 
terer. Yet apparently it comes from 
the redeemed spirits of the previous 
martyrs under pagan supremacy, now 
in paradise; for Christians on earth are 
to them our brethren. Now —lIn the 
glad hour of the pagan dragon’s down- 
fall. Sublimeis their song even overan 
incomplete victory; for it isa special in- 
stalment of that salvation, strength, 
kingdom, power, which shall be ter- 
renely exhibited in their reign on earth, 
(xx, 4,) and consummated in xxi, xxii. 
Thus far the pagan dragon had imped- 
ed their power; he has fallen from 
heaven, but survives, alas, on earth 
and sea. Verse 12. Accused them— 
As Satan did Job. Satan suggested the 
aceusation that Christians who opposed 
the pagan gods were atheists ; charged 
them with atrocious crimes, and brought 
terrible persecutions upon them. 

1l. They overcame him — For 
Michael’s victory was their victory; 
since they are the literal of whom the 
woman was symbol. And this vic- 
tory on earth Christians won by faith 
in the blood of the Lamb, as well 
as by their unshrinking testimony 
against the idols and for Christ. They 
loved not (or, as Alford well puts: it, 
they carried their not-love of life) unto 
death—They so persisted in uot lov- 
iny life a8 to attain martyrdom, 

12. Rejoice, ye heavens— As if 
these rejoicing martyr-spirits called for 
a joyful response from all their co- 
celestials, human or angelic. Woe to 
earth and sea (as the true reading is) 
since they are to be the scenes of the 
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to the inhabiters of the earth and 
of the sea! for the devil is come 
down unto you, having great wrath, 
‘because he knoweth that he hath 
but a short time. 1&3 And when 
the dragon saw that he was cast 
unto the earth, he persecuted *the 
woman which brought forth the 
man child. 24 4 And to the wom- 
an were given two wings of a great 
eagle, ¢that she might fly ‘into the 
wilderness, into her place, where 
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bestial war. Devil is come down— 
Paganism in its downfall is full of 
wrath, feeling that it has but a brief 
period for recovering the supremacy. 
That ended with the death of the Im- 
peror Julian, A. D. 363. 

13. Persecuted the woman—We 
might have expected, that after the 
dragon’s expulsion from heaven the 
woman would be restored to her orig- 
inal place in the sky. That was still 
her right place; but the influence and 
power of the dragon, doubtless, it is, 
which really bring her to the earth 
until the war is over. 

14. Two wings of a great eagle 
... wilderness—There seems to be a 
double allusion here: to Israel’s so- 
journ in the wilderness, and to the 
fiight of the blessed mother of Jesus 
through the same wilderness to Egypt, 
as driven by Herod. Of the former, 
Jehovah said to Moses, approaching 
Sinai, Ex. xix, 4, “ Ye have seen what I 
did unto the Egyptians, and how I bare 
you on eagles’ wings, and brought you 
unto myself.” The woman came down 
from her high place in heayen, but it 
was on Jehovah’s wings, in order to be 
borne toa place of security as well as 
humiliation. Not that she is carricd 
by the eagle; but the eagle’s wings 
are put on her, and she flies with 
them of herself, eagle-winged. That 
she might fly—in regard to the flight 
of the woman into the wilderness we 
may note, 1. That it was under fear of 
paganism, even after the pagan dragon 
was overthrown. ven under the 
Christianized empire, therefore, there 
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she is nourished &for a time, and 
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times, and half a time, from the 
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was a powerful pagan influence repres- 
sive ot a pure Christianity. This 
arose from two sources: First, The re- 
mains of pagan principle and practice 
in the national Church assuming the va- 
rious forms of Mariolatry, wafer-wor- 
ship, saint-adoration, pope-worship, 
and ritual. Second, The paganism of 
the nations of Northern Kurope, who 
filled the atmosphere of the world 
with a-pagan malaria. 2. The wilder- 
ness is at once the repressed power of 
the Church at home and her difficulty 
-in struggling with the pagan nations 
of Hurope for their conversion. 3. But 
her fiying is mentioned twice, verses 
6and 14. The first is a fleeing in fear, 
and refers to the humble and perse- 
cuted, yet spiritually-prospering, ob- 
scurity of the Church before the pa- 
gan downfall, and in anticipation of 
her 1260-day period. The second is a 
divine flying, with God-given wings, 
into the wilderness, with a divinely- 
provided nourishment. This ailudes 
to the missioning of Christianity, es- 
pecially northward, by which she not 
only, with obscure perseverance, con- 
verted the tribes that settled in Italy, 
but spread her power through ‘the 
forests of central and northern Europe. 
Thus she fled from the dragon in fear; 
she flew to the wilderness, both spirit- 
ual and literal, of Europe with hope; 
she was divinely sustained, and was 
helped to prosperity and even victory 
by the very pagan earth. Yet the 
spirit and power of paganism con- 
trived to overlie the Church, even af- 
ter these victories, and her wilderness 
state remained through the “dark 
ages.” Though thus borne on eagles’ 
wings, yet her home is the wil- 
derness. For Rome is still Baby- 
lon. Hyen after a Christian emperor 
was seated on the throne, a quasi-pa- 
ganism was still able to struggle for as- 
cendeney, and at court a semi-pagan 
Christianity but too much prevailed. 
The pure Church, therefore, retired 
like raven-fed Hlijah to the mystic 
wilderness. Fora time, and times, 











son, (or year,) two seasons, and half a 
season; thatis, three years and a half; 
or (verse 6) 1260days. This 1260-day 
period appears five times in the apoc- 
alypse. The origin of this use of this 
period seems to be found in the famine 
in Israel in the time of Klijah, which 
our Lord in Luke iv, 25, and Jamcs 
v, 17, tix at three years and a half. 
But this could only be an approxima- 
tion; for a famine neither begins nor 
ends on an exact day. And similarly, 
when adopted as a measurement in 
prophecy, the events will be found in 
their nature equally gradual in their 
commencement and termination, and 
the number must be viewed as simply 
an approximation. A similar period is 
adopted by Daniel vii, 25, xii, 7. 

Elliott and others maintain that these 
five passages in the apocalypse desig- 
nate the same time and train of events. 
But plainly two of them (xii, 14, 15) 
designate the period of the dragon’s 
terrene troubling of the Church, and 
three of them (xi, 2, 3, xiii, 5) the su- - 
premacy of the beast. 

This dragon-period is the time after 
the firmamental overthrow of the 
dragon in which he oppresses the 
Church, xii, 13, 17. That is, it in- 
cludes the time of the power of pagan- 
ism in and over the Church, after pa- 
ganism had ceased to rule imperially 
supreme. And certainly, measuring 
from the downfall of paganism un- 
der the reign of Constantine, we find 
that an approximate 1260-year period 
will bring us to the Reformation. Ard 
the Retormation was the establishme it 
of an anti-pagan Chureh. The Ro- 
man “beast” still sustained a paganism 
in his own domain, for his period of 
domination was yet continuing. But 
the reformed Church completely ex- 
pelled paganism from her limits. Chris- 
tianity became established beyond all 
danger in the Roman empire about 
A. D. 328; and in 1588 the defeat of 
the Spanish armada placed ‘the per- 


‘manence of the Reformation beyond 


question. Constantine published the 


and half a time--That is, for a sea-| edict of Milan, by which Christianity 
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face of the serpent. 1 And the 
serpent * cast out of his mouth water 
as a flood after the woman, that he 
might cause her to be carried away 
of the flood. 6 And the earth 
ihelped the woman; and the earth 
opened her mouth, and swallowed 
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was freed from persecution, in 313; 
and 1260 years bring us to 1573, when 
Protestantism was in full possession 
of all those States that became perma- 
nently Protestant. 

15. Water as a flood—Iit cannot 
reasonably be denied that the anti- 
thetic terms water and earth are lhicre 
figurative, as is the dragon. Water, 
as a figure, symbolizes the moving 
and unstable human populations; and 
earth, the steady and solid human 
state. The dragon, therefore, pouring 
from his mouth the water upon the 
woman, must signify paganism pour- 
ing a hostile horde upon the Christian 
communion; and the aid derived from 
the earth must designate the support 
of Christianity by the settled and ciy- 
ilized people. And so did pagun Ku- 
rope pour her hosts of barbarians down 
upon Christianized Italy. And the 
Christianized earth so aided the Church 
as to secure her triumph over paganisin. 

16. Barth... swallowed up the 

-flood—Instead of barbarism swallow- 
ing up civilization, civilization con- 
quered barbarism. Instead of pagan- 
ism extinguishing Christianity, Chris- 
tianity converted paganism. The Ro- 
man earth absorbed the barbarian peo- 
ples, and Christianity firmly walked 
over Europe and transformed it to a 
Christendom. 

17. Dragon was wroth—Paganism 
long maintained an angry and desperate 
struggle for supremacy. War with 
_.,seed—Who maintained the tes- 
timony of Jesus himself over wafer- 
worship und Mariolatry durig the 
beast-period. 

Diisterdieck denies that the woman 
is symbol of the Church; maintaining 
that this whole scene of chapter xii is 
a picture showing who are the true 
adversaries of Christ, namely, Satan 


up the flood which the dragon cast 
outofhismouth. 27 And the drag- 
on was wroth with the woman, and 
went to make war with the rem- 
nant of her seed, !' which keep the 
commandments of God, and have 
™the testimony of Jesus Christ. 
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and his hosts. The woman, he argues, 
cannot be the Jewish Church, for, be- 
sides her apostolic twelve stars she 
lups over into the Christian ages even 
to the time of Constantine. Nor can 
she be the Christian Church; for who 
then are the remnant of her seed ?. 
To this argument Alford seems to 
succumb, and accept Disterdieck’s 
view, and thereby enfeebles and dis- 
concerts his whole scheme of inter- 
pretation. 

Our answer to Disterdieck’s dilem- 
ma is, that the woman is the anti-drag- 
on or anti-pagan Church; the remnant 
of her seed is tlic anti-bestial or anti- 
papal Chureh. The woman, therefore, 
inclusively represents the ancient Jew- 
ish Church, from which Christ sprung, 
continued into the Christian Chureh 
in all its anti-pagan history and char- 
acter. While the pagan dragon hoped, 
in his own undisguised person, to con- 
quer her, he fought; but when he saw 
defeat before him he evoked the sca- 
beast (chap. xiii) to be his substitute, 
and through him to war with the 
remnant of her seed—the opponents 
of the pseudo-Christian beast—until he 
reappears in his own person, Rev. xx, 1. 
The Church, the woman, is, in success: 
ive generations, truly her own seed. 
The Church of to-day is the Chureli’s 
seed, and the Church of a Jater day is 
the remnant or rest of her seed. ‘The 
seed against which paganism warred 
through the beast were the anti-papal 
successors to the anti-pagan Church. 

We have a striking proof that the 
dragon was paganism in the opinion 
of Constantine himself. Husebius 
gives us Constautine’s words: “That 
dragon has been expelled from the 
government of the world by the good 
providence of the supreme God and 
| my instrumentality.” And befure the 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
ND I stood upon the sand of 
the sea, and saw *a beast rise 
up out of the sea, "having seven 
heads and ten horns, and upon 
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vestibule of his own palace the emper- 
or placed a cross over his own head, 
and the dragon beneath, thrust down 
into the abyss. 


~ CHAPTER XIII. 


|. Sea-risen beast—Christianized 
Roman empire, 1-10. 

1, And—The Satanic symbol of Ro- 
man imperial pagan power has disap- 
peared from its firmamental supremacy 
over the world, and is now succeeded 
by the shadow of a new system. I 
stood—the true reading is, doubtless, 
he (the dragon) stood. At the last 
verse the dragon means war; in this 
he is present, and perhaps superin- 
tends the rise of his instrument in the 
war, the beast; in next verse he en- 
dows the beast with all his own 
power and authority. The dragon 
is Satan himself, the real antichrist; 
the beast is his visible embodiment as 
representative antichrist. Henceforth 
the dragon, though real mover of the 
antichristic war, lurks on earth behind 
scenes until he reappears personally 
at xx, 1. See note, ix, 1. Just so the 
man child remains in heaven until he 
reappears first in his symbolic person 
in chap. xix, and then in his own lit- 
eral person on the great white throne 
at xx, ll. The sea—The beast is said 
in xi, 7 and xvii, 8, to come up from 
the bottomless pit, or abyss. See note, 
ix, 1. ‘lo this “pit” the dragon is 
consigned before the millennium, xx, 3; 
and to the “lake of fire” after the 
millennium. The former must not, 
therefore, be confounded with the lat- 
ter. The Greek word for “ bottomless 
pit” appears also in Luke viii, 31; 
Rom. x, 7. It is the term for the un- 
der-world, where biblical thought lo- 
eates the demoniac aud dismal side of 
hades. There is the “ deep” whither 
the demons dreaded to be sent from 
out the swine; the fire, where Dives 
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his horns ten. crowns, and upon 
his heads the * name of blasphemy. 
2 ¢And the beast which I saw 
was like unto a leopard, ‘and his 
feet were as the feet of a bear, 
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was tormented; the Tartarus, where 
Peter assigns the first and falling an- 
gels; the smoking pit, whence issue 
our apocalyptist’s locustine-dem¢ ns. 
From the same under-world or abyss 
the beast is here pictured as coming 
up through the sea, whose depths are 
based and merged 1 this same subter- 
ranean region. And (xvii, 15) these 
same “waters” are also said to be 
symbolically the peoples of the beast 
empire. That is, from the dark, de- 
moniac under-world come up the va- 
pory, shaping influences through the 
popular world, by which the profane 
character of this beast empire is 
formed. 

Upon his horns ten crowns—The 
dragon, as a sole and single monarch, 
had his crowns upon his head; the 
beast has his crowns upon his horns, 
in view of the ten distinct kingdoms 
which the prediction takes into its 
scope. And this shows that the 
Christianized empire is included in the 
symbol; for the ten kingdoms did not 
rise until Rome became Christian. 

The dragon, beast, and the two- 
horned. come each from a different 
element. The first, from the firma- 
ment, where for centuries he has been 
assuming to rule as usurping god of 
this world; the second, from the sea, 
merging in the abyss; the third, from 
the earth, as a temporary servitor of 
both dragon and beast. 

2. Leopard...bear... lion — The 
first three beasts in Daniel’s vision, 
(Dan. vii;) here given in reverse order 
as tracing them backward. Hence this 
beast, while identical with Daniel’s 
fourth beast, takes in all the previous 
three. Nay, its seven heads go still 
farther back, xvii, 10. Horns were 
observed by the primitive races of 
men to be not only the outgrowth of 
the strength of the animal that bore 
them, but also his instrument of de- 


| fense, power, and supremacy; and go 
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ee a ee Se, 
*and his mouth as the mouth of a| great authority. 8 And I saw one 


lion: and ‘the dragon gave him 
his power, and his seat, band 





é Dan, 7. 4.—/ Chap. 12. 9.—g Chap. 16. 10, 


of his heads ias it were ? wounded 
to death; and his deadly wound 





h Chap. 12. 4.—4é Verses 12, 14. —2 Gr. slain 





horns became the emblem of human 
power—of a ruler, and even of an 
empire. ‘My horn hast thou ex- 
alted,” said David; Job’s horn was 
defiled in the dust; and Christ is 
“a, horn of salvation,” Luke i, 69. 
Heace, in prophetic symbol a horn is 
a kingdom, or of a king, as embodying 
a kingdom; never, perhaps, a king as 
a single individual. In Daniel viii, 5, 





Alexander the Great is symbolized as 
a goat with “ one notable horn; ” and 
a horned goat was the national sym- 
bol of Macedon. The coins presented 
the head of Alexander himself as 
horned. In the apocalypse the ten 
horns are the ten nations of Europe 
which arose out of the Roman em- 
pire---which had no developed nation- 
alitivs as yet—which would for awhile 
identify themselyes with the anti- 
ehristic harlot, and then finally destroy 
her. See notes on xvii, 10-17. 

And as Daniel’s beasts are not 
single kings, but kingdoms, empires, 
through their whole duration, so of 
this beast, the seven heads are not 
single kings, but great historic mon- 
archies. Daniel’s golden image, by his 
own interpretation, with an equal vast- 
ness, covers the course of empires; its 


head, trunk, and limbs standing for in- 
dividual races. Even the word “kings,” 
in Daniel. means kingdoms. See note 
ov xvii, 10. Daniel says to Nebuchad- 
nezzar, (ii, 37, 38,) “Thou, O king, art 
a king of kings .. . after thee shall 
arise another kingdom inferior to thee, 
and another third kingdom.” And so 
in Daniel vii, 17, “These creat Deasts, 
which are four, are four kings;” and 
yet further: ‘ The fourth boast shall 
be the fourth kingdom.” Nebuchad- 
nezzar and his kingdom were one, 
But as Daniel's development of. the 
course of empires retained no traces 
of Nebuchadnezzar's personality, so 
John’s prophetie history had nothing 
to do with the history of Nero or 
either of the emperors of Rome per- 
‘sonally. 

Dragon gave him his power -—- 
The dragon is Satan, the personal an- 
tichrist; in the beast he wore a new 
guise. With our notes on this chap- 
ter compare our whole comment on 
2 Thess. ii, 1-12. The beast became 
a visible representative antichrist be- 
cause Satan became its real soul, Sce 
note on 2 Thess. ii, 6, 9. 

2. One of his heads as it were 
wounded -—The head was the Ro- 
man head. It was not wounded 
and healed, as some suppose, by 
ceasing to be pagan and becoming 
Christian under Constantine; for that 
event is symbolized by the downfall 
of the dragon. It was wounded, or 
rather slain, for so the word imports, 
by the cessation of the imperial Rome 
and its revival as papal Rome. The 
universal emperor expired, and revived 
in the universal bishop. ‘To the see- 
ular empire there suceecded a spiritual 
empire of far greater extent and pow- 
er, And that stupendous spiritual 
Roman empire exists to the present 
hour. And this cessation and reno- 
vation of the ruling power is essen- 
tially contemporaneous and identical 
with the death of ancient Rome under 
the blows of the northern barbarians 
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was healed: and ‘all the world 
wondered after the beast. M4 And 
x: x Chapter 





they worshipped the dragon which 
gave power unto the beast: and 





17, 8 





aud the rise of the modern Rome and 
of the modern system of Europe. On 
the cessation of the old system a brief 
interregnnm took place, upon which 
the rule {ell into the hands of the 
Pope of Rome,.in whom a new domi- 
nation became impersonated. Healed 
-—Compare with our notes, xvii, 8-11, 
where the image of the wounded head, 
afterwards healed, becomes the death 
aud resurrection of the beast. Stuart, 
and most rationalistic commentators, 
apply this to Nero. See our Introduc- 
tion. Nero was driven from the throne 
and had committed suicide; but the 
baser rabble, with whom the bloody 
despot was popular, cherished the hope 
that he had escaped, was truly alive, 
and would yet reascend the throne. 
On this John is imagined by these 
commentators to have founded the im- 
age that one lead of the beast received 
« deadly wound; that the wound 
was healed, that he shall “ascend 
out of the bottomless pit and go into 
perdition.” That is, the resurrection 
of the beast is to be identified with 
Nero's escape and return, And they 
labor to misdate the writing of the 
apocalypse to suit this theory. But 
in point of fact, the idea of a resurrec- 
tion from the dead by Nero formed no 
part of the popular notion even of the 
Roman rabble, at the time of the writ- 
ing of the apocalypse. All that the 
historians of the day or the contempo- 
rancous literature say is, that the fancy 
was current that Nero had escaped, 
would return, and would take a terrible 
revenge on Rome. It was not until a 
later generation, especially of Christ- 
iaus remembering Nero as the typical 
bloody persecutor, identified him with 
the antichrist, and found him in the 
apocalypse. Augustine first mentions 
the idea of his resurrection; and later 
still, Primasius is the first commenta- 
tor who connects the idea of a resur- 
rect Nero with the sacred texts. 
Gebhardt, admitting this discordance 
between John’s conception of the 
beast’s resurrection. and the Neronian 





rumour of a mere return, nevertheless 
maintains that John modifies the ru- 
mour to his own purposes. The mod- 
ification, we reply, is much the largest 
part of the modified subject. And if 
the nucleus were a miserable falsity, 
the modification enlarges it to an 
enormity. We cheerfully adniit that 
Jolm does often take a nucleus of fact 
and modify it to his own needs. We 
may admit that chapter xii abounds in 
such modifications. But we call at- 
tention to the most decisive fact, that 
every nucleus John appropriates for such 
modification in his apocalypse is drawn 
Jrom the sacred records. Hengstenberg 
has well shown, in discussing another 
point, that John never goes to classic 
or profane literature for any of his con- 
ceptions. He forcibly denies, on that 
ground, that the “palms” of chap. Vii, 
where see our notes, are borrowed 
from pagan customs. All John’s im- 
ageries arise from within the sacred 
domain. Perfectly unendurable, then, 
is the thought that John goes to the 
slums of Rome and picks out from the 
very dregs of heathendom a base ca- 
nard, overlays it with a wretched, ly- 
ing superstition of his own, and brings 
it into the sublimest of all prophecies. 
We pity the moral taste of the critic 
who, on a full survey of the case, does 
not repel such a notion, 

All the world wondered—And to 
this day an all the world, larger than 
the then Roman world, and now em- 
bracing in full universality the ten 
horns, wonders after the beast in his 
papal development. é 

4. Worshipped the dragen—In re- 
taining many of the forms and prac- 
tices of old paganism. As the dragon 
is the impersonation of the pagan em-. 
pire, so the beast is the impersonation 
of the nominally Christianized empire, 
and personal attributes and acts are 
ascribed to both alike. But the latter 
is made to individualize itself through 
the second beast and the image, as a 
sort of tri-unity, a three yet one, So 
that the official acts of the represent 
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ther worshipped the heast, say- 
ing, | Who zs like unto the beast? 
who is able to make war with 
him? 6 And there was given un- 
to;him "a mouth speaking great 
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things and blasphemies; and pow- 
er was viven unto him *to con- 
tinue "forty and two months, 
6 And he opened his mouth in 
blasphemy against God, to blas- 








3 Or, to make war.—n Chapter 11. 2; 12. 6. 








ative ‘‘image” are spoken of as the 

acts of the beast, the antichristic em- 

pire and vice versa. Who is like— 

Claim unique authority for the spirit- 
_al empire. 

5. Speaking great things—Words 
from Dan. vii, 8, spoken of the fourth, 
or Roman beast, here claiming to be 
the sole Church of God on carth, out 
of which is no salvation; and in the 
person of its spokesman and pontiff 
claiming to be God on earth. Forty 
and two months—Or 1260 days. See 
note on xii, 14, Elliott measures this 
beast-period from the year A. D. 529, 
when the Emperor Justinian conferred 
the title and power of universal bish- 
op onthe pope. This starting-point 
will bring the close of the period at 
1789. That year was the birth-year 
of the French Revolution, by which 
the despoliation of the power of the 
pope was inaugurated. The Church 
properties in France were contiscated, 
the monasteries were suppressed, and 
the clergy were compelled to a sol- 
emu abjuration of their allegiance 
to the pope. The other countries 
of Europe followed the French ex- 
ample. When Bonaparte came into 
power he deprived Pope Pius VII. of 
his territories, and imprisoned hin. 
The pope continued stripped of his 
powers until the restoration of the old 
regimen on the downfall of Bonaparte. 
Popery never recovered its ancicut 
persecuting supremacy. Since that 
day the decline of the politico-ecclesi- 
astical power of the papacy has been 
constant, under the growth of tle 
primitive principles of Christian toler- 
ation. The Protestant States have in- 
creased in intelligence and power, and 
the Romanistic have waned. The bat- 
tle of Sudowa humbled the power of 
Austria, and the battle of Sedan pros 
uated France. The creation of the 
kingdom of -Italy deprived the pope 
of his temporal kingdom, and Protes- 








tant missions are defying the ponuff in 
sight of the Vatican. 

6. Blasphemy against God — By 
assuming the divine attribute of infal- 
libility; by appropriating the title of 
God; and by the worship of Mary and 
the wafer. 

The idolatrous aspect of popery is 
remarkably visible in the inauguration 
of the pope, that of Pius IX. included. 
He is first arrayed in his pontifical ap- 
parel, five articles of which are scar- 
let; with a single vestment covered 
With pearls; and with his mitre adorned 
with gold and precious stones. He is 
led to the altar, before which he knecls 
and prays, as before the scat of God. 
He then rises, wearing his mitre, and 
is lifted up by the cardinals and seated 
on the very same altar. A bishop, kneel- 
ing, commences the Ze Deum. The 
cardinals meantime kiss his feet and 
hands. This ceremony is regularly 
styled, both in conversation and au- 
thoritative writings, “the Adoration 
of the Pope.” ‘ At Rome,” says Hei- 
deggar, (quoted by Wordsworth,) “ this 
phrase, to adore the pope, is in daily 
use.” Saysa French “ History of tlie 
Clergy,” dedicated to Pope Clement 
XI., Amst., 1716,“ When the election 
is finished the pope is couducted to 
the chapel, where he receives the 
adoration of the cardinals. Then he 
is carried, seated in the pontifical seat, 
to the Church of St. Peter, and placed 
upon the altar . .,. where lie receives 
again, publicly, the adoration.” “ Va- 
rious books,” says Wordsworth, “‘ have 
been written by Romish divines, such 
as Mazaroni, Stevanus, and Diana, 
concerning the adoration of the pope.” 

A specimen of this adoration, per- 
formed by Cardinal Colonna on his 
knees to Pope Innocent X., A.D. 1644, 
is authentically given by Wordsworth 
in the following words: “‘ Most holy 
and blessed father, head of the Church, 
ruler of the world ; .. to whom are 
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pheme his name, °and his taber- 
nacie, and them that dwell in 
heaven. 7% And it was given un- 
to him Pto make war with the 
saints, and to overcome them: 
4and power was given him over 
all kindreds, and tongues, and 
uations. & And all that dwell 
upon the earth shall worship him, 
"whose names are not written in 
the book of life of the Lamb 
stain *from the foundation of the 
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world. 9 ‘If any man have an 
ear, let him hear. £0 "He that 


leadeth into captivity shall go into 
captivity: Yhe that killeth witk 
the sword must be killed with - 
the sword. © Here is the patience 
and the faith of the saints. 

A And I beheld another beast 
*coming up out of the earth; and 
he had two horns like a lamb, and 
he spake as a dragon. 12 And 
he exerciseth all the power of the 





Hoo 1. 14; Col. 2. 9.— z Dan, 7. 21; chap. 
11. 7; 12.17.—¢@ Chap, 11. 18; 17. 15,—r Exod. 
32, 32; Dan. 12.1; Phil. 4.3; chap. 3.5; 20.12, 15; 
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committed the keys of the kingdom of 
lieaven, whom angels in heaven revere, 
whom the gates of hell fear, and all 
the world adores, thee we solely ven- 
erate, worship, and adore, and we sub- 
init all things that.are ours to thy pa- 
ternal and more than divine ea 
and care.’ 

His tabernacle — By creating a 
pentheon of saints to be adored. 
Continue—Rather, to practice or per- 
form, referring not to duration of ex- 
istence but of successful action. This 
scems to cover the period of something 
more than a thousand years of nearly 
uudisputed papal supremacy. 

7. Make war with the saints — 
By bloody wars, inquisitions, and burn- 
ings at the stake of all who would re- 
form. Overcome them—Subjecting 
them, by blood and terror, to her des- 
potic authority, denying all “right of 
private judgment.” All kindreds— 
The Roman beast styles herself solely 
catholic, that is, universal. She claims 
that every human being is bouud to 
obey her. ‘You all belong to me,” 
said Pope Pius IX..to the Emperor 
William. She claims every American 
as her rightful subject, and the only 
reason at this hour that she does not 
force the claim by the same war and 
bloodshed, is want of power. 

8. All....shall worship him—Mill- 
ions on the earth are now paying that 
homage. Names...not written — 
Who are not justified by faith in Christ. 

9, Have an ear—Joln here repeats 
the solemn-injunction usual with our 
Lord when some momentous print 


was uttered. This predominance and 
cruelty of antichrist was of immense 
moment. Its importance is immense 
to us at this hour, for even now the 
beast is practising and purposing and 
hoping for a full veritication of his 
claim to universal subjection. 

10. He that leadeth—This verse is 
very incorrectly translated. It should 
be: He that is (destined) into ecaptiv- 
ity goeth into captivity; he that is 
(destined) to be slain by the sword 
must be slain by the sword. For the 
despot is relentless, and the martyr 
must suffer. And so it is well added, 
Here is the patience and the faith 
of the saints. 


The second (carth-born) or two- 
horned beast=-The hierarchy of the 
spiritual empire—Clergy, 11-14. 

11. Two horns like a lamb—As the 
lamb is coutrasted with the beast, an- 
tichrist, sois this two-horned, as a cor- 
rupt ministry, contrasted with the el- 
ders, the true ministry. And as this 
beast is called “‘ false prophet,” so it is 
clear that he is an ecclesiastical sym- 
bol. And his two horus yery wel! 
represent the double power, ecclesias 
tical and secular, wielded by the Ro- 
man clerical hierarchy. Spake as a 
dragon—As if he were a second drag- 
on. He mimics the lamb in appeur- 
ance, but he equals the dragon in 
speech. That is, he pretends _to be as 
Christ while he talks like Satan. This 
emblem suits nothing in history but a 
corrupt clergy. : 

12. Exerciseth all the power of 
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first beast before him, Yand caus- 
eth the earth and them which dwell 
therein to worship the first beast, 
zwhose deadly wound was healed. 
43 And “he docth great wonders, 
* so that he maketh fire come down 


from heaven on the earth in the 
sight of men, 

H4 And ‘deceiveth them that 
dwell on the earth 4by the means 
of those miracles which he had 
power to do in the sight of the 





y2 Thess, 2. 4.—z Verse 3.—va Deut. 13. 1-3; 
Matt, 24. 24; 2 Thess, 2.9; chap. 16. 14. 





the first beast—As the spiritual em- 
pire inherited all the power of the 
secular empire, so the clergy exer- 
ciseth all the power of the spiritual 
empire. To worship—To bow before 
in religious reverence. Whose dead- 
ly wound was healed—'That is, the 
clergy require this homage to be paid, 
not to the empire preceding the spir- 
itual empire, but to the spiritual em- 
pire itself; which was the restored 
empire after the deadly wounding. 

13. Doeth great wonders — The 
Ronmanists to-day teach us that one 
ifthe marks of a true Church is mir- 
acles; and they claim a continual train 
of miracles as existing in their own 
Church. Chief among these is the act 
of transubstantiation, by which every 
priest is able to ‘create the Son of 
God.” But as this miracle is an invis- 
ible process, it is of no use in convert- 
ing those who do not already believe. 
Komish books are full of transcen- 
dental marvels, narrating miraculous 
performances, sometimes ludicrous, 
often nienstrous, and not seldom alto- 
yether surpassing those of Christ and 
his apostles in their prodigious char- 
acter. The Bollandist volumes, more 
than sixty in number, approved by the 
pope, are full of tales written with a 
free inventive fancy, producing great 
wonders by the mere flourish of an 
unrestrained pen. 

In modern times the “‘ Holy Coat of 
Treves” was pronounced by Pope 
Gregory, predecessor of Pius IX., to 
be the true coat of Christ on which the 
soldiers cast lots, and for a time hun- 
dreds of thousands of pilgrims paid 
sheir visit to it. 

Another specimen miracle is the 
hquefaction of the blood of St. Janua- 
rius, which is exhibited thrice a year 
at Naples. A red mass is first shown 
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b1 Kings 18. 88; 2 Kings 1. 10, 12.——c Chap. 
12. 9; 19, 20.—d2 Thess, 2. 9, 10. 


ina vial, and then this gradually melts, 
and the process is considered miracu- 
lous! Probably it is a red substance 
liquefied by the warmth of the priest’s 
hands. The classic Addison saw it and 
said, “So far from thinking it a mir- 
acle, I look upon it as one of the 
most bungling tricks Lever saw.” The 
mechanical miracles of tle moving eyes 
of the saints’ images could be easily re- 
peated by the manufacturers of our 
Christmas toys, but they were once 
powerful aids to Romish superstition. 
True miracles may, indeed, be the marks 
of atrue Church; but false miracles 
are the marks of a false Church, es- 
pecially as fulfilling predictions like 
this verse. Fire come down from 
heaven—Said Pope Pius IX., “I can- 
not, like St. Peter, lanneh certain thun- 
ders which reduce bodies to ashes; 
but I can, nevertheless, launch the 
thunders which reduce souls to ashes.” 
Lightnings and thunderbolts are the 
terms under which excommunication 
isconeeived. Gregory VII.pronounced 
the Emperor Henry IV. to be “ struck 
with lightning,” aflatum fulmine, by 
his excomimunication. Says Ducange, 
“ To fulminate an exconumunication is the 
established Phrase of the present day.” 
So also we are told, in a work on the 
“ Glories of Mary,” that she once de- 
scended with torches in her hands and 
consumed a church building, at which 
she was offended, with fifteen hun- 
dred guilty occupants. See “‘ Medieval 
Miracles,” p. 138. 


Living image of the first beast= 
the Popedom, 14-18. 

14. Deceiveth—All these miracles 
were deceptions. Power to do—Ki- 
ther by aid of Satan or by ample means 
of combination and juggling machin- 
ery. In the sight of the beast—lor 
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beast; saying to them that dwell on 
the earth, that they should make an 











62 Kings 


his benefit and great approval. Say- 
ing—The clergy are the counsellors of 
submission to the spiritual empire. 
They should malke—The pope is 
elected, indeed, by the clergy; but the 
popedom, and so every pope, is created 
by the popular superstition under the 
teachings of the clergy. That it is by 
the two-horned lamb, the clergy, that 
this is effected, is notorious. Says 
Mosheim, on the second century, “ The 
monks, who from their supposed sanc- 
tity had the greatest influence with 
the multitude, held up the pope to 
their [the people’s] veneration, even as 
a god.” And of a later date he says, 
“The Jesuits have turned the Roman 
pontiff into a terrestrial deity, and put 
him almost on a footing-with the di- 
vine Saviour.” He adds, “It may be 
easily proved that the Jesuits did no 
more in this than to propagate the doc- 
trines as they found them to have been 
before the Reformation.” Down to 
our own hour Pius IX. claimed all the 
two-horned beast conferred on the im- 
age. To a Belgian delegation, who 
presented him a tiara, that pope said, 
“You offer me gifts—a tiara, a symbol 
of my threefold ‘Toyal dignity i in héav- 
en, upon earth, and in purgatory.” He 
denounced the Old Catholics as here- 
tics, “for they refuse to recognise the 
divine prerogatives of the vicar of Je- 
sus Christ on earth, and to obey his 
supreme jurisdiction.” ‘To another 
ses of visitors he said, ‘“Ihe voice 
which now sounds in your ears is 
the voice of Him whom I represent 
on earth.” 

All the power which the pope once 
possessed of dethroning monarchs and 
disposing of kingdoms arose from the 
fact that the popular mind, under the 
clerical influence, firmly supported the 
pope as above emperor or king, being 
the representative of God and entitled 
to be called God 

An image—<A concentrated repre- 
sentative of, and likeness to, the spiritual 
empire. He was to be its living exec- 
utive miniature. At the sume time he 
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-image to the beast, which had the 


wound by a sword, eand did live. 
20. 7. 


was to be an idol to be worshipped. 
The symbol of an image is supposed 
to be based upon the custom of the 
Roman emperors to place their statues 
in a temple or other publie place re- 
quiring divine honors to be paid to 
them. But here, 1. It is the spiritual 
empire itself that is to be imaged, and 
no individual person. - 2, Powers and 
actions of a great living agent are at- 
tributed to it. 3. The images of the 
emperor were multitudinous, and set 
up in all parts of the empire; this is 
a single image. If the seer had in- 
tended the countless images, for in- 
stance, of Nero, he would naturally 
have used the plural, and expatiated on 
their great number. 
An image to the beast, which 
.did live — As an image, all the 
qualities and powers of the pontifical 
empire are gathered and impersonated 
in him. He is symbol and represent- 
ative executive; and so ruler; not as 
hereditary sovereigns are, by natural 
inheritance, for he is made, not born, an 
image. And so most of the predicates 
made applicable to the beast are also 
applicable to the pope, and vice versa. 
The pope is one of the clergy, and so 
goes to make up the two-horned lamb. 
He is part of the papal empire, and so 
is one with the beast. The name, 
whether Latinus, Latin, or otherwise, 
belongs to beast and image—that is to 
pope or papal Church alike. The im- 
age fitted to the beast after he did 
live from his deadly wound, and his 
persecutions and exploits, are after hig 
living from his death. If the beast 
therefore be, as some think, Nero, then 
most of Nero’s persecutions. were ajier 
his imaginary resurrection. But the 
resurrection never took place, and so 
the persecutions could nzver take place. 
The persecutions, though predicted, 
were as imaginary as the resurrection. 
If the beast was the supreme Roman 
power, then it was after its death in 
the Emperor and revival in the Pope 
that the persecutions took place. That 
is, the persecutions were papal, not payun. 
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15 And he had power to give 
‘life unto the image of the beast, 
that the image of the beast should 
both speak, fand cause that as 
many as would not worship the 
image of the beast should be 


4Gr. breath, —/ Chapter 16, 2; 19, 20; 20.4, 


The persecutor was not the emperor 
tut the pope. 

15. Life unto the image—He was 
not to be a dead statue, like an image 
of an emperor; he should speak; and 
lie, the image, should cause the re- 
fusers of worship to be killed. Wor- 
ship the image—To the pope the at- 
tributes of the Deity are ascribed, the 
naine God is given, and the worship, 
due to God, is offered the papal theoc- 
racy. See note on 2 Thess. ii, 7. The 
Canon also declared, ‘It is certain 
that the pope was styled God by Con- 
stantine, and itis manifest that God 
cannot be judged by men.” And _ so 
Pope Urban II. maintained that he 
was judge of all men, but that he 
could be judged by no-.man, and he 
was acquitted of an accusation on that 
ground, And, under Pope Symma- 
chus, at the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury, it was declared that the pope 
was judge in the place of God, and 
could himself be judged by none. He 
was above all human jurisdiction. 
And, at the fifth Lateran Council, the 
orator announced, with all acceptance, 
“Thou art finally a second God on 
earth.” See our notes on 2 Thessalo- 
niansii,4-10. Killed—No domination 
ever existed on earth so bloody and so 
eruel, in every form of infliction, as 
the popedom, from its first estublish- 
inent to the present hour. Religious 
wars waged by its instigation, massa- 
eres and exterminations, inquisitions 
and dragonades, tortures by rack and by 
burning, form the stapie of the history. 
The Spanish inquisition, the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, the Smithfield fag- 
ots, are exploits of this infernal dmage. 
Every country in western Kurope is 
stained by this antichrist with blood. 
Jt has ruined South America. In our 
Protestant North America its devotees 
are numerous and menacing, but impo- 
tent as yet. 
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killed. 4&6 And he causeth all, 
both small and ereat, rich and 
poor, free and bond, £* to receive a 
mark in their right hand, or in 
their foreheads: 1% And that no 
man might buy or sell, save he 


g Chap. 14.9; 19. 20; 20. 4. —5 Gr. to give them. 


16. And he—'That is. the living 
and supreme image. Causeth—Cn 
this word, here and in the previous 
verse, we may note, 1. The entire 
body of Romish clergy find their 
Owh supremacy over the people to 
be identified with the absoluteness _ 
of the pope over themselves. And 
hence a common self-interest makes 
them a unit. An intense rivalry 
thence arises, to raise the pope to the 
highest point of supremacy. Thereby 
the pope becomes the primal causa- 
tive spring of all persecutions to main- 
tain the papal power. 2. But when 
charged with these persecutions, the 
papist replies that it is not the spirii- 
ual power, but the temporal magistracy, 
that really executes the punishment. 
The priest condemns, and the magis- 
trate inflicts. The pope, therefore, 
does not execute; he causeth others 
to execute the heretic. A mark— 
Slaves, soldiers, and sailors were often 
marked by masters and sovereigus in 
token of ownership. Note on Gal. 
vi, 17. Ptolemy Philopater (3 Maec. 
ii, 29) enrolled the Jews of Alexandria 
as soldiers, and had them branded 
with the ivy of Bacchus with hot 
iron. And Philo says that some idol- 
aters had their bodies branded with 
hot iron as an indelible mark which 
could not be obscured by time. The 
mark was branded, says Augustini, 
sometimes on forehead to <lenote } ro. 
fession, sometimes on the hand to de- 
note activity of service. 

17. No man might buy — Says 
E. B. Elliott: “ A canon of the Late- 
ran Council, under Pope Alexander 
IIl., commanded that no man should 
entertain or cherish them in his house 
or land, or exercise trafic with them. 
The Synod of Tours, (just when the 
Waldenses and Albigenses had begun 
to excite attention,) under the same 
Pope Alexander, passed the law that 
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that had the mark, or the name 
of the beast, ‘or the number of his 
name. 98 *Hereis wisdom. Let 
him that hath understanding count 
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'the number of the beast: ™for it 
is the number of a man; and his 
number zs Six hundred threescore 
and six. 





i Chap. 14. 11.—d Chap. 15. 2.—£ Chap. 17. 9. 


7Chap, 15. 2.—m Chap. 21. 17. 








no man should presunie to receive or 
assist the heretics, no, not so much as 
to exercise commerce with them in 
selling or buying. And so, too, as ex- 
pressed in Pope Martin’s Bull, the 
Constance Council. How the mass of 
the clergy urged its execution in other 
days throughout the popedom is noto- 
rious.”—Vol. iii, p. 217. We may add 
that to-day, in revising these notes, 
we find in a New York daily paper 
the report of a trial, in these United 
States, of a Roman priest for prohibit- 
ing his people from continuing their 
custom ‘to an excommunicated parish- 
ioner, the damages being laid at ten 
thousand dollars, the jury’s verdict be- 
ing over three thousand. Such is 
this persecuting power to this day. 
18. Here is wisdom... under- 
standing—The here means, in the true 
solution of this problem. The man who 
tries must bring his intellect to it: and 
the man who succeeds has brought 
here a true wisdom; a wisdom 
which not only involves a good many 
questions of history and literature, but 
is pregnant with very important con- 
clusions. Number of the beast— 
That is, of his name. To understand 
this, we must know that the Hebrews, 
Greeks, and Romans used not our 
now numerical Arabic figures in arith- 
metic, but the letters of their alpha- 
bets. The first tea letters in Hebrew 
and Greek stood for our figures from 
1 to 10. Then the next ten designated 
the tens, repeated to a hundred; the 
rest designated thousands. By a little 
ingenuity both a number and a name 
might then be found in a certain ar- 
rangement of letters. This not only 
furnished room for play of fancy 
among Christians, but among cabalists 
a pretence of deep meanings. Thus 
the Greek Jesus, Jesous: J==10, e=8 
8=200, o=70, u=400, s 200888: 
quite an antithesis to 666. Number 
of aman—A number which a man 
would use, and therefore calculable by 














a man. See note on xxi, 17. Six 
hundred threescore and sixz—When 
a problem of this kind is proposed and 
recorded for centuries, it might be ex- 
pected that a great number of names 
would, in the course of centuries, be pro- 
duced as the solution. We might at first 
imagine, too, that a plenty of fitting 
names would be furnished, and so the 
problem be really swamped. Numer- 
ous names have indeed been furnished, 
but scarce one meeting the obvious 
cond'tions. Puerile as a problem 
based on the position of letters and 
numerals may at first seem, the pres- 
ent problem includes elements and 
conditions tasking the most vigor- 
ous wisdom. The only name that 
seems to meet all the conditions, is one 
of the oldest, adduced by Irenecus, the 
grand-pupil of St. John himself, Latez. 
nos, Latinus, Latin. Some conditions 
of the problem may be as follows: 
1. The proposed name should be a 
true proper name, and not a mere de- 
scriptive phrase, or word, or title. 
Lateinos meets this condition, being a 
true proper name, whether as adjective 
or substantive. America, for instance, 
is a proper name of a whole country 
or territory. Americanis an adjective 
proper name, applicable to the coun- 
try, the people, or the individual. So 
Latin is the proper name of the Roman 
State, or ruler, or citizen. Such 
words, on the contrary, as axéoratyc, 
apostate, kaxdc odnyoc, wicked, guide, 
ete., are to be rejected as deseriptive 
phrases, and not proper names. So 
Kwald’s Hebrew terms for Cesar of 
Rome are hardly one name, but two, 
or else a title and a name. And go 
Ferdinand Bénary’s solution, in He- 
brew, Nero Cesar, is a name and title, 
and is excluded, This excludes such 
descriptive phrases as The Latin King- 
dom, Italie Church, ete. 

2. The orthography of the name 
should be the orthography of good 
authority and use. If the name be 
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made out by mutilations, by giving 
false letters, or abstracting true ones, 
almost any name can be made to fit. 
Lateinos, all scholars allow to be un- 
exceptionable in this respect. But 
the name of Mohammed, in the Greek 
form, as Moametis, given by some com- 
mentators, has no authority, and, after 
a thorough investigation by scholars, 
is sliown to be spurious. 

3. The proposed name must be not 
in the Saxon, Latin, or Hebrew lan- 
guage, but in the Greek. Says E. B. 
Elliott, (vol. iii, p. 205,) “There is the 
highest probability of the language 
and number of the word being Greek, 
and not Hebrew, because the apoca- 
lypse was intended for the use of the 
Gentiles, to whom Hebrew was scarce- 
ly known; because the first and last 
letters of the Greek alphabet are ex- 
pressly selected by Christ in the apoc- 
alypse, and not those of the Hebrew, 
to express his eternity. ‘Iam a and 
, saith the Lord,’ (Apoe. i, 8,) because 
the nwmerals in which the enigma is 
expressed are Greek numerals, and be- 
cause Iren:eus directly asserts, and all 
the other early fathers imply, by mak- 
ing their solutions in Greek, that that 
was understood by them to be the lan- 
guage intended by the Divine Spirit.” 
This again excludes Prof. Bénary’s 
Hebrew Nero Cesar, the Hebrew, 
payor, Romanus ; and such names 
as Luther, Calvin, and others, adduced, 
as retort, by the papists. 

These principles, if valid, effectually 
exclude all the plausibly proposed 
names except the one furnished by 
Treneus, namely, Lateinos. And the 
distinctive name of the Romish com- 
munion is THE LATIN CITURCH. Says 
Dr. Henry Moore: ‘They Latinize 
eyery thing. Mass, prayers, hymns, 
litanies, canons, decretals, bulls, are 
conceived in Latin. ‘he papal coun- 
cils speak in Latin. Women them- 
selyes pray in Latin. The Scriptures 
are read in no other language than 
the Latin. In short all things are 
Latin.” 

The most formidable rival, however, 
in spite of the several points of exclu- 
sion, is the Hebrew name, Nero Cesar, 








the minds of four eminent scliolars «- 
most simultaneously, in 1836; namely, 
Fritzsche, in Rostock ; Hitzig, in Zu- 
rich; Bénary, in Berlin; and Reuss, 
in Strasburg. With a certain class 
of thinkers it seemed to carry all be- 
fore it. 

An almost conclusive proof of this 
name being the true solution, arose 
from a very peculiar coincidence. 
Trenzeus tells us that there were in the 
then extant manuscripts two dilferent 
readings of the numbers; the older 
and more accurate was 666, buta later 
616. Now there were also two forms 
of the name Nero, both used in Ile- 
brew; one, after the Greek, was We- 
ron, the other, after the Latin, was 
Nero, and the former of these made 
the 666, and the latter exactly 616! 
Should not that settle the question? 

To this one might reply that Irene- 
us tells us that the 616 was found only 
in later manuscripts, and so they could 
not have come from John. And how 
could copyists have | adjusted their 
codices to Nero’s name, and Ireneus 
never have heard of that name as a 
candidate? Indeed, Ireneeus’s omission 
of that name in discussing the candi- 
dates is a powerful argument against 
its claims. ; 

But the French Professor Godet (in 
his Studies of the New Testament) denies 
that 666 is the true number of the 
Hebrew name Nero Cesar. Its true 
number is really 676, according to the 
spelling in St. John’s day. The num- 
ber 666 is spelled with the three He- 
brew consonants, K, 8, R; the needed 
E of the first syllable béing supplied 
by a vowel point; whereas the true 
orthography of the word Cesar, as 
identified by contemporary record, has 
four letters; requiring the E to be, 
not a vowel point, but a full letter, 
thereby increasing the number by a 
ten, making 676. This would entirely 
destroy the identification of the number’ 
with Nero. It is, indeed, given up by 
such rationalistic scholars as De 
Wette, Liicke, Bunsen, and Dister- 
dieck. We consider the Neronian so- 
lution of this name, like the Neronian 
date of the apocalypse, a very plauvi- 


This name seems to have dawned upon | ble, yet entirely prepostervus, fable. 
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But there are some points of pecul- 
iar significance, both in the figures 666 
and in the combination of the Greek 
letters that form the number, as they 
present themselves to the eye. 

First, as to the significance of the 
666. As seven is the perfect number, 
7, 7, 7, thus trinally taken, would be 
the symbol of divine perfection, the 
Trinity. Three half sevens would be 
the reverse of perfection, the directly 
bad. Three sixes are an attempt to at- 
tain or display the divine perfection, 
but are a failure, a falling short, and 
that, perhaps, by a divinely-imposed 
limitation. And thus in this 666 is 
numerically figured the would-be Christ 
—the antichrist. 

And as to the combination of Greek 
letters that form the number 666, they 
are in John’s Greek text, véc, that is, 
chi, wt, aud st. But, striking out the 
middle letter, the remaining two, x—<e, 
are the customary abbreviation in the 
manuscripts of the name Christ. Now 
let the serpentine € crawl in between 
these two letters, and what have we 
in yé¢? A central serpent wearing 
the externals of Christ; a serpent- 
Christ; an anti-Christ! Nor, says 
Godet, must this be promptly dis- 
missed as a puerility. The Orientals 
were thus accustomed to express con- 
ceptions in figured forms to the eye, as 
even in our modern west we have the 
coat of arms, and in our America the 
“stars and stripes.” An ingenious, 
reflective people, before books are 
printed, are inclined to shape a mo- 
mentous thought into an impressive 
mnemonic form. Thereby we get 
coin stamps, monograms, signet rings, 
abraxases, symbols pregnant with im- 
pressive import. 

There is certainly presented here a 
curious combination of agreements. 
They are a numerical name, Lateinos, 
that points to Rome; a triual nwmber, 
666, that suggests the pseudo-divine ; 
and a monogrammic triplet of letters, 
xsc, that imports a Satanic Christ. 
It has taken centuries of thought to 
develop this combination, indicating 
that vod¢ has, indeed, been exerted 
here in large amount. We leave the 
teader to decide whether the combina- 





tion was really planned by tle vote of 
John. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


FIRST OVERTHROW — OF ANTICHRIST’S 
CAPITAL, BABYLON, xiv, 1-xvi, 21. 

1. The chapter of war menace 
by Jerusalem against Babylon, xiv, 
1-20. 

A careful survey of this and the 
two following chapters reveals that 
our locality throughout is at Jerusa- 
lem; and that here gradually unfold 
the hostilities from thence by which 
Babylon is overthrown. This triad of 
chapters is thereby a TRILOGY of Baby- 
lonic destruction. Thus mount Zion, 
verse 1; the throne and...elders, 
verse 3; the temple, verse 15; the 
temple, xv, 6, 8, and xvi, 1, all indi- 
cate that we are in Jerusalem. Of the 
war from Jerusalem by which Babylon 
is overthrown in this triad of chapters, 
chapter xiv contains Jerusalem’s war 
manifestoes aud menaces; chapter xv 
her preparation; and xvi her execution, 
of the war, ending in the demolition of 
the guilty capital. The choral song on 
mount Zion, xiv, 1-5 ; the three angels 
menacing Babylon and her followers, 
6-13; the aerial omens of harvest and 
blood, 14-20, are all warlike manifes- 
toes issued in gradually-increasing 
definiteness from the holy capital 
against the Satanic metropolis. More 
fearful still, chapter xv prepares the 
battery of plagues for the devoted 
city issuing from the Jerusalem tem- 
ple. Chap. xvi goes through the ter- 
rible seven discharges of the plagues, 
each with increasing sureness of aim, 
1-12; responded to from the Babylonie 
powers sending forth their emissarieg 
to rally their Satanic hosts, and to 
gather them to the battle, 13-15. 
Then at the seventh vial comes an 
earthquake crash, and Babylon goes 
to pieces, 17-21. 


a. ANTICIPATIVE BUT INDEFINITE JOY-— 
SONG AT JERUSALEM ON Mount Zion, 
1-5. 

From the distant sea whence the 
beast emerged, the spirit eye of the 
seer, standing on mount Moriah, (note 
iv, 11,) now looks toward J erusalem, to 
Zion, and to the temple, where (a3 in 
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ND I looked, and, lo, 7a Lamb 

A stood on the mount Zion, and 
with him ¥a hundred forty and four 
thousand, *having his Father’s 
name written in their foreheads. 
2 And I heard a voice from heav- 
en; “as the voice of many waters, 
vi, 1, where see note) are the throne 
and the twenty-four elders. 

1. I looked, and lo—The words 
signalize the change of sight-direction, 
and the opening of a new scene of 
symbols. Great is the contrast be- 
4ween the sea of the beast and the 
mount of the one hundred forty and 
four thousand. The phrase And I 
saw, or looked, opens a second move- 
ment of the panorama at verse 6, and 
a third at verse 14. A Lamb—Rather, 
the Lamb; known from former mention. 
The glorious leader is here the Lamb, 
since it is in his atoning character that 
this glorious host expects to conquer. 
The mount Zion was of course easi- 
ly seen by John from Moriah. The 
throne might seem tobe in the most 
holy place, yet allowing all visional 
freedom. The Jerusalem they are 
in-is not the material Jerusalem, but 
the mystic Christian capital, in an- 
tithesis with the mystic antichristic 
capital, Babylon. And with him 
—Who are this hundred forty and 
four thousand? Diisterdieck denies 
them to be the same as those of 
chapter vii, and affirms. them to be 
a choice body of eminently pure 
saints. For, 1. The article is omitted 
before the number, so that they are not 
the, but a hundred forty and four 
thousand, the number being merely a 
churehly designation ; and, 2. They are 
the Jewish symbol, because the ene- 
mies they oppose are pagan, that is, 
Gentile. But Alford maintains the 
full identity with the glorious com- 
pany ef the former chapter. We think 
the truth lies between the two com- 
mentators. ‘he two glorious compa- 
nies are the same, but not in equal 
amount. Chapter vii purposes to sym- 
bolize the entire Church of gloritied 
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and as the voice of a great thun- 
der: and I heard the voice of 
eharpers harping with their harps. 
3 And‘ they sung as it were a new 
song before the throne, and before 
the tuur beasts, and the elders: 
and no man could learn that song 
&but the hundred and forty and 


2 ee ee ee ee 
d Chap. 1.15; 19. 6.—e Chap. 5, 8.——f'Chap, 
5.9; 15. 3.—q Verse 1. 








spirits; this simply represents a part 
of the same, including only the carlier 
Church—the Church of both the pagan 
and papal martyrdoms; hence they are 
called first-fruits. The hundred for- 
ty and four thousand are still from 
Israel, and the harpers are still the 
Gentiles. In fact, the whole are the 
souls under the altar of chapter vi, 
multiplied in number, and giving their 
own holy character to the whole 
Church of their period; they have 
risen from beneath the altar, lave 
sealed mount Zion, and fill the very 
heaven above the mystic Jerusalem, 
pouring down their strains of song 
upon the ear of St. John. 

2. Heard a voice from heaven— 
From the ethereal or firmamental heav- 
en, over the company on the mount, 
there comes a choral voice. The 
blessed air is full of heavenly music. 
It is from a very full celestial choir, 
for their voice is as the voice of 
many waters, as...a great thunder. 
And I heard—Better reading, And 
...the voice which I heard was as the 
voice of harpers, etc. There was but 
one aerial company, at first heard but 
not seen, whose voice was sweet as 
harp melody, yet full as the waters’ 
roar, and loud as a great thunder. 

3. A new song—lDiffcrent, quite, 
from the wail under the altar of vi, 10. 
Before the throne—‘The invisible 
harpers become visible; from the 
ether they have descended on Moriah ; 
they ure before the Theophauic throne 
and its permanent court. No man 
could learn that song— None but 
the redeemed can truly learn and 
truly sing the song of the redeemed. 
Others may imitate it by rote, but the 
full depth of its music is not in their 
souls, and the imitation is spurious and 
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four thousand, which were re-| fruits unto God and to the Lamb. 


‘deemed from the earth. 
are they which were not defiled 
with women; *for they are vir- 
gins. These are they ‘which fol- 
low the Lamb whithersoever he 
goeth. These ’* were redeemed 
from among men, !veing the first- 


4 These|& And “in their mouth was found 


no guile: for "they are without 
fault before the throne of God. 
6 And I saw another angel °fly in 
the midst of heaven, "having thie 
everlasting gospel to preach unto 
them that dwell on the earth, ?and 





h2 Cor. 11, 2.—i Chap, 3. 4; 7.15, 17; 17. 14. 
-—1 Greek, were bowght,— k Chap. 5. 9.— 
+ James 1, 18, 


m Psa. 32. 2; Zeph.3.13.—n Eph. 5.27; Jade 24. 
—o Chap. 8.13.—p Eph. 3. 9-11; Titus 1, 2—— 
g Chap. 13. 7. 





eounterfeit. Hence it is clear that 
the harpers were not angels, but re- 
deemedésaints. They were an abridged 
specimen of the multitude that no man 
could number of vii, 9, and, ike them, 
Gentile counterpart to the Israelite 
hundred forty and four thousand. The 
. Israelite number, as being at home in 
the mystic Jerusalem, are on Zion; 
the Gentiles, as coming from all the 
nations, guther on Moriah, before the 
throne. It isafestal gathering. The 
new song indicates that an era au- 
spicious of future triumph over the 
strongholds of Satan has opened. 
4. These are they—Verses 4 and 
-§ are stnxingly parallel with vii, 14. 15. 
This fact indicates that Disterdieck is 
mistaken in supposing that this com- 
pany is a select class of cminent saints. 
The simple truth is, that the virtues 
specially ascribed to tlem are selected 
as contrast to the vices ascribed to 
their Babylonian persecutors. Theseare 
not defiled with women, in contrast 
with the whore and her partisans 
that did corrupt the earth with her 
fornication. Compare xviii, 3, 7, 9. 
They are virgins—''he Greek term is 
applicable to either sex, and in its fuil 
literal sense implies not only purity 
{rom fornication, but abstiuenee from 
all sexual indulgence. But it cannot 
be supposed to be affirmed that all the 
early Church were chaste cclibates. 
Rather, are they all virgins in the 
sense in which the whole Church is 
the purely chaste bride of Christ, which 
takes sexual purity as the ideal type 
of all purity from sin. Such a view 
honours matrimony, and yet allows that 
there may be a chaste eclibucy, not 
foreed nor bound by changeless vows, 
which may enjoy the royal prerogative 


of pre-eminent consecration of itsclf to 
God. Note 1 Cor. vii, 1-9. Follow 
...whithersoever he goeth—They 
rare the special retinue and obedient 
body-guard of their Lord. The oath 
of the ancient soldiers bound them, in 
similar words, ‘‘ to follow their gener- 
als wherever they may lead.” Re- 
deemed...men—Not redeemed as 
Diisterdieck, “in an eminent sense,” 
but in the same sense as the whole 
true Church. First fruits—Early in 
time in comparison with the Christian 
aud millennial ages that will follow; 
choice in character, as having fought 
the battles of persecution against the 
beast. 

5. No guile—Greek, no lie. Con- 
trast with the “great wonders” of 
the second beast, “the false prophet,” 
who “deceiveth them that dwell on 
the earth,” (xiii, 13. 14,) “with all 
signs and lying wonders,” “with all 
deceivableness of unrighteousness,” 
‘that they should believe a lie.” 
2 Thess. i, 9-11. And the work of 
the reappearing dragon is to “ deceive 
the nations,” xx, 3, 8. The song of 
this holy throng bodes no good to the 
powers of darkness. And still cle.rer 
omens now appear in the mid-sk~. 


b. THREE ANGELS HOVERING IN MID 
HEAVEN OVER JERUSALEM, 6-13. 


1. First angel proclaims the triumphal 
everlasting guspel, 6, 7. 

From mount Zion, where the mar- 
tyr army is uttering its chant, the eye 
of the seer standing on Moriah is da- 
rected sky-wards, and beholds objects 
in next verse, 

6. Another angel—In addition to 
the many angels who have appeared 
in former scenes. The everlasting 
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to every nation, and kindred, and 
tongue, and people, 7% Saying 
with a loud voice, * Fear God, and 
give glory to him; for the hour 
of lis judgment is come: ‘and 
worship him that made heaven, 
and earth, and the sea, and the 
fountains of waters. & And there 
followed another angel, saying, 
'Baby!ton ts fallen. is fallen, "that 








+ Chap. 12.18; 15, 4.—=s Neh. 9. 6; Psa. 33. 6: 
V4.8; 146.66; Acts 14. 155 17. 24.—F# Isa. 21.9; 
Jer. d1. 8; chap. 18. 2. 


gospel — The truth of Jesus, ever- 
lasting in its endurance, unlike the 
falsehoods it contradicts. It is here 
strikingly intimated that the very be- 
ginning and source of the overthrow 
of-antichrist’s citadel is the everlast- 
ing gospel. It is divine trnth that is 
to overthrow this mighty stronghold 
of error and sin, which the “ Lord shall, 
consume with the breath of his mouth.” 
2 Thess. ii, 8. Nation...kindred... 
tongue. ..people—The cosmical-four, 
‘implying the utmosts«tiniversality, un- 
limited to any one land or coutinent. 
It is strictly a universal gospel, pro- 
claimed to all mankind, and destined 
to universal diffusion. 

1. Fear God....glory to him—And 
not to saints, angels, Mary, the wafer, 
or to images. The absolute universal- 
ity is again shadowed by the cosmical 
jour—heaven...earth...sea...foun- 
tains. ‘The clear proclamation of this 
gospel is destruction to Babylon. And 
this its aim is rendered more specific by 
the announcement of the next angel. 


2. Second anyel defines the object of these 
war mandjestoes—Babylon, 8. 


8. Babylon. ..fallen—Or, with the 
ant inversion of the Greek: Fallen, 
fallen, is Babylon the great. It is the 
prophetic future-preterite. Here first 
oceurs in the apocalypse the name 
of “great BaByLon.” It carries our 
thougnt back to the Babel built by 
the survivors of the flood on the 
plains of the Kuphrates, where was 
first developed in history, under Nim- 
rod, the type of mighty but godless 
nationality. It next appears in sa- 
zred history under one vf the great- 
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great city, because she made all 


nations drink of the wine of the 
wrath of her fornication. 9 And 
the’ third angel followed them, 
saying with a loud voice, vIf any 
man worship the beast, and his 
image, and reccive és mark in his 
forehead, or in his hand, 10 The 
same “shall drink of the wine of 
the wrath of God, which is * poured 





w Jer. 51.7; chap. 11. 8: 16.19; 17. 2,5; 12. 3, 
10, 18, 213. 19.2. —vChap, 13. 14-1b.— w Psa. 
7a. 8; Isa. 51.17; Jer. 25, 15.—« Chap. 18. 6, 





est princes of antiquity, Nebuchadnez- 
zar. as the conqueror and leader into ' 
captivity of beloved Jerusalem, Then 
commenced the antithetical typology 
which is unfolded in the apocalypse. 
Babylon was then the great profane 
empire city, hostile to the city of God, 
in which a false religion dominates 
the world and persecutes the follow- 
ers of Jehovah. But Babylon is now 
transferred westward and impersonated 
in Rome. And this new Babylon tirst 
is dragon or pagan, and then, semi- 
Christianized, is bestial or papal. It 
was first anti-God, and so anti-Christ ; 
it is now specifically anti-Christ. And 
under the victorious career of Christ it 
must finally fall; fall embracing in it- 
self all the profane traits of its typical 
national predecessors; fall followed 
by the destruction of all Babylonian- 
ism, secular and ecclesiastical. Wine 
of the wrath of her fornication— 
A very pregnant expression. Her 
fornication is at once a seductive 
wine and a destructive wrath; wine 
to the appetite, wrath upon the soul 
and body. 


3. Third angel pours forth a volume 
of divine malediction against Babylon 
and her devotees for martyring the suints, 
9-12, 

9. The third angel—Most terrible 
and full of all, this angel crowns the 
climax of menace with denouncing 
judgments on all the Babylonic peo- 
ples, 9-13. Beast...image...mark 
—Note xv, 2. 

10. Wine of the wrath of God— 
The double effect of wine—tirst to ex- 
hilarate, and then, when drunk in fuU 
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out without mixture into ¥ the cup 
of his indignation; and #he shall 
be tormented with *fire and brim- 
stone in the presence of the holy 
angels, and in the presence of the 
Lamb: 11 And *the smoke of 
their torment ascendeth up for ever 
and ever: and they have no rest 
day nor night, who worship the 
beast and his image, and whosoever 
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receiveth the mark of his name. 
12 °Here is the patience of the 
saints: ‘here are they that keep 
the commandments of God, and 
the faith of Jesus. 13 And I 
heard a voice frcem heaven saying 
unto me, Write, °Blessed a7é the 
dead ‘ which die in the Lord ? from 
henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, 
¢ that they may rest from their la- 





y Chap. 16. 19.-—2Uhap. 20. 10. —«a Chap. 
13. 20.—6 Isa. 34. 10; chap. 19. 3; Joel 2. 30; 
Luke 16. 23.—0ce Chap. 13, 10.—d Chap. 12, 17. 





e Kecles. 4.1, 2; chap. 20 6.—/1 Cor. 15. 183 
1 Thess. 4,16.—2 Or, from henceforth saith the 
Spirit, Yea,—g 2 Thess, 1.7; Heb. 4. 9; ch. 6.11. 





quantity, to asphyxiate—is here alluded 
to. The former images the exciting 
power of sin, the latter its destructive 
effect. To sip the wine is a delight; 
to drink the cup to its dregs is destruc- 
tion. Poured out without mixture 
—The Greek has a play upon words: 
Which ts mixed without miature. The 
wine was so customarily mingled with 
water that the Greck word mixed came 
to signify prepared. * Hence the phrase 
prepared without mixture could, as 
here, be verbally, mized without mix- 
ture. Cup of his indignation—As 
if divine justice had a regular retribu- 
tive cup. Fire and brimstone—Im- 
agery borrowed from Genesis xix, 24. 
“Jehovah rained upon Sodom and upon 
Gomorrah brimstone and fire.” ‘Nhe 
imagery of fire and brimstone for the 
wicked is used in Psalm xi, 6, and 
brimstone in Job xviii, 15. This im- 
agery is not used in the New Testa- 
ment excepting in the Apocalypse, 
nainely, here and xix, 20, xxi, 8. “The 
addition of brimstone to the imagery,” 
says Stuart, “renders it exceedingly 
intense: for this not only makes the 
fire to rage with the greatest vele- 
mence, but it is noisome to the smell 
and suffocating to the breath.’ Of 
these who maintain that final pun- 
ishment is in literal fire it may be 
asked, Js the brimstone literal? Pres- 
ence of angels... Lamb—Their sen- 
tence and execution take place by the 
judgineut and solemn approbation of 
the holiest and most merciful of Kings. 
Holiness and love ratify the penalties 
of divine justice. 

12. Here—in refusing this worship 
of the beast and avoiding this direful 








destiny. Patience — Endurance of 
persecution from Babylon and her ad- 
herents. Keep—Faithfully obey. The 
commandments of God—Against ail 
idolatry with its fornications, as noted 
on verse 7. Faith of Jesus — The 
Lord of the holy capital. 

13. Heard a voice from heaven 
—The above three menacing angel- 
voices were from the mid-heaven ; but 
now peals down a voice from the 
Iughest heaven in beautiful contrast 
with the menacing voices. Amid the 
menaces upon the persecutors it inter- 
polates a benediction upon the faithful 
dying sufferers. Write— Let this 
blessed assurance be well recorded. 


Blessed are the dead — They are 


under no malediction, in no torment, 
in uo unconsciousness, for they are 
blessed, that is, happy and more than 
happy. Die in the Lord — Suid on 
occasion of their martyr-death, yet in 
such comprehensive terms as to in- 
chide all the dying faithful in all ages. 
From henceforth—This from hence- 
forth, starts from the death of each in- 
dividual dying saint. The meaning then 
is, those dying in the Lord are thecce- 
Jorth and forever blessed. The end 
of a holy life is the commencement of 
an eternal bliss. This assures the 
unshrinking faithful who refuse the 
beast, his mark, and his number, and 
thereby meet death, that their destiny 
is not torment, but blessedness, Ye 

saith the Spirit—This appears to he 
a responding voice ratifying the af- 
firmation of blessedness. Jolin hears 
this response from the same highest 
heaven, and knows and tells us that 
so saith the Spirit. By inspired in- 
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bours; and their works do follow 
them. 4 And I looked, and be- 
hold a white cloud, and upon the 
cloud one sat *like unto the Son of 
man, ‘having on his head a golden 
crown, and in his hand a sharp 
sickle. 95 And another engel 
Keame out of the temple, crying 
with a lond voice to him that sat 
on the cloud, ! Thrust in thy sickle, 
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and reap: for the time is come for 
thee to reap; for the harvest "of 
the earth is *ripe. 16 And the 
that sat on the cloud thrust in his 
sickle on the earth; and the earth 
was reaped. 2&7 And another an- 
gel came out of the temple which 
is in heaven, he also having a 
sharp sickle. U8 And another an- 
gel came out from the altar, °which 





“hi Ezek. 1. 26; Dan. 7. 13; chap. 1. 13,—# Chap, 
6. 2-—# Chap. 16,17.—-/ Joel 3. 13; Matt, 13, 39. 








m Jer, 51. 33; chap. 13. 12.— Or, dried,— 
n Matt. 16.27; John d. 22, 23.—o Chap. 16. 8. 





_ tuition he knows the voice of the 
Spirit, and allows us now to infer that 
the frst voice was from the First Per- 
son of the Trinity, and the response 
from the Third. That—In order that. 
Depends upon die. Those dying in 
the Lord do truly die, in order that 
they may rest from their labours. 
Aad—Better reading, or, assigning 
a reason for their blessed rest, namely, 
that their works of keeping the com- 
mandments of God, and the faith 
of Jesus, (verse 12,) do follow them, 
namely, from this world to the next, 
as witnesses for their justification with 
God. 

c. SKY-VISION (OVER JERUSALEM) OF 
THE HARVEST AND BLOODY VINTAGE OF 
BaByYLon, 14-20. 

So far the menaces against Babylon 
have been verbal; ourseer now, standing 
on Moriah, beholds two visible tokens of 
coming doom hung out in the heavens 
over Jerusalem. vst, a dim likeness 
of the Lord of the harvest is deseried 
in the sky, visiting his ripening and 
drying field; and a servant angel re- 
ports to him that all is ready. The 
work is, in vision, summarily executed. 

14. And I looked, and behold— 
A fresh movement of the panorama 
reveals a new wonder in the sky. 
White cloud—A nebulous image of 
“the great white throne” of xx, 11. 
Like unto the Son of man—The ex- 
pression implies, not doubt of the iden- 
tity, but the visionary aspect of the ob- 
ject to the eye. A golden crown— 
he token of his lords.1ip over the land. 

15. Another angel — Besides the 
three menacing-angels above described. 
Out of the temple—Still at Jerusa- 
lem. Crying — Tne angel superin- 


tendent of the Lord’s field pronounces 
the harvest to be ripe. The earth, 
or land, was reaped. It takes buta 
single thrust of that sickle! 

17. And—The misty forms of the 
white cloud, its occupant, and the 
harvest field, have all instantly disap- 
peared. But a second and more terri- 
ble, though equally transient, volume 
of the sky-picture appears in its place 
to complete the series of omens. To 
the harvest of wrath succeeds the 
vintage of blood. By the phrase tem- 
ple in heaven Diisterdieck and Al- 
ford are somewhat nonplussed, The 
word heaven means, as often else- 
where, the firmamental heaven, (note 
iv, 11,) or sky. And the simple 
meaning is, that a visional temple, 
with its altar, outlined itself in the 
sky-vision as part of the omen scenery. 
Angel...sharp sickle—The Lord of 
the harvest has reaped the grain; but 
leaves to his servants the treading of 
the bloody winepress. The blood- 
red colour of the juice of tlie grapo 
sugeests the thought of carnaze; and 
the pressure by which it is crushed out 
suggests the wrath that compels the 
carnage. The image is taken from 
Isaiah Ixiii, 3, where Jelovah’s trcad- 
ing the winepress and pouring forth 
the blood of the grape, is an image of 
the crushing of the wicked powers in 
behalf of his people. 

18. Another angel—The two angels 
of verses 17, 18, are the angels of the 
bloody vintage. The former has the 
sickle, and is the executioner ; the lat- 
ter reports the ripeness and readiness 
forthe bloodshed. Came out from the 
aitar—As the previous came from the 
visional temple in the sky ; where the 
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had power over fire; and cried 
with a loud ery to him that had 
the sharp sickle, saying, ? Thrust 
in thy sharp sickle, and gather the 
clusters of the vine of the earth; 
for her grapes are fully ripe. 
£9 And the angel thrust in his 
sickle into the earth, and gathered 
the vive of the earth, and cast 7 
into athe great winepress of the 
wrath of God. 20 And * the wine- 


p Joel 3. 13.-—q Chap. 19. 15.— 7 Isa. 63. 3; 
Lam. 1. 15. —s Ieb. 13. 12; chap. 11. 8, 


press was trodden ‘without the 
city, and blood came out of the 
winepress, teven unto the horses’ 
bridles, by the space of a thousand 
and six hundred furlongs. 
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ND I saw another sign in 
heaven, great anc marvellous, 
*seven angels having the seven last 
plagues; °for in them is filled up 


t Chap. 19, 14.——aChap. 12. 1, 3—— 5 Chap. 
16. 1; 21. 9.—e Chap. 14. 10. 





divine wrath against Babylon is brew- 
ing. The altar is the basis on which 
the victim is placed with bloodshed ; 
thence it is revealed that the moment 
is ripe for the sacrifice. Power over 
fire—And was, therefore, the proper 
angel to guard the fires of the altar. 
The imagery presupposes the guar- 
dianship of the different elements by 
appointed angels. So in Rey. vii, 1, 2, 
we have the angels of the four winds, 
and in xvi, 5, the angel of the waters. 
Are fully ripe—As the juice of the 
grape has fully matured for the press, 
so the sins of Babylon are full for di- 
vine punishment. 

20. Without the city—As grapes 
and vintage are usually rural matters, 
so this symbolic picture, 14-20, reaches 
not to the complete downfall of the 
city, but to the adjacent slaughters. 
But what city? The bewildered -Al- 
ford, with many others, replies Jerusa- 
lem! But throughout this whole chap- 
ter Jerusalem is the place of the 
menace, and Babylon is its object. 
Even unto the horses’ bridles— 
The visional sky-horses waded in blood 
so deep that their bridles were yis- 
ionally bathed in its crimson. A thou- 
sand and six hundred—The root of 
this number is the creational four, in- 
timating that this battle is no local 
event, but world-wide. This view is 
intensified by the squaring of the four 
and the multiplying of that square, 
sixteen, by the square of ten, one hun- 
dred. This brief menacing cloud-pic- 
ture of the coming contest predicts 
that the destruction from the city will 
spread over the earth; or rather, per- 








haps, indicates that the real city is it 
self earthwide in locality. 


CHAPTER XV. 

2. The chapter of War Prepara- 
tion (at Jerusalem) for Babylon’s 
destruction, 1-8. 
The seven destroying angels in the tem- 

ple; presented with the vials, 1-7. 


1. And—As the menaces of the last 
chapter were in.Jerusalem and the tem- 
ple, so here we are still in the temple at 
the glass sea; the martyr spirits on its 
shore are chanting anticipated victory 
over the beast, 1-4; the tabernacle 
is opened,5; the seven angels of the 
last plagues come from the temple, 
6, 7; while the divine presence of Je- 
hovah himself stays in the temple, 8, 
until the seven plagues do their fatal 
work on antichrist’s capital. 

Another sign— Or symbol. An- 
other, in addition to those in xii, 1, 3. 
In heaven—That is, in the heaven 
or region, of symbol. Note iv, 11. The 
seven angels, as being the main fig- 
ures in the great overthrow, are mén- 
tioned before their time, (which comes 
at ver. 6,) and as emphatically the sign 
... great and marvellous. Or we 
may say the sign... great and mat vel- 
lous comprehends the entire exhibition 
of this chapter; nay, perhaps even in- 
cluding the process und catustrophe of 
uext chapter. And thus this another 
sign forms a marvellous antithesis to 
the two of xii and xiii, Last plagues 
—Last as being final for Babylon. 
For—Assigning reason for their being 
a finality; they fill up the retribution 
due tv Sutan’s capital. Plagues—-The 
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the wrath of God. 2 And I saw 
as it were ‘a sea of glass °mingled 
with fire: and them that had got- 
ten the victory over the beast, and 
over his image, and over his niark, 
and over the number of his name, 
stand on the sea of glass, § having 
the harps of God. 8 And they 
sing "the song of Moses the ser- 
vant of God, and the song of the 
Lamb, saying, ‘Great and marvel- 





O CE, 4 6; 4i.1@,——e Matt.3.11.-—'Ch.13.15-17. 
— 9 Ch. 5.83 14. 2.—h Exod. 15.1; Deut. 31. 30; 
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lous are thy works, Lord God Al- 
mighty; ‘just and true are thy 
ways. thou Kingof'saints. 4! Who 
shail not fear thee, O Lord, and 
glorify thy name? for thow only 
art holy: for ™all nations shall 
come and worship before thee; 
for thy judgments are made manie« 
fest. & And after that I looked, 
and, behold," the temple of the tab- 
ernacle of the testimony in heaven 
k Psa, 145, 173 Mos, 14. 9; ch. 16. 7,—1 Or, na- 


tions, or, ages.— l Exod. 15, 14-16; Jer, 10. 7. 
—wr Isa. 6b. 23,— 2 Ch. 11. 19; see Num. 1. 50. 





Greek word for plague signifies, liter- 
ally, a blow, a smite; and the infliction 
is thus assumed to be made by a di- 
yine stroke. It isas if the outpouring 
of the vial was the external sign; but 
a stroke from Jchovah from his seeret 
place in the temple (verse 8) made the 
infliction. f 

2. Sea of glass—Not glassy sea, but 
sea consisting of glass. As in iy, 6, 
it is before the throne; and the martyr 
spirits who in xiv, 1 stood at a dis- 
tance therefrom on mount Zion, are 
now advanced to this higher position. 
The sea, which on the former oecasion 
was pure and colorless, is now suffused 
with fire, the omen of coming retribu- 
tion. Gotten...victory over—Bct- 
ter translated by Stuart, were conquerors 
jrom the beast; that is, had conre vic- 
torinus from the combat with him. 
Image. ..name—The image tlicy had 
never worshipped; the name thicy lad 
never borne; the significance of its 
number they had never realized. On 
the sea— Like Moses of old on the 
shore of the Red Sea, after the over- 
throw of Pharaoh. 

3. Song of Moses—Sung on the sea 
after a similar escape. Of the Lamb 
—The same sung elevated to a higher 
triumph. It is asong not only of tri- 
umph but of judgmcut; once over 
Ugypt, now over Babylon, finally over 
the world. Saying—The import of 
the twofold song is now given. It is 
a chant of adoration to God for his 
wonderful judgments on the organ- 
ie wickedness of the profane world. 
Works—Of just overthrow by him 
whose name is majestically expanded to 





its trinal form. King of saints—Bet- 
ter reading, of ages; and perhaps still 
better, of nations. It then alludes to 
the profane nations typified by Baby- 
lon, and bound to be overthrown. 

4, Only art holy — [yen we, the 
redeemed, are holy only from thee. 
All nations—A premonition of the 
time when the world shall be filled 
with the true knowledge and worship 
of God. And it is to be noted that the 
nations, though overthrown in tlicir 
profane character, are not destroyed, 
but so attracted as to come and wor- 
ship. Sce notes on xx, 1+. Are 
made manifest—The prophetic pre- 
terite-fiture, prospecting the coming 
judgment on the great city. 

5. The present song of the martyr 
spirits before the throne corresponds 
with their song on Zion, xiv, 1, and 
also to the utterances of the great 
voices in heaven at tho sounding of 
the seventh trumpet, xi, 15-19. And 
as in the latter passage (verse 19) tha 
ark of the testimony is made visible, 
so there is here also the same opening 
of the same token of testimony to the 
sight. In both presentations the mean- 
ing is the same, (see note xi, 19,) name- 
ly, the responsive pledge of Jehovah 
that the judgment predicted by the 
martyr song shall be intlexibly inflict- 
ed. By the faith of the Lord God 
Almighty tle judgment is assured. 
I looked, and, behold—This opening 
of the inner sanctuary was a startling 
wonder. Temple—The navos, or most 
holy place. Of the tabernacle—The 
reproduction of the old tabernacle of 
Moses in the wilderness, where God 
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was opened: 6 °And the seven 
aneciscame out of the temple, hav- 
ing the seven plagues, Pclothed in 
pure and white linen, and having 


their breasts girded with golden | 


girdles. @ 4 And one of the four 
beasts gave unto the seven an- 
gels seven golden vials full of the 
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wrath of God, ‘ who liveth for ever 
and ever. & And ‘the temple 
was filled with smoke ‘from the 
glory of God, and from his power; 
and no man was able to enter 
into the temple, till the seven 
plagues of the seven angels were 
fulfilled. 





0 Verse 1.—p Exod, 28. 6, 8; Ezek. 44. 17,18; 
chap, l..13.-—g Chap. 4. 6.-—71 Thess. 1. 9; 
once dwelt with Israel. Of the testi- 
mony — Namely, of God’s covenant 
with his people. In this vision it de- 
ciares God’s covenant with his martyrs 
that judgment shall not fail. And 
forthwith the executioners of that 
judgment, the seven angels, appear 
ou the scene. 

6. Seven angels—The number, sa- 
eredly assigned, of the divine ministers 
of judgment on Babylon. The tem- 
ple —'The very citadel of Christ's capi- 
tul; the inmost residence of the hostile 
forees against the antichristic citadel. 
Having the seven plagues — Said 
here to designate their assigned minis- 
tries, though the seven... vials are 
not given them until the next verse. 
Clothed—Arrayed in the priestly vest- 
ments, for theirs is a holy office, the 
bloody sacrifice of the enemies of God. 
Pure and white linen—The sacred 
antithesis of the “scarlet” of the har- 
lot. The rendering here then would 
be, Decked with a clear and brilliunt 
stone. Golden girdles—Girdles, to 
signify prepareduess for their minis- 
try; golden, to show its rich and 
royal nature. Note on i, 13. 

7, One of the four beasts—The 
fo'1r living creatures represent creation ; 
and correspondently the first four 
plagues are poured out upon different 
parts of the created framework. It 
seems most obvious that these four 
plagues are in the order, not of chron- 
ological succession, but of the suitable 
occurrence of the objects. The at- 
tempt, therefore, to assign dates of 
year or month is illegitimate. And as 
the seven-series of the pluyues does 
not, like those of the seals aiid trum- 
pets, mount up to the scenes of the 
dissolution and final judgment, but 
images a judgment limited to the 








chap, 4. 9; 10. 6.—~s Exod. 49. 34; 1 Kings #.10 
2 Chron, 5, 14; Isa, 6, 4.72 Thess. 1. 4, 





earth’s surface, so the whole seven 
vials are given by one of the four cre- 
ational beasts. Vials—Rath=r, sav- 
cers ; being, as Alford says, * a shallow 
bowl or cup, usually without a stand or 
foot, in which they drew [a liquid] out 
of the crater or goblet.” It is as if 
these angels drew from the “ wine” of 
the divine justice in their saucers, or 
drinking cups, the measure of judgment 
for Babylon. Full of the wrath—<As 
if the wrath were a condensed liquid. 


Depot of divine wrath upon Babylon— 
in Jerusalem temple, 8. 


8. Smoke from the glore— The 
glory was as a central fire-point,, 
whence issued the smoke, or intense 
vapour, indicative of the actual divine 
PRESENCE. And from his power— 
As if within this citadel of the Lord’s 
capital, namely, the Jerusalem temple, 
the concentrated omnipotence of Jeho- - 
vah was gathered, charged with de- 
structive judgment, ready to be dis- 
charged upon the devoted capital of 
Satan. No man was able to enter 
—The divine Presence was so dense 
as to exclude all entrance; was too 
sacred for mortal approach; too fearful 
for mortal safety. So at the comple- 
tion of the first tabernacle the glory of 
the Lord within excluded even Moses, 
Kxod. xl, 34, 35. So also at the com. 
pletion of Solomon’s temple the priests 
were excluded by the filling glory. 
1 Kings viii, 10, 11. Till...plagues 
... fulfilled —So that.Jehovah him- 
self, within the mystic Jerusalem tem- 
ple, is the souree whence Babylon’s 
destruction goes forth thwough the 
plagues of his ministers of justice, 
They are but the manifested forms of 
the secret, sacred, avenging power in 
the holy place. Until the retributions 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

ND [heard a great voice out of 

the temple saying *to the sev- 
en angels, Go your ways, and pour 
out the vials of the wrath of God 
upon the earth. 2 And the first 
went, and poured out his vial ¢ up- 
on the earth; and ‘there fell a 
noisome and grievous sore upon 
the men which had the mark of 
the beast, and upon them ‘ which 








a@ Chap. 15,1.—6 Chap. 14 10; 15. 7.—e Chap. 
8. 7.— d Exod, 9, 9-11.— e Chap. 13. 16, 17, — 
J Chap. 13.14 — 
do their perfect work the central fire 
is burning in the temple, into which 
none may enter. 

And now, from that awful Presence 
in the holy place, the commission of 
the seven angels is about to go forth. 
So the next words will declare. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

3. The chapter of the destruction 
of Babylon by batteries of wrath 
poured from Jerusalem, 1-21. 

a. The four creational vials wpon 
earth, sea, waters, and sun, 1-9. 

1. And—The preparations of war 
are complete; (see introduction to xiv;) 
the officers are armed with their am- 
munition of plagues; the object is 
Babylon, the beast; and from the in- 
most holy place, where omnipotent 
Justice is secreted, the command for 
action comes forth. Go...pour...earth 
—For this Babylon is not wholly lo- 
cal; Rome 1s, indeed, with John, its 
primal representative, but its virtual 
presence, wickedness, and liability to 
retribution, cover the human earth. 
And so the angels receive their vials 
from one of the four beasts who rep- 
resent creation; and the first four are 
poured upon the four creational points. 
The plagues, like the menaces of thie 
fourteenth chapter, appear, at first, 
general, but at each advance grow in 
definiteness until the real object is 
struck with the final blow. 

2. Went—As commissioned, from 
the temple, (xv, 5,) the Christic citadel. 
Upon the earth—The Babylonic land 
or soil; the ground element. Harth was 
first cursed for man’s sake. Sin has cre- 
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worshipped his image. 8 And the 
second angel poured out his vial 
upon the sea; and "it became ag 
the blood of a dead man: iand 
every living soul clied in the sea. 
4 And the third angel poured out 
his vial upon the rivers and 
fountains of waters; 'and they 
became blood. & And [heard the 
angel of the waters say, "Thou art 
righteous, O Lord, "which art, and 








7 Chap, 8. 8.—d Exod. 7.17, 20,— i Chap, 8.9 
— k Chap, 8. 10. —/ Exod, 7. 20. —m Chap, 
15, 8.—2 Chap. 1. 4, 8: 4, 8; 11.17. 





ated a discord between man and nature. 
When man comes right, all will for him 
be right. But, at any rate, at this crisis 
of judgment the creation must reflect 
that retribution upon Babylon.» Sore 
—Like Kgypt’s plague of “boils.” Exod, 
ix, 10. The broad land is plague-smit- 
ten, as in Keypt, for the crime of the 
capital. The earth is, perhaps, made 
to give forth miasms that corrupt and 
disease the systems of the Babylonic 
peoples. 

3. Blood of a dead man—The mag- 
nificent blue and hillowy sea... be- 
came, not like the crimson and fuid 
blood, still living, but black and coug- 
ulated, as being dead. This was fatal 
not only to the fisherman, the sailor, 
and the merchant, but to the life of 
every living thing in its waters. Notes 
on xyili, 15-19, 24. Living soul— 
Literally, every soul of life; that is, the 
animal soul, in which the vitality is in- 
herent. To the power that has used 
the sea for oppression, the sea must 
pour back corruption and death. 

4: Rivers and fountains—Like the 
first plague of Egypt which ensaugnined 
“the waters of Kgypt,” “ their streams,” 
and “their rivers, and their ponds,” 
}ixod. vii, 19. This blood was a vivid 
image of the slaughter of the martyrs. 

5. The angel of the waters—N ote 
on xiv, 18. The water-angel ight 
have complained at this sanguinary in- 
vasion of his domain, but he lumbly 
ucknowledges the divine justice. Note 
xviii, 6. Not for his own sin, or for 
the guilt of tlie waters, is this terrible 
transformation; but for the guilt of 
man, the idolatry of Babylon. 
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wast, and shalt be, becanse thou 
hast judged thus. 6 For °they 
have shed the blood P of saints and 
prophets, and thou hast given 
them blood to drink; for they are 
worthy. % And I heard another 
out of the altar say, Even so, ' Lord 
God Almighty, * true and righteous 
are thy judgments. 8 And the 
fourth angel poured out his vial 
fupon the sun; “and power was 
given unto him to scorch men with 
fire. 9 And men were ‘scorehed 
with great heat, and ¥ blasphemed 


the name of God, which hath 
power over these plagues: ~and 
they repented not *to give him 
glory. 20 And the fifth angel 
poured out his vial yupon the seat 
of the beast; *and his kingdom 
was full of darkness; *and they 
gnawed their tongues for yain, 
11 And *blasphemed the God of 
heaven because of their pains and 
‘their sores, 4and repented not of 
their deeds. “42 And the sixth 
angel poured out his vial *upon 
the great river Euphrates; ‘and 





Oo Matt. 23. 34,35; chap. 13.15.—~g Chap. 11.18% 
18, 20.— yg Isa. 49. 26.—~r Chap. 15. 3.—s Chap. 
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6. For they—The Babylonian men 
of verse 2, Are worthy—Deserving 
this recompense in kind. Chap. xviii, 6. 

7. To the angel of the waters now 
there comes a response from the altar. 
Really, the words another out of are 
not in the Greck; and Alford truly 
says, that the “ simplest understanding 
is,” that it is the altar itself that 
speaks and is heard. The altar is 
cognizant of blood. The “souls” of 
the martyrs who were as_ sacrificed 
victims are under the altar. 

8. Unto him—To the sun, and not, 
as some think, to the angel. With 
(solar) fire—A very intense expression. 
Note xviii, 8. 

9. Blasphemed—Penalty sometimes 
admonishes and reforms, as in xi, 13; 
but it aggravates the hardened, as here 
and in ix, 21. Like the hardened Isra- 
elites of Isa. viii, 21, these sun-scorched 
sinners could only “curse their God 
and look upward.” 

From the four creation points the 
avenger now approaches nearer and 
nearer the beast. Clearly, (notwith- 
standing Diisterdieck’s denial,) there is 
a distinct transition from the previous 
jour vials, poured upon points of inan- 
imate nature, on account of man, and 
the three directly poured upon the 
vestial throne, his Kupliratean popula- 
tion, and his metropolis. 

b. Fyth vial on kingdom of the beast, 
16, 11. 

10. Seat—More truly, throne. Of 





the beast—As the throne of God is in 
the temple of the mystic Jerusalem, so, 
antithetically, the throne of the beast 
should be in the citadel of the mystic 
Babylon. Its pride, power, and dark- 
ening are chanted in chapter xviii, 7, 8. 
Bold and terrible was that stroke of the 
angel-plague! From that high centre 
it would radiate darkness through his 
kingdom; and no wonder his subjects 
gnawed their tongues for pain. ~ 

11. Blasphemed...because...pains 
—It strikingly illustrates this passage 
to note that the papacy has grown more 
bold in its theological blasphemies as 
its political power has waned. The 
syllabus of Pope Pius IX, and his as- 
sumption of infallibility. were his blag- 
phemous defiance of the modern age, 
wrung from the beast by the plagues 
upon his throne. Diisterdicek notes 
that there is in the four vials no such 
limitation of the ruin to the third part 
as appears in the seals and trumpets, 
and so infers that they indieate the 
final destruction of the world, The 
mistaken inference arises from his not 
noting the fact that Babylon’s destrme- 
tion alone is the object of this triad of 
chapters ; and the non-limitation signi- 
fies simply that the whole of Babylon 
is to be destroyed, and the destruction 
is to be total. 

c. Sixth vial on the Euphrates, for the 
kings of the East, 12. 

12. Great river Euphrates — 
Viewed here not as a part of the framc- 
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east might be prepared. 28 And 


@ Isaiah 41, 2, 25. 





work of creation, but as a symbol of the 
populations (xviii, 3) that sustain Baby- 
lon and the beast. Note ix, 14. This 
symbol is drawn from a signal passage 
in profane history. When Cyrus the 
Great came with his mighty armies 
from the east, with many a king and 
prince in command of the various sec- 
tions of his hosts, to conquer old 
Babylon, he found “the great city” 
impregnable. At length, in a master- 
stroke of military genius, he set his 
men to work to turn the direction of 
the channel of the Euphrates, which 
ran through the city. When its chan- 
nel was sufficiently dry he led his sol- 
diers on its bottom into the city, and 
so conquered it. So, then, the Ku- 
phrates was literally dried up, that 
the way of the kings of the east 
might be prepared. Most beautiful- 
ly does our scer appropriate this his- 
toric event to his symbolic purpose. 

Cyrus is styled by God himself (Isa. 
xlv, 1,) ‘mine anointed,” that is, my 
messiah, and so, if not exactly a type, 
is certainly an illustrative figure of our 
Messiah. One is from the east, and 
the other isfrom “the day-spring trom 
on high.” Luke i, 78. One conquered 
the literal, and the other conquers the 
mystical, Babylon. - Here as elsewhere 
John’s symbols are taken from sources 
within the biblical range. The mean- 
ing, then, is, that the population and 
powers of Babylon are wasted away, 
that the way of our Messiah, with his 
kings of the east leading his armies, 
might be prepared to the capture of 
the mystic Babylon. Alford objects, 
that to introduce an “auspicious event” 
like this here, where all is adverse, 
would be incongruous. But the event 
is very inauspicious to Babylon, and 
so is congruous with all the previous 
plagues. 

d. The three frogs—Antichristic rally 
in behalf of Babylon, 13-16. 

After six such strokes of plagues 
the Satanic powers begin to respond 
with warlike movement. Three bold 
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the water thereof was dried up,|I saw three unclean 
&that the way of the kings of the j 


9 
45Y 
‘spirits like 
frogs come out of the mouth of 
‘the dragon, and out of the mouth 


h1 John 4, 1-8.—é Chapter 12, 3,9. 


emissaries are sent forth to rally the 
world-wide forces to a world-wide con- 
flict. 

13. From this infernal triad—the pv- 
gan dragon, pseudo-orthodox beast. 
and the hierarchic false prophet— 
three unclean spirits go forth. One 
goes from the mouth of each, and so 
is the symbol of utterance and propa- 
gation of principles according to the 
utterer. Like frogs—Unseemly fig- 
ures issuing from the mouths of the 
monsters, like frogs from a miasmatic 
morass. The only appearance of ihe 
real frogs in Seripture previous to this 
is as one of the plagues of Egypt. The 
Hebrew word for frog signifies marsh- 
leaper ; and the Kgyptian conception 
was, that he was truly slime-born. 
fience the slimy frog well represents 
the earthborn errors and depravities of 
the three monsters sent into the air in 
opposition to the heavenborn forces 
bearing down upon them, And, with 
their dismal croaking, they are the 
proper missionaries of atheistic despair, 
and fit pleaders for a falling cause. The 
pagan jfrog-form comes forth from the 
dragon; and modern atheism is essen- 
tially pagan. It substitutes a falsity in 
tie place of the true God. Sometimes, 
with ancient HKpicurus and Lucretius, 
it substitutes blind law, abolishing any 
intelligent lawgiver. Or, with Hol- 
bach, it substitutes the great material 
whole, under the name of Nature, as 
evolving all the changes we see. Or, 
with Comte, it makes an object of wor- 
ship of what he calls the Great Be- 
ing, the human race, and establishes a 
ritual in honor of the greatest. speci- 
mens of humanity. Or, witl Spencer, it 
imagines an Unknown Absolute, which, 
without consciousness or sense itself, 
is author of the intelligent system. 
The deity last invented seems to be 
god, Force, which produces motion, and 
in some unexplained way moves things 
into intellectual forms and operations. 
All these conceptions are simply the 
antitheistie workings of the old rebel- 
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of the beast, and out of the mouth 
of -the false prophet. 24 !For 
they are the spirits of devils, 
™working miracles, which go forth 
unto the kines of the earth "and 
of the whole world, to gather 
them to°the battle of that great 





k Chap. 19, 203 20.10.—J21 Tim, 4.1; Jas. 2. 15. 
-—m2 Thess, 2, 9; chap, 13. 18, 14; 19. 20.— 
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hous, godless spirit which transformed 
the first archangel into that old ser- 
pent the devil, here symbolized as the 
dragon. The beast—Is the power 
of spiritual despotism. It assumes to 
take the place of God in overruling 
the consciences of men, and thereby 
ruling over men themselves, to its own 
supreme aggrandizement. Its primal 
apocalyptic representative is the Rom- 
ish spiritual empire, personally individ- 
ualized in the pope, and brought to a 
climax in the proclamation of the dog- 
ma of papal infallibility. But devel- 
oped by that expansion of which we 
have repeatedly spoken, it applies to 
all the great spiritual despotisms, 
whether Christian, Mohammedan, or 
Pagan, which have organized force and 
persecution, interfering between man 
und God. The false prophet— The 
lying theologian, the framer of men- 
dacious dogmas, superstitions, and sys- 
tems of error. He is often subservient 
to the. spiritual despot, and often be- 
comes the spiritual despot himself. 
And thus the dragon, the beast, and 
the false prophet are a sort of anti- 
trinity. The first, as pagan and athe- 
istic, is opposed to God; the second, as 
lord of a hostile kingdom, is opposed 
to Christ; and the third, as the spirit 
of error, is opposed to the Holy Spirit 
of truth. Alford insists that these 
demons are literal; but as two of them 
come from the mouths of symbolical 
beings they may well be held as sym- 
bols. 
“elasses of men” or ‘‘ sects,” but of 
malign principles, infernal influences, 
and depraved systems and organisms. 
Working miracles—Or supernatural 
wonders, pretended or real. These 
prodigies are, of course, wrought 
through the agencics of men.- The 
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Not, indeed, as symbols of. 
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day of God Almighty. 35 ?Be 
hold, I come as a thief. Blessed 
is he that watcheth, and keepeth 
his garments, ¢lest he walk naked, 
and they see hisshame. 167 And 
he gathered them together into a 
piace cailed in the Hcvrew tongue 

¢ Cap, 17. 14s 19. 19: 20. 8.——p Matt. 24, 434 
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5. 3; chap. 3, 4, 18,—r Chap. 19. 19, 





pseudo-“ spiritism,” or demonism, of 
the present day may at least serve as 
illustration. Unto the kings...world 
—Correcter reading, Upon the kings 
of the whole inhabited world. Chapter 
xviil, 3. The universality of kings 
symbolized by the ten horns. Nei- 
ther che summons to war or the fight 
itself is limited to a single locality. 
The battle—A battle of ideas, resolv- 
ing itself into perhaps a corporeal bat- 
tle, a series of wars for centuries: Yet 
there may be great critical contests, or 
even one all-decisive contest, greatly 
decisive of the vast result. 

15. Behold—A solemn warning to 
watchfulness against being seduced by 
the spirits of devils into the antichris- 
tic army. He who is “the way, the 
truth, and the life,” steals upon us in 
the midst of these vain shows “as a 
thief ;’—‘‘a thief,” not in his hostile- 
purpose, but in his difficulty of recog- 
nition, Yet unless one watcheth and 
keepeth his garments he will be left 
to nakedness and shame. The loose 
garments of the oriental sleeper are 
easily purloined, and the victim is li- 
able, when he wakes, to walk naked. - 
His safeguard is vigilance. . 

16. And he—Rather they, referi ing 
to the spirits of devils, verse 14, It 
is the three demons who go as envoys 
to the kings of the earth, to form al- 
liance and compact their forces against 
the divine invasion. Gathered them 
—The success is gained, the alliance 
formed, and the armies are gathered. 
Armageddon—A symbolic name in- 
vented by St. John and nowhere else 
found. Ar is the Greek form of tho 
Hebrew har, mountain ; and Miaged- 
don is the Greek form of the Hebrew 
Megiddo. Megiddo was tlie scene of 
the great, defeat of Sisera by Deborah 
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Armageddon. 2% And the sev- 
enth angel poured out his vial 
intu the air; and there came a 
great voice out of the temple 
of heaven, from the throne, say- 
ing, *It is done. &8 And ‘there 
were voices, and thunders, and 
lichtnings; “and there was a great 
earthquake, ‘such as was not 
since men were upon the earth, 
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so mighty an earthquake, and so 
great. 29 And “the great city 
was divided into three parts, and 
the cities of the nations fell: 
and great Babylon *came in re- 
membrance before God, ¥to give 
unto her the cup of the wine 
of the fierceness of his wrath. 
20 And every isiand fled away, 
and the inountains were not found, 








w Chap.14.8; 17.18, Chap. 18.5. — y Isa.51. 
17, 22; Jer. 25. 15, 16; chap, 14. 10.—2z2Chap. 6. 14, 





and Barak, celebrated in Hebrew po- 
etry by the song of Deborah, and 
thence traditionally glorious as the 
seene of a great victory for Jehovah. 
Our seer elevates it, though a plain, 
into a mountain, as symbol of the pre- 
eminence of the future conflict. All 
this indicates that the place is sym- 
bolical. When the day of this bat- 
tle comes, the world will include not 
Europe alone, but America, Asia, and 
even Africa. The cities of the na- 
tions, verse 19, fall in the catastrophe 
with Babylon. We are not at all re- 
quired to expect that such a contest 
will be decided in a siugle spot on the 
plain of Esdraelon or anywhere else. 

e. The seventh vial, on the air—the 
earthquake, the battle, and BaByLon’s 
DOWNFALL, 17-20. 

17. And — The greatevent is not 
given in this consecutive order. On 
the contrary, the tumult of the terri- 
ble conflict is reflected in the confusion 
of the narrative. A great voice out 
of the temple—Where the avenging 
divine Presence is fixed until the down- 
fall. Note on xv, 8. Itis done—The 
catastrophe is, in immediate anticipa- 
tion, complete. The capital of anti- 
christ is prostrated. Note xviii, 8. 

18. Voices — Though the seventh 
soal sends forth the seven trumpets, 
and the seventh trumpet the seven 
plagues, the seventh plague sends forth 
no further seven-series, but ends with 
this catastrophe. The voices, and 
thunders, and lightnings are the pre- 
lude to the great earthquake. Such 
as was not...earth—For it covers 
all the continents and disturbs all the 
islands. Tt changes the face of the 
human earth. The seer wants words 


to magnify our thoughts to its true 
magnitude. 

19. Divided, by the earthquake, 
into three parts—Laid into three 
separate heaps. Of course so great an 
earthquake would leave no structure 
standing. The three, the divine num- 
ber, intimates that it was the divine 
work. Babylon falls not so much by 
man as by God. And note that it is 
not said that the destruction was di- 
vinely limited to a third part, but that 
the divine destruction rested on all the 
parts. The great battle is a trifle to 
the great earthquake. Cities of the 
nations fell — All the antichristian 
capitals, among all nations, fell by the 
same earthquake. And yet by the 
run of the commentators it is held that 
Babylon itself does not fall—is only 
menaced and partially damaged. In - 
view of the awful menaces and dread 
preparation narrated, all aimed at Baby- 
lon, we have the ludicrous result that 
Babylon is the only city among the 
nations that does not fall! Remem- 
brance...to give...cup...wrath— 
Here we catch a gleam of the battle. 
This can mean nothing less than that 
Jehovah here and now accomplished 
the destruction to the utmost. Tae 
words xviii, 1, 2, and 8—23, are a picture 
of her consequent condition. Every 
island fled — Neither Megiddo nor 
Rome has any sea islands in sight. The 
picture is, that the continents were 
shaken by the earthquake, the islands 
were frightened away, and the moun- 
tains were leveled to the plain, or be- 
came invisible—were not found—to 
the eye of the seer amid the smoke 
and confusion of the earthquake, bat- 
tle, and downfall. 
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24 *And there fell upon men a 
great hail out of heaven, every 
stone about the weight of a.talent: 
and >inen blasphemed God because 
of ‘the plague of the hail; for 
the plague thereof was exceeding 
great. 


5 ac 1ap. 11. 19,—---b Verses 9, 11.—c See Exod. 
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21. Fell: ..out of heaven—As if 

to leave a full, last impression that the 
destruction was from Jehovah, a new 
form of judgment came out of heaven. 
These were icebergs, sixty pounds in 
‘weight, hailed down from the sky. 
These fell upon men, crushing them 
with their cold, solid, remorseless 
weight. Note xviii, 21. Yet, though 
the divine hand was so apparent, the 
survivors repented not, but blas- 
phemed God. They persisted in 
their adherence to antichrist until the 
battle of xix, 11-21. 

By our interpretation of this triad of 
chapters thus closed, it may be truly 
suid that “we are living under the 
period of the vials;” apparently un- 
der*the fifth. The Roman spiritual 
world-power, which sueceeded the im- 
perial Roman world-power, is smit- 
ten-with serial plagues, and declines. 
Yet it grows spiritually more impeni- 
tent, self-asserting, and defiant with 
every successive smite. This world- 
wide Babylon presents itself before us 
here in America, claiming absolute su- 
premacy over us, and ready for the 
battle; moral battle as long as the 
physical battle is not in its power; 
physical battle as soon as a sufficiency 
of the moral battle is won. How long 
this vial-period will endure we have no 
chronometer or almanac that can tell 
us; But every man of us would do 
well to be alert in duty so long as the 
contest lasts. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
SECOND OVERTHROW—OF ANTICHRIST’S 
HARLOT. 
1, Picture of the harlot mounted 
on the beast, 1-6. 
1, And — Antichrist’s eapital has 
fallen; but antichrist himself is not 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
ND there came *one of the 
seven angels which had the 
seven vials, and talked with me, 
saying unto me, Come hither; *I 
will show unto thee the judgment 
of «the great whore “that sitteth 





a Chap. 21. 9.—b Chap.16. 19; 18. 16, 17,19. — 
e Nah, 3. 4; chap. 19. 2.—~-d Jer. 51. 13: ver. 15. 


dead nor imprisoned until xix, 20; and 
his harlot still lives, and her destiny 
is not revealed until xvii, 16. One of 
the seven angels—For, doubtless, one 
of the destroyers is one of the best 
expounders of the destruction. Which 
of the seven is not clear, but perhaps 
the seventh, as the last and greatest. 
The judgment—John first shows the 
character and the sentence of judg- 
ment in verses 15,16. Great whore 
—On the question whether the harlot 
represents pagan Rome or the papal 
Church, Alford forcibly says: ‘The 
figure here used, of a harlot who has 
committed fornication with secular 
kings and peoples, is frequent in the 
prophets, and has one priucipal mean- 
ing and application, namely, to God’s 
Church and people, that had forsaken 
him, and had attached herself to 
others. In eighteen places out of 
twenty-one, where the figure occurs, 
such is its import, namely, in Isa. i, 21; 
Jer. ii, 20; ili, 1, 6, 8; Ezek, xvi, 15, 
16, 28, 31, 35, 41; xxiii, 5, 19, 44; 
Hosea ii, 5; ili, 3, 4, 15; [Micah i, 7.] 
In three places only is the word ap- 
plicd to heathen cities, namely, in Isa. 
xxill, 15, 16, to Tyre, where, verse 17, 
it is also said, ‘She shall commit for- 
nication with all the kingdoms of the 
world upon the face of the earth ;’ and 
in Nahum iii, 4, to Nineveh, which is 
called the ‘well favoured harlot, the 
mistress of witcherafts, that selleth 
nations through her whoredoms, and 
families through her witchcrafts.’” 
And here, we note, it appears that 
Israel, though a corrupt Church, was 
still a true Church, and the truly pious 
within her limits were heirs of salva- 
tion. She was, at her worst, better 
than heathendom, - And so of Rome. 
And in regard to the better side of 
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upon many waters: 2 ° With 
whom the kings of the earth have 
committed fornication, and ‘the 
inhabitants of the earth have been 
made drunk with the wine of her 





eGhapter 18. 3.—/Jeremiah 51.7; chapter 
14. &; 18. 3. 








Rome, see our note 2 Thess. ii, 9. There 
is no fair doubt that the Christian 
Church appears as @ woman in xii, 1. 
And the autithesis between the harlot 
of antichrist and the bride of Christ is 
very decisive. Note on xi, 1.  Sit- 
teth upon many waters—Rome on 
the Tiber was not seated on many 
waters. It was more true of Babylon 
ou the Euphrates. But Rome as a 
commercial power, especially with 
those nations subject to her power, 
wus based upon many waters. 

2. Kings ...inhabitants of the 
earth—Tiic former have committed 
fornication, the latter more deeply 
have been made drunk with the 
wine of hex fornication. Such was 
not a true picture of the relation of 
Rome to the kings and peoples of the 
world. She conquered them by force, 
and ruled them by equitable civilizing 
foree, save when her own domination 
required injustices In religious mat- 
ters she stood aloof, and allowed cach 
vation its own national superstition. 
She was no seducer or fornicator. 
These qualities belong to a later than 
pagan Rome. 

3. Carried me away —From the 
visional Jerusalem temple, where were 
the throne, the living four, and the 
twenty-four elders. These are resumed 
again at xviii, 1, as appears at xix, 4 
Into the wilderness — Where she 
luas been driven by the downfall and 
desélution of her capital, Babylon. 
That this wilderness, or desert, is a 
typical image of a condition of depri- 
vation or desolation is indicated by 
the fact that the same Greek word, 
in verb form, is used in verse 16 for 
desolate. Desolate now by the loss 
of her capital, the nations will yet 
make her both desolate and, richly 
arrayed though now she be, naked. 
Having lost the real organic power 
of despotism and persecution, she still 
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fornication. & So he carried me 
away in the spirit into the wilder- 
ness: and I saw a woman sit *up- 
on a scarlet coloured beast, full of 
‘names of blasphemy, * having sev- 








_g Chapter 12. 6, 14.—AChapter 12. 3.— 
é Chapter 13. 1.—< Verse 9. 








can glorify herself in gorgeous apparel, © 
pomps, and display, and make proud 
pretensions of infallibility ard univer- 
sal supremacy, but of even these cost- 
lyattires the ten horns will finally strip 
her naked. Ver.16. Alford, however, 
maintains that Babylon herself was ina 
wilderness, and that this woman is 
that Babylon. He argues, that in the 
Septuagint the chapter of Isaiah (xxi, 9) 
from which the clause “ Babylon is 
fallen ” is quoted, is headed » The vis- 
ion of the wilderness.” But Babylon 
is not there said to be “in the wilder- 
ness,” but the wilderness or ‘“ desert ” 
is the region whence tlic vision sweeps 
in upon the conception of the prophet. 
It is incongruous to say that a city 
which was an empire in itself was in 
a wilderness. But we have a close 
analogy much nearer at hand. The 
woman of chapter xii was driven froin 
her high place into the wilderness; 
and so this harlot is driven from her 
fallen home into a parallel wilder- 
ness. And what makes this certain is 
the following parallelism :— 

And there came un- 
to me one of the seven 


angels which bad the 
seven Vials full of the 


And there came one 
of the seven angels 
which had the seven 
vials, and talked with 


me, saying, Come hith- 
er; I will show unto 
thee the judgment of 
the great whore. So he 
carried me away in the 
spirit into the wilder- 


seven last plagues, and 
talked with me, say- 
ing, Come hither, L will 
show thee the bride, 
the Lamb’s wife. And 
he carriec, me away in 
the spirit to a great and 





ness. Chap. xvii, 1, 3. 
high mountain, Chap. 
xxi, 9, 10. 

This remarkable and certainly inten- 
tional parallelism fully proves that as 
‘the bride is a pure Church so the har- 
lot must be a corrupt Church. , Pagan 
Rome was no Church at all. Beast— 
The seven heads and ten horns worn 
both by the dragon of xii and xiii identi- 
fy this as the Roman beast of the latter 
chapter. Scarlet is the colourof pupes, 
and especially cardinals; and Newtwu 
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the woman ™was arrayed in pur- 
ple and scarlet colour, "and ‘decked 
with gold and precious stones and 
pearls, °having a golden cup in 
her hand P full of abominations and 
filthiness of her fornication: 6 And 
upon her forehead was a name 
written, IMYSTERY, BABYLON 
‘THE GREAT, ‘THE MOTHER 
OF *HARLOTS AND ABOMI- 
"1 Verse 12,-—m Chap, 18. 12. 16. —”n Dan, 


11. 38. —1 Greek, gidded. —0 Jer. 51. 7; chap. 
18, 6.—yp Chap, 14. 8.—¢2 Thess. 2. 7. 





6 And I saw tthe woman drunk- 
en “with the blood of the saints, 
and with the blood of *the mar- 
tyrs of Jesus: and when I saw 
her, I wondered with great admi- 
ration. 

7 And the angel said unto me, 
Wherefore didst thou marvel? I 
will tell thee the mystery of the ~ 
woman, and of the beast that car- 





r Ch.11,8; 14.85 16,19: 18. 2,10,21.—sChb.18. £; 
19, 2, — 2 Or. fornications,— t Ch. 18. 24— 
wCh, 13. 15; 16. 6. Ch. 6. 9,10; 12. 11. 





says, ‘The mules aod horses which 
carry the popes and cardinals are coy- 
ered with scarlet cloth, so that they 
may be properly said to ride upon 
¢, scarlet-coloured beast.” Wordsworth 
says, quoting the historian Platina, 
“Paul I. made it penal for any one to 
wear hats of scarlet except cardinals ; 
and he gave them sc¢arlet trappings 
for their mules and horses.” 

4, Decked with gold and pre- 
cious stones and pearls—The pomp 
and glare, and lavish richness of the 
Romish equipage and worship, are no- 
torious to all the world. The Italian 
historian Platina, quoted by Newton, 
says of Paul If.: “In his pontifical 
vestments he outwent all his predeces- 
sor3, especially in his regno or mitre, 
upon Wich he had laid out a great 
deal of money in purchasing, at vast 
rates, diamouds, sapphires, emeralds, 
chrysolites, jaspers, unions, and all 
manner of precious stones, wherewith 
adorned, like another Aaron, he would 
appear abroad somewhat more august 
than a man, delighting to be seen and 
admired by every one.” A golden 
cup in her hand—And so it was said 
of ancient Babylon, Jer. li, 7: “The 
nations have drunken of her wine, 
therefore the natious are mad.” Full 
of.. .filthiness. . .fornication — Not 
wine alone is in her cup, but drugs 
and philters, and stimulants to forni- 
cation. 

5. Upon her forehead. ..written 
—By Roman custom professional har- 
lots presented themselves to view with 
their uames inscribed upon their per- 
sous, This larlot has a full and most 








significant inscription. Mystery — 
This word is at once a reminder of St. 
Paul’s “ mystery of iniquity,” 2 Thess. 
ii, 7. He mentions, indeed, a ‘ mys- 
tery of godliness,” 1 Tim. iii, 16. But, 
in contrast, here is a “mystery” of 
profound “iniquity,” of harlotry, spir- 
itual and real; and of stupendous 
abominations.- Of this mystery the 
present woman is the impersonation ; 
it is her name; she is that Mystery. 
And, therefore, in unfolding her mys- 
tery, our interpreting angel must un- 
fold her true character. 

6. Saw the woman drunken—She 
is plainly now drunken before his 
eyes. But he knows it is the drunk- 
enness, not of wine, but of biood. 
She is like the warriors of savage 
tribes, who seek to inflame their cour- 
age by drinking the blood of their 
slain. Wondered—What so strange 
a phenomenon could mean; and the 
angel thereupon proceeds to explain. 

The Rhemish note here says, (au- 
thorized by the pope:) “The Protes- 
tants foolishly expound it of Rome, 
for that there they put heretics to 
death, and allow of their punishmep: 
in other countries: but their blood 
is not called the blood of saints, n> 
more than the blood cf thieves, mau- 
killers, and other malefactors: for tlie 
shedding of which, by order of justice, 
no commonwealth shall answer.” 


2. Angel’s exposition of the Beast, | 
7-14. 
The angel will now solve the mys- 


tery of this woman, whose name is 
Mystery. 
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meth her, which hath the seven 
heads and ten horns. §& The beast 
that thou sawest was, and is 
not; and “shall ascend out of 
the bottomless pit, and *go in- 
to perdition: and they that 
dwell on the earth Yshall won- 
der, *whose names were not writ- 
ten in the book of life from 


w Chapter 11, 7; 13. 1.——@Chapter 13. 10; 
verse 11 —— y Chapter 13. 3.—zChapter 13. 8; 
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the foundation of the world, 
when they behold the beast that 
was, and is not, and yet is 
9 And *here is the mind which 
hath wisdom. 'The seven heads 
are seven mountains, on which the 
woman sittcth, 10 And there 
are seven kings: five are fallen, 
and one is, and the other is not 





Matt. 25. 34; John 17. 24; Acts 15.15; Eph. 1. 4} 
Titus 1. 2.——a@ Chap. 138. 18, —0b Chap. 15. 1. 





8. And first ne explains (8-14) the 
beast, then (15-18) the woman. Bot- 
tomless pit—Or sea, compare xiii, 1. 
And yet is—Better reading, And yet 
shall be. The other phrases of this 
verse will be explained at verse 10. 

9. Here is—Or rather, here !et there 
be. To the interpreter who would 
solve what follows, let there be mind 
with wisdom. The seven heads 
are seven mountains—That Rome is 
here meant even the ablest champions 
of Popery admit, such as Bellarmine, 
Baronius, and Bossuet, as quoted by 
Dr. Wordsworth, in his ‘ Lectures.” 
“St. John, in the Apocalypse,” says 
Cardinal Bellarmine, “calls Rome 
Babylon; for no other city except 
Rome: reigned in his age over the 
kings of the earth, and it is well 
known that Rome was seated on seven 
hills.” “It is confessed,” says Cardinal 
Baronius, “that Rome is signified in 
the Apocalypse by the name of Bab- 
ylon.” Bossuet says, “‘The features 
(in the Apocalypse) are so marked that 
is is easy co decipher Rome under the 
figure of Babylon.” Romanistic au- 
’ thors' maintain either tuat pagan Rome 
only is meant, or that the prophecies, 
as ipplied to Christian Rome, are to be 
fulfilled at some future day. 

10. Seven kings—The mountains 
have a double import; physical, repre- 
senting the hills on which Rome is 
founded, and political, representing 
kings, or, as in the words of Daniel’s 
prophecy, on which this is based, king- 
doms. “These great beasts, which are 
four, are four kings,” thatis, as the 
context shows, kingdoms. In the des- 
potic East tho Kizg was the State. 
And a beast is never a king except 
us one with his-kingdom. Five 


are fallen—To ascertain which these 
fallen kingdoms are, we note tliat the 
present beast, as stated in xiii, 2, 
comprised in himself leopard, bear, 
and lion, which are the beasts of Dan- 
iel, (vii, 4-6,) traced in backward or- 
der. The present is, therefore, the 
“fourth beast, dreadful and terrible ; ” 
and Daniel’s four beasts, as explained 
in that chapter, given in his order, are 
Babylon, Persia, Greece, and Rome. 
And this is the order of the same kiny- 
doms. as presented in Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s image, in Dan. ii. And, previous 
to these, there were but two antichrist- 
ic monarchies—Egypt and Assyria. 
One is—The five fallen being Keypr, 
ASSYRIA, BABYLON, PerRsiA, and 
GREECE; the one that now is, is impe- 
rial Rome. Not yet come—Ponti- 
fical Rome. Hence, comparing ver. 8, 
the beast that was and is not, is im- 
perial Rome, which expired with the 
last emperor, Augustulus, A. D. 475. 
Is not yet come—T’o imperial Rome 
succeeds papal Rome. The universal 
emperor ceased, and revived in the 
universal bishop, When, in the fifth 
century, the Roman empire succumbed 
to the flood of the northern barbarians, 
and the emperor no longer existed, 
Rome was left with little or no civil 
government. Then was the period 
when the imperial beast was and is 
not. After this the pope came into 
supremacy, and in due time became 
the substitute for the imperial Cesar. 
And that stupendous spiritual Roman 
empire, in far greater extent than the 
first secular empire, stands to the pres- 
ent hour. 

On the subject of the revival of the 
dead imperial in the pontifical head, 
Elliott quotes from Vitringa two per- 
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tinent statements from papal writers 
of the papal era. The first is from 
Augustin Steuchus, iiprarian to the 
pope, who says: “The empire having 
been overthrown, unless God had 
raised up the pontificate, Rome, resus- 
citated and restored by none, would 
have become uninhabitable, and have 
become a most foul habitation thence- 
forward of cattle. But in the pontifi- 
cate it revived as with a second birth; 
its empire not, indeed, equal to the 
old empire, but its form not very dis- 


_ similar; because all nations, from east 


and from west, venerate the pope not 
otherwise than they before obeyed the 
emperors.” 

The second statement is from Flavi- 
us Blondus, a celebrated papal anti- 
quarian writer in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, who says: “The princes of the 
world now adore and worship as per- 
petual dictator the successor, not of 
Cesar, but of the fisherman, Peter: 
that is, the supreme pontiff, the sub- 
stitute of the aforesaid emperor.” 

And hereby was fulfilled the ancient 
prediction that the “man of sin,” the 
antichrist in the temple of God, would 
not be revealed wntil the Roman em- 
peror disappeared. Sec note on 2 Thess. 
ii, 6. 

The tiara, or triple crown worn by 
the pope, is a claim that he is emperor as 
well as pontiff. “It was,” says Baro- 
nius, “a mitre intertwined with a 
crown.” Pope Alexander III. first 
added the crown to the mitre; Boni- 
face VIII. added a second crown in 
1303; and Urban V. a third in 1362. 
Innocent III. wrote, in A. D. 1200, 
“Tn token of spiritual things is con- 
ferred upon me the mitre; in token of 
temporal things, the crown; the mitre 
for the priesthood, the crown for the 
royalty.” Again, “The mitre he uses 
always and every where; the crown 
uot every where nor always, because 
the pontifical authority is both prior 
and worthier than the imperial.” 
This claim to the Cesarsurp exists and 
is asserted to the present day. To 
the Roman professors who refused to 
officiate under the king Victor Em- 
manuel, Pope Pius gave each a medal 
of himself, saying, ‘‘ Receive in reward 
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the image of that Cesar who stands 
before your eyes.” : 

Let it not be for one moment sup- 
posed that in these modern days, and 
in our own country, the popedom has 
in the least degree abated its claim to 
being God’s yicegerent on earth, en- 
titled as such to the absclute obedience 
of every human being, and of all 
human governments, with the right of 
inflicting force and bodily punishment 
for disobedience. Though the name cf 
God is less frequently appiied to the 
pope, the attributes and authority of 
God were never more explicitly as- 
cribed to him than at the present day. 
Whatever he judges, the Vatican de- 
eree declares, “ It is not lawful for any 
one to judge concerning his judg- 
mens.” That decree declares that all 
are bound to obedience to him in all 
things, “not only that pertain to faith 
and morals, but in those things which 
pertain to the discipline and govern- 
ment of the Church diffused through- 
out the world.” Besides faith and 
morals, whatever the pope pleases to 
include under the head of chureh-gov 
ernment thereby becomes subjected to 
his absolute authority, the decisions of 
which, man must not question. Rom- 
ish. doctors may give opinions before- 
hand—they may ingeniously interpret 
away, and, as it called “ minimize” 
these claims—but their statements ure 
of no value, since it is the pope alone 
who has authority to pronounce upon 
their extent, and when he pronounces 
all doctors must be silent. And this 
authority rules men who are rulers, 
whether kings or presiderts, even over 
their official action. If the pope make 
it the duty of the American presider t, 
as matter pertaining to “the govern. 
ment of the Church,” to execute all 
heretics, the president disobeys to the 
loss of his salvation, and under just law 
of being deposed from his office, and 
handed over to death. 

Cardinal Manning express! y de- 
clared, in 1874, “The spiritual power 
knows, with divine certainty, the limits 
of itsown jurisdiction, and it knows, 
therefore, the limits and the compe 
tence of the civil power. It is there 
by, in matters of conscience and relig 
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yet come; and when he cometh, 
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he. must continue a short space. 








ion supreme.” ‘And power which 
is independent, and can alone fix the 
limits of its jurisdiction, and can there- 
by fix the limits of all other juris- 
diction, is, tpso facto, supreme. But 
the Church of Christ, within the sphere 
of revelation, of faith and morals, is all 
this or is nothing, or worse than noth- 
ing—an imposture and a usurpation— 
that is, it is Christ or antichrist.” 

And as it is the pope that decides, 
above all questioning, what “ faith,” 
“morals,” and “the government of 

the Church” include, so the pope is 

absolute over every thing over which 
he decides himself to be absolute. No 
allegiance to any sovereign can be more 

- absolute; and when a Romanist ip 
America swears, as he must in his 
oath of allegiance to our government, 
to renounce all foreign allegiance what- 
soever, his oath is, by strictest logic, 
@ perjury. 

_ Hereby we see why itis that Rome 
determines to have absolute control of 
the education of the young wherever 
she can. It is to shape-their minds to 
a complete subjection to the- absolute 
authority of a foreign potentate, and 
render them ready executioners of the 
pope’s decisions. Such schools are 
therefore schools of treason. So far 
from making provision for their exist- 
ence, they should be held as hostile to 
the existence of our free American 
government. 

That in America the Romish doc- 
trice is that the pope is entitled to con- 

. tic] legislation, is deciared in the Cath- 
olic World for July, 1870, a periodical 

‘published in New York, endorsed by 
the pope. “ All legislation in harmony 
with the organic iaw is theocratic and 
divine. Since justice and our lonour 
and dignity require that we should 
obey God and not man, we are com- 
pelled to ascertain his will. The finger 
of the pope, like the needle in the com- 
pass, invariably points to the pole of 
eternal truth, and the mind of the sov- 
ereign pontiff is as certain to reflect 
the mind and will of God as the mirror 
at one end of the submarine cable to 
indicate the electric signal made at the 








other.” That is, all legislation is to be 
subjected to the will of the pope as to 
the will of God. 

And what Romanism includes under 
edneation is thus declared in the same 
article. ‘The supremacy asserted for 
the Church in matters of edacation 
implies the additional and cognate 
function of the censorship of ideas, and 
the right to examine and approve or 
disapprove all books, publications, 
writings, and utterances intended for 
public instruction, enlightenment, or 
entertainment, and the supervision of 
places ofamusement. This is the prin- 
ciple upon which the Church has acted in 
handing over to the civil authority for 
punishment criminals IN THE ORDER OF. 
IDEAS. It is the principle upon which 
every civilized government acts in 
emergencies, and it was asserted vig- 
orously and unsparingly North and 
South during the recent revolution.” 
That is, the pope has the same, or even 
better, right to execute, or cause to be 
executed, a man for rebellion against 
himself, than the civil government for 
treason against itself. See Methodist 
Quarterly Review for 1870, p. 633. 

He must continue a short space 
—Or, a little while. As Alford well 
observes, the emphasis must be read 
upon continue, and the meaning be 
shat of permanence. ‘The others will 
have past, but he will stay awhile. 
The space must be measured by 
the seale of national history. Ration- 
alistie commentators find in these 
seven kings the first seven Roman 
emperors. But, 1. John, after Dan- 
iel’s model, uses the word kings for 
kingdoms. See our note on xiii, 2 
This beast expressly embodies the last 
three beasts of Dan. vii, and so the last 
three kingdoms of Daniel’s image. 
2. In order to explain the king that is, 
these commentators are obliged to fal- 
sify history, and inake the Apocalypse 
be written in the reign of Nero. And 
this is followed by the further outrage 
of making Jolin base his imageries on 
a whimsical superstition of the pagan 
populace. 8. Under this interpreta- 
tion the Apocalypse no longer round- 
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Bi And the beast that was, and is 
not, even he is the eighth, and is 
of the seven, cand goeth into per- 
dition. H2 And ¢the ten horns 
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which thou sawest are ten kings, 
which have received no kingdom 
as yet; but receive power as kings 
one hour with the beast. 13 °These 





c Verse 8.—d Dan. 7. 20; Zech. 1. 18,19, 21 : 


chapter 13. 1.—e Isa. 10. 5,7; Ezek. 38, 10. 





ly and majestically closes the New 
Testament, as the standard prophecy, 
covering the new dispensation; it 
shrivels into insignificance, and is 
sLaded with suspicions of imposture. 
It simply raises the old question of the 
reality of the supernatural. 

11. And the beast—Passing from 
the heads, our angel now considers 
the whole beast. Was, and is not— 
As the predicate, and yet is, (ver. 8,) is 
omitted for abbreviation, this deseribes 
the beast through all his historic 
changes, from Egypt to Pontifical 
Rome. Each previous phase once 
was, then by fall is not, and then is 
in its successor, until the perdition. 
The beast, here, is tlic totality of the 
entire successional antichrist — the 
whole composite beast. He is the 
eighth — The Greek article being 
omitted, it should read an eighth, that 
is, @ sort of eighth. Not an eighth 
head, for there were, as the cut shows, 
but seven heads to the beast. Be- 
sides, the Greek adjective for eighth 
could not grammatically agree with 
head, being of different gender. The 
meaning is, that it is the beast, as a 
totality, which, forming a sort of 
eighth individuality, finally goeth into 
perdition. Not one head alone—not 
nierely all the heads—but the entire 
beastis destroyed. With papal Rome 
—the last head—all the five or six in- 
herited by and embodied in her—name- 
ly, Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, Persia, 
Greece, pagan Rome—all go as one 
whole beast with her as antichristi- 
agities into perdition, And is— Or, 
consists or results of, or rather from, 
the seven. Counted as a single head 
he is but one of the seven; counted 
as the whole beast he is an eighth. 
The six profane empires, traceable 
through and beyond Daniel’s image, 
are all abolished in her; an aboli- 
tion which does not, probably, imply 
the destruction of the peoples but of 
the systums by which the nationalities 








are antichristian despotisms. When, 
by the power of divine truth and the 
blessed Spirit, rectitude reigns in every 
heart, governments of force, of tyran- 
ny, and of war, may cease. The in- 
equalities of wealth even, based, as 
they largely are, upon the thriftless- 
ness and vices of a large share of the 
community, may largely disappear. 
And the equalized distribution of the 
goods of life, with all the necessary 
reforms of society, according to the 
laws of a truly Christian social science, 
would prove the downfall of iron pol- 
ities and déespotisms. 

12. Ten kings—That is, hingdoms. 
No kingdom as yet—They exist, as 
yet, (that is, in John’s time,) as see- 
tions of the empire, and are not devel- 
oped into nationalized independencies. 
But (will) receive power—Or, be- 
come sovereignties.. One hour—Qne 
season. The Greek word may signi- 
fy a season of the year; a period of 
human life, as manhood ; and in John 
iv, 23, it covers. the whole period of 
the duration of a spiritual christianity 
on earth. Alford insists that it shall 
here mean, literally, an hour; but how 
absurd to suppose that the coneurrenee 
of the nations with Rome should be 
precisely sixty minutes! The nation- 
al magnitude of the matter requires” 
a correspondent mugnitude of the sca- 
son. With the beast—l or a period 
the European sovereiguties will act in 
alliance with, and in obedience t), vhe 
Romish spiritual empire. The bishop 
of bishops will be king of kings. 
Though a large share of these ten 
kings have, since the Reformation, 
withdrawn from Romanism, yet Pius 
IX, in an address to the Italians, once 
said, ‘‘ We three millions of subjects 
have two hundred millions of brethren 
of every language and of every uation.” 
— Wordsworth. 

13. One mind—During that hour, 
or season, there shall be an unbroken 
unanunity, The uations will humbly 
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have one mind, and shall give|and multitudes, and nations, and 


their power and strength unto the 
beast. U4 ‘These shall make war 
with the Lamb, and the Lamb shall 
overcome them: * for he is Lord of 
lords, and King of kings: and they 
that are with him are called, and 
chosen, and faithful. 

15 And he saith unto me, ‘The 
waters which thou sawest, where 
the whore sitteth, *are peoples, 


tongues. 16 And the ten horns 
which thou sawest upon the beast, 
'these shall hate the whore, and 
shall make her desolate ™and na- 
ked, and shall eat her flesh, and 
"burn her with fire. U7 °For God 
hath put in their hearts to fulfil 
his will, and to agree, and give 
their kingdom unto the beuast, un- 
ul Pthe words of God shall be 





FChap. 16. 14; 19.19.—zg Deut. 10.17: 1 Tim. 
6. 15; chap, 19.16.—/Jer. 50, 44,45; chap. 14. 4. 
—ilsa. 8.7; verse 1.—Z Chip. 13. 7. 





give their power and strength unto 
the beast, as to the vicar of Christ 
and representative of God on earth. 

14, Make war...the Lamb shall 
overcome—They shall persecute the 
evangelical Church, slaughter pure 
Christians, and raise great religious 
wars, but the cause of freedom and 
true religion will finally prevail. This is 
the grand note of apocalyptic triumph. 
King of kings—Sce xix, 16. The bat- 
tle of xix, 21 is not the battle of one 
day, but of centuries. Its initiation is 
here shadowed. 


3. Exposition of the harlot, and her 
total destruction, 15-18. 


15. Peoples... multitudes... na- 
tions... tongues — Universal terms 
with the angel symbolic of the world- 
wide. Romanism claims to be catholic, 
that is, waiversal. She claims it as her 
proof of being atrue Church. Cardinal 
Bellarmine asserts that the “ first note 
of a true Church is the very same of 
the Catholic Church.” His fourth note, 
in words remarkably similar to the 
terms of this verse, ‘is, ‘‘ Amplitude, or 
multitude of believers. For a Church 
truly catholic ought uot only to em- 
brace all times, but all places, all na- 
tions, and races of all men.” 

16, 17. When the hour of one mind 
lias passed, and the victories of the 
Lamb have multiplied, anew turn shall 
come. The ten horns shall begin to 
hate the whore. Her capital having 
been destroyed, her power diminislicd, 
her deceptions refuted, and her char- 
ueter exposed, she will be made deso- 
late and naked. Hat her flesh — 


7 Jer. 50, 41,42; chap.16,12..-—m Ezek.16.37-44; 
chap. 18. 16. n Chap. 18, 8,—02 Thess, 2 11. 
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The great body of her wealth and sub- 
stance, of which the people have been 
robbed by false pretences, shall be ap- 
propriated to feed the poor. Burn 
her with fire—The penalty of incest, 
Ley. xx, 14, and of unchastity in a 
priest’s daughter, Lev. xxi, 9. In this 
woman tlic harlot shall be burnt away 
and the bride of Christ shall appear in 
her place. His will—That she should 
be permitted to fill the measure of her 
iniquities. The words of God—The 
prophetic predictions, especially of 
Daniel vii. 

These ten horns, or kingdoms, have 
a wouderful significance in prophecy. 
They first appear in the ten toes of 
Daniel’s image, proceeding from . the 
Roman legs of the image. Then they 
are verified and enlarged, Dan. vii, 7, 
as the ten horns growing from the 
head of the Roman beast, defined (ver. 
33) as ten kings=kingdoms to be de- 
veloped out of the Roman empire. 
Next we have the ten horus (with tho 
seven heads) of the pagan-Roman 
dragon. ‘This is repeated in the papal-. 
Roman beast, xiii, 1, reiterated xvii, 1, 
and here, ver. 12, the ten horns are ex- 
pressly defined as ten kings—king- 
doms not yet organized, but which 
will come up from the Roman em- 
pire, and, first uniting with the Roman 
harlot, ultimately destroy her. 

Looking into secular history for 
these ten nations, as emerging from the 
downfall of the old Rome, we are 
startled to find the constant tendency 
of the Kuropean nations to a decimal 
number, ‘This is shown by earlier and 
later writers, Romish and Protestant. 
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fulfilled. 88 And the women 
which thou sawest 4is that great 
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Elliott gives such lists by Jerome, 
Machiavelli, Bossuet, Mede, Sir Isaac 
Newton, and Bishop Newton. Elliott 
hinself furnishes a list which seems 
preferable to any by his predecessors. 
It stays within the Western Empire ; 
it is posterior to the disappearance of 
the imperial power; it is made up of 
Teutonic governments; it contains a 
three which (in accordance with Dan- 
iel’s vrophecy) impeded for awhile the 
growl of the power of the pope, but 
were finally abolished and made part 
of his patrimony. Elliott selects the 
year A. D. 531, and finds the follow- 
ing ten kingdoms on the platform of 
the Western Roman Empire; “the An- 
glo-Saxons; the Franks of Central, 
Allman Franks of Kastern, and Bur- 
gundian Franks of South - eastern 
France; the Visigoths, the Suevi, the 
Vandals, the Ostrogoths, in Italy ; the 
Bavarians, and the Lombards—still ten 
in all.” Of these three were nigh and 
obstructive neighbours to the pope at 
Rome; namely, the Vandals in Corsica 
and Sardinia, the Ostrogoths in Cen- 
tral Italy, and the LomLards in North- 
ern Italy. The Vandals and the Os- 
trogoths were conquered by the Hast- 
ern Eniperor Justinian, erected into the 
Greek exurchate of Ravenna, and af- 
erward given to the pope. Lombardy 
held out until the cighth century, an 
impediment to the papal power, when 
it was conquered by Charlemagne and 
given to the Roman See. These three 
kingdoms became “ the patrimony of 
Peter.” 

Klliott well notes that, in spite of 
frequent variations of number, ten has 
been the ever-recurriug number of 
Kurope ever since. To this effect he 
quotes; Gibbon, Whiston, and Cunning- 
hame. To these we may add that 
Schlegel, « convert to Romanism, in 
his “ Philosophy of History,” (re-pub- 
lished by Appleton,) about forty years 
ago reckoned ten kingdoms as consti- 
tuting the modern system of Europe. 

But apocalyptic thought makes pro- 
visions for world-wide extensions ag 
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Juote on ii, 20,) by which 
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city, ‘which reigneth over the 
kings of the earth. 








r Chapter 12, 4. 





time advances. The local Jerusaleni, 
symbolized as the true Church, beccmes 
universal, and so Babylon, as the anti- 
Church. The Roman-papal beast ex- 
pressly includes all the preceding anti- 
christianities in her descent to per 
dition. Note verse 11. As the apoe- 
alypse draws toward its close its geo- 
graphical areaseems toenlarge from the 
limits of the Roman empire to the en- 
tire surface of our globe. The “ na- 
tions” of xix, 15, and xx, 3, 8, and 
‘the kings of the earth” of xix, 19, 
must be taken in their widest exten- 
sion; and it is the whole human race 
of all ages that finally appears before 
the throne. xx, 11. And we seem 
easily bridged over this enlarging pro- 
cess by the double meaning (speciticd 
in our Introduction) of the word “ ten.” 
From its literal count of the nations of 
the Roman empire it may emerge into 
its. symbolical universality, zd become 
truly world-wide. In this full sense 
the people of America are of the ten 
nations. And all the peoples of both 
liemispheres are clearly included in 
“the nations ” after the éen is dropped, 

18. The woman,..is that great 
city—The harlot is Babylon, and Baby- 
lon is the beast, for all three are differ- 
ent aspects of the same one antichrist. 
Yet the woman survives the city aud 
the beast survives both, xix, 20. 

We refer the Babylon-symbol to tlie 
politico-ecclesiastical organism of this 
ever-enlarging autichristie system—a 
system which finds its immediate sym. 
bol in Rome as the seventh head, but 
its inherited totality symbolized in 
the eighth. Note verse 11. It is 
secular and ecclesiastical CESARISM ; 
which, essentially pagan and atheistic, 
usurps the place of the true King, axd 
tyrannizes over the consciences and 
rights of mankind and subjects them 
to the despotism of antichrist. 

The harlot symbol is that unity of 
corrupt doctrine with corrupt charac 
ter and conduct once eminently belong- 
ing to the ancient Baal system, (see 
whoredom, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
ND *after these things I saw 
another angel come down from 
heaven, having great power; Pand 
the earth was lightened with his 
glory. 2 And he cried mightily 
with a strong voice, saying, * Baby- 
lon the great is fallen, is fallen, 
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and ‘is become the habitation of 
devils, and the hold of every foul 
spirit, and °a cage of every unclean 
and hateful bird. $ For all na- 
tions ‘ have drunk of the wine of the 
wrath of her fornication, and the 
kings of the earth have committed 
fornication with her, ¢and the mer- 








a Ch.17.1.—0 Ezek. 48. 2.— cIsa.13.19; 21.9; 
Jer. 51,8; ch.14. 8, —d Isa.13.21; 21.8; 34.145 Jer. 


50.39; 51.37, e Isa.14. 23; 34.11; Markd. 2.3,—— 
J Chap. 14. 8; 17. 2.—g Verses 11, 1; Isa. 47. 15. 





untted with dogma, became a common 
name for a false and corrupt religion- 
ism. This harlotry is a compound of 
false theology with a debauchery and 
depravation of mind and manners. 

The organic combination falls first, 
has fallen, and is falling. Men are 
gaining freedom of conscience; and 
religious despotism, with its religious 
wars and inquisitions, is going down 
by force of right asserting itself. But 
the purification of thought and life, 
the banishment of false theology and 
of all practical depravities and vices, 
sucial and individual, is a later reforma- 
tion. Its fullest earthly completion 
will not be attained till Satan himself 
is bound and banished, and the millen- 
uial reign is inaugurated. 
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4. Song of triumph over the ac- 
complished destruction of Baby- 
lon, 1-24. 

1. And—After the full completion 
of the account both of Babylon’s fall 
and the harlot’s destiny, our seer finds 
the moment for giving the triumphal 
rejoicing upon the victory separately 
over each. This entire chapter is oc- 
cupied with the triumph over the cap- 
ital; nearly half of the next chapter 
over the harlot. 

The fact that most of the verbs af- 
ter verse 3 are in the future has be- 
guiled the commentators into the idea 
that “the great city” is not demol- 
ished in chapter xvi. Thus Alford 
says, ‘The seer does not see the act 
of destruction,” which is in itself ante- 
cedently a very improbable supposi- 
tion, and contradicted by the whole 
narrative of that chapter, as our notes, 
perhaps. have shown. These interpret- 
ers overlook the dramatic character of 








this pean; the frequent pretcrites that 
remind us that the event is really past: 
the numerous instances in which the 
future tense really describes the long 
future desolation and woe consequent 
upon the past downfall; and that ina 
large share of the chapter the futures 
are uttered from the standpoint of the 
ancient prophets, and are simply the 
triumphant applications of the male- 
dictions upon old Tyre and Babylon 
to Babylon the new. 

a. An announcing angel proclaims the 
past downfall and prospective permanent 
desolation of Babylon, 1-3. 

After these things—After John’s 
return from his visit to the wilder- 
ness to obtain a view of the harlot; 
see last chapter. He returns, as ap- 
pears by xix, 4, to the temple, the 
scene of chapter iv, where are the 
throne, the elders, and the “four 
beasts.” arth was lightened with 
his glory—A beautiful image. So 
luminous was his person that the earth 
was made luminous around him. 

2. He cried... witha strong voice 
—Asg announcing a stupendous eyent! 
The words that were prophecy in 
xiy, 8, are now become history. Dev- 
ils—Demons. See note on xvi, 14. 
The idea occurs more than once in 
Scripture—and we do not know that it 
was an illusion—that there are invisi- 
ble as well as visible beings to whom 
solitudes and desolations are a conge- 
nial abode. If devils haunt human 
society, why may they not haunt the 
deserts? Perhaps the devils which 
seduced the living populations of Bab- 
ylon still haunted the scenes after the 
populations were no more. Hateful 
bird — Averse from the society of 
man, and at home amid damp and des- 
olation. 
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chants of tlie earth are waxed rich 
through the !abundance of her del- 
icacies. 4 And I heard another 
voice from heaven, saying, Come 
out of her, my people, that ye be 
not partakers of her sins, and that 
ye receive not of her plagues. 
®& ‘For-her sins have reached unto 
heaven, and *God hath remem- 
bered her iniquities. 6 !'Reward 
her even as she rewarded you, and 
double unto her double according 
te her works: ™in the cup which 
she hath filled, "fill to her double. 
7% °How much she hath glorified 
herself, and lived deliciously, so 








10r, power.—h Isa, 48. 20; 52.11; Jer, 50.8; 
dl. 6, 49; 2 Cor. 6. 17.7 Gen. 18. 20, 21; Jer. 
51.9; Jonah 1.2, # Chap. 16,19, — Psa. 137.3: 
Jer. 50, 15.29; 51, 24,49; 2'Tim, 4.14; chap. 13. 10. 
——7n Chap. 14. 10. 








b. Celestial rehearsal of the ancient 
menacing predictions, as having been now 
Sulfilled in Babylon's downfall, 4-8. 

4. Voice from heaven--We might 
conceive this voice to come from an 
impersonation of ancient prophecy. 
We might suppose it an expression 
from the body of the old prophets in 
heaven. Come out of her—Quoted 
from Jer. li, 45. My people—Com- 
mentators, not realizing the dramatic 
nature of this interlude, are puzzled to 
know who utters this my. Stuart 
says, it is “the Saviour.” Alford says, 
it is “an angel speaking inl the name 
of God.” But what authority for at- 
tributing the voice to “an angel?” 
Very plainly it is a celestial quotation 
from the old prophet who spoke the 
words of Jehovah. Her plagues— 
Alluding, of course, as also verse 8, to 
the seven last plagues of chap. xvi, 
which have passed. For even those 
who deny the literal totality of the 
ruin in xvi, 19-21, admit the priority 
of the plagues to the song of this 
chapter. 

5. Reached unto heaven — Not 
merely in their “ery,” or rumor, but 
in their accumulating heap, rising, like 
the tower of Babel, with a ‘top unto 
heaven.” Gen. xi, 4. Remembered— 
A clear reference to xvi, 19; another 
teference to the past event. 
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much torment and sorrow give her: 
for she saith in her heart, I sit a 
Pqueen, and am no widow, and’ 
shall see no sorrow. §& Therefore 
shall her plagues come 2in one 
day, death, and mourning, and 
famine; and ‘she shall be utterly 
burned with fire: *for strong is 
the Lord God who judgetl her. 
9 And tthe kings of the earth, 
who have committed fornication 
and lived deliciously with her, 
"shall bewail her, and lament for 
her, Y when they shall see the smoke 
of her burning, 10 Standing afar 
off for the fear of her torment, say- 





nChap. 16. 19.—0 Ezek. 28. 2, &¢.—p Isa. 
47. 7, 3; Zeph. 2. 15.—g Isa. 47. 9; verse 10,—— 
r Chap. 17. 16.—sJer. 50. 343 chap. 11. 17.— 
t Ezek. 26. 16,17; chap. 17. 2; verse 3.— w Jer, 
dU. 46.—v Verse 18; chap. 19. 3. 





6. Reward...rewarded you—A 
blending of Isa. Ixi, 7, and Jer, li, 56. 

7. I sit a queen—Quoted from Isa. 
xlvii, 7, 8. 

8, Plagues—Note on ver. 4. One 
day—Modification of Isa. xlvii,9. Re- 
ferring here, not so much to their sud- 
denness as to their simultaneity in the 
end. Most commentators understand 
that her plagues came gradually, and 
even in chronological order. Death 
.--mourning...famine—The united 
consequence of her plagues. Burned 
with fire—Jer. li, 58. 

c. Portraiture (mostly in prophetic 


form) of her meccantile and conumercial 


desolations, 9-20 
It would, of course, be physically 
impossible for kings in their foreign 
capitals, and merchants beyond sea, 
to behold, with bodily eye, the burnix 
metropolis, and even be obliged co 
withdraw to a distance (verses 10, 15) _ 
for fear of being scorched. This close 
grouping, however, gives usa very viv- 
id conception. Yet under this poetic 
parable of commercial desolation it is 
the overthrow of the Babylonic anti- 
christianity of all ages that is symbol- 
ized. . 
9. Kings bewail the cessation of the 
alliance of debauchery and luxury ; 


_merchants weep for the loss of the 


great inarket for their commodities. 
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ing, “ Alas, alas, that great city 
Babylon, that mighty city! *for 
in one hour is thy judgment come. 
i And *the merchants of the 
earth shall weep and mourn over 
her; for no man buyeth their mer- 
chandise any more: 12 7*The mer- 
chandise of gold, and silver, and 
precious stones, and of pearls, and 
fine linen, and *purple, and silk, 
and scarlet, and all *thyine wood, 
and a}l manner vessels of ivory, and 
all manner vessels of most precious 
wood, and of brass, and iron, and 
marble, 18 And *cinnamon, and 
odours, and ointments, and frank- 
incense, and wine, and oil, and 
fine flour, and wheat, and beasts, 
and sheep, and horses, and char- 
‘eo Isa, 21.9: ch.14. 8, —« Vers.17,19.— Ezek, 
27-36; ver.3: Zeph. 1. 11, 18.—eCh. 17, 4.— 

Z Vie 3. 10.2 Or, sweet.——b 2 Chron. 9. 95 
Psalm 7. 17; Amos, 6. 6; John 12. 3, 8. ——3 Or, 

11. Shall—tThe speaker here adopts 
the present tense, buyeth, as if de- 
tailing what is. truly now occurring 
over the late ruin, At verse 15 the 
future is resumed; at verse 17 the 
preterite. 

12. The enumeration, though irreg- 
ular, to express the cumulative char- 
acter of the merchandise, or lading, 
as the word signifies, runs into spon- 
taneous groups. Gold...silver... 
precious stones. ..pearls—The solid 
substances possessing an artificial 
value. Fine linen...purple...silk 

.scarlet—The costly array of the 
w calthy, noble, and royal. Thyine 
or citron wood. Vessels, or any im- 
plements, of ivory...wood...brass 
...iron ... marble—The furnitures 
of ee costly material. 
.Cinnamon...odours.. . oint- 
ee and frankincense—The most 
refined perfumeries. Wine...oil.. 
fine flour... wheat — Luxuries of 
drink and food. Beasts—Of burden. 
Sheep...horses...chariots...slaves 
-—Or, as Stuart well renders, grooms. 
Mostly the means of conveyance. And 
souls of men—Tlic phrase in Ezek. 
axvily 13, rendered in our translation 

* persous of men,” is literally, in the 

lebrew, “souls of men,” who, as being 














iots, and ‘slaves, and ‘souls of 
men. 24 And the fruits that- 
‘thy soul lusted after are departed 
from thee, and all things which 


/were dainty and goodly are de- 


parted from thee, and thou shalt 
find them no more atall. 15 ©The 
merchants of these things, ‘which 
were made rich by her, shall stand 
afar off fur the fear of her torment, 
weeping and wailing, 2&6 And 
saying, Alas, alas, that great city, 
s that \ was clothed in fine linen, and 
purple, and scarlet, and decked 
with gold, and precious stones, 
and pearls! 2% For in one hour 
so great riches is come to nought. 
And ‘every shipmaster, and all 
the company in ships, and sailors, 


bodties.—e Ezek, 27.13.-—d Num, 11. 4,34; Psa. 
73.18 ; 1 Cor. 10. 6. —e Ver.3,11. —+F ios, 12, 7,83 
Zech. 11,53 Acts 16,19. age 7. 4.— Ver. 10. 
-—i Isa. 23. 14; Ezek. 27, 








then “traded,” were clearly slaves. The 
same phrase i is used by St. Paul, (Rom. 
ii, 9,) “ every soul of man,” in an ele- 
vated sense; and it is here used with 
an aggravating and condemnatory em- 
phasis. 

14. In this verse the second person 
thee, indicating direct address to Bab- 
ylon, seems to be resumed from the 
thy of verse 10, having been inter- 
rupted by the list of merchandise in 
the intervening verses. Fruits that 
thy soul lusted after—Literal Greek, 
the harvest of-the desire of thy soul. An 
harvest probably does not refer to 
fruits, but means the ingathering of 
all the above enumerated luxuries. 
Dainty—Radically means, fa/, and is 
so rendered by Alford, and would then 
seem to refer to animal foods. But 
more probably the secondary meaning, 
derived from the smoothness of a fat 
surface, is glossy or varnished, and is 
here applied to furniture. Dainty 
and goodly may be rendered «lossy 
and glittering ; and that, indeed, would 
preserve the alliteration really existing 
in the Greek words. 

17. Enumeration of the various ma- 
rine mourners. Shipmaster — ‘The 
helmsman who steered, and was, yen- 
erally, also the ship captain. Company 
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and as many as trade by sea, stood 
afar off, —~8 «And cried when 
they saw the smoke of her burn- 
ing, saying, ! What city és like un- 
to this great city! 19 And ™they 
cast dust on their heads, and 
cried, weeping and wailing, say- 
ing, Alas, alas, that great city, 
wherein were made rich all that 
had ships in the sea by reason of 
her costliness! "for in one hour is 
she made desolate. 20 >Rejoice 
over her, thou heaven, and ye holy 
apostles and prophets; for PGod 


hath avenged youon her. 28 And 
a mighty angel took up a stone 
like a great millstone, and cast it 
into the sea, saying, a@Thus with 
violence shall that great city Baby- 
lon be thrown down, and ‘shall be 
found no more at all. 22 *And 
the voice of harpers, and musi- 
cians, and of pipers, and trumpet- 
ers, shall be heard no more at all 
in thee; and no craftsman, of 
whatsoever craft he be, shall he 
found any more in thee; and tic 
sound of a millstone shall he heard 





& Ezek. 27. 30,31; verse 9.——/ Chap. 13. 4. — 
7s Tosh. 7, $* 1 Sam, 4.12; Job 2.12; Kzek. 27. 30. 
——17 Verso 3—o Isa, 44, 93; 49.13; Jer. 51. 48, 


p Luke 11. 49, 50; chap. 19. 2.—g@ Jer. 51, 64. 
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in ships—Literal Greek, every one sail- 
ing to a place; rendered by Alford, 
“Who saileth any whither.” Stuart 
renders the phrase, ‘ Every coaster,” 
understanding those who do not put 
out to broad sea, but ply from place 
to place on the coast. They gath- 
ered, perhaps, the commodities to be 
shipped in larger craft to the met- 
ropolitan market. Trade by sea— 
Literal Greek, whoever work the sea; as 
if taking care, comprehensively, that 
ail should be included. 

18. Saw the smoke of her burn- 
ing—Too distant to see the flame. 

19. Cast dust on their heads — 
The Oriental style of self-humiliation ; 
signifying that we are but dust, and in 
the intensity of our emotions would 
humble ourselves beneath it. Her 
costliness—Her munificence, by which 
she lived richly for herself, and paid 
liberally to her providers of supplies. 

20. Rejoice — The divino voice 
closes its mercantile catalogue with a 
lofty jubilate. The downfall uf Satan’s 
capital is a just penalty for her sins, 
and a salvation to the world. Thou 
heaven — From which this voice 
chanted its celestial interlude. The 
uugraceful thou is not in the Greek, 
which should be rendered, O heaven. 
The heaven addressed consists of the 
classes next named in the verse, whose 
chorister the voice is. Holy—Not 
an adjcetive, belonging to apostles, 
but a noun, saints. The three classes, 
Saints, (or the body of Christians,) 


apostles, and prophets, are those in 
and constituting the heaven first 
named. When John wrote, in the 
time of Domitian, all the apostles 
but himself had probably deceased. 
Prophets—Of whose ancient predic- 
tions this voice is a grand reverbera- 
tion. Avenged —For this Babylon 
takes in the whole line of antivhristic 
empires, including those under whom 
the ancient prophets predicted and 
suffered. Thus this mournful inter- 
lude closes in a climax of triumph. 

d. Mournful picture of the silence by 
day, and the darkness by night, within 
the city home, 21-24. 

21. And—In the present paragraph 
there is not a verb in the future 
tense, except one, shall be thrown 
down. This is future, because it is a 
quotation from Jer. li, 63, 64, where 
a similar throwing of a stone into tha 
sea illustrates the downfall of ancient 
Babylon. Ali the other verbs of the 
passage are in the (aorist) past tensa, 
No more at all—This solemn expres- 
sion of perpetual ruin is seven times 
uttered in this paragraph: the symbol 
number of absolute divine complete- 
ness, 

22. The three silences—of music, of 
manufacture, and of sustenance, 
Harpers, on the chords; musicians, 
vocalists; pipers, flute-players; trum- 
peters, with rousing martial music. 
Craftsman. ..craft he be—Literally, 
the artisan of every art. Sound—Greek, 
voice of the personified millstone. 
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to nore at all j in thee; 238 tAnd 
the light of a candle shall shine 
no more at all in thee; "and the 
voice of the bridegroom and of 
the bride shall be heard no more 
at all in thee: for ‘thy merchants 
were the great men of the earth; 


“for by thy sorceries were all a 


tions deceived. 24 And *in her 
was found the blood of prophets, 
and of saints, and of all that ¥ were 
slain upon the earth. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

ND after these things *T heard 

a great voice of much people 
in heaven, saying, Alleluia! 'Sal- 
vation, and glory, and honour, and 
power, unto the Lord our God: 
2 For ‘true and righteous are his 
judgments; for he hath judged 
the great whore, which did cor- 
rupt the earth with her fornica- 
tion, and 4 hath avenged the blood 
of his servants at her hand. % And 








éSer, 25. 10.— tu Jer. 7. 34; AGS: 23, 105 33, M, 
—v Isa. 23. &—w 2 Kings 9. $2; Nahura 3. 4; 
chap. 17. 2, 3. —« Chap. 17. 6.—y Jer. 51. 49, 

23. No lamp shall illuminate the 
wedding chamber. Flor—The double 
for assigns reason for different things. 
First for implies how great the desola- 
tion; for Babylon’s merchants were 
once princes; the second for implies 
the justice of the downfall; for she 
was tlie world’s corruptress. 

24, Prophets—The prophets were 
slain by Rome only as she is identical 
with the antichrist of the Old Testa- 
ment ages, with Babylon, and even 
with the antichrist in the material, 
literal Jerusalem. And this is trans- 
parently true of the last clause—all the 
good that were slain upon the earth. 
And the fact that the Romish Babylon 
is type aud inheritress of all the great 
antichristic systems, being the com- 
plete beast of all the seven in one total 
eighth, explains the commercial fig- 
ures imported into this bold chant. 
The city is figure of the profane, spir- 
itual, and secular autichristic world- 
power. The theological and moral de- 
bauehery of all the autichristic ages 
was identical with all ‘their pomp 
and trade and commercial intercourse. 
Prophecy mingles*them all in one, 
and consigns them to the same ruin. 
Then shall a new system arise, in 
which righteousness and purity shall 


reign. 
CHAPTER XIX. 

5. Song of triumph over the deé- 
struction of the harlot, (1-5;) and 
the coming of the pure bride, 
6-10;) 1-10. 

1, And after these things — We 

~e carefully to note here, as-atxV iii. 1, 


Von. V.—2) 





 faapies 1, 15. aT ee tae 4. 11; 7. 10, 19; 
12. 10.—e Chapter 15.3; 16. 7.—d Deut. 32. 43; 
chapter 6, 105 18. 20. 
these explicit deciarations of consecu- 
tiveness. The jubilations of this com 
ing paragraph are not ta be confused 
with those of the last chapter, which 
are closed. The last chapter celebrates 
the overthrow of the city; this’ para- 
graph the destruction of the great 
whore. flcuce we must not (as Diis- 
terdieck) literally identify the harlot 
with secular and material Rome upon 
tlhe Tiber. Much people—Much mul- 
titude of saints and angels. Alleluia 
—Greek form of the Hebrew hallelujah, 
praise Jehovah. Its euphony in Kny- 
lish, together with its sublime import, 
has made it a vocal favourite with joy- 
ous Christians. Salvation. ..God— 
A rapturous exclamation; rightly 
translated by Stuart, “ Hallelujah! the 
salvation, and glory, and power, of our 
God.” A trinal ascription to tlre Triune. 

2. Hath avenged-—In accordance 
with the prediction of xvii, 16, 17, 
that she should be destroyed by the 
ten horns; her flesh be eaten, aud 
her body burned. That was prophecy: 
this is jubilant history. At her hand 
—Quoted from 2 Kings ix, 7 “That 
I may avenge the blood of my ser- 
vants the prophets, and the blood of all 
the servants of the Lord, at the hand 
of Jezebel.” Jezebel is type of this 
harlot. Note, ii, 20. The preposition 
at, here, is in the Greek from. Alford 
well explains it: “The vengeance is 
considered as a penalty forced out of the 
reluctant hand.” This is preferable to 
Stuart’s rendering, “‘ Hath avenged the 
blood of his servants [shed] by ker 
hand.” 
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again they said, Alleluia! And 
her smoke rose up for ever and 
ever. 4 And ‘the four and twenty 
elders and the four beasts fell 
down and worshipped God that 
sat on the throne, saying, § Amen; 
Alleluia! & And a voice came 
out of the throne, saying, » Praise 
our God, all ye his servants, and 





eIsa. 34. 10; chap. 14. 11; 18. 9, 18——/ Chap. 
4, 4, 6, 10; 5, 14.—g1 Chron. 16. 36; Neh. 5. 13; 
&. 6; chap, 5. 14.—~A/ Psa, 134, 1; 135. 1. 





3. Again—A new outburst of praise 
after a pause. Rose up...ever— 
“The original imagery,” says Stuart, 
“is taken from the destruction of Sod- 
om and Gomorrah. As they had al- 
ready become a perpetual desolation, 
so should spiritual Babylon be.” We 
may note that the past tense, rose, 
makes it seem as if the for ever and 
ever had passed. The real meaning 
seems to be, that the smoke rose up 
with a for ever and ever, that is, a 
fixed perpetuity to it. 

4. To the song in heaven there now 
comes a profound respouse. It is from 
the twenty-four elders and from the 
four living ones, who commenced their 
session at chapter vi. The elders 
rise from their seats and prostrate 
themselves before the throne. They 
give their responsive amen, and a 
third utterance, to the alleluius of the 
great voice in heaven. 

5. Voice came out of the throne 
—Commentators differ as to whose 
was this voice, the throne. Stuart 
thinks it was the Messiah; and for 
the words our God, as from him, Stu- 
art quotes as precedents John xx, 17; 
Heb. ii, 11, and Rev. xvili, 4. Against 
this view Alford protests. We ven- 


ture to ask, Why was it not the voice 


of the throne itself? In vii, 13, we 
have, ‘A voice from the four horns of 
the altar;” and in xvi, 7 there is a 
voice from the altar, which Alford 
rightly interprets as the altar itself 
becoming vocal. This would add 
plausibility to Wordsworth’s attribut- 
ing the words in xi, 1, to the “ reed,” 
which the literal wording of the Greek 
requires. 

€. The ‘résponsive song has now 


ye that fear him, ‘both small and 
great. 6 «And I heard asit were 
the voice of a great multitude, 
and as the voice of many waters, 
and as the voice of mighty thun- 
derings, saying, Alleluia! for the 
Lord God omnipotent reigneth. 
7 Let us be glad and rejoice, and 
give honour to him: for ™the mar- 





4Ch, 11.18; 20. 12. k Ezek. 1. 24; 43.2: ch 
14, 2-1 Ch. 11. 15, 17; 12. 10; 21. 29.——m Matt 
22.2; 25. 10; 2 Cor. 11. 2; Eph. 5.32; ch. 21. 2, 9. 











come to a climax. First, there was a 
great voice from heaven; then, a re- 
peat; third, a response from the el- 
ders; fourth, a response from the 
throne; and last, this universal voice 
as of waters and thunderings, in 
which the seer is drowned. Reigneth 
— Aorist, has reigned. That is, has 
acted the king—has decisively ruled in 
destroying the harlot; for that is tho 
theme of all these responsive chants. 

7. The marriage of the Lamb—. 
By the association of contrast the 
thought turus from the harlot to the 
pure and holy wife. Nevertheless, 
the immediacy of the time-words_here 
is no proof that the marriage of chap. 
xxi, 9 (and so the second advent) is 
literally close at hand. Even in our 
Lord’s day on earth (Matt. xxi, 1-] 0) 
that marriage was “ready,” and the 
invitatious were sent forth. That is, 
men are now invited to the New Jeru- 
salem, irrespective of time. And so 
the justification of the believer is a 
marriage supper, ii, 20. “And so. in 
different stages, both the sanctitication 
of the Church antl her glorification ig 
a divine marriage: : 

Mr. Glasgow, however, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the marriage and 
the marriage supper are two entirely 
different things. He avers that in 
every instance in the New Testament 
the word yéjeoc, wedding, refers, not 
to the marriage ceremony but to the 
feast, which was often some days af- 
ter. The marriage at Cana was the 
marriage feast, not the actual wed- 
ding. Jesus, by his incarnation, be- 
came the bridegroom, (since John was 
the friend of the bridegroom,) as ap- 
pears by John iii, 29. So that while 
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riage of the Lamb is come, and 
his wife hath made herself ready. 
§ And "to her was granted that 
she should be arrayed in fine lin- 
en, clean and ! white: °for the fine 
linen is the righteousness of saints. 





sv Psa, 45, 18, 14; Ezek, 16, 10; chap. 3. 18.— 
10r, bright. 
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9 And he saith unto me, Write, 
P Blessed are they which are called 
unto the marriage supper of the 
Lamb. And he saith unto me, 
aThese are the true sayings of 
God. 40 And ‘TI fell at his feet 
0 Psa, 132. 9.—p Matt, 22. 2.3; Luke 14, 15, 16 
—q Chap, 21. 5; 22. 6.—7' Chap, 22, 8. 











the marriage is on earth, the feast is 
in heaven. And so here the word is 
not bride, but wife; and in xxi, 9, the 
word “bride” is explained by “ wife,” 
as if the marriage had passed, and the 
feast was to come. Is come—The 
union of the pure Church with Christ 
is frequently imaged as a marriage. 
Thus, to the Jewish Church Jehovah 
says: ‘I am married unto you.” Jer. 
iii, 14. And in Isa. 1,1, there is di- 
voree in consequence of unfaithful- 
ness. Yet the completion of the mar- 
riage of the Lamb, in its fullest 
sense, is after the great white throne 
of xx, 11, For theactual final wife is 
the New Jerusalem, as shown by 
xxi, 9. And at xxi, 2, this New Jeru- 
salem comes “ down out of heaven pre- 
pared as a bride adorned for her hus- 
band.” And that is very decisive proof 
that, as the bride is the pure Church, 
so the harlot is an impure Church. 

9, He—Who? The last-mentioned 
antecedent is, xvii, 1, ‘‘ one of the sey- 
en angels that had the seven vials.” 
And in xvii, 7, the same “ angel said” 
all the rest of that chapter. And the 
same angel reappears after the millen- 
nium and after the final judgment, 
(xxi, 9,) and shows the bride the 
Lamb’s wife, namely, the New Jeru- 
salem: the description extends to the 
end of that chapter. And the next 
and final chapter, xxii, 1, commences 
with, “ And he showed me,” ete., re- 
ferring to the same angel. Then, in 
verse 6 of that chapter, he evidently 
refers to the same angel-guide. Two 
remarkable points here present them- 
selves. First, this same angel-guide 
crosses, Officially, over the thousand 
years of chapter xx. Of course, in the 
panorama visible to the seer, the thou- 
sand years could not be optically pre- 
sented, and could only be narrated, 
The continuity of the angel is, there- 


fore, only the convenient continuity of 
the panorama. And as the seven-vial 
angels were contents of the seventh 
trumpet, so the proper inference is, 
that the peal of the seventh trumpet 
continues from the beginning of the 
twelfth chapter to the end of the 
Apocalypse; that is, from the first ad- 
vent to the end of the millennium, and 
the opening of eternity. Second, the 
parallelism shown in our note on 
xvii, 3, between xvii, 1, 3, and xxi, 
9, 10, shows not only that there is an 
intended contrast between the harlot, . 
or old Babylon, and’ the wife, or New 
Jerusalem, but indicates that the 1m- 
mediacy of the marriage of the Lamb, 
indicated in verse 7 of this nineteenth 
chapter, is also very much a panoram- 
ic immediacy, and that it crosses over 
the millennium and reaches to the de- 
seending of the cclestial city, which 
is the true wife. Hence it clearly 
follows, that the said immediacy does 
not prove a real nearness of the sec- 
ond advent and judgment. That is, 
the scene of verses 11-21 of this chap- 
ter is not Christ’s personal, literal, 
judgment-advent. Write, Blessed— 
Here is a blessedness, as in xiv, 13, 
worthy of record while the world 
stands. Called — A call resulting 
from the justifying faith of the in- 
vited guest. The same hand that 
seals the pardon of the sinner writes 
his name in the book of life, and 
calls him to share at the marriage 
supper. Stuart supposes it.to be a 
great difficulty that the saints of last 
verse, who really constitute the bride, 
are here ouly invited guests. But 
while collectively the body of saints 
is the bride, yet individually cach saint 
may be viewed as guest. True—Both 
genuine, as being truly God’s sayings, 
and true as uttering what is truth. 
10. Fell. ..to worship him—.Com-. 
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to worship him. And he said unto 
me, §Sce thou do it not: I am thy 
fellow-servant, and of thy brethren 





8 Acts 10, 26; 14. 14, 15; chap, 22. 9. 
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‘that have the testimony of Jesus: 
worship God: for the testimony of 
Jesus is the spirit of prophecy. 





t1 John 5. 10; chap. 12. 17. 





pare the parallel passage, xxii, 8, 9. 
Our seer probably supposed his apoe- 
alypse closed, and would return wor- 
slip for so great a boon. Thy fel- 
low-servant—-Fellow testifier to Je- 
sus. He supplies the visible testi- 
mony, and John publishes it to the 
world. Thy brethren—Troperly, the 
apostles who were the chosen witness- 
es of Christ. Note, Luke i, 2. Tes- 
timony of Jesus—Both Jesus’s testi- 
mony. and the apostles’ testimony of 
Jesus. More the latter than the 
former. The testimony of Jesus— 
Possessed and delivered by the apos- 
tles. Is the spirit of prophecy— 
The same inspiration as revealed the 
truths of the ancient prophecy. Hence 
apostles and prophets are on a level, 
and the revealing angel was their fel- 
low-servant. 


li. THIRD AND LAST OVERTHROW—oF 
THE ARMIES OF ANTICHRIST, 11-xx, 3. 


This last sublime victory is now to 
be achieved. The capital of antichrist 
was taken, xiv—xvi; his harlot was de- 
stroyed, xvii; and now comes the final 
destruction of all the fofees and cham- 
pions opposed to truth and righteous- 
ness, preparatory to the introduction of 
the universal reign of holy peace. That 
these three great successive phases of 
historical progress evolve through cen- 
turies, is required by the whole strue- 
ture of the apocalypse, based, as that 
is, on the imageries of Daniel’s visions. 
The three phases succeed in the order 
given, yet, no deubt, each preceding 
paase laps into its successor. This 
last—“the great moral battle of the 
world”—-doubtless in a measure in- 
cludes the preceding two, and carries 
the whole process of advancing knowl- 
edge, truth, and righteousness to the 
millennial culmination. 

On this: important passage we may 
note, 1. We do not agree with Alford 
in identifying the rider of the white 
horse here with that in vi,-2. But it 
conelusively follows, that if that is 





symbolical, so is this. There is no 
more reason for supposing the person- 
age is corporeally ‘ present” in one 
ease than in the other. 2. Nor is 
there any more reason for supposing 
a corporeal riding out of heaven on a 
literal live horse here, than to sup- 
pose a corporeal dragon in chap. xii, 
flung by Michael from the sky to the 
ground. That downfall is, no doubt, 
allusively drawn from the pre-terrene 
fall of the angels; just as this is 
drawn allusively from the real post- 
terrene second advent yet to come. 
The dragon is a real person, namely, 
Satan; yet this, his phenomenal ap- 
parition, is a symbol; just so the Mes- 
siah is a real person, while this, his 
phenomenal presentation, is a symbol. 
And so fallacious is Gebhardt’s argu- 
ment, that the man-child’s ascension 
was real, and so, therefore, this descent 
of the same must be literal. The man- 
child was real, but his infantile snatch- 
ing up, in chapter xii, was symbolical, 
based on his real ascension. See notes 
chap. xii. 3. The phantasy that this 
is a picture of Christ’s real coming to 
“judge the quick and dead,” is con- 
tradicted on the entire face of the pas- 
sage, and by every detail of its partic- 
ulars. It is not a judicial scene, but a 
military. It is not a court, but a bat- 
tle. ‘The leader is not here a judge in 
the judiciary sense, but a general and 
a conqueror. Can it be for one mo- 
ment seriously believed that there will 
be literal horses.in heaven, on which 
Christ and his saints will sit astride, 
and ride down to the earth? 4. What 
confirms this view is, that it is the last 
battle in a serial emblematic war; the 
last third of a regular symbolic cam- 
paign. The enemy’s capital has been 
captured, his harlot has been exposed 
and destroyed. But thie chief leaders 
——the dragon, the beast, and the false 
prophet—with their armies, are vet in 
the field. This is simply a clear narra- 
tive, under due symbol guise, of their 
overthrow, arrest, and. consignment to 
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21 *And TI saw heaven opened, 
and behoid Ya white horse; and 
he that sat upon him was called 
~ Faithful and True, and * in right- 


u Chap, 15. 5. —v Chap. 6. 2.—~o Chap. 3. 14. 
—- Isaiah 11. 4. 





durance vile. 5. What settles this 
view finally and conclusively is, the 
fact that at the close of the battle and 
the imprisonment of the last great 
rebel, (xx, 3-6,) we have the trophies 
of victory and the repose and full en- 
joyment of conquest. The world is 
cleared of rebels and devils; thé im- 
paradised martyr “souls” are en- 
throned with Christ in exaltation, and 
rule over its broad area; and for a 
symbolic thousand years not a traitor 
dares lift a warlike head. When, at the 
close of that period, the ancient rebel 
re-rebels, the world’s status is fixed for- 
ever. Thegrand judicature takes place, 
and the portals of eternity are opened. 
6. This picture is, then, symbolical. 
The horses and the riders on horse- 
back are the impersonations of the 
cause, and of the champions of truth, 
righteousness, aud luman happiness, 
headed by Him who is the Word of 
God, the Truth itself. His enemies 
are the agencies of evil, the obstructive 
forces to the Gospel, to liuman prog- 
ress, to universal Christianization, 
peace, and civilization. But the leader 
in the advance is divine; heavenly 
auxiliaries form his retinue; the ene- 
mies are paralyzed, and victory crowns 
the day. If any one doubts whether 
this battle of right against wrong, of 
the true against the false, of Christ 
against anticlrist, is really in hopeful 
progress, let him consider a few facts. 

Three or four centuries ago this our 
American continent was covered with 
the howling forests, inhabited by say- 
age pagans, with their horrid Satanic 
rites and diabolical eruelties. It is 
now being overspread with churches, 
schools, and universities. At that time 
the sea was navigated by a feeble craft, 
and liable to be overrun with piracies. 
Europe was wrapped in ignorance, the 
press was uninvented, Christendom 
was ruled by the-absolute pope, and 
yet the Turks were threatening Vien- 


eousness he doth judge and make 
war. 12 / [is eyes were as a flame 
of fire, 7and on his head were 
many crowns; *and he had a name 





y Chap. 1.14; 2. 18.—2 Chap. 6, 2,——a Chap. 
2.17: verse 16, : ni as 





na, with a great possibility of estab- 
lishing Mohammedanism as the re 
ligion of the western world. Asia, 
was ruled by pagan or Mohammedan, 
and locked against all Christian mis- 
sions, had there been life enough in 
Christianity to send one. Africa was 
an unexplored pagan blackness. And 
thus two or three centuries ago the 
four quarters of the globe were cov- 
ered with a solid midnight, save a few 
rays of twilight dawn in Kurope. Pic- 
ture as great a change for the better 
through our next tliree centuries, and 
say if the hoavenly battle is not in 
progress! Thus is our Apocalypse 
the book of hope and triumph. 

ll. Heaven opened — Tlie seer, 
expecting the apocalyptic exhibition 
closed at verse 9, is magnificently sur- 
prised as he looks upwards aid be- 
holds the visible firmiumnent opening, 
and through its portals the divine ar- 
ray descending to the earth. White 
horse—Note on vi, 2. Faithful and 
True—Being the faithful impersona- 
tion of truth. In righteousness — 
Thus he is living truth and righteous- 
ness. Andin that cause does he judge 
and make war. Yes, he does judge, 
and is judge, in the broad Scripture 
sense of king; but this is not his ju- 
dicial action. That appears in xx, 11. 
Make war—He so overrules tlie wars 
of the world as to bring out the ulti- 
mate triumph of right. 

12. Eyes...fire— Note on i, 14. 
Dazzling to the view, searching and 
omniscient in their glance. No enemy 
ean deceive him, no secret Jurk from 
him, no fugitive escape him. Many 
crowns—In correspondence with his 
being (verse 16) king of kings and 
Lord of lords). Name...no man 
knew —So the Jewish high priest 
wore on his foreliead the name of Je- 
hovah, which none but the high priest 
might utter, Perhaps the present 
words mean that Christ is Jehovah. 
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written, that no man knew, but 
he himself. £3 >And he was 
clothed with a vesture dipped in 
blood: and his name is called 
©The Word of God. #94 “And 
the armies which were in heaven 
followed him upon white horses, 
ec¢lothed in fine linen, white and 
clean. 15 And ‘out of his mouth 
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goeth a sharp sword, that with it 
he should smite the nations; and 
She shall rule them with a rod of 
iron: and *he treadeth the wine- 
press of the fierceness and wrath 
of Almighty God. E6 And ihe 
hath on Ais vesture and on his 
thigh a name written, * KING OF 
KINGS, AND LORD OF LORDS. 





b Isa. 63. 2, 3.—e John 1.1; 1 John 5. 7.— 
@ Chan, 14, 20.—e Matt. 28. 3; chap. 4. 45 7. 9. 
-——JS Isaiah 11. 4; 2 Thess. 2. 8; chap. 1. 16; 


verse 21.——g Psalm 2. 9; chaz. 2. 297: 12. 5.--- 
(Isa. 63. 3; chap. 14, 19, 20.——iZ Verse 12,—- 
& Dan. 2. 47; 1 Tim. 6, 15; chap. 17. 14. 





Otherwise the meaning may be, that 
there are depths—there is a secret— 
in the nature of Christ, which none can 
fathom save his self-conscious self. 

13. A vesture dipped in blood— 
The allusion may be to Isa. Lxiii, 1, 2, 
where a warrior comes from Bozrah, 
with garments ‘“dyed,” that is, 
“sprinkled,” with blood. . But here 
tle word dipt, Bebayuévov, suggests 
that there may be an allusion’ to his 
ewn atoning blood. This view lies in 
close connexion with his gospel name 
next given, and with the white raiment 
of the armies, next verse. His name 
—Knuown to the world as his gospel 
name. Word of God—The incarnate 
expression to men of the divine nature. 
Hence a name of truth, of revelation, 
and of salvation. And so our John 
says in his Gospel, i, 14, “The Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us 
.--full of grace and truth.” The ar- 
mies — Namely, of martyred, disem- 
bodied spirits; the souls once under 
the altar, vi, 9-11; then, on Mount 
Zion, with the Lamb, xiv, 1-5; next, 
here; and finally, as the souls of 
xx, 4. Fine linen—The righteous- 
ness of the saints, verse 18. White 
—The leader is arrayed in red; the 
armies are in white. They are whit- 
ened by his crimson. They bear no 
carnal armour; they are the white 
warriors for purity and-peace. 

15. There is but one sword in the 
armies, and that belongs to the lead- 
er. And it brandishes not from his 
hand, but from ‘his mouth. The im- 
age blends the double thought of con- 
version and destruction. See note on 
i, 16. Here is verified the truth of 
our note on St. Paul’s (2 Thess. ii, 8) 





“whom the Lord shall destroy with 
the spirit of his mouth.” Herc it is 
the spiritual power going forth from 
the lips of the Word of God that over- 
throws the power of antichrist. At 
xx, 9, 10, that same antichrist will be 
not only overthrown but destroyed “ by 
the brightness of his coming.” Smite 
the nations—But not destroy. On the 
extent of these nations see note, xvii, 16. 
Rule them—Literally, shall shepherd 
them. He guards and controls them 
as the sheep of his pasture. But his 
crook is a powerful, or beneyolently 
despotic, one. It is a rod (or sceptre) 
of iron—It rules with exactness, andé 
those unyielding to its sway receive 
its destroying stroke. Treadeth the 
wine-press — The ruddy image of 
carnage and destruction. 

16. On his vesture. ..thigh—On 
his vesture overspreading his thigh. 
King. ..lords—Great sovereigns, like 
those of Persia, who had kings and 
viceroys for their vassals, were accus- 
tomed to display this title. But none 
but He who here wears it is entitled to 
its universal extent. The arts and 
forces of war are now in the hands of 
our Christian civilization. This began 
to be the fact when Charlemagne sub- 
dued the savage Saxons, and brought 
the peace and unity upon which tke 
modern civilized system has been 
based. It was the fact wken Charles 
Martel drove back the tide of Moham- 
medan invasion. Christian preémi- 
nence is now slowly, yet with increas- 
ing rapidity, spreading Europeanism 
over Asia, and invading, from all sides, 
the “dark continent” of Africa. And 
the Protestant power is through every 
decade overmastering the forces of the 
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17 And I saw an angel standing 
in the sun; and he cried with a 
leud voice, saying 'to all the fowls 
that fly in the midst of heaven, 
™Come and gather yourselves to- 
gether unto the supper of the 
great God; 18 "That ye may eat 
the flesh of kings, ancl the flesh of 
captains, and the flesh of mighty 
men, and the flesh of horses, and 
of them that sit on them, and the 
flesh of all men, both free and bond, 
both small and great. 29 °And 
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I saw the beast, and the kings of 
the earth, and their armies, gath- 
ered together to make war against 
him that sat on the horse. and 
against his army. 20 And the 
beast was taken, and with him 
the false prophet that wrought 
miracles before him, with which 
he «deceived them that had re- 
ceived the mark of the beast, and 
4 them that worshipped his image. 
© These both were cast alive into a 
lake of fire *burning with brim- 











7Verse 21.—~m Ezek. 39. 17.— 71 Sam, 17. 
44. 46; Jer. 7. 38; Ezek. 29. 5; 39. 18, 20, — 
Ezek, 38, 8, 18; Dan. 7. 21; Joel 3. 9, 14. 
papacy. Who does not know that a 
higher Christian civilization, either by 

_ war or peace, must overspread Ameri- 
ca within a century or two more? All 
this because Messiah shepherds the 
nations with a rod of iron. 

17. And— A sublime taunt now 
upon the dark and puny enemies of 
advancing truth and righteousness. 
There will be, not a battle, but a feast 
for the birds of the air. The onward 
wheels of progress towards the millen- 
nium will crush all opponents on the 
track. Angel standing in the sun 
—A most splendid image. The sun 
is a large, luminous orb, in which the 
angel-form stauds like a picture in a 
radiant circular frame. -The sun is a 
favourite and goodly emblem. Its 
angel is on the side of the Prince of 
Light. Cried...to all the fowls— 
As lord of the firmament the birds of 
the air are his subjects, and obey his 
call; especially a call so welcome as 
this. Midst of heaven—Tlie mid- 
heaven, space between heaven and 
earth, for all the fowls that fly. 
The supper—The principal meal of 
the day; banquet. 

18. Eat the flesh—The enumera- 
tion takes in the army ranks, kings, 
captains, that is, chiliarchs or com- 
manders of a thousand, our colonels: 
mighty men, powerful fighters, and 
the entire cavalry, that is, doubtless. 
the whole army. To these are added 
all men; the men in italics is not in 
the Greek. It means all adherents to 
the side of old darkness. 


oChapter 16,16; 17, 13,14. —p Chapter 16.13,14. 
—gq Chapter 13.12,15. an. 
7. 11.—s Chapter 14, 103 21, 8, 








It is to be noted, very specially, 
that the living nations are not cut off 
by this massacre. In verse 15 it is 
said that he will smite, but not de- 
stroy, the nations; in xx, 3 it is said 
Satan is shut down that he should not 
deceive the nations; and in xx, 8, at 
close of the millennium, Satan does gc 
forth to deceive the nations. It is 
demonstration then, that through this 
battle, and through the millennium, 
and until the great white throne of 
xx, 11, there is an uninterrupted roll 
of the successive generations of the 
nations. 

Flesh of kings—To show the rich 
variety of the supper, flesh is re- 
peated at each enumerated rank; and 
the word flesh is, in fact, in the Greek, 
plurals thus taking in the individuals 
of every rank. Horses, and of them 
that sit on them—The cavalry, prob- 
ably including the whole army, as both 
armies seem to be ou horsebacel. 

19. And — Though the adverse 
armament aud. array seem to be fear- 
fully great, the battle seems to be uo 
battle. Miake war-—- Nobody seems 
to be slain of the armies of heaven. 

20. Capture of the adverse leaders. 
The beast and the false prophet— 
The latter the two-horned lamb, and so 
clearly an ecclesiastical deceiver. Inthe 
false prophet the entire pseudo-spirit- 
ual body (the image of xiii included) as 
the corrupt spokesmen of a corrupt 
Chureh are individualized as a singlo 
person. Lake... brimstone — Notu 
on xx, 14, 15. Alive—Not sla.n, 
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stone. 28 And the remnant ‘ were 
slain with the sword of bim that 
sat upon the horse, which sword 
proceeded out of his mouth: "and 
all the fowls ¥ were filled with their 
flesh. 
CHAPTER XX. 
ND I saw an angel come down 
from heaven, *having the key 


t Verse 15.—v Verses 17, 18.—v Chap. 17. 16. 
—— @Chap. 1. 18; 9, 1. 





like the remnant of next verse. As 
hoth these personages are allegorical, 
we may be at a loss, at first, what 
can be meant by their being cast into 
Gehenna. But the thought appears to 
be, that hell is the final receptacle of 
all that is essentially evil, whether per- 
sons, systems, or principles, whether 
personal or abstract; just as the bot- 
tomless pit, (ix,) is its source. It is 
not said (xx, 10) that these two were 
tormented as the dragon is. 

21. The remnant—The non-mili- 
tary adherents of antichrist. Slain— 
And so not cast into the lake of fire 
until after the day of judgment, xx, 
11-15. With the sword—One divine 
weapon doesthe whole work. Fowls 
...flesh—The great supper is served; 
the very substance of the enemies of 
truth and righteousness is borne to 
the four points of the compass by 
yod’s aerial servitors. Of the triad of 
leaders the last and greatest remains 
to be disposed of. That part is, un- 
happily, severed from this by the 
wrong division of chapters. 
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4. Capture of the real antichrist 
= Satan, and his thousand year 
imprisonment, 1-3. 


1. And—See last note. Of conrse, 
no intelligent reader imagines that an 
angel with real metallic chain lays 
corporeal hand upon Satan’s body. 
Yhe angel is the going forth of divine 
power energizing the moral and spir- 
itual forees repressive of sin and Sa- 
tan. Chain—The decisive check upon 
ufernal agencies over nan. 

2. Laid hold on—Doubtless a true 
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of the bottomless pit and a great 
chain in his hand. 2 And he laid 
hold on 'the dragon, that old ser- 
pent, which is the devil, and Sa- 
tan, and bound him a thousand 
years, & And cast lim into the 
bottomless pit, and shut him up, 
and ‘set a seal upon him, ¢that 
he should deceive the nations no 





b Chap.12. 9; see 2 Peter 2. 4; Jude 6.—e Dan. 
6. 17.—d Chap. 16. 14, 16; verse 8. 





restraining foree on the very person 
of Satan. Dragon. ..Satan — Same 
aectmulation of epithets to identify 
the world’s great villain as in xii, 9. 
Bound him—A release of men from 
all demoniae temptation or instigation. 

3. Bottomless pit — See note on 
ix, 1. Why are the beast and false 
prophet (xix, 20) said to be east into 
the lake of fire, the final doom of all 
the wicked, and Satan only into the 
“bottomless pit?” The reason we 
would suggest is this: The former two 
are not real personages, but only prin- 
ciples or organisms which arise in hu- 
man history, (really originating from 
that bottomless pit, see notes on 
chap. ix,) and so are consigned to their 
finality; whereas, the latter is a real 
being, whose life-history commences be- 
fore the creation of man, who procutes 
the human fall, aud is, Unerefore, des- 
tined by the divine order to receive 
his finality when the period of human 
history is closed at the tinal judgement. 
Set a seal upon—So that he eannot 
break out without breaking the seal. 
Deceive the nations no more— 
Hence, the nations are still in exist- 
ence, and blessedly exempt from all 
infernal influences. The bottomless 
pit of chapter ix is closed up, and 
the demon-locusts fly ro more. The 
prince of the power of the air no long- 
er works in the hearts of men, render- 
ing them children of disobedience. 
A blessed negation of evil forees— 
an abolition of depraving intivences 
—is now established. So that where- 
as a Christian civilization of an im- 
pure kind has heretofore been ex- 
tending itself over the world, that 
Christian civilization is tiself now be- 
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more, till the thousand years should 
be fulfilled: and after that he must 
be loosed a little season. 

4 And I saw thrones, and they 
sat upou them, and ‘judgment 
was given unto them: and J saw 








é Dan. 7. 9, 22,27: Matt.19, 28; Luke 22. 3),— 
71 Cor. 6. 2,3. 
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€the souls of them that were be- 
headed for the witness of Jesus, 
and for the word of God, and 
*which had not worshipped tle 
beast, ‘neither his image, neither 
had received his mark upon their 
g Chapter 6. 9.-—h Chapter 13, 12 — 4 Chap- 
ter 13, 15, 16. 








coming purer and far holier. This is, 
however, to a great degree of a nega- 
tive character. Great oppressions, in- 
tustices, impurities, falsities, and cor- 
ruptions, are disappearing. But-there 
are necded yet the positive blessed in- 
fluetices of the reigu of Jesus and his 
paradise over the eurth to kindle the 
heart of the world with the glow of a 
sublime picty. Those come in the 
next paragraph. Must be loosed— 
It is the divine order that he be per- 
mitted to show himself worthy of his 
tinal doom. 


RESULT OF OVERTHROWS—THE THOU- 
SAND-YEAR REPOSE OF VICTORY AND REIGN 
—THE MILLENNIUM, 4-6. 

4. I saw thrones—An inaugura- 
tion of a new and better regimen over 
the world, The infernals being cast 
out, the celestials, with benigu influ- 
ences, are crowned as kings. Where 
John saw the thrones he docs not 
sy; but, apparently, they should bein 
the firmamental heaven, where once 
(chap. xii) the dragon reigned. And this 
would represent the place of spiritual 
~ natures. Notes on Eph. ii, 2; iv, 9. 
And they sat upon them—Namely, 
those who reigned in the latter part 
of the verse, the souls of the martyred 
in the battles with antichrist. Judg- 
ment—The authority to judge, or, uc- 
cording to Scripture sense, to rule, Was 
given them. Herein is more com- 
pletely fulfilled the symbolic promise 
to the twelve that they should sit on 
twelve thrones, judging, that is, rwl- 
ing, tha twelve tribes of Israel. Matt. 
xix, 28. But we see no judging of 
angels (1 Cor. vi, 2, 3, where see note) 
here. The souls—Not bodies, Asit 
was aatichristic spiritual beings who 
have been dethroned, so it is Christic 
‘spiritual beings who are now en- 
throned. Satan and his angels have 


heretofore ruled; Christ and his 
saints shall rule now. In both cases 
the rulers are spiritual, in the spiritual 
region, that is, in the spiritual atmos» 
phere overlying the earth, and ruling 
its populations with spiritual influ. 
ences and sway. 

It was these same martyred souls 
whom the seer beheld, under the fifth 
seal, (vi, 9,) lying under the altar, in 
sad suppression beneath the despo- 
tism of the persecutor, calling for ret- 
ribution and bidden to wait awhile. 
They have waited; their number is 
fulfilled, and their regal time has 
eome. This exaltation is the glorious 
reversal of that humiliation. They 
were victims then—they are kings 
now. The order of strata is reversed ; 
those who were then underlying are 
now overlying. But in both cases 
they are souls, not bodies. In other 
eases, where the soul signifies the 
whole person, the idea of disem- 
bodied soul is exeluded by the narra- 
tive, as in Acts xxvii, 37. But here, 
and in vi, 9, they are the souls of dead 
men; of persons beheaded with thie 
axe. And the Greek word for be- 
headed is not in the aorist tense, 
which would imply that the fact was 
transient, but the perfect, which im- 
plies the continuance of the dead con- 
dition of the body. Whatever the 
soul of a living man may be, the sozd 
of a dead man must be a disembodied 
soul. ~ 

We trace the souls under the altar 
of vi. 9, through their history to this 
verse. We find them among the hosts 
on Mount Zion with the Lamb, in xiy, 
1-4, where they are in the Lamb's ret- 
inue, following him wherever ae go- 
eth, chanting a future victory over 
Babylon, but not yet reigning. We 
find them in the armies of heaven, 
xix, 14, (where see note,) whe fgut 
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foreheads, or in their hands; and 
Rom, 8, 17; 2 Tim. 
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they lived and * reigned with Clirist 








2. 12; chapter &. 10. 





the great battle. We find them here, 
the exalted, inaugurated trophy of 
that victory, reigning with the Great 
Victor. They lived — They were 
endowed with the element of glori- 
fied vitality; by which they surmount 
and overcome the power of the sec- 
ond death, verse 6. This is the true 
resurrection of souls. What is the 
rature of this défe? It is the same 
life as occurs constantly in these last 
chapters of Revelation in the phrases 
book of life, tree of life, water of life, river 
of life, word of life, eternal life, life. It 
is the paradisiac life; by which, over 
and above the mere conscious exist- 
ence of the soul, or even its regenerate 
life in this world, it glows with bliss, 
and expands into an immortal growth 
and beauty; the principle of celestial 
life implanted by Christ in the glori- 
tied spirit. 

The primal sentence, thow shalt surely 
die, included the fulness of death 
upon the whole man, and upon his 
everlasting being. That “die” man- 
ifests itself, indeed, in the body, by 
decay and dissolution, which is the 
first death ; it manifests itself in the 
sou! by spiritual depravity and eternal 
destruction in the world to come, 
which is the second death. By Christ 
both these deaths may be reversed; 
first, by a revival of the soul to a p-os- 
pective celestial life here, to be exalted 
and continued in a glorified spiritual 
state hereafter, which is the first resur- 
rection; and by a revival and reorgan- 
ization of the body to an eternal union 
with the soul, which is the second res- 
wrrection. Thus, the first resurrection 
is a resurrection of souls, the second 
a resurrection of bodies. 

Nor are we quite alone in this inter- 
pretation. Grotius, in his commentary 
upon the passage, says, “The souls 
which are in hades are not all said 
(Sjv) to live; but those only which are 
translated to beneath the throne of 
glory, as the Jews say; for so they call 
the perfected state of souls before the uni- 
versal resurrection.” Upon the words 
ot« Enoav, they lived not, he remarks, 








“That is, they remained in hades in 
that state which was according to the 
life which they had lived on earth.” 

That the blessed souls were said by 
the Jews to live this paradisiac life in 
this intermediate state (located by them 
as under the throne of glory) the follew- 
ing beautiful passages from emizent 
doctors of the Jewish Chureh will 
show, for which we are indekted to 
Schoettgen’s Hore Hebraice. 

Midrasch Coheleth, (fol. xc, 4,) com- 
menting upon the biblical words, “for 
the living know that they must die,” 
says: “They are meant who, even in 
death, are called living. ‘ But the dead 
know not any thing.’ The impious are 
meant, who, even while active iu life, 
are called dead. Whence we prove this: 
that the just, even in death, are called 
living.” Jalkut Simeoni, (part ii, fol. 
cix, 3:) “No difference is there be- 
tween the just, living or dead, except 
that they differ in name.” Synopsis 
Sohar, (p. 138, n. vii:) “Jacob our 
father, and Moses our teacher, upon 
whom be peace, are not dead; and so 
all who are in their perfected state, 
because the true Ue consists of this, 
Although it is written of them that 
they are dead, this is to be under- 
stood in respect to us, not to them.” 

That the blessed intermediate state is 
called wnder the throne of glory appears 
as follows: Schoettgen, upon Rev. vi. 9, 
“Souls under the Altar,” quotes Sohar 
Chadasch, (fol. 22, 1.) Said Rabbi Ja- 
cob, “ All the souls are taken from 
under the throne of the glory of God, 
that they may (at the resurrection) re- 
sume their body, as a father takes his - 
child.” 

The same upon Sol. Song viii, 1: 
“By vine is meant the righteous soul, : 
which in heaven is planted under the 
throne of glory.” In another place, 
“How loved by God ig that soul 
which is taken from under the throne 
of God’s glory—-from the holy place— 
the land of the living.” 

Schoettgen also shows that the same 
throne of glory was the place of the 
Messiah in his exaltation, « Messiah 
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a thousand years. 5 But the rest 
of the dead lived not again un- 
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til the thousand years were fin- 
ished. This zs the first resurrec- 





was to be descended from the fathers, 
and in human flesh to redeem us; then 
he was in the same to occupy the 
throne of glory." —Vol. ii, p. 439. 

From these extracts the meaning of 
this language from an ancient Jew is 
plain. The disembodied spirits of the 
saints. being in the perfected state, are 
‘said, iu contradistinction to the wicked, 
to Live, and to live with the glorified 
(Christ) Messiah. This is the same with 
the abode of Lazarus in Abraham’s 
bosom; the same as the “ being absent 
from the body” and the “being pres- 
ent with the Lord” of St. Paul; the 
sume as the being in paradise with 
Christ of the penitent thief; and the 
same as the life and reign of souls of 
St. John. 

Reigned — Became the overlying, 
controlling, spiritual power over the 
nations of the earth, as Satan and his 
angels once were. With Christ— 
Yet all their victory and reign is in 
unification with the Redeemer. As 
they fought his last battle through 
his one sword, so they reign through 
his oue sceptre. 

This picture of living and reigning 
souls, however, is given (like the 
mountains of xvii, 9) as a double sym- 
bol, or more properly, as a symbol and 
a specimen. As a symbol the souls 
stand to represent the victory over 
antichrist. Hence only those who are 
martyred in that war seem to be made 
visible. As a specimen they serve to 
show the true nature of the first res- 
urrection; that is, the glorified tri- 
umphant state of the imparadised dis- 
embodied spirits, in the glorified side 
«f hades, who have won the battle of 
life, and await in bliss, incomplete 
yet wonderful, for the second resur- 
rection. Hence, as a specimen of the 
nature of the first resurrection, though 
these alone are in the foreground and 
visible, yet all the spirits of the de- 
parted just, though in the background, 
are by right and just implication there. 
Hence, we look to this passage as 
describing the blessedness of all our 








through the portals of death to the 
land of blessed spirits. It is to this 
blood-washed throng that we hope to 
go from our death-bed in Christ. See 
our article, on “The Millennium of 
Revelation xx,” in the “ Methodist 
Quarterly Review” for January, 1843, 
for a full discussion of this whole 
subject. 

5. The rest of the dead — The 
rest are those who live not in this jirst 
resurrection life. Lived not again— 
The word again must be stricken out 
as a false reading. It is unquestiona- 
bly spurious. We have then only the 
rest of the dead lived not. This— 
The Greek for this grammatically 
agrees with resurrection. So that, 
literaliy, we have: this (resurrection) 
is the first resurrection. Or, (as Al- 
ford,) making this the predicate, the 
first resurrection is this (resurrec- 
tion. In either case this resurrection 
refers to the living of the souls. This 
imparadised life is the life of the first 
resurrection. This circumscribes' 
and fixes the meaning of the word 
lived. It was not merely the soul's 
regenerate life in this world, or the 
soul’s life of the dead, who are not in 
this firstresurrection. Itis the soul’s 
first- resurrection life. The life of 
souls is the first resurrection: the 
added, life of bodies is the second. 
Until the thousand years were fin- 
ished—This does not imply that the 
rest of the dead did live after the 
close of the thousand years. The 
Greek words dypz and péyps both sig- 
nify until, but with a difference. The 
latter would determine that the not 
living (or any other affirmed cond:tion) 
ceased at the end of the period. The 
former only affirms that the said con- 
dition lasted for so lony, without affirm- 
ing whether it lasted longer or not. 
Itis the former that is usedhere. The 
not living of the rest lasted for a thou- 
gand years; and then—he will tell us 
what happened. Namely, they were 
put into a condition by which they 
never could attain the first regurrec- 


departed brethren who have passed | tion life, but did remain under the 
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tion. 6 Blessed and holy és he that 
hath part in the first resurrection: 
ou such!the second death hath no 





7Chapter 2.11; 21. 8.— Isa. 61. 6; 
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power, but they shall he ™priests 
of God and of Christ, "and shall 
reign with him a thousand years. 


1 Pet. 2.9; Chap. 1. 6; 5, 10,—vn Verse 4. 





power, and finally sink into the con- 
dition of, the second death. 

There are numerous instances of this 
use of the word until. Psalm xe, 1: 
“Sit thou at my right hand wntil I 
make thine enenties thy footstool,” and 
then sit there forever. 1 Sam. xv, 35: 
“Samuel came nc more wntil the day 
of his death,” and no more after that. 
Rom. xv. 13: “ Until the law sin was 
in the world,” and after the law also. 
And so, the rest lived not until the 
millennium ended; nor then either. 

Our note here thus far assumes 
the genuineness of the sentence, But 
the rest... finished; but Glasgow 
shows that the entire sentence is 
spurious. For, 1. It is wanting in 
the oldest New ‘Testament manu- 
script, the Sinaitic, and in the. Sy- 
rian’ version, dated from «commence- 
ment of sixth century. 2. There is 
&# suspicious number of variations 
in copies containing the sentence. 
There are three variations in the 
Greek of the words but the rest; 
three variations of the word for 
lived; two for until. These indi- 
cate that the words were interpo- 
lated in the copies containing the sen- 
tence, not wrongly omitted in those 
not containing it. 3. The sentence, 
like an interpolation, interrupts the 
current of the style. It breaks in 
between the next word, this, and the 
antecedent. to which its affirmation 
refers. The sentence reads like an ex- 
planatory note by some copyist, which 
has beeu wrought into the text, and 
that in a very awkward position. We 
ay add, that until the discovery of 
the Sinaitie Codex, this sentence has 
been considered by the corporeal in- 
terpreters of the lived of verse 5, as 
their stronghold. But no sound bibli- 
cal scholar will now consider it worthy 
reliance as a main proof of so stupen- 
dous a theory. 

6. Our seer now specifies the nature 
of the lite of this first resurrection. 
Over that high and unique vitality 








the second death hath no power. 
By the first resurrection we are raised 
trom beneath the power of the second 
death to above the power of the second 
death. This is initiated at our eartlily 
regeneration, but it is not comple.ed 
until the glorification of our spirits. 
Our souls pass through as true and 
literal a resurrection as our bodies; 
and itis by that resurrection of our 
souls that they become a fitting unity 
with our resurrection bodies. We 
might, perhaps, more tr ily sey that it 
is by the resurrection and glorification 
of the body that it becomes fit for uni- 
fication with the resurrect soul. Or, 
stronger still, it is by its own first 
resurrection that the blessed soul 
brings the raised body to a fitting uni- 
ty with itself. It is the soul that glo- 
rifies the body. And thus soul,and 
body both pass through each its liter- 
al resurrection to the final glorious 
unification. The first resurrection is, 
therefore, a resurrection of souls; the 
second, of bodies. 

A thousand years—As we are here 
still in the land of symbol, there is 
ample reason for applying the symbol- 
ic interpretation to this number. We 
have the number of universality, ten, 
raised to a cube, and producing, on the 
year-day principle, 360,000 years. ‘The 
1260 years of antichristic rule dwindle 
thereby to an insignificant extent in 
comparison with the earthly reign of 
Christ. Glasgow well says, “ Against 
the hypothesis of the contracted mil- 
lennium there lies this startling objec. 
tion: that it assigns to antichrist a 
more extended reign than to Christ. 
But, if the reign of Jesus be 360,000 
years, and the end of antichrist or 
heathe: ism be speedily approaching, 
their duration is of no moment, being, 
at most, about 7,000 out of 360,000, or 
one-five-hundredth part.” Weare then 
only in the morning dawn of human 
history. Progress is the law. not on] y 
in nature and in history but in the 
Messianic kingdom. It is not only 
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the few that are finally saved. En- 
rely correct is the inference drawn 
from the doctrine of the millennium 
by Dr. Bellamy, that the number of 
the lost in comparison to the saved 
may finally be as the number of male- 
factors now hung to the rest of so- 
ciety. See our work on The Will, 
p- 359. 

Alford, on the passage, in insisting 


that this resurrection of souls is a 


bodily resurrection, makes two points. 
1. If the first resurrection is “ spir- 
itual,” so must be the second. To 


which we answer, If the first is not a 


“spiritual” resurrection, it certainly 
is a soul-resurrection; and a soul- 


resurrection is not a body-resurrec- 
It does not follow that if a 
soul-resurrection is spiriaual, therefore 


tion. 


a body-resurrection must, also, be spir- 


itual. Professed “literalists” must ren- 
der souls literally, and not figurative- 
2. “Those who lived 


ly, as bodies. 
next to the apostles,” says Alford, 


“and the whole Church for 300 years 


understood them in the plain, literal 


sense;” that is, forsooth, wnderstood 


souls to mean bodies! And that is 


a very queer “literal sense!” 


the post-apostolic Church, comes with 
a bad grace from Alford, who persist- 
ently maintains, in his Commentary, 
that the apostles themselves, even in 
their inspired writings, made the sad 
mistake of expecting tle second advent 
to take place in their own day. Andwe 
eall the attention of our readers to this 
special point: That this very mistake 
of expecting the advent in their own 
day is identical with the mistake of plac- 
ing the advent before the millennium. 
Many of “those who lived next the 
apostles” did make this mistake. 
Bringing the advent into their own 
day, they, of course, thereby cut off 
the millennium, aud placed it beyond 
the advent, and hence arose the errors 
of ancient Chiliasm, or pre-millennial- 
ism. Thiserror was not held by “ the 
whole Church for 300 years;” but, 
probably, by a decided majority of the 
post-apostolic Chureh. See the whole 
question of ancient Chiliasm discussed 
‘n our article on ‘“ Millennial Tradi- 
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argument, based on the authority of 
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tions,” in the Methodist Quarterly Re- 
view for July, 1843. 

In his commentary on the Apoca- 
lypse, Mr. Glasgow has some ingeni- 
ous methods of disproving the danger 
of millennial over-population. The 
fear of some is, that in 360,000 years 
of peace and prosperity the earth 
would be over-stocked with inhabi- 
tants. Glasgow first quotes many 
beautiful texts to prove the future in- 
creased fertility of the earth. ‘The 
wilderness shall be a fruitful field.” 
“T will plant in the wilderness the 
shittah-tree, and the myrtle, and the 
oil-tree.” ‘He will make her wilder- 
ness like Eden, and her deserts like the 
garden of the Lord.” “ Break forth 
into joy, ye waste places.” “Tho 
wilderness and the solitary place shall 
be glad for them, and the desert shall 
rejoice and blossom as the rose.’” 

The mountains, deserts, and morass- 
es, may be, he thinks, rendered a fer- 
tile plain, and the earth become a gar- 
den by geological changes, by a better 
distribution of waters, and a diffusion, 
truly possible, of warmth over the 
Arctie regions. Nay, there are sup- 
posable methods by which the orb of 
the earth may be enlarged and furnish 
a larger area of life. In all which, lie 
professedly and carefully states what 
may, and, for aught scieuce can show 
can, be; not what certainly will be. 
The latest conclusion of science seems 
to be that the area of land is continu- 
ally gaining upon the ocean. 

But the most valid solution of this 
difficulty lies iu what are now the 
known laws of population. In the 
animal creation it is found, largely, 
that low life ts enormously prolific, and 
high life chary of over-population. The 
fishes spawn and the insects breed in 
trillions while the lion and elephant 
are generating ascore. Soalso among 
mankind the- poor, ignorant, and mis- 
erable are prolific, while the higher 
classes, the rich, the aristocratic, and 
the intellectually and morally cultured 
classes tend to sterility. The nobility 
of England would die out were it not re- 
plenished from the commons. People 
who have few resources for enjoyment 


fall back upon the animal and domestic 
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ee And when the thousand years 
are expired, °Satan shall be loosed 
out of his prison, 8 And shall go 


Oo Verse 2.—~p Verses 3. 10. 





gratifications within their reach. As 
the higher fuculties find full play in a 
varicty of directions, these enjoyments 
are often deserted. As the passions of 
mankind become regulated, fecundity 
becomes moderate, anda perfectly bal- 
anced race would never over-populate 
the earth. 


The new rebellion of Satan—closed 
by his destruction, 7-10. 


7. Are expired—It is interesting 
to note how the seer bridges us over 
the period of the thousand years 
- in less than an hour. His own posi- 
tion remains the sume as in xix, 4, in 
presehee of the royal state of iv, 11. 
In describing the millennium, he re- 
peatedly changes the tense; sometimes 
predicting in the future, and sometimes 
describing or narrating as in the past. 
Shall be— Will be ; the simple future, 
as also in next verse. Why is Satan 
loosed? We might, also, ask, Why 
was he first permitted 1o enter Eden ? 
Which resolves itself into’the gener- 
al question, Why is cvil allowed in the 
universe? Why the possibility of, or 
the agent’s freedom to, sin? Why al- 
low free agency, tried virtue, penalty 
for guilt, or reward for virtue? Be- 
cause a system of free-agents, a moral 
system, a probationary system, is su- 
perior to and better than a system of 
pure moral machines. But, in the 
present case, doubtless, an age had ar- 
rived when the free tendencies to apos- 
tasy called for Satan, as apostate Is- 
rael called for a king, whom God 
granted in his wrath. And if it be 
uxked how so pure an age could apos- 
tatize, we may ask in reply, How 
could the first angels rebel ? and how 
could our first parents fall? The 
most perfect free-agent in a scene of 
temptation is one with whom it is 
easy to keep right with care. Hence 
we cannot be sure that in the millen- 
oium there will be no exceptions to 
‘he general rule of holiness. 

8. Go out—The last revelation: of 
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out Pto deceive the nations which 
are in the four quarters of the 
earth, 1Gog and Magog, "to gather 





q Ezek, 38. 2; 39. 1.—~+r Chap. 16. 14. 





antichrist. It is the revelation that 
precedes the second advent. Deceive 
the nations—Note on xiv, §&. Prob- 
ably by taking a religious form, and 
erecting a hierarchy and becoming a 
pontiff, thus reviving the pre-millennial 
POPERY. Yet, as we are informed in 
2 Peter iii, one form of the deception 
will be a denial of the reality of a see- 
ond advent, based on an infidel scepti- 
cism. And yet, while infidel to Christ 
and his second advent, the nations 
may be faithful to the renewed pontifi- 
cate and spiritual empire of the drag- 
on, who emphatically deceives them 
into a belief of his Messiahship. And 
here it may be noted, that the pretix 
anti signifies not only opposition but 
instead of; so that antichrist signifies 
not merely an opponent to Christ, but 
a substitute Christ; just as anti-pope 
signifies a false claimant to be pope. 
The result will be apostasy, perse- 
cution, irreligion, vice, and misery. 
Four quarters of the earth—The 
symbolic Jerusalem — the beloved 
city of next verse — is assumed as 
the centre; and from all the four 
points of the compass the hostile 
forces are seen advancing. That is, 
the true Chureh of the period will find 
itself in the midst of a growing scep- 
ticism, vice, and persecution, rising in 
all parts of the world, and bearing 
down upon herself. Gog and Ma- 
gog—An invasion shadowed by that 
described by lzckicl xxxviii and 
xxxix. That invasion was led by Gog 
and Magog from the north countries, 
bnt it received coéperation from all 
quarters; from Persia cn the east, 
from Ethiopia and Libya south, and 
from Gomer, west. In the tenth 
chapter of Genesis Magog is classed 
among the sons of Japhet, and, there- 
fore, represents here the Japlictites, 
(Caucasians,) or Gentiles. And as in 
the apocalypse the Jews represent 
true Christians—as Jerusalem here 
represents the true Church—so Gen- 
tiles are antichristic, and assailants of 


them together to battle: the num- 
her of whom ¢@s as the sand of the 
sca. 9 * And they went up onthe 
breadth of the earth, and com- 
passed the camp of the saints 
about, and the beloved city: 
and fire came down from God out 


gIsa, 8, 8; Ezek. 38. 9, 16.—7 Verse 8. 


the righteous cause. Gog, according 
to Kzekie!, is “ prince” of Magog. 

St. John here uses imagery known 
to the old Jewish doctors. Thus the 
Jerusalem Targum upon Num. xi, 27, 
says: ‘“ At the close of the last days 
Gog and Magog and their armies shall 
go up to Jerusalem, and shall fall by 
the hands of Messiah, and seven years 
shall the children of Israel burn their 
arms.” And Avoda Sara, i: “When 
they shall see the war of Gog and 
Magog, the Messiah shall say unto 
them, For what have you come hith- 
er? They will reply, Against the 
Lord and his Messiah.” Sand of the 
sea—Wonderful it is how numerous 
are tle devotees of infidelity in trying 
tinres. 

9. Went up—These hosts from all 
parts of the earth are concentrating 
upon Jerusalem. Breadth of the 
eatth-—The earth visible to the seer 
is a vast surface, with four corners, 
or compass points, and over the plain 
the armies from every point are mak- 
ing themsclves visible. Camp—The 
heroic body of champions and defend- 
ers of the faith, The beloved city 
—Not the “ New Jerusalem,” for that 
is yet to come down “ out of heaven,” 
axi, 2; nor the old Hebrew capital ; 





but the mystic Jerusilem, the true | 


Church, the antithesis of the mystic 
babylou. She is at this period the 
earth’s centre, and upon her are gath- 


ering from all the horizon the hosts of: 


Satan. Fire...devoured them—As 
- jt once did Sodom. And now is ful- 
filled St. Paul’s wonderful prediction 
of the Man of Sin. See our notes on 
2-Thess. ii, 6-9. This is the final pa- 
rousia of Sutan preceding the second 
advent. As before the millennium 
antichrist was consumed “by the 
breath of his mouth,” so here he is 
destroyed by “the brightness of his 
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of heaven, and devoured them. 
#0 tAnd the devil that deceived 
them was cast into the lake of fire 
and brimstone, "where the beast 
and the false prophet are, and 
‘shall be tormented day and uight 
for ever and ever, 


w Chap. 19, 20.—v Chap. 1M. 10, 11. 








coming ”-—blazing forth in devouring 
fire. Kven Romanistic interpreters 
admit this future antichrist. Just be- 
fore the great white throne appears 
antichrist is consigned to gehenna, 
There was no need of trial’ and sen- 
tence for him. 

10. Beast and false prophet—Of 
this antichristic triad two are allegor- 
ical persons, and the third only a liter- 
al. It might seem that their fate must 
be literal cessation of existence, and no 
consciousness” of torment. The for 
ever and ever, literally taken, can 
only signify that for them there should 
never be reversal of their doom. Yet, 
as figurative persons, they are figura- 
tively held to suffer, as truly as to be 
slain, in the last chapter; and so 
their doom is ideally held to be eter- 
nal. Day and night—Figuratively 
representing ceaselessness, even after 
day and night have forever ceased. 





THE FINAL JUDGMENT AND AWARDS, 
11-xxii, 5. 

1. The throne, the resurrection, 

and vanishing earth, 11, 12. 

As we approach the great finalities 
a change secms to be made in the mode 
of representation from the symbolical 
to the more exactly pictorial. Truths 
are exhibited less by representative 
images and more by literal presenta, 
tion. But, 1. This is rather a differ. 
ence of degree than of kind. A sym- 
bol is selected, usually, for some re- 
semblance by which it suggests the 
symbolized object. A picture, there- 
fore, is only a symbol with an in- 
creased amount of resemblance, even 
until it becomes an exact pictorial 
likeness of the object. 2. When we 
come to the last events, symbols grow 
difficult to comprehend, and direct pic- 
ture becomes necessary. lMven then 
;the picture becomes the bvext repre 
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Fi And I saw a great white} #2 And I saw the dead, ¥small 


throne, and him that sat on it, 
from whose face “the earth and 
the heaven fled away; *and there 
was found no place for them. 








w2 Pet. 3.7, 10, 11; chap. 21, 1.— Dan. 2. 35. 
—y Chap. 19, 4. 


sentation of the fact for ws, in our pres- 
ert earthly state. What obliges the 
interpreter to view this exhibition of 
last things as approaching so near to 
an exact likeness.as to be essentially 
a literal description of supernal events 
and objects. is the correspondence with 
other passages of Scripture, which are 
to be held literal, unless we would 
lose all certainty of interpretation. 
John’s pictures of the finality, while 
more symmetrically pictorial, agree 
with those of Christ, (John v, 25-29; 
Matt. xxv, 31-46;) Paul, (1 Cor. xv, 
22-28; 2 Thess. i, 7-10;) Peter, (2 Pet. 
lily 4,. 10,12, 133) John, (Rev.- vi, 
12-17;) and James (v, 3, 7). 

11. I saw—From what standpoint 
did the seer behold the throne? See 
note xxi, 5. Great white throne 
— “ Great,” says Bishop Newton, 
“to show the largeness and extent, 
and white to show the justice and 
equity, of the judgment.” Him that 
sat on it—'‘ None other,” says New- 
ton, “than the Son of God, for (John 
v, 22) the Father hath committed all 
judgment unto the Son.” And this 
entire passage is'to be identified with 
Matt. xxv. 31-46. The great white 
throne lhcre, is the throne of his 
glory there. And each entire pas- 
sage supplements the other. This 
excludes the great pre-millennial er- 
ror of imagining xix, 11-21, to be the 
judgment-advent. FProm whose face 
~—Homer’s image of Jupiter sitting 
upon his throne, nodding with his am- 
brosial curls, and shaking all Olympus 
with his nod, has been admired for its 
sublimity. But how small its imagery 
compared with this enthroned One, 
from before whose face creation flees! 
Barth. . .fled—Hence, a new heaven 
and a new earth appears at xxi, 1. 
No place for them—The apparent 
meaning is, not that the face of the 
earth is changed and renewed: but 


and great, stand before God; zand 
the books were opened: and anoth- 
er *book was opened, which is the 
book of life: and the dead were 


2 Dan. 7. 10.— a Psa. 69. 28; Dan. 12.1; Phil, 
4.3; chap. 3. 5; 13. 8; 21. 27. 








that the very solid globe itself vacates 
its place and disappears. This im- 
plies not annihilation, but removal‘and 
departure of the old, and substitution 
of the new. And this seems to coin- 
cide with 2 Peter iti, 10, “ the heavens 
shall pass away with a great noise.” 
See note there. 

12. Dead. ..stand—Not that they 
were dead and standing at the same 
time. Just so itis said, Matt. xi, 5, “the 
lame walk, the deaf hear;” not that 
they were deaf and hearing at the same 
time: but the previously deaf now 
hear; and so the previously dead now 
stand. This presupposes the one uni- 
versal resurrection (see ver. 13) declared 
by the Lord’s mouth, as related by 
this same John in his Gospel, v, 28, 29. 
The dead implies the universal dead; 
small and great implies every individ- 
ual. Before God—True reading be- 
fore the throne; identical with “the 
throne of glory” of the ‘Son of man,” 
in Matt. xxv, 3l. But the received 
reading God would not contradict the 
idea that it was visibly God the Son, 
to whom, indeed, the office of judging is 
committed. The books—The volumes 
both of the human and of the divine 
memory. These form a perfect uni- 
versal human history, read by the eye 
of omniscience by the light of a blaz- 
ing world, in the ears of the human 
race. Physiological facts render it 
probable that the human soul never 
truly forgets any idea once impressed 
upon its memory. So Byron:— ~ 

“Each fainter trace that: memory hclds 
So darkly of departed years, 

In one broad glance the soul beholds, 
And all that was, at once appears.” 

Besides “the record-books of the 
facts of human histories—the universal 
particular biographies—there is anoth- 
er book. There is a “double-entry;” 
one of facts condemning or justifying; 
the othera revister of the true citizens 
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judged out of those things which 
were written in the books, »ac- 
cording to their works. 

1 And the sea gave up the 
dead which were in it; ¢and death 
and hell delivered up the dead 
which were in them: ¢and they 
were judged every man accord- 
ing to their works. #4 And 
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death and hell were east into 
the lake of fire. ‘This is the 
second death. . 18 And whoso- 
ever was not found written in the 
book. of life § was cast into the 
lake of fire. 
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of the New Jerusalem. The record of 
the name in the book of life decides 
the case, but that record is verified 
and sustained by the books of inem- 
ory. Judged—Their eternal destiny 
decided. Works—The deeds doue in 
the body. For there is a truth in the 
doctrine that we are justilied by 
works. 


2. The final penal award—the lake 
of fire, 13-15. 

13. The sea gave up—Even while 
the heaven and earth are fleeing in 
flames before the throne, the sea sur- 
renders the myriads who have perished 
in its waves. Death and hell (hades) 
—From three sourees do the dead, body 
and soul, come forth. From the sea 
and from death (by land) come their 
bodies; from hell or hades, (the inter- 
mediate state of disembodied spirits,) 
come their souls. How unhappy here 
the term hell is for hades is illustrated 
by the fact that it was the abode of 
the blessed as well as of the unholy 
souls. It included Paradise as well as 
Tartarus. Judged—Solemn and em- 


phatic repetition of closing clause of 


last verse. 

14. Death and hades—Not person- 
ification, but the submergence of the 
two conditions in the dark finality is 
expressed. Condemnation of both is 
implied; for both are the results of the 
fall; since without the fall man would 
have passed into the glorilied state 
without death or an intermediate state. 
Death is a disorganization of the man 
into two parts; and hades is a eontin- 
uation of that separation and a deten- 
tion from full final bliss. Lake of 
fre—The most awful thought that 
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can occupy the human mind. This is 
the second death—Alford well says, 
‘As there is a second and higher life, 
so there is also a second and deeper 
death. And as after that life there is 
no more death, (chap. xxi, 4,) so after 
that death there is no more life. Verse 
10; Matt. xxv, 41.” There is a death- 
less life, and a resurrectionless death. 

15. Book of life—There was no 
book of death. Heaven has a glorious 
citizenship, and a glorious census-book 
of its citizens. But gehonna is an an- 
archy, without record and without 
citizenship. 

CHAPTER XXI. 
3. The final glorious award—the 
new heaven and earth, 1-xxii, 5. 

a. Visible descent of the New Jerusa- 
lem to the new earth, 1-4. 

1. And—The old world—this our 
present earth—disappeared before the 
approach of the judgment throne, 
(xx, 11.) The new celestial earth now 
forms the visional scene. Over its 
broad surface sin and pain are no more, 
and a sorrowless immortality reigns. 
But the greatest glory of the new 
earth is its central metropolis. It is 
not the old antichristic Babylon—quite 
the reverse; nor is it even the old Je- 
rusalem, real or mystical, for that has 
gone with the old earth. But itis oue 
which comes, in complete structure, 


‘down from God himself, from above 


the firmament. It is made up of ina- 
terials the most glorious that thought 
can conceive. It is lighted, not by 
lamp or by sun, but by the glory of 
the present divine Essence; and as that 
neither faints nor fails. there is no 
night, but one ever-glorious day. Into 
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this, their divine metropolis, the na- 
tions of the saved over the universal 
surface bring, not trade and manufac- 
tures, but their glory and honour. 
The immortal health and youth of 
the heavenly populations is secured by 
the following divine provision. In, as 
we may say, the city park, is the di- 
vine throne. From its front goes 
forth a very broad street. And 
through the length of the street there 
flows a crystalline river, with rows of 
trees on each side. The fruit of this 
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tree and the waters of this river are 
mmortalizing. And as these flow from 


the throne so the stream of man’s’ 


heavenly perpetuity flows from the im- 
mortal God. The description, and in- 
deed the whole apocalypse proper, 
closes at xxii, 5. 

I saw—The narrative is continu- 
ous with the last preceding chapter. 
That is, it is a description, not, as some 


a new earth: ‘for the first heav-|en and the first earth were passed 


20. 11. 


maintain, of the gospel state, com- 
mencing with the first advent and 
closing with the second; nor, espec- 
ially, is it a picture of the thousand 
millennial years of Satan’s imprisen- 
ment, as others maintain: kut it is a 
shadowing of the post-judginent etcr- 
nal state of the blesseu, the final glo- 
rification—HEAVEN. For, 1. Such is 
the proper assumption. The-writer’s 
order of narration must not be changed 
but for good assignable reason. We 
held it for a fixed law, that the ene 
train of events of the seventh trumpet 
is invariably consecutive, admitting of 
no transposition. 2. Death exists 
during the millennial period; for it is 
not destroyed until the resurrection 
and judgment, xx, 14, But in these 
chapters death does not exist, ver. 4. 
These chapters, therefore, deseribe not 
the millennium, but the post-resurree- 
tion and post-judgment state. 3. If 
these two chapters are supposed to de- 
scribe the millennium of xx, 3-6, then 
the apocalyptic narrative closes very 
tamely with the eternal penalty of the 
wicked at xx, 15, with no correspon- 
dent description of the eternal reward 
of ihe righteous. Tt possesses ne well- 
rounded close, and a required antithe. 
sis islost. On the contrary, the con- 
secutive interpretation closes the 
apocalypse and the: New Testament 
with a glorious termination. The Bi- 
ble, which opens with the fall of man, 
closes with the final restoration. It 
finishes by leading us to, and leaving 
us in, glory. Where should the word 
of salvation leave us but in heaven? 
A new heaven and a new earth— 
A new land beneath, anew sky abore, 
The land is seen and supposed, stzetch- 
ing to an indefinite extent, and capa- 
ble of being, in thought, a boundless, 
varied plain, or even a globe. No 
more sea—Disterdieck collects a eu- 
rious variety of opinions as to there 
being no more sea in the new world. | 
Besides those commentators who hold 
the sea to be a figurative term for peo- 
ples, Andreas held that the cessation of 
the difficulty of distant locomotion and 
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away; and there was no more sea. 
2 And I John saw ‘the holy 
city, new Jerusalem, coming down 
from God out of heaven, prepared 
4as a bride adorned for her hus- 
band. 8% And I heard a great 
voice out of heaven, saying, Be- 
hold, ethe tabernacle of God is 

cTsaiah 52.1; Galatians 4.26; Hebrews 11.10; 


12, 22; 13. 14; chapter 3. 12; verse 1 
d Isaiah 54, 5: 61. 10; 2 Corinthians 11. 2. 





of the necessity of navigation renders 
the sea needless; Beda held that the 
sea would be destroyed by the final 
conflagration; De Wette and Luthardt, 
that, as the old world sprang from 
water, the new springs from fire; 
Ewald, that the idea of the abolition 
of the sea arises from horror of the sea 
in the minds of the inland peoples, as 
the ancient Tsraclites, Egyptians, and 
Indians; Zullig, that paradise was with- 
out a sea; Volkmar, that the sea and 
the abyss, or “ bottomless pit,” being 
connected, neither belong to the new 
state. Finally, Diisterdieck holds that 
St. John means simply that the sea dis- 
appeared with the rest of the cld world. 
Heaven, earth, and sea, he thinks, de- 
parted together, and whether a new 
sea appeared in the new world or not 
is not said. Most of these opinions 
are consistent with each other, and we 
think correct. We agree with Diister- 
dieck, that the triad, heaven, earth, and 
sea, disappear together; but the spe- 
’ cial phrase, and the sea was no more, 
seems to indicate that it had no exist- 
ence in the new state. This accords 
with the other views; of Hwald, as to 
the ancient aversion to the sea; of An- 
dreas, that its navigation uses were no 
more; and of Volkmar, that sca and 
abyss alike belonged not to the new 
system. 

2. And I—To our seer who has heen 
narrating the victory over Babylon, 
the harlot, the first thought to occur 
isthe new Jerusalem, the bride. But 
after this first outburst he postpones 
the city to verse 9; while he stops to 
tell us (3-8) something about the coun- 
try. From God—Of this city the 
builder and maker is God. Out of 
heaven — Coming down from above 


with men, and he will dweil with 
them, and they shall be his peo- 
ple, and God himself shall be with 
them, and be their God. 4@ ‘And 
God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes; and there shall be no 
more death, "neither sorrow, nor 
crying, neither shali there be any 





é Lev. 26. 11,12; Ezek. 43, 7; 2 Cor. 3. 16; chap, 
7. 15.— Isa. 25. 8; chap. 7. 17.—qg 1 Cor. 15 
26, 54; chap. 20. 14.—A Isa. 35 10; 61.33 6d. 19. 





the firmament by an opening in its vast 
visible concave. 

3. And—tThe description of the re- 
gion is dramatically given by a voice 
out of heaven, (3 and 4,) and by 
repeated utterances of the divine oc- 
cupant of the throne, 5-9. Of this 
heavenly lana the utterances declare 
that God himself is a present inhab- | 
itant; that no deaths or sorrows bur- 
den its divinely salubrious air. Its in- 
habitants shall be gifted with the wa- 
ter of immortality, while all transgres- 
sors shall be excluded from its pure 
society. : 

Great voice—An utterance from 
an unknown utterer, but from a heay- 
enly source. Tabernacle—Or, tent. 
The allusion is to the Mosaic taber- 
nacle in the wilderness, where Jeho- 
vah dwelt by symbol. On this new 
earth he will dwell in person. Shall 
be his people—His new, glorified, 
eternal Israel. For this is the heay- 
enly Canaan, where all are Israel and 
all are Gentile. The “hundred and 
forty-four thousand,” and the “ multi- 
tude which no man could number” of 
chap. vii, are now united. The tribes 
and the nations are one; and all may, 
according to a divine order, enter into 
the twelve gates; yet each tribal ‘na- 
tion, perhaps, into its own gate. 

4. The present God makes all the 
happiness of heaven. It is he who 
will wipe away all tears. Nomore 
death—For the resurrection took 
place previously to the great white 
throne, xx, 11, and death licd at 
xx, 14. The inhabitants quaff immor- 
tality from the river of life. Crying 
--Rather, outcry, from the oppression 
and violence of assailants, Pain— 
The healing leaves of the tree of life 
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nore pain: for the former things 
are passed away. & And ‘he that 
sat upon the throne said, * Behold, 
T make all things new. And he 
said unto me, Write: for ! these 
wordsare true and faithful, 6 And 
he said unto me, "It is done. *1 
am Alpha and Omega, the begin- 
ning and the end. °I will give 
unto him that is athirst of “the 
fountain of the water of life freely. 
7% We that overcometh shall in- 
herit ‘all things; and PI will be 
his God, and he shall be my son. 
S$ 1 But the fearful, and unbeliev- 








“Chap. 4, 2,95; 5. 1; 20. di: —kIsa. 43. 19; 
2 Cor. 5. Wick 1ap. 19, 9.—m Chap. 16. 17. 
S Chat. 1. an 29. 13.— Isa. 12. 33 59. 13 
John 4, 10, ee 7. 37; chap. 22. 17.—1 Or, these 
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give perfect health, Former things 
—The pains, sorrows, deaths, and vio- 
lenees of the old world. 

b. Divine announcement of tts blessed- 
ness and conditions, 5-8. 

5. The throne — What throne ? 
Probably the throne of chap. iv, 2. 
That throne of revelation did not dis- 
appear with the old carth, (note on 
iv, 11;) and the throne of judgment, 
(xx, 11,) appeared simply as one of the 
visional phenomena, just like any oth- 
er symbol in the vision. The throne 
in the New Jerusalem (xxii, 1) has not 
yet appeared, The throne of revela- 
tion, like the angel of the last plagues, 
(xxii, 8,) continues to the close. New 

—This is the grand, final renovation. 
Write these words—Of this apoca- 
lyptic revelation. This is a divine 
authentication of what the seer is bid- 
den to write. Note xxii, 6. 

6. And he—The sitter upon the 
throne. It is done—The great plan 
and work of redemption are completed. 
Alpha and Omega—Without a be- 
ginuing or ending, he is the originand 
completion of all things, as of this 
great plan. I will give—The divine 
speaker in these two verses describes 
the past and settled, in terms of the 
future: that is, he places himself at 
the origin, when the conditions of sal- 
vation were laid, utters them in the 
future tense, and thereby describes the 
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ing, and the abominable, and mur- 
derers, and whoremongers, and 
sorcerers, and idolaters, and all 
liars, shall have their part in ‘the 
lake which burneth with fire and 
brimstone: which is the second 
death. 9 And there came unto 
me one of * the seven angels which 
had the seven vials full of the 
seven last plagues, and talked with 
me, saying, Come hither, I will 
show thee tthe bride, the Lamb’s 
wife. 10 And he carried me away 
“in the spirit toa great‘and high 
mountain, and showed me ‘that 





Pp Zech. 8. 8: Heb. 8. atts Cor. 
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fulfilment that has now and forever 
taken place. So in xviii, 4-21, (where 
see notes.) the accomplished fall of 
Babylon is described in the future 
tense. 

7. Overcometh— Against antichrist 
and the world. All things—Better 
reading, these things. 

8. The fearful—The moral coward 
who overcometh not, because he 
shrinks from fight. Thousands are 
lost for want of exercising moral eour- 
age against the persecutions and con- 
tempt of the world. Unbelieving— 
Who deny: the reality of the battle and 
reward, and so never overcome. Abom- 
inable—Guilty of unnameable vices. - 
Sorcerers — Seducers, who wiz to 
crime by guilty fascinations. 

c. Description of the capital of the 
heavenly earth — the New Jerusalem, 
9-27. 

9. One of the seven angels—As 
the millennium occurs between this 
and the last mention of this angel, it 
was at least a thousand years ago in 
the event. But in the narrative of the 
panorama it was, perhaps, an hour. 
The bride, the Lamb’s wife—The 
holy Church, which has now passed 
through the resurrection to her glori- 
fied state. Noto paar 

10. In the spirit—In the visional 
trance. Great and high mountain— 
Not as the place on which the city was 
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great city, the holy Jerusalem, de- 
scending out of heaven from God, 
ii “Having the glory of God: 
and her light was like unto a stone 
most precious, even like a jasper- 
stone, clear as crystal; 4&2 And 
had a wall great and high, and 





20 Chap. 22. 5; verse 23.—m Ezek. 48, 31-34, 
built, but as the standpoint of his sur- 
vey of thecity. So one gets a view of 
the old Jerusalem from the Mount of 
Olives: 

It would doubtless require a very 
high mountain to afford a clear view 
of this metropolis of heaven. Appar- 
ently on a vast plain of the heavenly 
land, it rose up before the seer a stu- 
pendous luminous cube. Itstood upon 
the surface 375 miles square, and tow- 
ered up into the pure space 375 miles 
high! Of this cube the sides were 
jasper; a softly green transparency. 
And, as the divine Kssence was cen- 
tralized in the city, so this city cube 
was a vehicle of his glory which radi- 
ated a soft, vernal day over this 
heavenly earth. It wasa great Koh- 
i-noor, throwing light and life over the 
celestial world. Of this cubic city 
twelve layers of precious stones formed 
the basement; each layer of different 
hued radiance. So that this basement 
presented to the eye so many horizon- 
tal streaks of various brilliant colours. 
Into each of the four walls there op- 
ened three lofty gates ; each gate made 
of one massive pearl. The material of 
the solid city structure was a transpa- 
rent gold, divided by streets and squares 
and places. No grander conception of 
the kind ever proceeded from the ge- 
nius of poet or painter. And if the ex- 
traordinary height seems enormous, 
wo must remember that it is a capitol 
as well as a capital. The angel-like 
citizens of the land of the resurrection, 
to whose will gravitation is subordi- 
nate, have no difficulty with its lofty 
ebambers; and here may be laid up the 
books (xx, 12) of the universal library, 
and the archives of the divine Sover- 
~ eign over the nations of this wide and 
glorious monarchy. 

We have narraigd in such order as 
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had * twelve gates, and at the gates 
twelve angels, and names written 
thereon, which are the names of 
the twelve tribes of the children 
of Israel, US ¥ On the east, three 
gates; on the north, three gates; 
on the south, three gates; and on 





y Fizek. 48, 31-34. 


might give a united impression of this 
cube-city. The seer, however, nar- 
rates in the order that the perceptions ~ 
of the distant object dawned upon his 
eye. Note, i, 12-15. First the general 
contour of jasper-hued walls, with the 
gates and foundations, 11-14. Then 
a regular measurement of its magni- 
tudes, 15-17. Then a detailed picture of 
the many-coloured foundations, 18-21. 
Then its illumination, irradiating the 
nations, who frequent it from afar, 
22-27. Last, are the throne, and the 
tree and river of life, xxii, 1-5. And 
that closes this apocalypse in triumph- 
al glory. Old Babylon has been sent 
to hell, and New Jerusalem brought 
from heaven. 

Descending — This __ resplendent 
block, itself of mountain size, John 
sees (so he declares in ver. 2) descend- 
ing from the opened firmament, and 
taking its position on the plane of the 
celestial earth. 

1l. Having the glory of God-—Of 
which it was the vehicle. This, the 
great fact, is more fully detailed, 
23-27 and xxii, 1-6. 

12. Twelve gates — Three, four, 
and twelve are the predominant num- 
bers; of the last, the twelve tribes 
are expressly said to be the basis. 
And the twelve tribes are symboli- 
cally the eternal Israel of this eternal 
city and land. They form the nations 
of its blessed territory. Twelve an- 
gels— The porters of the twelve 
gates, which are, however, ever open. 
The angel warders, doubtless, see that 
the citizens of each tribe from the ru- 
ral regions enter the gate over which 
its own tribal name is inscribed. There 
is a divine order, a well organized pol- 
ity, in this new land and capital. An- 
archy belongs to the other place. 

13, Three gates on cdch side, al: 
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the west, three gates. B24 And 
the wall of the city had twelve 
foundations, and in them the 
names of the twelve apostles of 
the Lamb. 48 And he that talked 
with me, ?had a golden reed to 
measure the city, and the gates 
thereof, and the walls thereof. 
16 And the city lieth 'foursquare, 
and the length is as large as the 
breadth: and he measured the city 
with the reed, twelve thousand 
furlongs. The length, and the 
breadth, and the height of it are 
equal. 2&7 And he measured the 
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wall thereof, a ¢hundred and forty 
and four cubits, according to the 
measure of a man, that is. of the 
angel. ES And the building of 
the wall of it was of- jasper: 
and the city was pure gold, like 
unto clear glass. 19 ©*And the 
foundations of the wall of the city 
were garnished with all manner of 
precious stones. The first founda- 
tion wus jasper; the second, sapph- 
ire; the third, a chalcedony; the 
fourth, anemerald; 20 The fifth, 
sardonyx; the sixth, sardius; the 
seventh, chrysolite; the eighth, 





2 Matt. 16.18; Gal. 2.9; Eph. 2. 20.—a Ezek. 
40. 8; Zech. 2.1; chap. 11. 1.— 0 Ezek. 11. 47; 





ways open, with an angel welcomer at 
each gate for all the rural excursionists 
to the capital. 

14. Had twelve strata ot founda- 
tions—As the gates bore the twelve 
tribal naines, these basal strata bear 
the twelve apostolic names. 

15. The measurement. He that 
talked with me—tlle one of the 
seven angels of verse 9. A golden 
reed—Compare xi, 1. 

16. Twelve thousand furlongs 
measured the four sides, eight furlongs 
to the mile, so that its base was 375 
miles square. And as breadth and 
height were equal, it was a cube. It 
wis, therefore, about as truly a house 
as a city. That this double signifi- 
eanee is intended is indicated, not only 
by its being a tabernacle, but by the 
fact, suggested by Wordsworth, that 
the. Greek word for gate, zvAdv, as 
properly signifies the door of a house. 
Nor can we doubt that the structure 
is an intentional exemplification of the 
words given by this same St. John, 
“Tn my Father's house are many man- 
sions.” Alford makes an unnecessary 
attempt to relieve the city of its eubi- 
cal shape by assuming that its height 
is increased by its position being on a 
height, (like old Jerusalem,) and the 


measurement being made to the ground. | 
But the exactitude of the statement of | cornelian. 


the equality of the three dimensions, 
shows that the cubical form is in- 


48. 20.—c Ezek. 48. 8,9. —d Chap. 7.4; 14.3,— 
é Job 28, 16; Prov. 3.15; Isa. 54. 11,12. 





although it has no temple init. And 
so it is (beginning with the idea of a 
tabernacle) at once a city, a capital, 
a capitol, a temple, and a royal resi- 
dence, a palace. 

17. The foursquare city was lined 
by a low foursquare wall; low. that 
is, in comparison with the vast height 
of the city itself. One hundred and 
forty-four cubits are two hundred and 
sixteen feet. Measure of a man— 
That is, a human, not some great ce- 
lestial measure, although made by the 
angel. 

18. The building—That is, the su- 
perstructure standing above and upon 
the foundations. 

19. “ Jasper, as we have seen above, 
is usually a stone of green transparent 
colour, with red veins; but there are 
many varieties. Sapphire is of a 
beautiful azure or sky-blue colour, al- 
most as transparent and glittering as 
a diamond. Chalcedony seems to 
be a species of the agate, or more 
probably, the onyx. The onyx of the 
ancients was probably of a bluish 
white, and semi-pellucid. The emer- 
ald was of a vivid green, and next to 
the ruby in hardness.”— Stuart. 

20. “ Sardonyx is a mixture of chal- 
cedony and cornelian, which last is of a 
flesh colour. Sardius is probably the 

t Sometimes, however, the 
red is quite vivid. Chrysolite, as its 
name imports, is of a yellow or gold 


tended, This house-city is a temple,-| colour, and is pellucid, “From this waa 
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beryl; the ninth, a topaz; the 
tenth, @ chrysoprasus; the elev- 
enth, a jacinth; the twelfth, an 
amethyst. 22 And the twelve 
gates were twelve pearls; every 
several gate was of one pearl; 
fand the street of the city as 
pure gold, as it were transparent 
glass. 22 eAnd I saw no tem- 
F Chap. 22. 2.—g John 4. 23.—h Isa. 24. 23; 69. 
probably taken the conception of the 
pellucid gold which constitutes the ma- 
terial of the city. Beryl is of a sea- 
green colour. The topaz of the pres- 
ent day seems to be.reckoned as yellow ; 
put that of the ancients appears to 
have been pale green. Chrysoprasus, 
of a pale yellow and greenish colour, 
likea scallion. Sometimes it is classed 
at the present day under topaz, Ja- 
cinth, (hyacinth,) of a deep red or vio- 
let colour. Amethyst—A gem of 
great hardness and brilliancy, of a vio- 
let colour, and usually found in India. 

“Tn looking over these various class- 
es we find the first four to be of a green 
or bluish cast; the fifth and sixth, of 
a red or scarlet; the seventh, yellow; 
the eighth, ninth, and tenth, of differ- 
ent shades of the lighter green; the 
eleventh and twelfth, of a scarlet or 
splendid red. There is classification, 
therefore, in this arrangement—a mix- 
ture not dissimilar to the arrangement 
in the rainbow, with the exception 
that it is more complex. The splen- 
dour of such a foundation, or basis of 
the wall, admits of no question. As 
to the order of arrangement of colours, 
it is difficult to say what rule is fol- 
lowed, and mere mental conception 
about propriety of order is hardly ad- 
equate to guide us. Whether this ar- 
rangement is in conformity with some 
ornamontal arrangements of the day 
which were regarded as beautiful, we 
cannot positively affirm ; yet, in itself, 
this is highly probable. At all events, 
the precious stones here named were 
the same, beyond any reasonable doubt, 
which are mentioned as set into the 
breastplate of the Jewish high priest. 
Exod. xxviii, 17-20; xxxix,10-13. On 
these stones in the breastplate, more- 
over, were engraved the names of the 





ple therein: for the Lord God Al- 
mighty and the Lamb are the tem 
ple of it. 28 *And the city had 
no need of the sun, neither of the 
moon, to shine in it: for the glory 
of God did lighten it, and the Lamb 
is the light thereof. 24 ‘And the 
nations of them which are saved 
shall walk in the light of it:\and 


19. 20; ch, 22. 5; ver. 11.— Isa. 60. 3, 5,11; 66. 12. 


twelve tribes of Israel, (Hxod. xxviii, 21; 
Xxxix, 14,) just as the names of the 
twelve apostles are here said to be en- 
grayed on the precious stones in the 
foundation. Verse 14.”—Stuart. 

21. Twelve pearls—The material 
of each gate was a solid pearl. This 
gave variety to the aspect. The 
street—IIAaréva, would include any 
regular spacing, as street, public 
square, or city park. You trod on 
transparent gold in walking its pave- 
ment; and you beheld structures of 
the same transparent gold as you 
looked around you. 

22. No temple therein—No place 
of sacrifice and ritual, for the very God 
himself was present. Yet the whole 
was a temple, and for that very reason 
needed no temple therein. Are the 
temple of it—The divine Presence 
makes its temple. ; 

23. The lighting of a city it is very 
important to know. And no city was 
ever lighted like this city. Itis lighted 
by the very Light of all lights. No 
candle (xxii, 5) needed to relieve its 
darkness; no gas, no calcium, no clec- 
tricity, no luminiferous ether dispersed 
its night; no sun, no moon, created 
its day. The very glory of God did 
lighten it, being in itself one perpetu- 
al day. 

24, Of... saved—Though doubtless 
giving a true meaning, these words ap- 
pear to be a spurious reading, inserted 
by some copyist as an explanatory 
note. Shall walk in the light of 
it—So powerful is the light of the . 
present divine Essence, so transpareut - 
the vehicle in which it is contained, 
that the radiant day is flung over the 
vast surface of the heavenly earth. 
The’ nations of all the redeemed, in 
their resurrection qlory. howtyer ui- 
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the kings of the earth do bring 
their glory and honour into it. 
25 *« And the gates of it shall not 
be shut at all by day: for ! there 
shall be no night there. 26 ™And 


kK Isa, 60.11. —J Isa. 60. 20; Zech. 14.73; chap. 
22. 5.——n Verse 24. 





they shall bring the glory and hon- 
our of the nations into it. 2% And 
"there shall in no wise enter into 
it any thing that defileth, neither 
whatsoever worketh abomination, 





m Isa. 35. 8; 52. 1; 60. 21; Joel 3. 17; chap- 
ter 22. 14, 15. 





merous and however distant, wall in 
the noonday light thereof. This 
city is the ample luminary of all the 
heavenly world. Alford and Words- 
worth both speak as if those kings 
were monarchs in our present. old 
earth. This ignores the fact that this 
earth is the heavenly land, beyond 
the millennium, the resurrection, and 
the judgment. These all are kings, 
even though they have no subjects; 
and all are priests, even though 
there be no sacrifice. Yet kings may 
be there bearing rule. It is not clear 
that there are no degrees of the bless- 
edness and glory of the subjects of the 
heavenly monarchy. Even in the 
new earth there may be “ principali- 
ties and powers,” rulers over ten cities, 
andrulers over five cities. These kings 
may be the representatives through 
whom the spontancous movements 
of the heavenly polity are transacted 
and superinutended, go that the sweet 
harmony aud blessed rhythm are ever 
preserved. Or we may suppose that 
each king, that is, every celestial dweli-- 
er, has within his own being a realm, 
greater or lesser, of powers, glories, 
and felicities, infinitely superior to all 
earthly.royalty. Or there may be in 
the nature and structure of the new 
earth, a common, undivided domain, 
of which each single heavenly being 
is a most rich and powerful proprie- 
tor, user, and king. Then what a roy- 
ulty, is it not, to walk the golden 
streets, through the very dense divine 
glory, and as a prince to behold the 
face of the Monarch of the Universe! 
Bring their glory and honour into 
it—Neither the nations nor the kings 
of this heavenly earth dwell in the 
capital. They come from far, many of 
them, and then they bring not trade, 
or manufactures, or garden truck, 
into town. But they bring their 


glory, (a somewhat doubtful reading) 


their own affluence of magnificent be 
ing, history, and character; and their 
honour, that is, their adoration, for 
the resident King of kings in his cap*- 
tal. Even in this appears, perhaps, a 
difference of ranks and honours. Some 
kings are farther distant in the earth 
than others. On the very distant 
realms perhaps a dimmer glory shines. 
More seldom visits, less amount of 
glory brought, less full vision of the 
royal countenance, may be allowed 
to some kings than others. When 
Whitefield was asked by a bigoted fol- 
lower if he expected to see Wesley in 
heaven, “Yes,” answered the great- 
hearted evancelist, “unless he should 
stand so much nearer the throne that 
I cannot desery him.” 

25. The twelve pearl gates or doors, 
each three approachable from the four 
points of compuss, shall never be shut, 
The twice twelve tribal nations shall 
ever find it day, and ever find open 
gates. The gates of gospel grace are 
ever open here on earth, the gates of 
the New Jerusalem shall ever be open 
to the dwellers of the heavenly earth. 
For— Reason for mentioning day 
only, there shall be no night. The 
divine glory never remits, never dims. 
No revolving of the orb renders the 
opposite hemisphere dark. No nortly 
pole caps the arctic with ice, No gla- 
ciers chill the air, no night-shade broods 
with malaria, or spreads her cover ovcr 
crime. Here we may read into. thi3 
description the beautiful passage, vii, 
14-17. See our notes there. 

26. The glory and honour—Not 
only of the kings but also of the na- 
tions, the collective peoples, shall pour 
into Gou’s royal capital. 

27. But open as are these gates, there 
is a terrible yet salutary exclusion. As 
this city is glorious in structure, and 
most gloriously lighted, so its society 
is pure, Any thing that defileth—. 
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or maketh « lie: but they which 
ure written in the Lamb’s ° book 
of life. 
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ND he showed me *a pure river 
of water of life, clear as crys- 
OPhil, 4. 3; chapter 3.5; 13, 8; 20. 12. — 
a Ezek, 47,1; Zech, 14. 8. 
No filthy object shall disgust the 
sense, or spread miasms through the 
pure atmosphere. Whatsoever — 
Rather, no person, as the change to the 
masculine implies, that worked abom- 
ination or flagitious vice. The ele- 
gant debauchee is not admitted into 
good society. No author of any base- 
ness—of any offense against chastity, 
decency, honour, or uprightness—shall 
enter. They have no citizenship in 
the heavenly earth, but are assigned 
their abode ina darker region. Maketh 
alie—Manufacturers of adamnabledog- 
ma, deceiving men’s souls; utterers of 
slanders, destroying men’s characters ; 
writers of fictions, depraving men’s im- 
aginations. The authors of the theory 
of wickedness, great “philosophers ” 
though esteemed, take share with the 
practisers of the license they have 
preached. Written—It is not neces- 
sary to record your name as at a modern 
hosel. It was written at the day of 
judgment analysis. Book of life— 
iZphesus had its “ town-clerk,” and this 
city has its registry of citizens; nay, a 
record, a census-book, of all the names 
of the individuals of all the nations of 
the licavenly earth. Augustus sent 
forth the deerce that all the world 
sliould be cnrolled for taxation. The 
august monaren of heaven has an en- 
rollmentof all the inhabitants of heaven, 
It may be asked, Are these chapters 
a tree description of heaven? We 
way ask in reply, What higher heaven 
ean corporeal and spiritual man con- 
ecive than is here described? Ou a 
transfigured earth, immortal man 
walks in the atmosphere of the divine 
Essence, in the midst of a society of 
holy beings, in sight of the glorious 
palace of the present God. What can 
the sublimest human concept on imag- 
ine more celestial? 
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tal, proceeding out of the tlirone 
of God and of the Lamb. 2 °In 
the midst of the strect of it, and 
on either side of the river, was 
there ¢the tree of life, which bare 
twelve manner of fruits, and yield- 
ed her fruit every month: and the 


6 Ezek 47, 12; chapter 21. 21.-~c Gen. 2. 9; 
chapter 2. 7. 
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d. Its river and tree of life— Close of 
Apocalypse, 1-5. 

1. And—The entire passage, xxi, 
1-xxii, 5, should be read as one un- 
broken description. He—The angel 
interpreter of xxi, 9, 17. Clear— 
Rather, bright, radiant. Throne—The 
royal seat of the eternal Kine. We 
may suppose its position central, the 
most illustrious point in the luminous 
capital, 

2. On either (each) side of the 
river—The river cleaves the strect 
lengthwise into two long strips; so 
that there is a breadth of strect on each 
side of the stream. On both the banks 
of the river, the tree of life growsin — 
rows, extending in line between street 
and river. Twelve manner of fruits 
—-Rather, twelve fruitages, or (as Stu- 
art) fruit-harvests. The idea is not that 
there were different species of fruits, 
but successive crops. 

The twelve tribal nations of the 
celestial earth have a salubrious clime 
and a lofty, luminous capital, with a 
gate for each tribe into it, labelled with 
the tribal name. On what immortal 
fruit do these immortals live? The 
tree of life furnishes twelve fruit- 
harvests a year, a harvest for cach 
tribe. Here is a beautiful coincidence 
between the natural and symbolie 
twelve. 

But are the river and the tree con- 
fined to the capital? And must the 
nations, each one, pay an annual visit 
to the capital to obtain its harvest, just 
as the old Jews paid their annual visit 
to old Jerusalem at the Passover? 
And is it at these visits that the kings 
and nations (xxi, 24, 26) bring their 
glory and honour into it? Or does 


the river flow into.all parts of the 
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leaves of the tree were ‘for the 
healing of the nations. & And 
ethere shall be no more curse: 
fbut the throne of God and of the 
Lamb shall be in it; and his ser- 
vants shall serve him: 4@ And 
€they shall see his face; and "his 
name shall be in their foreheads. 
& ‘And there shall be no night 





d@ Chap. 21. 24.— e Zech, 14, 11. — / Ezek. 
3 1 John 3, 2. 


4. 33.—g Matt. “ 8; 1 Cor, 13. 12 
Chap. 3. 12; 1. 1. 


earth, refreshing the nations with re- 
newed ‘immortality? The former 
seems to be the view indicated by most 
of the statements. At the same time, 
this presents a pleasing idea of move- 
ment, and of perpetual reverence to 
the resident™King. And, as the fruit 
of the tree is the ambrosia, and the 
river furnishes the nectar, so the very 
leaves of the tree are a medicine, 
warding off every decay, disease, or 
lesion. So the tree of life in the 
original den was the source of Adam’s 
immortality, exclusion from which was 
exposure to certainty of decay, disease, 
and death. Gen. iii, 22-24. Here, then, 
is paradise restored. The resurrec- 
tional immortality—the immortality of 
body with soul—seems conditioned on 
the tree and river of life, the source of 
which is God’s own throne. 

3. No more curse—The primal 
curse of death upon man is removed 
by the river and tree of immortality. 

4. Shall see his face—This is that 
“vision of God” of which theologians 
have much spoken, constituting the 
highest glory of heaven. 

5. The seer reiterates the pleasing 
thought, no night there, xxi, 25. No 
repose is needed by these immortal 
frames; no debility weighs down the 
limbs, no stupor closes the eyes. 

For ever and ever—Thc length of 
the reign of the saved is measured by 
the same terms as the length of the 
doom of the lost, xx, 10. And the 
Greek word for reign is the verb for 
the Greek word for king; they shall 
be kings for ever. Hence, in one sense 
at least, all the inhabitants of heaven 
are kings of the heavenly earth. _ 

The“book of. this Revelation is here 
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there; and they need no candle, 
neither. light of the sun; for * the 
Lord God giveth them light: and 
they shall reign for ever and ever. 

6 And he said unto me, ™ These 
sayings ave faithful and true. And 
the Lord God of the holy proph- 
ets "sent his angel to show unto 
his servants the things which must 


¢ Chap. 21. 23, 25.— & Psa. 36. 9; 84. 11.—= 
Dan. 7. 27; yon. & 17; 2 Tim, 2. 12; chap. 3 21. 
—7n Chap. 19. 9; 21. 5.—n Chi ap. 1.1. 


properly closed. But its genuineness 
and transcendent value and dignity 
are new to be attested by the principal 
personages through whom it is deliv- 
ered.to the Church and world. 


EPILOGUE—FOUR ATTESTATIONS TO THE 
TRUTH OF THIS DIVINE APOCALYPSE, 6--19. 

1. By the ANGEL briefly reiterating the 
divine endorsement, 6. 

6. He—The interpreting angel of 
verse 1, reaffirming the words of God, 
xxi, 5. These sayings—The utter- 
ances and revelations of this book. He 
who was commissioned agent pro- 
nounces that the apocalypse by him 
delivered is both a genuine reyclation 
anda truthful doctrine. Asa mere in- 
strument his testimony is brief, modest, 
and subordinate to God's. 


2. By JOMN, recapitulating the fact 
of God's sending his revealing angel, and 
his own over-reverence to the angel, 6-9. 

6. And—That John's own words 
commence here is evident from the fact 
that he really repeats at this close the 
words by him uttered at the commence- 
ment of the Apocalypse, i, 1,3. Joln’s 
words are introduced with the Hebra- 
istically repeated and, as in verses 10, 

12, and 17. 

The usual method of commentators is 
to make this whole verse (6) the words 
of the angel; to make John here re- per- 
form in literal act his over-reverence in 
xix, 10, and to make the argel resume 
at verse 10 and continue to 15, ‘This 
is in many ways objectionable, It 
makes John mechanics ally and stolidly 
re-commit an already corrected blunder, 
It makes the angel speak at full length 
the words of God in his own’ pérgon, 
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shortly be done. % °Bebold, I 
come quickly: P blessed és he that 
keepeth the sayings of the proph- 
ecy of this book. & And I John 
saw these things, and heard them. 
And when I had heard and seen, 
aI fell down to worship before the 
feet of the angel which showed 
me these things. 9 Then saith he 
OChap. 3. 11; verses 10,12, 20.—p Chap. 1.3. 
—9 Chap. 19. 10.—"" Chap. 19. 10. 
as if he himself were God; an inad- 
missible assumption, inaccurately sup- 
ported by Diisterdieck by the prece- 
dent of xi, 3, where he incorrectly as- 
sumes that “my” is uttered by the 
angel in the name of God. 

We make John’s words begin in 
verse 6, adding an implied saying, in 
italies, at the close of that verse. John 
thus narrates in 6 and 7 Gou's sending 
the revealing angel to him and the prom- 
ise of quickly coming; and in 8 and 9 
Le reiterates how over-gratefully he 
received this angelie communication. 
Thus saw and heard in verse 8 is an- 
tithetical to sent to show in verse 6, 
so that the thought of the sending by 
God is transmitted down to verse 10, 
-yhere he refers to God of verse 6. 
The entire of 10-15 is then spoken by 
God. Holy prophets — Preferavle 
reading, of the spirits of the holy 
prophets; that is, of their spiris as 
instruments of his revealing work. By 
this solemn phrase John places his 
apocalypse on the same high level 
with the Old Testament, as conscious 
that it takes equal rank in the sacred 
canon. He isaware that he is making 
New Testament. Note, verse 19. 

7, Behold — A part of God’s sent 
prophetic message. Blessed — See 
note on i, 3. 

8, Saw...and heard—What God 
sent his angel to show. These 
things —The apocalyptic showings 
and sayings. I fell down—Re-narra- 
ting here the fact of xix, 10, to show 
that so truly divine seemed this apoca- 
lypse that he came near to worshipping 
the mere messenger that brought it. 

yg, Saith he—This apocalypse wus 
no mere angel apocalypse, for the 
angel himself referred it to- Gou, 
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unto me, "See thow do it not: for I 
am thy fellow-servant, and of thy 
brethren the prophets, and of them 
which keep the sayings of this 
book: worship God. 10 *And 
he saith unto me, Seal not the 
sayings of the prophecy of this 
book: ‘for the time is at hand. 
A “He that is unjust, let him 

8 Dan. 8. 26; 12.4,9; chap. 10. 4.—7? Chap. 1.3 
—wu Ezek. 3.27; Dan, 12. 10; 2 Tim. 3. 13. 

8. By Gon, bringing before us and 
realizing the judgment as immediate, 
10-15. 

10. And he saith—Who saith? 
The connexion, as well as the entire 
tenor of the words said, show that it is 
none other than the Lord God of 
verse 6 who sent the angel so: over- 
honoured by John. God sent the an- 
gel; John saw, heard, and almost 
worshipped; and then God saith as 
follows. 

God testifies to this apocalypse 
most strongly, by forbidding it to be 
seuled up, and by furnishing a vivid 
realization of its immediate fulfilment. 

In the words of God which follow, the 
seer is in spirit transferred to the last 
hours and minutes before the impend- 
ing judgment-udvent. Rather, wemay 
say, that the advent is conceptually 
brought to the immediate future. See 
note, i, 7. That the judgment-advent 
is not taught to be literally at hand, is 
eertuin from the very fact that tho 
millennium (xx) is made to intervene. 
It isin God’s own view that the di- 
vine coming is just at hand. See 2 Pet. 
iii, 8. Seal not. ..at hand—The 
book was to be kept unsealed and 
ready for the reading of all, as the 
event is virtually at hand to every 
human reader. 

11. As the words i, 7 conceive the 
advent as really present, so the words 
of this verse conccive it so near that 
probation is closed, and moral change 
impossible. As there is a moment at 
every closing life when character and 
destiny are fixed, so there is a moment 
of the closing world-history when the 
fixeduess of eternity has already ar- 
rived. Repent? Itis toolate! Une 





|just—Referring to offences ayuinst 
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be unjust still: and he which is 
filthy, let him be filthy still: 
and he that is righteous, let him 
be righteous still: and he that 
is holy, let him be holy still. 
£2 v And, behold, I come quick- 
ly; and “my reward 7s with me, 
*to give every man according 
as his work shall be. £8 ¥I am 
Alpha and Omega, the beginning 
and the end, the first’ and the 
last. 24? Blessed are they that do 
his commandments, that they may 
have right *to the tree of life, 
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band may enter in through the 
gatesinto the city. 18 For¢with- 
out are ‘dogs, and sorcerers, and 
whoremongers, and murderers, and 
idolaters, and whosoever loveth 
and maketh a lie. 26 eI Jesus 
have sent mine angel to testify 
unto you these things in tle 
churches. ‘I am the root and the 
offspring of David, and & the bright 
and morning star. 27 And the 
Spirit and "the bride say, Come. 
And let him that heareth say, 
Come. ‘ And let him that is athirst 





© Ver, 7.—10 Isa. 40. 10; 62.11.— Rom. 2 6; 
14. 12; ch. 20, 12.—vy Isa. 41.4; 44.65; 48. 12; ch. 
1.-8, 15 21. 6) 2Dan, 12. 12; 1 John 3. 24. 

a Ver, 2; ch.2.7.—0 Ch. 21. 27.—ce1Cor. 6. 9,10; 











equity. Filthy—Referring to shame- 
ful iniquities, offences against chasti- 
ty, decency, and honour, Righteous 
—Moral rectitude. Holy—Implying 
spiritual consecration, including moral 
rectitude. Let him—There is no 
space for the reformation of the evil, 
or the apostasy of the good. 

13. I am Alpha—Assuredly words 
spoken by no angel. 

14. Have right—All these expres- 
sions point to the tree of life as the /- 
nalreward of a successful probation ; and 
show that not the millennium is 
ment, but the final heaven beyond 
the universal resurrection. May en- 
ter...gates—May be allowed a life in 
the new earth, of which entrance to 
the capital is a right. 

15, Without are the dogs, with 
the article. Not meaning that the 
dogs are admitted into the new earth, 
while excluded from the city. The 
treck word for without is used for 
n.oral separateness in 1 Cor, v, 12, 13; 
Col. iv, 5; 1 Thess. iv, 12. In Acts 
xxvi, 11, it means out of the country, 
even to foreign cities. The foreign 
and distant place assigned for churac- 
ters represented by the dogs is speci- 
fied in xxi, 8, with which passage 
compare this verse. 


4. By JESUS, reaffirming his coming, 
denouncing the corrupters of the record, 
16-19. 


16. T Jesus—‘ iving now in his own’ 








Gal. 5. 19-21; Col. 3.6; chap. 9. 20, 21; 2 
d Phil. 3, 2.—e Ch. 1. 1.— Ch. 4. 4. 
24. 17; Zech, 6.12; 2 Pet. 1. 19: ch. 2. 2 
A Ch, 21. 2, 9. Isa. 55. 1; John 7. 37: ch. 21. 
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person his attestation to this book as 
really from his commissioned angel. 
In the churches—Greek, em, literal- 
ly, upon; but upon as an audience on 
whom the utterances are expended as 
to them addressed, ii, 7. So in x, 11, 
the same preposition (rendered in our 
translation before) does not signify 
that the peoples named would be the 
subject of the prophecies, (as Dister- 
dieck insists,) but would be the object 
of their direct address. The church- 
es—First the seven Churches of Asia, 
and through them to the churches of 
all lands and ages. Root and the 
offspring—N ote on vy, 5. 
The bright and morning star—A 
beautiful image of the Suviour, pre- 
sented by St. John here on the thresh- 
old of the celestial world. This new 
world is the morning of our endless ex- 
istence ; in its gray dawn happy is the 
man upon whose faith beams this 
bright and morning star, the prom- 
ise and harbinger of an eternal day. 
17. Come—To the promise of the 
morning star that he will come 
quickly, a welcoming response is now 
by the star, Jesus, heard. It sounds 
liko the plaudit of a happy audience to 
& most welcome speaker, interposed 
without unwelcomely interrupting his 
speech. It is the united response of 
the Spirit in the heart of the bride, 
(the Church, xxi, 9,) and of the bride 
herself to the bridegroom, Come! And 
every one that heareth that divine 
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come. - And whosocver will, let 
him take the water of life freely. 
£8 For I testify unto every man 
that heareth the words of the 
prophecy of this book, * If any man 
shall add unto these things, God 
shall add unto him the plagues that 
are written in this book: £9 And 
if any man shall take away from 
the words of the book of this 





prophecy, 'God shall take away 
his part ‘out of the book of life, 
and out of ™the holy city, and 
From the things which are written 
in this book. 20 He which tes- 
tifieth these things saith, "Surely 
Icomequickly: °Amen. P Even so, 
come, Lord Jesus. 28 4The grace 
of our Lord Jesus Chirist be with you 
all, Amen. 








kK Deut. 4, 2; 12. 82; 
82. 33; Psa. 69. 283 chap. 
trom the tree of life. 


Prov. 30, 6.—/ Exod, 
8, 5; 18. 8.—1 Or, 


promise has privilege to re-echo to him 
that same Come! The blessed final 
result will be that, when He, the 
morning star, has come, every re- 
dcemed soul that is athirst, and who- 
soever will, will be permitted to enter 
the golden city and stand on the banks 
of the river, (xxii, 1,) and take the 
water of life freely. Sce our. note 
on verse 20, 

18. For—This word is pronounced 
spurious by the best authorities. I 
testify — Who, here, testifies? The 
testifieth of verse 20 shows that it is 
Jesus. Add unto these things — 
With purpose to corrupt the apostolic 
truth. The words refer not so much 
to additions to the text of the manu- 
seript, as to the adding unholy false- 
hood to holy truth. God shall add 
unto him—Remaining unrepentant. 

19. Take away—Seeking to de- 
stroy the truth, or undermine its au- 
thority. His part—Lither i in posses- 
gion, or the part he would have had 
had he been true. As the Apocalypse 
is rich with all the truths of the New 
Testament, so no one can impugn its 
doctrines without impugning the Gos- 


THE 


m Chapter 21. 2.+—n Verse 12.—o John 21. 25. 
— p2 Timothy 4, 8.—g Romans 16, 20, 24; 
2 Thessalonians 3. 18. 





pel; and to impugn the Gospel is to 
impugn his own salvation. Jolim, as 
before said, is conscious that he is 
making New Testament; he is doubt- 
less conscious that he is closing the 
canon, But we cannot quite say that 
he ineludes the whole exnon under the 
safe-guard of these maledictions oth- 
erwise than by the scope of analogy. 
Note, v, 14. 


5. John’s final welcome tu the Coming 
—BENEDICTION, 20, 21. 

20. Testifieth these things—Jesus, 
who attests his sending the revelation, 
and the deep danger of corrupting or 
undermining his truth, Come, Lord 
Jesus—Come with that coming which 
brings the final glory. Note verse 17. 

21, Be with you all—The true 
reading more compreheusively is, with 
all the ‘saints. And so our seer, wliose 
unspeakable honour it was to close the 
sacred canon, dismisses the whole 
Church of all the then coming ages 
with the apostolic benediction. To 
which, at this, the solemn close of his 
own labour, the humble commentator 
adds his own deep AMEN. 
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